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TO OUR READERS AND FRIENDS. 

In entering npon our second year, as 
we do with this issue, we wish to repeat 
what we said last month. 

Twelve months ago this magazine 
was an experiment; now it is an assured 
success. We have asked for no pecu- 
niary help, either to begin it or to con- 
tinue it. After our first start with 2, 500 
subscribers, worked up by the kindness 
of friends, we have made no further 
special ejffort. It has gone of itself. 
We k by week, month by month, new 
subscriptions have kept coming in from 
all parts of the country, until within 
the year it has grown to 6,000 paying 
subscribers, and we are glad to say it is 
self-supporting. As to the work which 
we have tried to do, it is before our 
churches. We believed that a period- 
ical was wanted at once cheap enough 
to be taken by all, broad enough in in- 
terest and sympathy to be of equal use 
West and East, and unmistakably try- 
ing to meet and help the Christian feel- 
ing which is ever deepening in our 
churches. In the original prospectus 
of this magazine, we said: 

"The only basis upon which Unitarian 
churches anywhere can ever prosper and do 
their true work, is that of earnest, rational, 
distinctly avowed Christianity. So, it is this 
for which this monthly will stand, while yet 



desiring to keep our fellowship as wide as 
aims of common work and worship will al- 
low. We want to do our part to promote in 
the homes and churches of our people a 
warmer piety, a reverent, intelligent study of 
the Bible and of the truths of religion, more 
active and united church life and work, and 
especially more zealous efforts to make knowD 
the broad, progressive gospel which has been 
committed to us." 

This aim we have constantly held in 
view. It has involved some controversy 
which we would gladly have avoided.. 
But so long as our Unitarian position is 
misunderstood or misrepresented by 
those who wish to widen it by putting 
Christianity and religion in the back- 
ground, we suppose it will still be neces- 
sary to refute the sophistry and correct 
a blunder which is so crippling and inju- 
rious to our work as a church. We hope,, 
however, that the recent emphatic re- 
affirmation of the Christian position of 
Unitarianism by our National Confer- 
ence has settled that matter beyond the 
need of much further protest. And to 
the quiet, constructive, helpful work in 
our churches and in our homes, for 
which this magazine was established^ 
we once more dedicate its pages. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 

An English exchange mentions that 
one Thomas Schofield, aged 91 years, 
walked nine miles to pay his subscrip- 
tion to his newspaper! It was certainly 
very meritorious; still, we do not think 
it is necessary that our friends generally 
should wait till they are that age, and a 
prompt study of the notices on this sub- 
ject on our cover would be helpful and 
encouraging to us. 

We doubt if we have given our read- 
ers anything since we began which will 
be more serviceable in missionary ways 
than the interesting and excellent paper 
of President Livermore on " What Lib- 
eral Christianity has done for the 
World", which we prim this month. 
The facts there brought to light will as- 
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tonish many who have known Unitarian - 
ism all their lives. But to the public at 
large they will be eye-openers indeed. 
It is not three months since the question 
was publicly asked by an Evangelical 
minister in a large union temperance 
meeting in one of our western cities: 
■**What has Unitarianism ever done to 
benefit m0n?" with the answer implied, 
if not made in words, that it had never 
done anything. President Livermore's 
article modestly, but very clearly, an- 
swers the question. 

Why should not the " Lowell lecture" 
plan be adopted in our churches ? In 
these courses of free lectures, given each 
vnnter in Boston under the Lowell Trust, 
every lecture begins at a quarter to 
eight, exactly. The admission tickets, 
which are procured on application be- 
forehand, are all numbered, correspond- 
ing tx> the seats, and up to 43 minutes 
past 7 the seats are reserved. Then, 
however, just two minutes before the 
lecture begins, all seats not taken are 
free, and the people unprovided with 
tickets, who have been waiting in the 
vestibule, come right in and* take the va- 
cant places, and without the slightest 
confusion, in less than a minute every 
comer is seated. It wants to be more 
clearly understood in our churches that 
the owning or hiring of seats gives the 
right to occupy them, but not the right 
to keep them vacant. This is sometimes 
forgotten, and in some .of our churches 
there are people who expect to come in 
even in the middle of the service and find 
their pews still waiting, empty, even on 
occasions when there may be very many 
strangers waiting for seats. We do not 
believe that there are many persons of 
this kind in any church, but even a few 
such can nullify the hospitality of a 
whole congregation and get a church a 
bad name as selfish and exclusive. If 
we are to have the pew system, let us at 
least have it arranged so as to minim- 
ize its evils. As carried out at present 
in many churches, it is an outrage on 
the name and spirit of Christ. 



One of the most interesting signs 
of the drawing together, of religious 



thought that we have met with is the 
publication of a hymn book for Jewish 
worship.* Whether it has yet been 
actually adopted and come into use in 
any of the synagogues we do not know, 
but its compilation by a rabbi held in 
such universal respect as Dr. Gottheil 
indicates unmistakably a movement that 
way among our Jewish friends. The 
special interest of it is, that while some 
very noble poems are by Jewish writers, 
especially some of the finest by Dr. G-ott- 
heil himself, it also includes many from 
Christian hymn writers, such as Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Hemans, Sir John Bow- 
ring, Doddridge, Charles Wesley, and 
our own S. Longfellow, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, O. W. Holmes, Fumess, Lowell, 
Chadwick and Alger. 

We are sorry to see that the resolu- 
tions of the Missouri Valley Conference 
at Topeka, looking toward the possibil- 
ity of reconciliation in the West are met 
by Unity with strong opposition. We 
would remind our readers that the reso- 
lutions adopted were as follows : 

Heaolved, that this Conference recognizes 
the entire independence of each Unitarian 
congregation, and claims no ecclesiastical au- 
thority whatever. Its relation to the churches 
represented is advisory only. 

Resolved, that this Conference stands for the 
upbuilding and maintenance of pure Chris- 
tianity. 

Resolved, that in thus declaring plainly the 
nature of our organization, we do not intend 
to limit our fellowship, but on the contrary 
declare that our fellowship is conditional 
upon no dogmatic test, and we welcome all 
who are willing to work with us for the estab- 
lishment of truth, righteousness and love in 
the world. 

Against these resolutions Unity comes 
out with a long article by Mr. J. N. 
Sprigg, attacking the term " Pure Chris- 
tianity " as a creed than which none is 
^* more essentially dogmatic" — as it has 
previously attacked 5ie words "God" 
and "worship" on the same grounds. 
Against such a feeling argument and 
controversy are useless. We can only 
express our deep regret that our Unity 
brethren are willing to take such a posi- 
tion, and are not willing to acquiesce in 



* Hymns and anthems adapted for Jewish worship, 
selected and arranged by Dr. Gustav Gottheil, rabbi of 
Temple Emanuel, New York. 
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so broad and fair a proposition for re- 
united action as that saggested by our 
Missouri Valley friends, who were not 
at the Cincinnati Conference, and had 
no part in the action there taken, either 
for or against it, and have only desired 
to find a via media which should express 
the religious object of our Western work 
in the broadest and most absolutely 
undogmatic way, while guarding the 
perfect freedom of our welcome to all 
who really wish to work with us. It is 
difficult to see how other than serious 
results can come from this extreme and 
uncompromising attitude of the Unity 
brethren if it is persevered in. Do they 
not realize its consequences ? 



Since so strong intimations have been 
received that we are not to be allowed 
the use of the Methodist church at Sara- 
toga in 1888, and since it is well known 
that there is no public hall in the city 
suitable, the question is naturally being 
raised in different 'quarters, What is to 
be done ? We are glad to find that the 
answer is beginning to be whispered 
in Boston, if not elsewhere, Why not 
build a Unitarian Hall? At the last 
meeting of the Boston Unitarian Club, 
Vice-president Leverett Saltonstall pro- 
posed as the next work of that club the 
erection of such a hall. Already has 
that organization, brief as its history has 
been, honored itself by giving to the 
denomination a splendid Headquarters 
Building in Boston — the finest denomi- 
national edifice in America. It is al- 
most too good to be hoped that we may 
have from the same source a Denomina- 
tional Hall in Saratoga. Yet stranger 
things than even this have happened. 

Chicago is to have a Training College 
for City Missionaries. The movement 
to establish it was undertaken by Mr. 
Moody a year ago. Before an immense 
audience in Farwell Hall he urged the 
importance of such, an institution, and 
promised that if $250,000 could be raised 
for its founding and proper endowment 
he would spend several months of each 
year in Chicago laboring in connection 
with it. The money has now been secured. 
We see in such a training school an insti- 



tution of some theological narrowness, 
of course, and yet of great practical 
good. It looks to the raising up of a 
ministry for the poor — something of the 
highest possible importance. We wish 
it was to be Liberal Christian ; but we 
are glad it is to be established, even 
if it must be dominated by the religious 
views of Mr. Moody. We cannot but 
remember with shame that in this great 
city of 700,000 people, with all its pov- 
erty, ignorance and crime, we as Uni- 
tarianshave no city missionary, and have 
had none, we believe, since Robert Coll- 
yer established Unity Church. 



We think there is a growing demand 
among the more thoughtful of our own 
people, and also in other communions, 
for little hand-books of daily devotion 
— handy volumes which gather up the 
choicest words of Scripture and the 
noblest utterances of the religious life 
of onr times — especially in poetical form 
— for use morning or evening, or at 
some quiet hour, as helps to the relig- 
ious life. This seems to us a sign of 
spiritual health. We are glad to see an 
increase in the number of such volumes, 
produced in convenient and tasteful 
form and at moderate cost. The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has long pub- 
lished two of proved excellence, namely, 
" Daily Praise and Prayer" and "Day 
Unto Day". Others, compiled more re- 
cently, may also be obtained from the 
same place or almost any other book- 
store. We name "Daily Strength for 
Daily Needs", ".Beckonings for Every 
Day", and "Help by the Way",— all 
excellent collections. There are also 
several little volumes of religious poetry 
of the most devout and helpful kind, 
not arranged a portion for each day, 
and yet well adapted for daily use. 
Among the best of these are " Sunshine 
in the Soul", vols. I and II, "Quiet 
Hours", vols. I and II, and " The 
Blessed Life". 

We are sure no person can spend a 
few quiet moments once or twice a day 
with such a book as any one of these 
named without finding his aims ele- 
vated, his motives ennobled, his life 
growing more peaceful and strong. 
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And no family can regularly assemble 
themselves together for the same pur- 
pose without blessing to old and young. 



THE BI-CENTENNIAL OF KING'S 
CHAPEL, BOSTON. 

Perhaps no more impressive com- 
memoration service ever took place in 
Boston than that held December 15th, 
in Being's Chapel, to celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the historic society that worships 
there. In the decoration of the chapel 
nothing was omitted that could assist 
in bringing to mind the long and event- 
ful history through which building and 
society have passed. The edifice and 
its furnishing are themselves, as they 
ordinarily stand, venerable and noble 
relics of old Boston — ancient Boston, it 
seems to us — surviving in the midst 
of the Boston of to-day. But the ven- 
erableness of the place and its associa- 
tions was made vastly more impressive 
by the decorations, draperies, portraits, 
mementos that on every side met the 
eye ; among these a restoration of the 
great square pew of the royal governors ; 
the royal coat of arms hanging upon 
the pulpit ; around the clock the royal 
•cross of St. George and the flag of 
Scotland ; the flag of England before 
the union of Scotland and Ireland ; the 
great flag of New England under Sir 
Edmund Andross ; the banner of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay previous to 1700 ; the 
regular provincial flag ; the Pine Tree 
flag, carried at the siege of Louisberg ; 
the flags and banners of the Revolution, 
ending with the American flag; copies of 
the coats of arms of many distinguished 
persons belonging to the parish of 
King's Chapel in the pre-revolutionary 
period, most of whici: at that time were 
placed in the church ; portraits of six 
or eight of the old colonial governors 
who regularly attended the services, 
and of ministers and many eminent 
members of the society in earlier and 
later times. The array was most strik- 
ing, taking us back not only beyond the 
birth of our own nation, but actually to 
the days of James Stuart in the mother 
country, and Louis XIV in France. 



Of course, the addresses made on the 
occasion were mainly historical and 
backward-looking, but their aim was, 
after all, to trace the growth of religious 
thought, and the broadening and deep- 
ening of religious life, and to do homage 
to the noble men whose influence for 
good still so powerfully remains ; and 
thus the whole effect of the service was 
tonic and consecrating as well as tender 
and promotive of reverence for the past. 
The fact that the King's Chapel con- 
gregation was the first in America to 
become Unitarian, and the further fact 
that it came to XJnitarianism from Epis- 
copacy, and not from Orthodox Con- 
gregationalism, as most of our other 
older churches in New England did, of 
course gave to the occasion a peculiar 
historic interest to Unitarians. 

The speakers were Mr. William 
Minot, of the King's Chapel congrega- 
tion ; Kev. Henry W. Foote, the minis- 
ter of the church ; Governor Bobinson ; 
Dr. George E. Ellis, president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; Bev. 
George A. Gordon, minister of the Old 
South Church, which has had some 
close historical relations with King's 
Chapel ; President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, who was a King's Chapel 
boy ; Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Trinity 
Church, which sprang from the King's 
Chapel society ; Dr. J. H. Morison ; 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke^ Dr. A. 
P. Peabody, and Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body. A poem was read by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

The lessons of the occasion were im- 
pressively gathered up by Prof. Pea- 
body, in his closing address, a part of 
which we give. Speaking of the hurry- 
ing, eager methods of many churches 
to-day, as contrasted with the quieter 
and more serious feeling which has 
always ruled in King's Chapel, and of 
the social spirit which in many a place 
is seeking to dominate if not to cast out 
the distinctly religious spirit of the 
former time, he said : 

I hear mucli about adapting our churches 
to the life of to-day, and making them social, 
homelike and modern. I am thankful that 
my memories are not of church sociables and 
parish kitchens, but of a place filled with the 
sense of God, and in which human associa- 
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tions were subordinated and accessory. I 
hear much, also, about making the Sunday- 
school the children's church, and freeing the 
young from their fatiguing attendance on 
general worship. I am thankful that I was 
born before this new regime, which puts 
asunder on the Lord's day the families whom 
God hath joined together, and which makes 
the Sunday-school the rival, if not the enemy, 
of the church. 

I thank God for the influence of a wor- 
shipful church, and as I, with the younger 
generation, look forward from this commemo- 
ration of the past to the problems of the future, 
it is the element of a permanent faith for 
which we look to a church like this. What 
the religion of our time has to fear is not that 
it shall be unscientific in its thought, or un- 
practical in its conduct. Never before have 
the churches applied themselves as they are 
now doing to the worthy tasks of scientific 
theology and of practical usefulness. But 
what we have to fear is this — that in this 
great and wise transition into clearer thinking 
and better doing we may pass out of the at- 
mosphere of devout feeling and prayerful 
meditation, ^e only atmosphere which is re- 
ligion's native air. 

We should, then, be trying to gather the 
fruits of life without nourishing the roots of 
life. We should find small gain in the science 
of religion if we lost the experience of re- 
ligion. We should have no legitimate basis 
for a common life of work if we had no com- 
mon life of prayer. Such is the lesson which 
many a soul has learned, as it has turned 
alike from its thought and from its work to 
the in^uences of this holy place, and such 
will still be its message to a restless and fret- 
ful world. May it still stand among us for 
the foundations of religion, for reverence, for 
piety, for worship, so Siat the young of the 
new time shall bless it as the fathers of the 
old time have done. Let the tides of the city 
ebb with the night about it into rest, and let 
the returning flood sweep about it with the 
roar of each new day. Still may it stand, as 
it so long has done, like a lighthouse set in 
the midst of a surging, dangerous sea, with 
its light kept burning and its message of a 
quiet harbor for the soul. 



SOCIAL SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

We have been struck by the following 
utterance from Julian Hawthorne in the 
New York Sunday Herald. In a popu- 
lar review of a work on Social Science, 
Mr. Hawthorne says: 

He I the author of the book under review] 
tries, like other reformers, to suggest some 
plan whereby the present civilization and 
prosperity can be maintained without such 
terrible inequalities of social conditions as 
now mar it. But who can affirm that our 
present civilization and prosperity are desir- 



able at all, or can be made compatible with 
general contentment and happiness? Cer- 
tainly the happiness of no human being can 
be traced to these causes. Man has never suc- 
ceeded in any effort to increase the happiness 
of his fellowman by material benefits. All 
successful efforts in that direction have been 
operative in a more interior sphere. Money, 
and money's worth, are of no essential or per- 
manent use. We stand on what we have and 
want more. Were all men Rothschilds it 
would make no difference to any man. These 
are the baldest commonplaces, but they are 
true. It is the man, and not his circumstances, 
that is ailing. 

Some of these sentences are clearly 
extravagant — so extravagant that we 
cannot for a moment subscribe to them. 
And yet we believe there is lying at the 
bottom of the whole a profound truth, 
which it is gratifying to see writers 
writing from a standpoint outside of 
that of religion, calling attention to. 
The scientific and mechanical progress 
of our (Jentury has been so marvelous 
and unparalleled as well nigh to turn 
the heads of our generation. 

Must not there come a reaction from 
this worship of the external ? Must not 
quick transit, electricity, the rapid pro- 
duction of goods, come to have in our 
eyes less relative importance than we 
have been giving them in our civiliza- 
tion? We think of our civilization as 
of an exceptionally high type. Is it so 
high as we think? For the past ten 
years we have had no end of talk of the 
power of circumstances, and the im- 
portance of environment; and the great 
push has been to elevate the degraded 
by bettering their outward conditions. 
This is well, if it doesn't blind our eyes 
to the still deeper significance of inward 
conditions. But woe to us if we forget 
that beautiful lives may be lived over 
bare floors, and miserable and despicable 
ones in palaces. It doesn't necessarily 
ennoble life to be able to travel sixty 
miles an hour, or dine at great cost, or 
indulge one's taste in art. Of course 
the physical and material must not be 
neglected, but social science and philan- 
thropy must look deeper than these in 
their efforts to elevate humanity, or 
miserably fail. In a word, education 
and religion, — an education which shall 
be wise enough to push forward the 
moral even pace witii the intellectual, 
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and a religion wise enough to ajly itself 
with light, — ^these forever must be the 
great, all important agencies for the 
elevation of the race and the ennobling 
of human life. 

Looking at the inequalities of social 
conditions around us, and the discon- 
tent and suffering more or less con- 
nected with the same, we would not 
say, "it is man and not his circum- 
stances that is ailing". But we would 
say, that any amount of betterment of 
circumstances that leaves the man un- 
improved in mind and spirit, can be but 
a very superficial good. Knowledge, 
hope, courage, self-respect, self-reliance, 
the feeling that the world is not a prison 
but a school, a part of a Father's house, 
the faith that life is full of possibility 
and promise not only for today but for 
infinite tomorrows — ^these are the deep 
needs of man, these and only these are 
the things that have power really to lift 
up and ennoble - his life. We are glad 
to see signs that not only popular wri- 
ters like Mr. Hawthorne, but also not a 
few of the more thoughtful and trained 
of our social scientists, are giving in- 
creasing attention to the moral and reli- 
gious side of the great social and indus- 
trial questions before our age. Ifc is 
growing increasingly clear that in the 
solution of these the Christian church 
must have a most important part. 



UNITARIANISM IN POLAND. 

The series of articles we are giving 
upon the ancient Unitarian church in 
Transylvania has set me wondering how 
many of our readers are aware that at 
one time there was a strong body of 
Unitarian churches in Poland. Perhaps 
it may add interest to the valuable 
papers of Mr. Boros if I interrupt them 
by one on this kindred subject. 

The story of the Polish Unitarians is 
one of the sad pages of history, some- 
thing like that of the Huguenots, — one 
of the noblest elements in a nation's life 
crushed out by persecution, and the 
nation being irretrievably weakened by 
the loss. When the Reformation began, 
Poland was, religiously, about the freest 
country in Europe. It was the one 



country of Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in which there was almost entire 
freedom of religious opinions and wor- 
ship. This was the work of the two 
Sigismunds, — two of the most enlight- 
ened kings of the age. Soon after the 
first of them — Sigismund the Great — 
came to the throne, Luther began his 
memorable struggle with the papacy. 
In most countries this created fierce con- 
flicts and mutual persecutions and ex- 
clusions. Eck, the great champion of 
the papacy, applied to Sigismund to take 
severe measures with the Polish Luth- 
erans, to " separate the goats from the 
sheep", but the wise king replied that 
he " wanted to be king of goats as well 
as king of sheep . " So the Lutheran 
Protestantism got a strong fqothold in 
the country; and then something else 
followed in which our readers are inter- 
ested. Some of the Reformers could 
not stop where Luther and Calviu 
stopped. They went back to the pure 
Christianity of the first century, not 
only before the Papacy had sprung up, 
but before Orthodoxy had sprung up. 
One of these "reformers of the Reforma- 
tion" was Servetus,whom Calvin burned 
for denying the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But the blaze of that fire only attracted 
wider attention to the cause for which 
he suffered. Unitarianism became a 
wide -spread heresy. Its leaders were 
Lselius Socinus and Faustus Socinus, 
from whom the Unitarians were often 
called Socinians. Now in most of the 
countries, even where the Reformation 
held sway. Unitarians were persecuted. 
But Sigismund would not allow either 
the Catholics or the Lutherans to per- 
secute in Poland, and so those who held 
Unitarian views were not crushed out in 
Poland, as they were in Geneva or in 
Holland. The^ grew into a party, few, 
but of strong independence and intelli- 
gence; they were strengthened by the 
visits of Italian and Swiss refugee Uni- 
tarians. Gradually they began to as- 
sert themselves in the Lutheran synods, 
— for they were in the Lutheran church 
at first — and then at last the Trinita- 
rians at a great assembly excluded them 
from their synods, and they had to set 
up a separate little Unitarian church and 
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synod of their own. The people called 
them the leper church; they called them- 
selves the "Polish Brethren *' and the 
"United Brethren" or "Unitarians*'. 
It was at first a very feeble church ; but 
then came Faustus Socinus to find a 
refuge in Poland; and his rank and high 
scholarship gave him a standing at the 
court and with the higher classes, and 
many of the nobles began to espouse his 
simpler doctrines. Unitarian churches 
sprang up in the capital and in many 
cities and villages all over the country. 
But the culmination of their fortune was 
when Prince John Sienienski, one of the 
highest Polish nobles, invited them to 
settle in his new city of Racow or Ra- 
covia. There the Unitarians of Poland 
made their headquarters. There they 
set up a famous college of the higher 
learning, which became so famous that 
it was called the Sarmathian Athens, 
and often had as many as a thousand 
students at once. It is good to hear 
that, even so early, these Unitarians so 
well understood the principles of rehg- 
ious liberty and of respecting other 
people's opinions, that many Catholics 
sent their sons to that college at Racow, 
because the education was so good, and 
no one was interfered with by Protestant 
proselyting. Perhaps this fact of some 
of the Catholics sending their sons there 
angered the priests, for, in spite of the 
government toleration, we find that the 
Unitarians had occasionally to suffer. 
On Ascension day, 1598, a mob, under 
Jesuit instigation, dragged Socinus, an 
old man now, half naked from his sick 
bed, burned his books and papers in the 
market place, and with a drawn sword 
over him threatened their poor victim to 
bum him also unless he would recant. 
Did he recant? "I retract nothing", 
he cried out. " What I was I am, and 
by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be to my last breath! Do you 
what God permits"! Socinus was 
rescued, indeed, this time, and for half 
a century still, the Polish Unitarians 
maintained their church. But then 
came trouble. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, 1649, the zeal of 
the Reformation had a good deal weak- 
ened throughout Europe. Catholic re- 



actions had taken place here and there. 
A Catholic reaction was taking place in 
Poland. In that year— 1649— fche Cath- 
olic party were strong enough to pro- 
cure the election to the throne of John 
Casimir, who before his election to the 
throne had been a cardinal and a Jesuit, 
and who was still a vehement Catholic. 
Then the religious disputes broke out. 
On one side were the Catholics — the 
majority of the nation, with the king on 
their side. On the other were a strong 
minority of Greek Christians and vari- 
ous Protestants, including Unitarians, 
who were all classed together as the 
" Dissidents ". If the Catholics could 
not crush all the Dissidents, it would be 
something to crush the Unitarians, who 
we're among the boldest and bravest of 
them. It was not hard to find a pre- 
text. Two boys in the Racow college 
were seen to throw stones at and break 
a crucifix. Straightway the Diet of 
Warsaw, in which the Catholics had a 
majority, decreed that the college 
should be demolished, its teachers ban- 
ished, and the Unitarian press stopped 
and churches closed. It was terrible; 
but resistance was impossible. Not a 
Protestant church in any of the great 
countries but was glad to see the Uni- 
tarians crushed. The sister Unitarian 
church of Transylvania was trembling 
for its own existence, and powerless to 
help. In a few years these measures were 
followed up by still severer ones; aud at 
last, in 1658, ttie Polish Diet, at the insti- 
gation of the Jesuits, decreed the abso-» 
lute expatriation of all Unitarians ! Three 
years were given them to leave the coun- 
try. They petitioned for longer time and 
the three years were changed into tioo; 
and finally, in the year 1661, the Unita- 
rians were all driven from Poland and it 
was made a death crime to profess their 
doctrines or to harbor their persons. A 
few lingered on in miserable conceal- 
ment; very many died of their sufferings ; 
the bulk passed into other lands. The 
Unitarian Church in Poland — one of the 
bravest and truest constituents of the na- 
tional life — was wiped out! b. h. 

The Andover Meview is beginning a series 
of editorial articles on " Christianity and Its 
Modern Competitors ", which promises much. 
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ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 

Sunday. 

Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every mom is a world made new. 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 

All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed, 
Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday's wounds, which smarted and 

bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has 
^ed. 

Let them go, since we cannot re-live them. 

Cannot undo and cannot atone; 
God in his mercy receive, forgive them; 

Only tiie new days are our own. 

To-day is ours and ours alone. 

Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen my soul to the glad refrain. 

And spite of old sorrow and older sinning. 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 



Monday. 

And I will bring the blind by a way that 
hey knew not; I will lead them in paths that 
hey have not known: I will make darkness 
ight before them, and crooked things 

straight. These thmgs will I do unto them, 

and not forsake them. 



I know not the way I am going. 

But well do I know my guide; 
With a child-like trust I give my hand 

To the mighty Friend by my side. 
The only thing that I say to Him, 

As He takes it, is, " Hold it fast, 
SufEer me not to lose my way, > 

And bring me home at last." 



Tuesday. 

The ship may sink. 

And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 

!But all that I leave 

In the ocean-grave 
Can be slipped and spared, and no loss to me. 

What care I, 

Though falls the sky, 
And the shriveling earth to a cinder turn? 

No fires of doom 

Can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to bum. 

Let go the breath! 

There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. 

Not of the clod 

Is the life of Got: 
Let it mount, as it will, from form to form. 



What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent. 

Hearts are dust, hearts' loves remain ;^ 

Heart's love will meet us again. 

Wednesday. 

If I were told that I must die to-morrow, 

That the next sun 
Which sinks should bear me past all fear and 
sorrow 
For any one. 
All the fight fought, all the short journey 
through. 
What should I do? 

I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 

But just go right on. 
Doing my work, nor change, nor seek to alter 

Aught that is gone; 
But rise and move, and love, and smile and 
pray 

For one more day. 

And lying down at night for a last sleeping. 

Say in that ear 
Which hearkens ever, "Lord, within thy 
keeping. 

How should I fear ? 
And when to-morrow brings Thee nearer still, 

Do Thou Thy will." 

I might not sleep for awe; but peaceful, ten- 
der. 
My soul would lie 
All the night long; and when the morning 
splendor 
Flushed o'er the sky, 
I think that I could smile, could calmly say, 
" It is His day." 

Thubsday. 

But if, instead, a hand from the blue yonder 

Held out a scroll, 
On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 

Beheld unroll 
To a long oentury^s end its mystic clew, 

What should I do? 

What could I do, O blessed Guide and Master, 

Other than this: 
Still to ^o on as now^ not slower, faster, 

Nor fear to miss 
The road, although so venr long it be, 

While led by Thee? 

Step after step, feeling Thee close beside me, 

Although unseen; 
Through thorns, through flowers, whether the 
tempest hide Thee 

Or heavens sereue; 
Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray, 

Nor love decay. 

I may not know, my God; no hand revealeth 

Thy counsels wise; 
Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth; 

No voice replies 
To all my questioning thought, the time to tell ; 

And it is well. 
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Let me keep on, abiding and nnfearing 

Thy will always, 
Through a long century's ripening fruition, 

Or a short day's. 
Thou canst not come too soon; and I can wait, 

If Thou come late. 



Friday. 



As Tiolins in foreign lands. 

Broken and shattered o'er and o'er, 
When mended and in skillful hands 

Make sweeter music than before. 
So oft the heart, by sorrow torn. 

Gives forth a lortier, sweeter song 
Than that which greeted us at mom. 

When it was new and brave and strong. 



Well to suffer is divine; 

Pass the watch-word down the line, 

Pass the countersign " Endure 1 " 
Not to him who rasUy dares. 
But to him who nobly bears, 

Is the victor's garland sure. 

I hear it singing, singing sweetly. 

Softly in an undertone — 
Singing, as if God had taught it, 

*'It is better farther on." 



Saturday. 

Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 

Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Like a mother's sweet looks dropping 

On a little face below, 
Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 

Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow, 
Falls the light of God's face bending 

Down and watching us below. 

And as feeble babes that suffer. 

Toss, and cry, and will not rest. 
Are the ones liie tender mother 

Holds the closest, loves the best, — 
So when we are weak and wretched, 

By our sins weighed down, distressed. 
Then it is that God's great patience 

Holds us closest, loves us best. 



WHAT HAS LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 
DONE FOR THE WORLD? 

It has recently been asked, What 
good has XJnitarianism, or any other 
form of Liberal Christianity, ever done ? 

The question set me thinking; and 
here is the answer that came to my 
mind. 

L The first good I thought of as 
arising from Liberal Christianity, was 
a better Theology, A great and good 
theology is one of i£e best things 
anybody can give the world. Noble 
principles, true ideas, heavenly truths 
produce good results. By Liberal is 



meant, to be free from the hindrances 
and corruptions to which other forms of 
Christianity are subject to be charitable 
in its fellowship, to be large-minded in 
its plans and purposes, to be inclusive 
rather than exclusive in ^ its spirit, to 
hold the unity of spirit in the bond of 
peace. Many doctrines receive the 
sacred sanction of the truth, which are 
the traditions of men, not the command- 
ments of God. The trinity, total de- 
pravity, original sin,' eternal punish- 
*ment, predestination, particular grace, 
the Godship of Christ, miraculous con- 
version, the Liberal theology rejects. 
Li the place of these its Christianity of 
Christ gives one God our Father in 
Heaven; one beloved Son of the Father 
whom to know is Life Eternal; the ca- 
pacity of all men to be sons of God; '^iik 
its own hell and goodness its own 
heaven; life an education; the supreme 
end of our being service to God and 
man. 

n. Next to the gift of a new and. 
purer theology, which the Liberal 
Church under its various denominations 
has given the world, we come to the 
good it has done in applying Christi- 
anity to the wants and woes and sins of 
our race. Li enumerating its acts of 
philanthropy^ far be it from me to boast 
of them or glory in them. Eather 
would I say that with such a theology 
we ought to have done far more and 
better. "With such views as we enter- 
tain of God, of Christ, of man, his na- 
ture, his destiny, we have come far 
short of our duty. All that has been 
accomplished is but the first few drops 
of the shower of beneficence that is some 
day to pour down to fertilize the earth 
and wash white its bloody stains of war, 
intemperance, lust and misery, which 
have polluted the fair face of the uni- 
verse and destroyed the happiness of 
its children. 

I will proceed to enumerate some of 
the philanthropies which have sprung 
from the Liberal churches and their 
members, and which date back to the 
great philanthropist Christ, and the 
greater philanthropist God. 

1. The movement for Peace in 
America was due to Dr. Noah Worces- 
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ter, a Unitarian, the intimate friend of 
Dr. Channing. He wrote the first 
powerful remonstrance in 1814 against 
resorting to brute force to settle the 
disputes of nations. It was a tract 
called a " Solemn Review of the Cus- 
torn of War." It was widely circulated 
in this country and abroad, and was 
one of the earliest impulses to the 
American Peace Society and the British 
Peace Society. It was translated into 
several languages in Europe. Dr.^ 
Worcester founded and edited for ten 
years The FHend of Peace, a magazine 
devoted to promote the cause. He has 
been truly called "the Apostle of 
Peace ", and honorably won that name, 
the Peace Maker, pronounced "blessed" 
in the beatitudes of Jesus. 

2. The first decided Temperance 
movement in America began under the 
inspiration of the Liberal faith. It was 
in Boston, Salem and Beverly, under 
the auspices of such men as Nathan 
Dane, Robert Rantoul, Abiel Abbot, Dr. 
Kirkland, Chief Justice Parsons, and 
later of W. E. Channing, Dr. Lowell, 
John Pierpont, and Modes Grant and 
others, that a society was formed to 
promote the cause, which has now 
gained such strength in the world. 
Other beginnings were made elsewhere, 
but the weight of public opinion was 
given to the enterprise in the Pilgrim 
City and in the Pilgrim State. And it 
was baptised in the name of the Christ- 
ian faith. 

3. The Anti- Slavery cause was so 
largely the result of Liberal thought in 
religion as well as in philanthropy, that 
it has always been difficult to establish 
Liberal societies in the South, and is so 
to this day. Garrison, May, Channing, 
Sumner, Hale, Adin Ballou, Parker, 
Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, and many 
others in the Abolition ranks, were 
largely believers in the better Theology, 
which has always taught that to help 
the helpless, to free the oppressed, to 
save the lost, to bring deliverance to 
the captive, was more than the Thirty- 
nine Articles or the Assembly's Cate- 
<5hism. 

4. Sunday-schools were first intro- 
duced into America by three churches 



of the Liberal faith, in Beverly andiBos- 
ton, Mass., and Wilton, N. H. Robert 
Raikes, their founder in England, might 
be called an evangelical Liberal. Many 
of the churches of past ages have imitated 
the first disciples of Christ, in rebuk- 
ing little children and repelling them 
from his presence, rather than Christ 
himself in his tender love for them, 
saying, "Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." The 
Liberal theology vindicates the Christ- 
ian birth-right of the child, and would 
allow no break requiring a violent and 
abrupt revolution in character. The 
growth of the blade, and then the ear, 
and then the full corn in the ear, or the 
light shining more and more unto the 
perfect day, it believes to be the best 
emblems of the religious life. 

5. The answer to the question, What 
good has liberal Christianity done ? may 
again be answered by citing the Minis- 
try at Large, which was created by Dr. 
Tuckerman, of Boston, and followed up 
by C. F. Barnard, F. T. Gray, H. Wood, 
S. B. Cruf t, S. H. Winkley, E. J. Gerry, 
W. P. Tilden and many others — a noble 
work which has been extended. to many 
cities in this country and in Europe. 
The old idea of city missions and relief 
unions was either to render physicalaid 
by itself or spiritual aid by itself, either 
the loaf of bread or the tract, each sep- 
arately. The Tuckerman ministry was 
to combine the two, to relieve poverty 
and at the same time to provide worship 
and farith. Dr. Tuckerman was ah inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Channing, and drank 
in inspiration from his lips, as he went 
forth to minister to the lowest and the 
most unfortunate of the race. It was a 
remark casually dropped by Dr. Tuck- 
erman in the presence of Mary Carpen- 
ter, of England, that sent her forth as 
a noble philanthropist to raise the fallen 
of her sex, to provide ragged schools in 
the great cities, to accomplish measures 
of British legislation for the elevation of 
the perishing classes, and to raise the 
women of India to the rights and dig- 
nity of their sex. 

6. Ragged-schools in England were 
first started by John Pounds, a poor 
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shoemaker of the Liberal faith. They 
have probably done more to save the 
outcasts in the great cities than almost 
any other instrumentality. The history 
of John Pounds is a chapter in Liberal 
Christian philanthropy never to be for- 
gotten. 

7. The first active agitator of public 
hospitals for the Insane was Miss Doro- 
thea L. Dix. She also was a member 
of Dr. Channing's church, from which 
many philanthropies sprang forth to 
ameliorate the sorrows and sins of man- 
kind. Miss Dix, like John Howard, 
went forth through the length and 
breadth of the land to arouse pjiblic 
opinion for the relief of these most un- 
fortunate members of our humanity. 
She visited the State Legislatures, the 
Congress of the United States, gathered 
statistics, awakened the attention of 
public men, appealed to the churches, 
drew up memorials and petitions and 
was instrumental in soon getting estab- 
lished nineteen hospitals in as many 
states. The good work went on, and 
from the zealous impulse she gave, state 
hospitals, one or more, are to be found 
in every state, and not only so, but the 
attention of the whole civilized world 
has been more carefully and earnestly 
devoted to this cause. Nor was Miss 
Dix satisfied with limiting her work to 
the insane. She has visited most of the 
jails and states' prisons in the United 
States and Canada for the relief of 
prisoners and the promotion of better 
methods of prison discipline. In the 
sanitary work in the Crimea, in the war 
between Russia and the Allied Powers, 
she wals engaged in ministering to the 
sick and wounded soldiers and sailors; 
and in the civil war in our own qountry 
she went to the front and devoted her- 
self to hospital and field service in the 
same way. Her life, when written, will 
tell a wonderful tale of what one frail 
and often sufPerin*; and • invalid woman 
can achieve when she stretches out her 
hand in the name and the spirit of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Wonders of benevolence 
have sprung to light, and her path 
through life has been a series of moral 
and spiritual victories. 

8. This leads me to speak of Miss 



Florence Nightingale, and her work in 
the Crimea and in England, for army 
hospitals and the relief of the sick and 
wounded in the field during war. She 
is a Liberal Christian of devoted piety. 
Perhaps no woman in the world wears 
a brighter crown of pure, disinterested 
benevolence. 

9. This again brings me to the noble 
Sanitary work done for the soldiers and 
sailors of our war by Rev. Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, of New York, a most earnest 
preacher and illustrator of the Liberal 
faith. Li the spirit of Miss Florence 
Nightingale of England, and of Miss 
Dix of America, in their labors and 
sacrifices in the Crimean war, he took 
up the plan of creating a comprehensive 
Sanitary Commission of the United 
States, to raise money to send to the 
front hospital supplies and medical and 
other stores, and to organize corps of 
physicians and nurses for army and 
navy relief, and thus supplement all the 
Government could do for the remedy 
and alleviation of the inconceivable suf- 
ferings of the camp, the field, the prison 
and the ship. Sixteen millions of dol- 
lars were raised, two millions in Cali- 
fornia alone, by the energy of StaiT 
King and Dr. Bellows, for this magnifi- 
cent charity. An army of agents, nurses 
and physicians were sent into the field, 
and an amount of good was accom- 
plished such as eternity only can mea- 
sure or reveal. If we raise statues and 
monuments to those whose dread office 
it was to destroy men's lives, why shoul 1 
we not honor in a similar or some no- 
bler way him who was the savior of 
multitudes of lives, and whose single 
hand lifted the burden from countless 
thousands, and smoothed the pillow of 
distress and death for the wounded and 
dying ? If any man in America de- 
serves a statue in the Capitol, or in 
Central Park, it is Dr. Bellows. 

At the same time in the war his 
friend and brother of the same church, 
Rev. John H. Hey wood, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, devoted himself to the same 
work, and accomplished a vast amount 
of good in connection with the Sanitary 
Commission of the United States. Many 
other noble, self-sacrificing men and 
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women — Revs. Messrs. Knapp, Fuller, 
Staples, KicHardson, Forman, Conant, 
Collyer, W. H. Channing and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore ought to be men- 
tioned in this connection, but they can 
only be referred to here. They all 
hailed from the faith of Channing and 
IBallou. 

10. Rev. Dr. W. G. Eliot, of Si 
Xouis, created a Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, which disbursed half a million 
a month for the relief of the soldiers in 
the armies and hospitals of that part of 
the country. He resigned for one year 
his duties as pastor of the large Unitarian 
church in that city to devote himself to 
this work. The history of that noble 
^enterprise is one of the most cheering 
<5hapters in the history of the great civil 
war. Dr. Eliot is also the founder of 
the Washington University, of St. 
Xiouis. 

11. If asked further, by some un- 
satisfied inquirer, what good has ever 
been done by Liberal Christianity or 
Liberal Christians, we will point to the 
Cooper Institution of New York, founded 
and endowed by Peter Cooper, a member 
of Dr. Bellows' church, and a constant, 
devout attendant on his ministry. This 
institution, with an endowment of over 
two million dollars, was established to 
give an industrial and artistic education 
free to the children of the people, to 
open a library and reading-room to all. 

A similar institution, though diflPerent 
in details, called the People^s Palace, 
has recently been established in Lon- 
don. Mr. Beaumont, a Liberal Christian, 
was the founder. It was dedicated last 
year by the Prince of Wales. 

12. The movement for the more 
Humane Treatment of Animals may 
be said to have originated from the 
members of the Liberal church. It was 
Mr. Richard Martin, a member of the 
British Parliament from Belfast, Ire- 
land, who first proposed a bill in that 
body to ameliorate the condition of 
animals. He was a Unitarian. In 
America it is Henry Bergh, a member 
of Dr. H. W. Bellows' church, who has 
been the great philanthropist in this 
cause, and he may be said to have been 
appointed and set apart to this office by 



his pastor. And in Boston the leading 
spirit in this work has been Mr. George 
T. Angell, who is also a liberal Chris- 
tian. So was Mr. Abram Firth. The 
most efficient worker in this noble cause 
in the West has been the Unitarian, Rev. 
Gustavus E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who is President of the American 
Humane Society. 

13. Free town and city Libraries 
were first opened in this country by 
Rev. Dr. Abbot and Rev. A. M Pendle- 
ton, Liberal ministers, in New Hamp- 
shire. The Boston Public Library was 
largely due to Prof. Ticknor, a Liberal 
layman of Boston; and Rev. Theodore 
Parker bequeathed to it his private 
library of 15,000 volumes. Very re- 
cently, hj the bequest of Enoch Pratt, 
of Baltimore, a public library has been 
created in that city and endowed with 
over a million of dollars. Mr. Pratt is 
also a liberal donor to the Colored Or- 
phan Asylum of Maryland, to the 
Hampton Institute for the Education 
of Indians and the Colored Race, to the 
Meadville Theological School, and to the 
Free academy of his native town in 
Massachusetts. He is a member of the 
Unitarian church of Baltimore, Rev. 
Chas. R. Weld, pastor. 

14. The Flower Mission, which is 
now in operation in America and in Eu- 
rope, by which flowers are distributed 
to asylums, gaols, prisons, hospitals, 
and to the sick among the poor of the 
cities, is due to a lady missionary at 
large in Hollis-street Church, Boston, 
under the ministry of Rev. George L. 
Chaney. Coming one morning into the 
city from the country with flowers in her 
hand, she was followed by a group of 
poor children, eagerly asking for a 
flower. The thought then occurred to 
her, what a blessing to many shut up in 
close quarters in hospitals, children's 
and old people's homes, and in prison, 
it would be to furnish them with bou- 
quets of flowers fresh from the country 
gardens and fields! No sooner thought 
than done. From this little seed-germ, 
has burst into bloom a philanthropy 
that has spread not only over our own 
country, but has reached England and 
Europe. 
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15. The same tender thought and 
care for others which is the very genius 
of Christianity has appeared under an- 
other form largely through the agency 
of William H. Baldwin, the founder and 
manager of the Young Men's Christian 
Union in Boston. It is the Fresh Air 
Mission, the Country Week and the Sea- 
side Outing, designed to take people, 
both young and old, young children 
immured in foul tenement houses, 
seamstresses and mothers worn and 
weary with singing " the song of the 
shirt ", tired teachers who cannot afford 
to travel, convalescents from the hospi- 
tals, and give them fresh country air, 
fresh country fare, a sight of the hills 
and forest and sea. 

16. The Children's Aid Societies which 
have been in operation now for many 
years are largely due to the Liberal faith. 
The Arabs of the street are provided 
with lodging houses, with free dinners, 
with free evening schools, and employ- 
ment obtained for them. Another branch 
of this charity is to provide permanent 
homes in the country for orphans and 
those worse than orphans who have in- 
temperate and brutal parents. Dr. Bel- 
lows, Albert Fearing, John E. Williams, 
William Crosby and many others have 
aided this blessed ministry. 

17. Probably no man has done so 
much for the Free Public Schools of 
oilr country as Horace Mann, the Presi- 
dent of Antioch College. Others have 
done nobly, but he excelled. He en- 
kindled that zeal and' devotion to the 
cause which has never died out, and 
which, lighting from soul to soul and 
from state to state, has wrapped the 
whole educational corps in a warm and 
glowing, interest and devotion to this 
supreme interest of our country and the 
world. Nor has he a less worthy suc- 
cessor in JRev. A. D. Mayo, who is de- 
voting his life to the mission of educa- 
tion in the South, with singular devo- 
tion, ability and success. 

18. The Universalist brethren have a 
brilliant record in philanthropy. Their 
doctrine of the Love of God is fitted to 
make philanthropists. The abolition 
of capital punishment in the States 
where it has been brought about has 



been largely due to the labors and 
eloquence of such men as Kev. Charles 
Spear, George W. Quimby, E. H. Chapin 
and others. God bless their mem- 
ories. 

19. The Kindergarten movement in 
this country has been chiefly furthered 
by Miss E. E. Peabody, Mrs. Horace 
Mann, Mrs. Quincy Shaw and other de- 
voted philaniJiropists and educators of 
the Liberal faith. 

20. The work of Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe ought never to be forgotten in 
this glorious record of philanthropies. 
After his chivalric devotion to the cause 
of Greek freedom abroad, he returned 
to his own country to consecrate him- 
self with an equally self-sacrificing spirit 
to the cause of liberty at home, and es- 
pecially to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the blind and the deaf and 
dumb and of the feeble minded. The 
Institution of the Blind at South Boston 
received his untiring labors to the close 
of life. His wonderful success in the 
education of Laura Bridgman and OH- 
ver Caswell, his efforts in printing works 
for the blind in raised letters, and his 
intellectual sagacity and originality in 
devising methods of relief for his hap- 
less fellow creatures, were only surpassed 
by the whole-souled love and tender 
sympathy of his ministry of benevolence. 
His son-in-law and successor, Mr. Anag- 
nos, has followed in the same path of 
philanthropy. That institution in South 
Boston, with the mingled lights of Chris- 
tian beneficence and literary and reform- 
atory labors of Dr. Howe and his wife, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and their child- 
ren, has been a city set on a hill, radiat- 
ing light far and wide over our country 
and the world. 

21. The cause of the Indians has 
found in the ladieg of the Liberal faith 
some of its most earnest and disinter- 
ested laborers, speakers and writers. I 
need but mention Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson, the author of "Ramona", Mrs. 
Horace Mann, Miss E. E. Peabody and 
Miss Mary F. Eastman. 

22. Nor ought the work of Miss Amy 
Bradley, among the colored people in 
Wilmington, N. C, to be forgotten, or 
that of her noble supporter, Mrs. Hem- 
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enway, with her gifts of one hundred 
thousand dollars for education. 

III. After these splendid evidences 
of benefits rendered to the wor}d,.if the 
question should still be asked, What good 
has the Liberal Faith done? I should 
point to American Literature^ and claim 
that Liberal Christianity has contrib- 
uted the largest share of the works of 
which we are all proud, and which have 
tended so much to raise our character 
in the eyes of all the other nations of 
the earth. It is scarcely seventy years 
since it was contemptuously asked by 
the Edinburgh Review, Who reads an 
American book ? But see what a fruitful 
and original outburst of genius and 
power has glorified our literature in these 
later years. The poets Bryant, Pierpont, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, 
the Gary 8isters,Chadwick and Mrs. Jack- 
son, are of the Liberal Christian faith. 
The historians, Prescott, Hildreth, Mot- 
ley, Higginson, Palfrey, Parkman, Ban- 
croft, are of the Liberal faith. So are 
the orators Webster, Sumner, Edward 
Everett and Dewey. So are the essay- 
ists Emerson and Thoreau and King and 
Whipple, and the novelist Hawthorne, 
and the scientists Pierce, Agassiz, Wy- 
man and Dr. Hill. Take these men and 
women and their works out of American 
literature and how large a part would 
be gone! 

Nor in the highest form of literature, 
the Hymns of Devotion, the closest com- 
munion of the human with the divine, 
has the Liberal Faith been a dumb wit- 
ness of the everlasting Glory and Good- 
ness. If we should, out of all the hymn 
books, select the one strain that is most 
frequently and fervently sung by all 
sects, it would probably be, "Nearer, 
my God, to thee ", written by Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams, of London, a Unitarian. 
And not far behind is Miss Helen Maria 
Williams', "While Thee I seek. Protect- 
ing Power", or Bo wring's "In the Cross 
of Christ I glory ". While Emerson, the 
Longfellowe, Bryant, Chadwick, Clarke, 
Very, Hill, Lowe, Mason, Holmes, Hedge, 
Hosmer, Gannett, the Carys, Bulfinch, 
Barbauld, Furness, Johnson, Norton, 
Parker, Peabody, Sears, Ware and Cha- 
pin have given us lyrics of praise and 



consecration that angels might sing, and 
doubtless do sing. But enough. 

To the question, then. What has Lib- 
eral Christianity done for the world ? I 
have now given briefly the answer that 
comes to my mind. A brighter, truer 
and more cheerful Theology, a more ten- 
der and comprehensive Philanthropy — 
as proved by the too long details given, 
— and a vastly enlarged, improved and 
ennobled Literature — these are contri- 
butions, priceless in their value, which 
the Liberal Church has made to the 
Church Universal. 

In no spirit of self-glorification or 
depreciation of others is this vindication 
made, but in the interests of truth and 
self- respect. 

A. A. LiVERMORE. 



WHY "MORALS" ALONE? 

Every one will agree, I suppose, that 
the received and universal definition of 
a church down to this time is that of a 
religious body. It has always been 
understood to mean a body which in- 
cludes worship and action, love to God 
and love to man, religion and ethics, 
faith and works, spiritual life and 
righteous conduct. Itihas been believed 
that the advantage which a church has 
over an ethical societv lies in this, that 
it uses religious motives to produce 
moral conduct. A merely ethical society 
seems to some of us to resemble a train 
of cars full of passengers, but with no 
locomotive to move it. That faith in 
God is a powerful motor for good con- 
duct was believed by Socrates and 
Seneca, by Marcus Aurelius andEpicte- 
tus, just as much as it has been believed 
in the Christian church. 

I hope, then, that it will not be called 
persecution if we ask our Western 
friends, simply as a practical question, 
why, when churches have always been 
founded on this double basis of relig- 
ion and morals, they think it best to 
make a change and put them on mor- 
als only ? Why, when they themselves 
believe in God, are they not willing to 
say so? We have all seen in works of 
decorative art the aesthetic stork stand- 
ing on a single leg. We know that he 
has, in reality, two legs; why does he 
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hide one carefully away and choose 
to stand supported only by the other ? 

As a practical question, we believe 
that the double basis is larger than the 
single one. Certainly Christianity in- 
cludes ethics and religion, but an ethical 
society stands for ethics alone. There 
is no truth taught by ethics which has 
not also been taught by Christianity. 
Why, then, when we have the Christian 
church which includes morals and reli- 
gion, is it thought necessary to found 
another on morals alone ? This course 
reminds one of the action attributed to 
Sir Isaac Newton, who, wishing to pro- 
vide an entrance into his house for his 
two cats, first cut a hole large enough 
to admit the big cat, and then thought 
it necessary to cut another, through 
which the little cat might come in. This 
did not argue the lack of genius, good- 
ness and wisdom in the great philoso- 
pher;, but only that he did not show 

much practical faculty on this occasion. 

Jambs Fbeeman CijAbke. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIANISM. 

ONB HUNDRED CENTS ON THE DOLLAR THE 
CREED OP UNITARIANS. 

Samuel Sharpe, a distinguished Lon- 
don banker, who was a Unitarian through 
and through, was once asked by a busi- 
ness friend what the Unitarian creed 
was. He replied that Unitarians were 
not very strong upon creed, but that what 
Unitarianism meant was twenty shillings 
in the pound. That is, it meant a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, and, whenever 
it was asked to divide its assets, you 
always found there was a hundred 
cents for every dollar of promise. I 
like that statement. It means that Sun- 
day and Monday and Tuesday are the 
same thing. When I say this, my Pres- 
byterian friend, my E.oman Catholic 
friend, my Episcopal friend, say, "That 
is a very outrageous brag for a Unita- 
rian minister to make". " Why, I 
preached a sermon last Sunday ", they 
say, '* on honest}", from the text. Let him 
that stole steal no more". That is all 
trae, but yet, when I come to examine a 
little into what these gentlemen say 
they believe on Sunday, or what is found 
in the book which they have in their 



hands on Sunday, and when I contrast 
that with what I find them saying on 
'change or at the caucus on Thursday 
and Friday, it does not seem to me that 
I get a hundred cents on a dollar. For 
instance, I go to conference with my 
Presbyterian friend ; and, after he has- 
asked me to lead in prayer out of cour- 
tesy, and 1 sit down, he stands up and 
tells the people that they are all born 
totally depraved, that there is no help in 
them, and that the fraction is very small 
of those who by" divine grace will ever 
get into heaven, but that all must try to- 
come into that fraction. I go out of the 
church feeling, rather sad; but my Pres- 
byterian friend and I .meet the next 
night at a caucus, and he makes an ad- 
dress, and says, "If you can only get at 
the unbiased voice of the American 
people, all will be well. The voice of 
the people is the voice of God; and, if 
only these demagogues and tricksters^ 
hadn't got hold of the people, the whole 
thing would be right". Then I say to 
him : " How is this ? I heard last night 
we were all totally depraved and inca- 
pable of good". He replies : " That is 
what we were in the church. We were- 
totally depraved and incapable of good;, 
but when you come to universal suffrage, 
it is quite another thing, and, when I 
come to inform the people what is whaty 
I tell them they are none of them totally^ 
depraved, but all are capable of the- 
highest good". 

Some of my excellent Unitarian 
friends go to the Episcopal, church, be- 
cause they like the decorous order of 
service, they say. But, when I go to 
their church, I find it stated in the back 
of their book that my best friend, Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of the world, is now 
sitting at the right hand of God, in the 
same flesh, bone and body which he 
wore in Palestine. I say, "How is it 
about that"? "Oh", they say, "that 
is an accident of the bookbinder: that 
is bound in at the end of the book. We 
have nothing to do with that; all we 
want you to do is to say the Lord'& 
Prayer and obey the Ten Command- 
ments". I don't like it. I don't like 
to have a thing bound in at the end of 
the book, and I am very glad not to 
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liave anytliiiig bound in at the end of 
the Unitarian book. I am very glad 
that we are able on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday to stick to 
•exactly the thing we said on Sunday. 

E. E. Hale. 



A SON'S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

VI. 

SOME MOBE ABOUT PBEAGHING. 

You received so kindly, you dear old 
father, the little suggestions I made a 
month ago, about beginning, your ser- 
mon with some short, clear statement 
of what your subject is going to be, that 
I will venture upon another hint or two. 
You see, I have to go around the coun- 
try a good deal on business, and often, 
on a Sunday, I find myself in some 
town where there is not one of our own 
•churches, so that I have many oppor- 
tunities of hearing the preachers of 
other religious bodies. I always like 
to go somewhere, it feels more Sunday - 
like and home-like. In thus going 
about I have been a good deal inter- 
ested in noticing where the other preach - 
'era differ from ours. Of course, I need 
hardly tell you that on the whole I in- 
finitely prefer our own, or, at least, feel 
that I ought to do. Why, father, there is 
more real, solid feeding matter in one 
^f your sermons than in any dozen that 
T have ever listened to among the 
— ists and — ians. Only think, for in- 
stance, of that magnificent sermon you 
gave us twt) months ago on the meta- 
physics of ethics, that sermon wjiich lit- 
tle Mrs. Flinders afterwards asked you 
to read at the Poly cultural Club; or that 
on the religious philosophy underlying 
Browning's poems. I don't believe there 
is any church on this continent, except 
ours, in which such sermons could have 
been heard. And though I don't mean 
that you always give us such efforts as 
those, still for scholarly abstruseness, 
and the mental stimulus of sustained 
unintelligibility, I do think, without 
vanity — it is hardly a subject for vanity, 
perhaps — that our pulpits are quite un- 
approached. But what has specially 
struck me, in these Methodist and Bap- 
tist preachers whom I occasionally hear. 



is a certain directness, which seems to 
appeal to common minds with a curi- 
ous power — and after all, we are most of 
us common minds, however, we may pre- 
tend not to be. I notice this kind of 
difference, for instance : Supposing 
you, father, are going to preach a ser- 
mon on the " the wages of sin is death," 
you will spend at least two-thirds of 
your time in refuting all the modem 
scepticisms which shade off the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong into mere self - 
evolved prudential regulations, or which 
evaporate the struggle of conscience into 
a game of solitaire. I know you do it 
admirably, and yet sometimes when I 
have seen in the pews near me young 
fellows whom I meet about town, and 
poorly dressed men and women who 
look as if the struggle of life was very 
hard upon them, I have wished that 
somehow you could treat these matters 
of sin, and doing right, a little more 
down on the level of common daily liv- 
ing. I heard a man preach, three Sun- 
days ago, in the Methodist church at 
Bampton, Conn., on that very text, and 
he did not philosophize about sin, but 
just took for granted that people knew 
what it meant, and plunged right into 
the matter — speaking of the temptations 
there are in the world^ and how hard it 
is to keep right, but still putting it: 
what a sad thing it is when a man gives 
way before his temptations, and how 
sin does grow upon one like a fatal dis- 
ease. He did not say much about hell, 
and what little he had about it was 
about the hell which wrong-doing brings 
right away, in this world ; but he made 
everyone feel that; and it was all in such 
a kindly spirit, as of one who had a great 
pity for poor, struggling sinners, and. 
felt that God had, too, and who wanted 
to help them to be a bit stronger. I 
could not help thinking afterward, why 
can't our ministers preach a little more 
in that fashion ? 

And the same difference comes out in 
other ways. It seems to me as if our 
ministers have such a way of preaching 
about things, rather than preaching the 
things themselves. Where a Methodist 
j would preach repentance, one of our 
ministers will preach about repentance. 
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There's cousin Tom, — all the time ex- 
plaming and justifying! If he has a 
text about God's love, his sermon will 
be almost all a sort of explanation of 
why we should believe in the love of 
God, how all religions have had some- 
thing of this in them, of how the diffi- 
culties in the subject (which he always 
states with special force) are capable of 
being met, — and giving here and there 
a side hit at some of the errors of other 
churches on the subject, such as the idea 
that God only loves the elect, or, that 
other doctrine, that after death the 
wicked will be eternally shut out from 
his love. It is all very good, and Tom 
seems very earnest about it, and it 
makes one go away feeling that it has 
been well gut, and is quite unanswer- 
able; and still, somehow, it does not 
help a fellow much. It is a little as if one 
had come in cold and hungry for sup- 
per,, and, instead of being warmed and 
having a good square meal, had been 
entertained with a dissertation on food 
and an explanation of the most im- 
proved warming apparatus. Meanwhile, 
when I hear the Methodists, they go 
straight to work, just pressing home 
.the thought of God's love, showing how 
it actually comes in in life, giving here 
and there some illustration of how peo- 
ple have felt it, and how it has cheered 
them up and helped them to keep peg- 
ging away. I know all this is very 
common compared with the high intel- 
lectual si andard that we have been used 
to, but then there are a good many com- 
mon people in the world, and, moreover, 
I am not at all sure that even the un- 
common ones would not really like such 
preaching better, though they might not 
say so. Anyhow, father, I do think I 
would try it, if I were you^ instead of 

being your 

'* Co." 

THE FALASHAS: A CURIOUS JEWISH 

SECT. 

The Jewish Chronicle of November 
19 contains an account from the pen of 
D. A. Neubauer of the Jews in Abys- 
sinia. There are about 200,000 of them, 
and they go under the name of "Fala- 
shas ", which means emigrants or exiles. 



There are three different traditions of 
their origin, one of which is that their 
setti^Qient dates back to the^ time of 
the Queen of Sheba, whom the Abys- 
sinians claim to have been their queen, 
and to have borne a son Menelek to 
Solomon, from whom the Abyssinian 
kings are supposed to be descended. 
With this son, on his return from being 
educated in Jerusalem, came twelve 
priests; the tradition even preserving 
the name of their high priest as Azariah, 
the son of Zadok. A second tradition 
says that they are Jews who escaped to 
Egypt from the Babylonian exile, went 
up the Nile, and settled first in the 
western part of Abyssinia, called Quara, 
— ^in favor of which is the fact that they 
still speak among themselves a dialect 
closely related to Siat of Quara. A third 
tradition reports that they were refugees 
from Palestine at the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Komans. 
As to which date is most likely, modern 
authors differ. The missionary Flad 
thinks that they came to Abyssinia be- 
tween the time of Solomon and that of 
the emigration in the time of Jeremiah. 
The passage in Zephaniah iii, 10, 
"From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 
my suppliants, even the daughters of my 
dispersed, shall bring offerings", seems 
to imply that the Jews knew of their 
fellow-religionists being there, before 
the exUe. Various other tokens of high 
antiquity are to be noted. They know 
nothing of Purim and Harukah, whence 
it will appear that they must have 
left Palestine before the Book of Esther 
was recognized as canonical. 

In most of their ways they are strict 
Jews of a very early type. They observe 
circumcision, are very particular about 
clean and unclean meats, require the 
blood to be removed from the meat, and 
use long graces in the name of "the 
Lord God of Israel, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, who is the God 
of all men". Their Sabbath, however, 
begins at daybreak on Saturday, and no 
fires are allowed during the day, food 
being all prepared on the Friday, and 
a common Sabbath meal being eaten in 
the synagogue. More curious is it to 
find that they still offer blood sacrifices. 
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animals being slaughtered by the priests 
on the altar. The most singular thing 
about them, however, is that from the 4th 
century they have had orders of monks 
and nuns, and practice death-bed con- 
fession. They have not forgot4;en Jeru- 
salem, and look forward to an eventual 
return thither, but they have no fixed 
idea about a Messiah, ^4n fact they 
scarcely know the word Messiah at all", 
says Dr. N., "they call him Son of the 
Lion", which is perhaps an allusion to 
the son of Judah; sometimes they call 
him "the great Theodoras ", which they 
have borrowed from the legends of the 
Abyssinians. They know no Hebrew, and 
possess scriptures only in an Ethiopic 
translation, made according to their 
tradition by the first high priest Aza- 
riah. Their Book of the Law, which 
they call Orith (the Aramaic and Syriac 
word Oraitha), consists of the five books 
of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Samuel and 
Ruth. 

Each village has a house of prayer, 
which consists of the holy place, and the 
holy of holies which only the priest can 
enter, and on the table in which is kept 
the Orith, or Law. There is an altar, 
on which the sacrifices are offered; and 
the women and men are separated in 
their worship. They keep the passover, 
and fifty days later observe the feast of 
the Harvest. On the new moon of No- 
vember is the day of General Assembly, 
when they all gather on the top of a 
mountain (query — a relic of the old 
"high-places"?) for prayer and sacri- 
fice. It is also noteworthy, that they 
keep a special festival, the llfch day of 
the new moon of July, as "the day of 
the memory of Abraham". 

FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Forgiveness of injuries is well illus- 
trated in our Sunday-school lessons on 
the Teachings of Jesus by the story of a 
schoolboy who borrowed his teacher's 
pocket-knife. By hitting upon a nail in 
the board he was cutting, the boy injured 
the knife, and threw it away rather than 
own the harm he had done. By and by, 
the master in his talk to the school 
declared that it was never too late to 
mend; whereupon the boy's conscience 



woke; he recovered the knife from the 
swamp where he had thrown it, and 
handed it back to the master, imploring 
his forgiveness. It was the very spirit 
of Christ which answered him: "John,. 
I forgave you long ago. I did not be- 
lieve you would keep the knife, and I 
am only too happy to say from my heart 
I forgive you. I don't believe you will 
ever do such a thing again '\ 

A more touching instance is what 
Captain Ladd told me of himself. His 
nearest neighbor at Minot was a maa 
perpetually quarreling with everybody. 
And one day Mr. Ladd's hens strayed 
into the neighbor's yard. Without any 
ceremony they were all thrown back 
over the fence with their necks rang. 
Good Mrs. Ladd thought she could not 
put up with such treatment; but Mr. 
Ladd said he would wait till his time 
came. 

One night not very long after he dis- 
covered his neighbor's swine in his corn- 
field. When Qieir owner hunted them 
up they were finishing their breakfast in 
the Captain* s pig-pen. The quarrelsome 
neighbor was almost unmanned; he could 
only say: "Mayn't I pay for them 
fowls " ? From that time on he was the 
best of neighbors ; and when Mr. Ladd> 
went abroad on a mission of peace he 
took excellent charge of the house and 
farm and would not hear of any pay for 
his trouble. 

Still more remarkable was Dr. Bow- 
ditch's self-conquest when he discov- 
ered the piracy of his " Practical Navi- 
gator " by a neighbor who was selling 
the book under another name in a little 
disguised form. Becoming aware of 
the man's utter poverty, Mr. Bowditch 
corrected the mistakes of the book, 
headed a subscription list for its sale, 
and promised the penitent fellow to help 
him through future difficulties if he 
would only be steadfast in the right. 
This is a far better memorial of his ex- 
cellence even than the beautiful monu- 
ment near the chapel in Mount Auburn. 

F. w. H. 

One of the most interesting and instructive 
books for children is *' Young Folks' Pictures 
and Stories of Animals ". By Mrs. S. Tenney. 
Lee & Shepard: pp. 149. Price forty cents. 
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WOMAN'S WORK. 



CHICAGO. 



We called attention some months ago to the 
admirable work being done in the direction 
of practical beneficence by the Women's Club 
of Chicago. This work seemed to us worthy 
of notice, first because of its intrinsic excel- 
lence, but chiefly because it was work planned 
and carried into successful operation by a 
club of ladies organized for literary purposes, 
which has maintained from its beginning 
nine years ago an enviable reputation for the 
able literary papers and discussions which 
have been furnished for its fortnightly ses- 
sions. This club has tried the experiment 
and demonstrated the feasibility of making a 
literary organization an efficient agency for 
the uplifting of society in moral as well as 
purely intellectual lines, an example which 
other ladies* literary clubs might wisely copy. 
Three new lines of practical work have been 
undertaken by the Chicago Club since our 
former notice which we are sure our readers 
will be glad to have us report. 

Last spring the Home Committee (the club 
does its work through a number of distinct 
committees of its members) opened a Train- 
ing School for Domestic Service; also the 
Home, Reform and Philanthropy commit- 
tees, together with some other women's organ- 
izations, opened a Protective Agency for 
Women and Children, which has already 
demonstrated its right to be and the need 
there was for it by what it has accomplished, 
and the work is growing upon its hands. This 
winter the members of the club have reached 
out helping hands in still another direction, 
by organizing an Association for the purpose 
of Teaching the Minor Arts (drawing, model- 
ing in clay, wood carving, etc.) to children 
unable to pay for such instruction. The asso- 
ciation will aim to do a work similar to that 
of the London Home Art Association, — the 
special purpose in view in Chicago being to 
reach the boys upon the streets and give them 
work which will be both interesting and of 
practical value. 



CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The post-office mission work, which was so 
efficiently carried on by Miss Sallie Ellis, has 
been taken up by Miss Belle Fithian, 315 
Elm street. She has charge of a loan library 
of Unitarian books and sends out Unitarian 
literature through the mails to applicants. 



Unitarian books may also be purchased of 
her. 

The Cincinnati Branch of the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference meets monthly at the 
residence of Mrs. Thayer, 119 Garfield place. 
The organization now has sixty members, and 
makes its special work a free circulation of 
our denominational literature in the West. 
It has issued its programme for nine monthly 
literary meetings during the season — three 
having been already held. The topics to be 
presented and discussed are : The Childhood 
of Jesus; Dress in Relation to Health; What 
Doctrines did Jesus Teach? Punishments; 
The Friends of Jesus; The Miracles of Jesus; 
The Higher Education of Girls; The Death 
and Resurrection of Jesus. 

BOSTON. 

The monthly business meeting of the Suf- 
folk Branch of the Women's Auxiliary Con- 
ference was held the 6th of December. 

Post-office mission work has been resumed 
with vigor, the Arlington street church, 
which was the starter of the work in Boston, 
reporting that during the month of Novem- 
ber they had sent over one thousand tracts, 
besides packages and letters, to their corre- 
spondents. 

Religious study classes either are already 
or soon will be formed by the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, and King's Chapel. The 
reading of some religious book, followed by 
a discussion, has for some time been a feature 
of the meetings of the Branches of the Sec- 
ond Church, South Congregational Church 
and Church of the Disciples. The First Par- 
ish Church, Dorchester, will send four hun- 
dred dollars, part proceeds of a fair held by 
them this fall, to aid in building the church 
in Gardiner, Mass., and over one hundred 
dollars has been pledged by different Branches 
for Arcadia, Wisconsin. Before the close of 
the meeting Gen. Marshall kindly gave a 
brief statement of the most urgent needs of 
the Crow Indian agency, showing that al- 
though much has already been done there 
still remains much more to do. The Auxil- 
iary will doubtless during the coming year 
" lend a hand." 



M. C. 8. 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT FROM IOWA. 

Not long since the mail brought me a let- 
ter from one of the interior towns of Iowa, 
which contains much to encourage our 
workers in the Post-office Mission and the 
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Women's Auxiliary Conference. The writer 

says : 

" In 1852 I joined the church calling 
itself * The Church of God ', known as Wine- 
brennarians. I served as elder for about 
twenty years, then about five years as a minis- 
• ter among them. * * * I never could 
believe their doctrines of total depravity, 
trinity, and vicarious atonement. Last spring 
I entered into a correspondence with the 
Women's Auxiliary Conference of the Unita- 
rian Church, at Jamaica Plain, Mass., and 
received from them various tracts, papers, 
periodicals, and two books,-^Channing's and 
^eabody's sermons, — and I find them so beau- 
tifully and delightfully in accord with my 
views of religion, and have received from 
them such comfort and consolation in my 
trials, that I feel a love for the simple, help- 
ful faith they have taught. I desire a better 
acquaintance with the people teaching such 
inspiring truths in such plain and simple lan- 
guage. * * * I preach regularly at two 
places. And since 1 am alone, except my 
children, tJl of whom are of age, I desire to 
widen my circle of acquaintances and of 
labor. As society is constituted it seems to 
me that I ought to have some standing in a 
church if I can reasonaWy do so. * * * 
The secretary of the W. A. C. at Jamaica 
Plain has given me so much aid, and her 
correspondence shows so much of the spirit 
of Christ, that I find myself wishing I could 
have the benefits of such a church as theirs 
affords its membership. * * * I prize the 
letters I receive from the East very much, 
and would be glad to have such a correspond- 
ent as long as I live, but fear it may trespass 
on the time of the secretary, and have said so 
in my letters." 

These words of recognition have such a 

^ genuine and manly tone that I have thought 

they would be grateful to all the workers in 

the Auxiliary Conference and the Post-office 

Mission, and that perhaps they would aid in 

inspiring others to take up the work which 

has boundless opportunities for good. 

o. c. 



LITERARY NOTES. 



Everybody should read George Frederick 
Parsons' powerful article on ** 'Hie Saloon in 
Society ", in the January Atlantic, 

The American Unitarian Association expect 
to print as tracts Dr. James Martineau's two 
able addresses entitled, " Ideal Substitutes for 
God", and " The Relations Between Science 
and Religion". 

" Bits from Browning " is the title of a most 
dainty little pamphlet of selections from the 
poet named, made by Mrs. N. V. Walker. 
!race, 50 cents. For sale at the rooms of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
street, Boston. We do not see how the choos- 



ing of passages could have been better done, 
or the printer and binder have performed 
their work with more exquisite taste. 

From the same compiler we have two other 
pamphlets of not less attractiveness — one 
"Thoughts from Channing" and the other 
a poetical collection which she entitles " Un- 
dertones ", made up of some fifty short poems 
or parts of poems, religious in their character, 
rather in the minor key, but of exceptional 
beauty. Price of each, same as the above. 
For sale at 25 Beacon street. Boston. 

Nims & Knight, of Troy, N. Y., have pub- 
lished a volume entitled "The Two Voices: 
Poems of the Mountains and the Sea," selected 
by John W. Chadwick. Price, cloth, $1.00; 
Russia or seal, |2.25. 

Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, has published a new 
edition of "Christmas Day and AH the 
Year ", twenty-five excellent stories selected 
from the Christian Megister for publication 
in book form, by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

With the new year Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie retires from the editorship of the 
Unitarian Beview, and Rev. J. H. Allen takes 
his place. Mr. De Normandie's retirement is 
caused by press of parish and other duties. 

A considerable number of friends seem to 
think that the selections from the standard 
creeds of Orthodoxy which we gave our read- 
ers last month would make a useful tract We 
have accordingly printed the same as a leaflet, 
which will be furnished from l^is office at 
fifty cents a hundred. 

The Unita/rian Beview for January, 1887, 
will contain articles on "The Great Refusal", 
by Rabbi G. Gottheil; "The Revival of Learn- 
ing", by J. W. Chadwick; " Man Infinite", by 
Thomas Hill; "An Old Boston Preacher and 
Wit", by E. F. Hayward, and " Is the Course 
of Religion a Progression or a Degeneration?" 
by J. T. Bixby. 

The very able and satisfactory paper given 
by Prof. Le Conte before the recent Pacific 
Coast Liberal Christian Conference, in San 
Francisco, on " The Relation between Relig- 
ion and Evolution ", will soon be printed as 
a tract. The Conference will issue at once 
four tracts — ^the bepnning of a home series 
in the interest of Liberal Christianity. 

Rev. J. B. Harrison has just returned from 
a six months' tour of observation and investi- 
gation among the Indians of the west. A full 
report of his journey and observations, with 
suggestions, resulting therefrom, as to what 
ought to be done with or for the Indians, will 
soon be published, and will be sent free to 
those who apply for it. Address J. B. Harri- 
son, 1816 Filbert street, PMladelphia, Pa. 

The January number of the Magaeine of 
American History contains "A Group of 
Pre-Revolutionary Editors, or, BeginningB of 
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Jouralism in America,'* by Hon. 8. G. W. 
Benjamin ; " A curious Chapter in Vermont's 
History," by J. L. Payne ; "A Tribute to Ex- 
President Arthur," by J. M. Bundy; "The 
First American Rebel," by Hon. John W. 
Johnston : " The Baltimore Convention, 
1860," by A. W. Clason. 

Now that the Baptists have abandoned the 
attempt which they have been making for 
more than twenty years to build up a college 
in Chicago, there seems to be some probability 
that a real university, unsectarian in its char- 
acter, and worthy of the city and of the west, 
maybe established. Accordmg to the Chicago 
Tribune the matter is receiving serious atten- 
tion from certain prominent and wealthy men 
of the city. 

Two new Social Purity leaflets of the 
excellent Philanthropist Series have just 
been published. No. 8, " The Double Stan- 
dard of Morality ", by Mrs. Josephine E. But- 
ler; and No. 9, " Clean Lips ", by Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone. They are a valuable addition to 
an important branch of literature, and should 
be widely circulated. Price, ten cents a dozen; 
fifty cents a hundred. Address, The Philan- 
thropist, P. O. Box 2554, New York. 

"Devotions and Meditations, with Re- 
sponses ", is the title of a most excellent little 
Service Book for use in Sunday-schools and 
children's meetings, which has been prepared 
by Alice E. Wilson and published by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Association, London, 
England. The services are thirty- seven in 
number. If it could be republished in this 
country and bound up with one of our song- 
books it would be a valuable addition to our 
Sunday-school literature. 

Lend a Handy the noble monthly magazine 
of organized philanthropy, edited by Edward 
Everett Hale, is just entering upon its second 
year. We do not know how much of a sub- 
scription list it is getting, but we know it de- 
serves a large one. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., subscribed 
for three hundred copies, last year, for dis- 
tribution among its visitors. If all charity 
societies would supply their workers with this 
wise magazine there would be better charity 
work done. 

Rev. Robert CoUyer has written a history 
of his native town (Ilkley, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land), — a book upon which he has been en- 
gaged, as an aside, for many years. Into it 
he has put not onl^ a vast amount of care and 
research in verifying historical facts, tracing 
out important genealogies, etc., but also his 
heart, making it a real work of love. The 
book is so entirely local in its character that 
of course it can never find more than a very 
limited class of readers, yet we have seen 
nothing more thoroughly characteristic and 
delightful from the pen of its gifted author 
than some of these picturesque pages. It is 
of course published in England. 



The Unitarian Year Book for 1887, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association,, 
is out promptly, and contains, besides the 
usual information about our American 
churches and denominational interests, alsa 
similar information, in condensed form, con- 
cerning the Unitarian churches and denomi- 
national organizations of Great j^itain, and 
to some extent of the continent of Europe. 
We wish more of our people were in the 
habit of supplying themselves at the begin- 
ning of each year with this exceedingly handy 
and valuable little annual. Price 20 cents. 

"A White Heron, and other stories." By 
Sarah Ome Jewett. Boston : Houghton^ 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. This is a dainty,, 
gilt-edged volume in white, with a heron in 
outlines on the cover. These stories, like all of 
Miss Jewett's writings, are full of interest. 
One almost holds his breath while the fate of 
the "White Heron," with his "slender neck 
and crested head," hangs ii^ the balance. 
Though "The Gray Man^' and "Marsh Rose- 
mary " give us an indefinable feeling of sad- 
ness before we are aware of it, " The Dulham 
Ladies" and "The News from Petersham"' 
bring involuntary smiles. m. b. c. 

Of the eight beautiful calendars for 188T 
which are published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, two are new. These two are com- 
piled from the works of Robert Browning and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The calendars pub- 
lished in previous years, made up of selec- 
tions from Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney,, 
are also reissued tor 1887. All the calendars 
are mounted on cards most attractively deco- 
rated in gold and colors. All except the 
Whitney calendar contain portraits and other 
artistic designs. Especial attention is called 
to the fact that these calendar^, although not 
less artistic than those of previous years, and 
containing many features which render them 
of greater value, are sold at one half the price,, 
namely, fifty cents. 

The Chicago Browning Society has pub- 
lished a pamphlet of " Outline Studies of 
Robert Browning's Poetry "—twenty-five 
cents; for sale by Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
The object of the pamphlet is to furnish a 
brief guide to the study of the great poet. 
Half the space is devoted to a careful classifi- 
cation of his writings, and in such order as 
will lead the student most gradually from the 
simpler and more popular poems to the more 
profound and difficult. For students or 
readers who cannot go through all his work* 
two shorter programmes are offered. We are 
also given a chronological list of Browning's 
writings; some hints as to "helps" in Brown- 
ing study; brief information regarding the 
Chicago, London and other Browning socie- 
ties, etc. Persons who desire to become 
acquainted with this most difficult, and, to 
some, most fascinating of our modern poets,, 
will find very valuable help in this pamphlet. 
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An excellent pamphlet, entitled " What is 
Unitarianism?" — answering the question in 
Tiew of the present issue in the west, has re- 
•cently been published and somewhat widely 
•circulated. It bears the following si^atures: 
Charles A. Allen, New Orleans ; William S. 
Barnes, Montreal ; G. W. Cutter, Buffalo ; 
Henry W. Foote, Boston ; A. W. Jackson, 
Santa Barbara ; A. A. Livermore, Meadville ; 
T. G. Milsted, Chicago ; John Snyder, St. 
Louis, Charles R. Weld, Baltimore; Theo 
■dore C. Williams, New York. The pamphlet 
is a kindly, but clear and strong discussion 
of the movement in the west, which aims at 
putting Unitarianism on a solely Ethical 
basis. It should be read by ever^ Unitarian 
^md every one interested in Unitarianism. It 
•can probably be obtained from either one of 
the gentlemen named above. 

It is generally conceded that James Russell 
Lowell is nowhere more felicitous or able 
than in his addresses on special occasions. It 
is a fitting thing, therefore, that Houghton, 
Mifilin & Co. have just done in publishing a 
Tolume of the more notable of his occasional 
speeches, delivered in this country and Eng- 
land within the past five years. The book is 
<2alled "Democracy, and other Addresses." 
Price, $1.25. The subjects treated are " De- 
mocracy," an inaugural address on assuming 
the presidency of Uie Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, England, October, 1884 ; " Gar- 
field,^' " Dean Stanley," '* Fielding," " Cole- 
ridge," **Book8 and Libraries," "Wordsworth " 
and ** Don Quixote," these being the subjects 
of addresses delivered on various interesting 
occasions. The volume closes with the recent 
Harvard Anniversary Address. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke said in a recent 
sermon: " Perhaps you may know that these 
sermons which I deliver on Sunday are 
printed every week in a newspaper. Between 
four and five hundred have been thus pub- 
lished. People ask me, " How can you think 
of new things to say after all these years ? " 
I answer, first, that I do not care to be always 
saying new things. I often say what I have 
said before. The truth, if it be the truth, 
needs to be said a good many times. And 
then again, no one can tell what treasures of 
thought are stored away in the soul, unless he 
has constant occasion to draw upon them. 
When I began to preach I found it very hard 
to think of anything to say. Now I find it 
hard to say all I think." 



PUBLICATIOKS RECEIVED. 

To PvBUBHSBS. — All booka »eni to the Uritabian wtU 
be promptly endeiunetedgtd under the head of ^* F^Mir- 
oalioiw Rectined '\ yeiXh etattmenit ofpublieher^e priee^ 
if knoum. 

The Great Debate. Verbatim Report of the Discns- 
eion at the Meettn^ of the American Board of Commis- 
eioners for Foreign Missions, held at Dee Moines, 
Iowa, Oct. 7, 1886. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper. 
Pp. 86, Price aScents. 

Essays. By J. Vila Blake. Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Chicago. Pp.216. Price $1.00 



Poems. By J. Vila Blake. Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Chicago. Pp.188. Price $1.00 

Heart's Own. Verses. By Edwin R. Champlin. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. Pp.69. Price 

Robert Browning's Poetry. Outline Studies, pub- 
lished by the Chicago Browning Society. Charles H. 
KerrACo. Pp.50. Price 25 cents. 

Democracy and Other Addresses. By James Russell 
Lowell. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 'M5. Price. 1 25 

Bartholomew Legate, The Last Smithfield Martyr. 
By Florence Gregg. Swain, Sonneschen & Co., Lon- 
don, Eng. pp.275 

The Labor-Value Fallacy. By M. L. Scudder, it. 
Published by the Patriots' League. Chicago, pp. 96. 
Price 10 

Manual of the Unity Church. Springfield, Mass. 
0886) 



ENGLISH NOTES. 

The Freeman says that a lady has jnst died 
leaving £10,000 to the Dogs' Home at Bat- 
tersea, while to her executor, a poor parson 
with a large family, was left £100. 

The Rev. Henry Williamson, of Dundee, 
Scotland, editor oi the Unitarian Christian 
Magazinej is visiting America to study the 
me&ods of the Universalist and American 
Unitarian Churches. He is one of our most 
earnest missionary ministers, and has done a 
noble work in Scotland. 

The Christian Life says: " In France dur- 
ing the last seventy years there has been a 
great and striking development and growth 
of Protestantism. The number of pastors has 
increased from about 140 to nearly 1000; dad 
whereas at the commencement of the century 
Protestantism had no charitable or evangelis- 
tic institutions, to-day it has nearly forty 
orphanages, the same number of asylums for 
the aged poor, two large reformatories for 
adults, and a number of homes for all ^inds 
of afflicted ones." 

Rev. John Page Hopps, one of our most 
successful English Unitarian preachers to the 
people, has just recommenced (in addition to 
his regular services in his own church, the 
great meeting, Leicester) the seventh season 
of his special gatherings for '* the masses ", in 
Floral Hall. & immense audience assembled, 
completely filling the great hall. Some who 
were present, says the Christian Life, report 
that it was one of the most impressive sights 
they ever witnessed. The audience was a 
remarkable one, including all classes, from 
justices of the peace to the poorest of work- 
women and representatives of the old Leices- 
ter stockingers. Nothing could have exceeded 
the interest, devoutness, and intense attention 
manifested from beginning to end. 

Professor Francis W. Newman, brother of 
Cardinal Newman, has come out with a 
pamphlet renouncing the doctrine of a future 
life. Always brilliant, always restless, one of 
the purest and best of men, but one of the 
most crotchety, this is not likely to shake any- 
body's faith except his own. But what a com- 
ment it is upon one of his own favorite argu- 
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ment8 against the attitude of Christian disciple- 
ship, viz., that the great truths t)f theism and 
immortality are too secure in individual in- 
tuition to need the help of specially revealing 
souls. We may well set against Mr. New- 
man's latest position the latest word from 
Frances Power Gobbe, in a letter to Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, in which she says : " Now, 
in my old age, I feel glad when I find my 
friends tending in the direction of Christianity 
and not in that of the dreary desert of agnos- 
ticism.'* 

There is to be an Indian Theistic church in 
LondoiA A branch of the "Arya Samaj " is 
being opened, says the Britiah Weekly ^ by the 
Indian and Anglo-Indian residents in Bays- 
water. The members of this communion i 
meet regularly on Sunday, in a room lent 
for the purpose, pending the provision of 
more ample and permanent accommodation. 
So far they have had the help of Baboo 
Lakshmi Narayana, F. A. S., hon. secretary 
to the London Arya Samaj, who has compiled 
a hymn-book for their use, which has just 
been published at 97 Westbourne-grove. The i 
hymns are nearly all taken from Christian, 
and in many cases evangelical, sources — from 
Cowper, Watts, Hannah Moore, and Charlotte 
Elliot (whose memorable hymn, "My God, 
my Father, whilst I stray ", is amongst them), 
as well as from Addison, Mrs. Hemans, Mont- 
gomery, and Archdeacon Farrar. The fol- 
lowing are specially notable: "Lord, what a 
change within us one short hour"! *'0 God, 
oar help in ages past!" (Watts\ "How are 
Thy servants blest, O Lord!" (Addison); 
"One prayer I have, all prayers in one" 
(Montgomery). 

In one of our recent articles on "Unita- 
rianism in England ", mention was made of 
"Essex Chapel", situated in Essex street. 
Strand, London, as the first avowedly Unita- 
rian church in England, opened by the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey, when in 1774 he gave up 
Ms Episcopal living at Catterick, Yorkshire, 
and went to London to preach Unitarianism. 
This chapel continued to be one of our fore- 
most London churches as late as through the 
ministry of Rev. Thomas Madge, and it has al- 
ways been a center of great interest to English 
Unitarians. Accordingly, when a few years 
ago the population had drifted so completely 
away that it was no longer needed as a church, 
a movement was made to retain it as a per- > 
manent home for the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, the Sunday- School 
Association, and our other denominational 
activities. This has accordingly been done 
at a cost of nearly $150,000. About $40,000 
of this sum, however, was still lacking 
when the building was opened, and a vigor- 
ous movement is now going on among oar 
English churches (which, though as numer- 
ous as our American churches, are usually 
much poorer,) to clear off this amount. One of 
the most interesting features of this movement 
is that our Hungarian churches, having heard 



of it, have made a general collection to help it 
on, and have just forwarded five hundred 
dollars — a large sum for Transylvania. It is 
a verv pleasant token of good will. ** Essex 
Hall " is now, for English Unitarians, what 
the Unitarian Building in Boston is for those 
in this country. 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

{We wUh to represent every Unitarian church in 
the country in these columns, and wilt if our friends 
will help us. 

Ministers f Sunday-school superintendents cmd teach- 
ers^ and church workers everywhere, please send us 
word—britf, concise— of the important things you do, 

Don^t wait for an accumulation of items, out as soon 
as one of interest occurs send it immediately on a pos- 
tal cara.— Eds. Unitarian.] 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association at its last meeting voted 
to make Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky into a 
Missionary District, and put Rev. A. G. Jen- 
nings, who for several years has been the State 
Missionary of Indiana, in charge of the same. 

The fund for the erection of the Orville 
Dewey Memorial Building at Sheflield, Mass., 
has reached. $2,500. More money is wanted. 
Contributions may be made through Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Boston. A plan for the 
building drawn by Mr. W. R. Emerson has 
been accepted. The land for a site has been 
secured, and work on the structure will be 
commenced soon. 

Rev. Oscar McCulloch's church in Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has what it calls its »* Round Table '' 
— an association organized to assist in advanc- 
ing the interests of the church in a novel 
but most sensible way. Each week slips of 
invitation to the evening services of the church 
are sent out to such persons in the ofiicesy 
stores and factories of the city as have agreed 
to distribute the same. And on Saturday even- 
ings the hotels are visited and invitations are 
addressed to the strangers stopping over 
Sunday. 

At a meeting of Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers held in Channing Hall, Boston, a 
few weeks ago, a committee of six persons, — 
three from each denomination,— was appointed 
to arrange for a larger union meeting of min- 
isters and their wives during the next Anni- 
versary Week. 

The Pacific Coast Liberal Christian Con- 
ference, which met in San Francisco in No- 
vember, seems to have been a more than 
usually interesting gathering, on account of 
the earnestness and harmony of its spirit, the 
very wide region of territory represented, the 
impressiveness and strengthof the papers and 
addresses, and the fact that durin- it^ ^^^_ 
tinuance two young men, C. F. ^las^ey, Jr., 
and F. H. Gillette, were ordained to tlie min- 
istry. 

ChicagO.-On Januarj' 6 the CUanning 
Club is to give a reception to Rev. Krls^ofer 
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Janson, on which occasion he has promised 
to read his new romance, entitled, '' East of 
the Sun and West of the Moon: A Norwegian 
Fairy Tale, with Explanations". 
— The Board of Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Association held a meeting at 115 
Monroe street December 20, eleven members 
present. Letters were read or reported from 
other members, and from many sympathizers. 
West and East. Judge McCrary reported a 
correspondence which he had been having 
with Mr. Efflnger, the Secretary of the West- 
ern Conference, resulting in the statement 
from Mr. Efflnger that he and his associates 
would consent to no basis for that Conference 
containing the words ** pure Christianity", for 
reasons stated in Unity of December 11. 
After full discussion, therefore, the Board of 
the Association unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions, namely: 

Resolved^ Tliat it is the sense of this meeting that 
any attempt of the Western Unitarian churches to 
restore the Western UnitarianConf erence to a Christian 
or Theistic basis, against the wishes of those who are 
now its officers, would provoke bitter antagonisms and 
would be highly Inexpedient. 

Be%olved^^}i9X it is the sense of this meeting that it 
is very doubtful whether the abandonment of executive 
and missionary functions by the Western Unitarian 
Conference would be (under existing circumstances) 
conducive to satisfactory harmony. 

Active usefulness for the Association in 
several ways was planned, namely: 

1. By maintaining Head-quarters, Board meetings 
for consultation from time to time, and correspond- 
ence. 

2. By endeavoring to secure, wherever practicable, 
the adoption of the American Unitarian Association 
Hymn and Service Book in western churches. 

3. By stimulating western interest in the work of 
the American Unitarian Association, and directing 
contributions to its treasury. 

4. By distributing the tracts of the American Uni- 
tarian Association throughout the west, and assisting 
in the selection or preparation of new tracts. 

5. By encouraging and supporting the Unftarian. 

AltOIli 111. — J- B. Frost, recently from 
the Meadville Theological School, has been 
called to the pastorate of the Unitarian church. 

Arcadia, "Wis.— To meet a very press- 
ing need, a new parsonage has been built. 
But it had to be done partly **on faith.*' 
However, both the local society and the Wis- 
consin Conference are determined that the 
debt incurred must be paid up without delay. 
Who of our readers would like to help? Send 
sums, large or small, to Rev. T. Grafton 
Owen, Arcadia, Wis., or to Rev. T. B. For- 
bush, Milwaukee. 

Baltimore, Md.— Rev. Charles R. Weld 
has been preaching a series of sermons on 
the Bible, a part of which have been printed 
in the Baltimore American and have attracted 
much attention. 

Battle Creek, Mich.— The Independ- 
ent Liberal Church here, which Rev. Reed 
Stuart left to accept the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian society in Detroit, has called Rev. 
Theo. W. Haven. 



Belmont, Mass.— Rev. Hillary Bygrave 
was installed pastor of the Unitarian Church 
Nov. 18. 

Boston, First Church.— The Rev. 

Stopf ord Wentworth Brooke, son of Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke of London, after preaching at 
the First Church several months received an 
unanimous call, and entered upon his ministry 
by a very interesting installation service held 
Wednesday afternoon, December 29, in which 
Revs. E. E. Hale, A. P. Peabody, J. F. Clarke, 
E. A. Horton, George E. Ellis, F. G. Peabody, 
John W. Day and Brooke Herford took part 
The church was crowded and the spirit of the 
occasion was full of hope for the future of 
this noble old church. 

— ^The annual meeting of the Suffolk Con- 
ference was held at the Church of the 
Disciples December 9, afternoon and evening. 
Fourteen churches and four chapels, with 153 
delegates, were represented. The principal 
subjects, very earnestly discussed,- were, 
" Temperance Work " and " Our Duty to 
Boston ". 

— Mr. Edwin D. Mead announces a course of 
fifteen lessons on Aristotle, to consist of read- 
ings, exposition, criticism, discussion, and di- 
rections for further study — ^the whole as a 
help to the understanding of Greek philos- 
ophy and especially as a preparation for the 
Aristotle week at Concord next summer. 
— The Cambridge Brotherhood, made up of 
some of the later Harvard Divinity School 
graduates who are settled with churches in or 
near Boston, have arranged to hold a series 
of Sunday evening meetings for the people, 
in King's Chapel, to begin soon after the 
holidays. It will be an earnest effort to reach 
the non-churchgoing classes. 
— ^The Unitarian ministers, at their Mond^ 
club, on Dec. 20, discussed the question: "Is 
Conversion a lost art?" Rev. Francis Tiffany 
leading the discussion. 

— ^The Unitarian Club at its December meet- 
ing, at the Hotel Vendome, for the first time 
in its history opened its doors to ladies. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Mr. Camp and his 
society are very happy in their attractive and 
exceedingly home-like new church home. He 
is preaching evenings as well as mornings, 
and to excellent congregations. 
— Mr. Chadwick has a varied but interesting 
programme on Sunday evenings, made up 
partly of religious services and lectures by 
himself, partly of special lectures by distin- 
guished persons outside of his own congrega- 
tion, partly of exchanges, and partly of meet- 
ings for the discussion of important philan- 
thropies and reforms. 

— ^The Church of Our Saviour is still filling 
its pulpit by means of supplies; its congrega- 
tions are good. 

— Rev. Dr. Farley, who is now in his eighty- 
seventh year, keeps his vigor of mind and 
body to a most remarkable degree. No one 
is a more regular or interested attendant at 
the church where he so long ministered than 
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he, as no one could be more honored or be 
roved in parish and community. 
—The Willow Place Mission of the Church of 
Our Savior is doing a vigorous and excellent 
work, under charge of its devoted minister. 
Rev. A. D. Smith. Its Christmas entertain- 
ment for the poor children, and its Christmas 
aervices, were specially interesting. 

Bmnswick, He.— Rev. E. C. Guild has 
recently been giving courses of Sunday even- 
ing lectures on '*The Foundations of Hon- 
esty " and " Religious Poetry of the Seven- 
teenth Century". 

Concord, Mass.— Robert Collyer and 
Dr. A. P. Putnam have been lecturing in the 
Lyceum Course. 

Exeter, N. H.— R©v. a. C. Nickerson 
assumed the charge of this society in April 
last. Ex-Governor Ch'arles H. Bell has taken 
the students' class in the Sunday-school. The 
Academy numbered two hundred and sixty- 
eight students at the beginning of the autumn 
term, and the importance of our work in this 
academic town is not slight. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— At last Rev. 

Mr. Hugenholtz, minister of the liberal Dutch 
Society at Grand Rapids, Mich., who was 
aided so heartily by the National Conference 
at Saratoga, has finished and dedicated his 
new church. 

Hlanover, N. H. — A Unitarian society 
has beeo organized here, called All Souls 
Church. Rev. W. H. Fish, of Lebanon, is the 
minister at present, and services are held in 
Precinct Hall. 

Highlands, N. C— A Unitarian society 
has been organized here, which carries on a 
Sunday-school, a Bible class and lay services 
every Sunday afternoon. 

JamestO^WH, N. Y.— Dr. Townsend has 
just dedicated his new church. 

Manistee, Mich.— Mr. Walkley's new 
society has held a fair to raise money to- 
ward furnishing the beautiful house of wor- 
ship which rapidly approaches completion. 
The sum cleared was $400, — and *' with no 
raffles nor chance, but with plain, honest 
dealing.*' 

Midland, Mich.— This vigorous society, 
among its other activities, has a good Unity 
club, which is making a series of studies of 
•*The Puritans", "Edwards", "Franklin", 
*' Hamilton", "Jefferson", "Cooper", "Irv- 
ing", " Hawthorne", etc., varied by two lectuers 
by Rev. Albert Walkley and Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland, " An Evening with the Microscope", 
and a paper on " National Airs." 

Neponset, Mass. — The Church of the 
Unity ^as extended a unanimous call to Rev. 
Geo. Herbert Hosmer. 



New Orleans, La.— Rev. A. D. Mayo 

preached for Mr. Allen in the Unitarian 
church, December 19, on "Religious and 
Moral Education". The sermon was printed 
in the Times-Democrat of Monday. The same 
paper recently printed an excellent sermon of 
Mr. Allen's on '* Evolution not un-Christian." 

New York City. — Nowhere was Christ- 
mas kept more heartily than here, whether in 
ways social, charitable or religious; whether 
in church, through music and sermon, or in 
the Sunday-schools, through festivities for 
the children. 

— The large Mission school, carried on by All 
Souls' Church, prospers excellently. It had 
in all, last year, 461 scholars. 
— Miss Mary Dewey, daughter of Dr. Orville 
Dewey, has been giving a series of readings 
in New York parlors. 

Oakland, Cal. — Mr. Wendte continues 
to preach to a considerable congregation. 
Nearly a hundred families are interested. 
The Sunday-school is especially bright and 
promising. A class for religious inquiry con- 
ducted by Prof. Herbert Miller, late of Yale 
college, has an average attendance of thirty, 
and is engaged in a lively discussion of the 
points at issue between the idealistic and the 
materialistic philosophies. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — A correspondent 
from Mr. Ames' church writes : " Our Spring 
Garden Society seems alive with its various 
activities — ^the most encouraging feature, to 
my mind, being the greater interest shown by 
our young people, — and to meet them, our 
charter has been changed, lately, so as to 
bring a greater number into our working 
fellowship." 

— At the First Church the course of special 
Sunday sermons by lefading ministers is going 
forward well. Drs. Hedge, Hale and Peabody 
have already spoken, and to very full houses. 
On the third Sunday in January Rev. Howard 
N. Brown is to speak. 

Portland, Oregon.— Rev. T. L. Eliot 

was detained en route by sea on returning 
from the conference at San Francisco, and did 
not arrive till 11.30 a.m. on Sunday. Hasten- 
ing to the church, he was relieved to find his 
faithful helpmeet, Mrs. Eliot, in the pulpit 
conducting the services to the evident edifica- 
tion of the congregation. During Mr. Eliot's 
absences his people are accustomed to assume 
the service, both laymen and laywomen read- 
ing original or printed sermons. 

Sacramento and San Jose, Cal — 

Rev. C. W. Wendte and C. P. Massey are 
seeking to organize the Liberal sentiment in 
these towns, and with good prospects of suc- 
cess. 

San Diego, Cal.— After ten years of 
faithful and able service at this point, Rev. 
David Cronyn retires for a year's vacation 
and study at the East. During his ministry 
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the Unitarisin society has grown to be, per- 
haps, the most influential in the town, a par- 
ticularly attractive church edifice has been 
built and paid for, an excellent Sunday-school 
conducted, and Mr. Cronyn takes with him 
the universal and deep regard of the congre- 
gation and the community. He will also 
have the satisfaction to see Installed in his 
stead a worthy successor in the person of 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel of Salem, Mass., who, 
on a recent visit to California, was induced 
by a class-mate and friend. Rev. C. W. 
.Wendte, to do some missionary work while 
in the state, and received a Unanimous and 
fervent call from the San Diego society. Mr. 
McDaniel has accepted, and will begin his 
new work about January 1. His excellent 
record as a man and minister, and his ability 
and experience, assure our church in this 
remarkably prosperous and attractive little 
city a continued and increasing success in all 
social and religious ways. 

San Francisco, Cal.— Rev. Dr. Steb- 

bins has been appointed a trustee of the new 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, the first 
clergyman so honored. He fills the place 
made vacant by the late TJ. S. Senator Miller. 
— Rev. C. W. Wendte is giving to large audi- 
ences in the Unitarian church his lectures on 
" Great Church Composers ", which are illus- 
trated by a chorus, quartette choir, string 
quartette, etc. 

— Dr. Stebbins is preparing a series of lectures 
on the American poets in their religious 
aspects, for his Sunday evening service. 

South Natick, Mass.— The ordination 
of G. H. Badger as pastor of the Unitarian 
Church took place December 22, Rev. Brooke 
Herford, of Boston, preaching the sermon, 
and Prof. F. G. Peabody,of Cambridge, offer- 
ing the ordaining prayer.- 

Spokane Falls, W. T., is a little city 

only six years old but already numbering four 
thousand souls, and with every prospect of 
becoming to the vast district east of the 
Cascades what Portland is to the western 
division of the territory. The fertile regions to 
the north and south, the great forests and rich 
mines to the east, its railroad facilities and 
superb water power — finer even than that of 
the falls of St. Anthony — ^will make\ this a 
second Minneapolis. A tjnitarian society has 
recently been organized here as a result of Mr. 
Wendte's visit last summer. At present lay 
services are held, but a pastor will ere long 
be settled. This is a fine opportunity for an 
able and devoted man to emulate the example 
given by Mr. Eliot at Portland. 

Springfield, Mass.— Unity Church Sun- 
day-school (Rev. John Cuckson's) have voted 
to relinquish their Christmas tree this year, 
in order to send $25 to the Crow Indians. 
They are also going to send a box of clothing 
and toys for Rev. Mr. Bond and his wife, 
missionaries among the Indians. * 



St. LouiSf Mo. — The Church of the 
Messiah had as a part of its Christmas morn- 
ing service, on Sunday, December- 26, some 
noble Christmas music by a choir of sixteen 
voices, and in the evening a beautiful Sunday- 
school service. 

— The Unity Club of Mr. Learned's church is 
studying Wordsworth this winter. Nine eve- 
nings will be given to " The ^plxcursion." 

Tacoma, W. T. — Mr. Greer has returned 
from his two weeks' conference trip, which 
necessitated a six day's sea voyage — a very 
rough experience— and permitted only eight 
days' stay at San Francisco. What an exam- 
ple for lazy ministers! A new church edifice 
is soon to be erected at this point. 

Templeton, Mass. — Rev. Nathaniel 
Seaver, Jr., has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Washington, D. C. — A course of 

monthly free popular lectures is being 
given in the vestry of the Unitarian 
Church. Hon. Simon Wolf speaks on 
" Egypt " , Hon. Arthur McArthur on 
" Industrial Education ", and Rev. Wm. A. 
Bartlett on " The Huguenots ". On Sunday, 
December 12, R^v. M. J. Savage, of Boston,- 
preached, exchanging with the pastor. Rev. 
R. R. Shippen, and on Monday evening lec- 
tured on " Laughter in Earnest." The Parish 
Union, at its Wednesday evening "Study 
Meetings ", is taking up the different religions 
of the world, and contemporaneous move- 
ments of religious thought in this and other 
countries. 

"Winchester, Mass.— At the last an- 
nual parish meeting action was taken which 
has in important ways widened and increased 
the interest of the members of the parish. 
— The Ladies have organized a branch of the 
Women's Auxilliary Conference, and just now 
are sending help to Arcadia, Wis. 
— A course of concerts and lectures is under 
way in the church, the proceeds for the sup- 
port of the church music. They are well 
patronized. The lecturers include Frof . Win- 
chester on "As You Like It", and Rev. H. B. 
Carpenter on " Lord Chatham, the Champion 
of American Independence ". 
— The last meeting of the Good Will Club took 
"Christmas" for its topic. The programme 
included papers on "Christmas in History", 
"Christmas in the Church", "Christmas in 
Song", "Christmas in Literature" and 
"Christmas in Art", and a very pleasant 
evening it was. 

— The Sunday-school had a Christmas festi- 
val Christmas eve, and united with the congre- 
gation in a church service Sunday afternoon. 

To all Unitarian Ministers and Churcfies : 
We take pleasure in saying that Rev. 
Charles B. Roberts, of Upper Alton, 111., for- 
merly a minister in the Baptist denomination, 
and Rev. E. C. F. Krauss, of Kansas City, 
Mo., formerly a minister of the Lutheran 
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denomination, having applied for recognition 
in our Unitarian fellowship, we, the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship for the west, appointed by 
the National Unitarian Conference, have made 
due investigation concerning their moral 
and religious character, and tSs.e pleasure in 
commending them to the fellowship of our 
ministers and the confidence of our churches. 

j. t. sundbbland. 

John R. Effinger. 
December, 1886. J. C. Learned. 



FEWER CONUNDRUMS, PLEASE I 
The beginning of a new year of the 
Unitarian, and the renewal of subscriptions, 
prompts us to some rather personal and per- 
haps we should say confidential, communica- 
tion with our correspondents. If there should 
be any trace of levity in our manner of ex- 
pression, let no one suppose that we do not 
have a very serious meaning. 

We ^ish we were good guessers, but are 
troubled lest we never shall be. For more 
than twelve months, now, we have been prac- 
ticing the guessing art pretty assiduously, 
assisted by one or two other persons who in 
other business matters are bright and com- 
petent, but we have to confess to some dis- 
couragement. • 

We have thought of employing a clairvoyant 
or a mind-reader, but the revenues of the Uni- 
tarian will hardly yet justify that, and so we 
are unable to see what else to do except 
appeal to our correspondents, kindly asking 
them to send us fewer conundrums this year 
than last. 

When a subscriber sends us his name as 
from " Quincy " without naming any state, we 
cannot for our lives tell whether his paper 
should be sent to Quincy, 111., or Quincy, 
Mich., or Quincy, Mass. The subscriber evi- 
dently himself knows, and pays us the com- 
pliment of taking it for granted that we know 
as much as he does. We are appreciative of 
the compliment, but painfully conscious that 
he is mistaken. We are diligent students of 
the U. S. Postal Guide, and flatter ourselves 
we are becoming quite proficient in its lore. 
Among the many things we are learning from 
it is the fact that a very large proportion of 
our names of post-offlces in this country 
appear in more states than one, some in six, 
eight, twelve or more states. And yet, alas I 
about twenty per cent of our letters leave us 
the conundrum to guess, which one of these 
two or twelve states they are from. And if 
we can't guess the state of our correspondent. 



we don*t succeed any better when the state 
and town both are left of!, as is often the case! 

And when — Mrs. Israel Smith, say — writes 
asking us kindly '' to change the address of her 
copy of the Unitarian to San Francisco ", but 
doesn't tell us where from^ we are puzzled 
again. We do the best we can, setting our- 
selves heroically to the task of looking 
through our 6,000 names of subscribers, which 
are all arranged by states and towns, to find 
that of the good lady. The chances are that 
we shall find it three or four times over, and 
then comes the new conundrum — Is it Mrs. 
Israel Smith of Johnstown, N. Y., or of Johns- 
town, Pa., or of some other Johnstown, that 
wants her paper sent to San Francisco? Some- 
times we have a clew in the post-mark, but 
often not, and then there is nothing left for 
us but to write to all our Mrs. Israel Smiths 
and ask which one wants her paper changed 
as indicated. Or when a kind friend earnestly 
interested to extend the circulation of the 
Unitarian sends us this week the names of 
twenty new subscribers and incloses money 
from nine, but does not tell us which nine, 
how for our lives can we know? and then 
when next week he sends us the money from 
four more, how again are we to divine which 
four? 

All of which we say not in anger, but in 
sorrow — sorrow that we cannot serve the 
friends, who do all this forgetting, so prompt- 
ly or well as we want to and could, if they 
would always just tell us, and tell us plainly, 
who they are and where they are, and what 
they want us to do for them. 

To sum up, please don't leave us to guess 
anything! Be sure to sign your name, and 
sign it at least plainly enough so that the 
three persons to whom we submit difficult 
signatures will not each come to a different 
conclusion, as has more than once happened. 
Be sure to give your full address, including 
your state. If you order a change of address, 
please always tell the place from which as 
well as the place to which you wish the change 
made. If you send money and more sub- 
scriptions than one, please tell which subscrip- 
tions the money is designed to pay for. In a 
word, please be careful and explicit in all 
communications ; then with care on our part, 
which we promise, you will be well and 
promptly served, and we shall all be reason- 
ably happy. But life is too short for conun- 
drums! 
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BEGINNING OF A NEW YEAR. RE- 
NEWAL ^F SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

We ha/oe reached tJie hegiilning of a new 
year^ — the time for renewing subscriptioTia has 
come. May we ask that these renewals he made 
with little delay. As we publish at so very low 
a price^ promptness as well as pay in advance 
is necessary f To the friends in aU parts of the 
country who last year volunteered to act as agents 
far the Unitabian, and in many ways helped us 
in getting subscribers^ we return our tJianks, If 
such are willing to continue their aid the com- 
ing year we shall be grateful. But let no sub- 
scriber wait for some one to solicit his renewal^ 
but send his subscription, with the money 
accompanying^ directly to us. Address , 
Rev. J* T, Sunderland, 115 Monroe 
street* Chicago* For directions for send- 
ing money see page ii of cover. 



Although, as we inform our readers on an- 
other page, the Unitarian has now reached so 
la/rge a subscription list as to be self support- 
ing, get we are naturally desirous of a still 
wider field of usefulness far it. And this it 
may easily ha/oe, if tJiose who believe in the 
work it is trying to do, will help make it 
known. 

What can friends do, and now, at the 
beginning of a new year, to help on? We 
answer: 

They can promptly renew their own subscrip- 
tions. 

They can subscribe for an extra copy, for a 
friend or relative at a distance. 

They can act as volunteer agents for it 
among neighbors and acquaintances. 

They can use th^ir influence to get their 
church canvassed, and if possible a regular 
agent appointed and announced from the 
pulpit. 

If they a/re ministers, they can recommend it 
pvhlicly to their people. 

They can try to get their churches to 
subscribe for twenty-five or fifty copies to 
be put on the literature table at th^ church 
door, or to use in Post-office Mission work^ 
or to be sent every month as silent mis- 
sionaries into families in the community 
where they will do goody or for us to send 
out for Post-offlce Mission purposes, or into 
college or other reading rooms, throughout 
the country. 

Or, if they cannot do anything more, they 
can at least furnish us a few names of persons 
to whom we may mail specimen copies, 

JPacknges of the Unitarian will be sent 
free to ministers, Post-office Mission secre- 



taries, or othsr workers who wish to distribute 
thsm in their churches or oth,erwise use them as 
samples. 

Single sample copies vHll be sent 
free to all applicants. 

gELECTIONS FROM THE STANDARD 

Creeds of Orthodoxy. Compiled by J. T. S. Re- 
pablished from the Unitarian of December, 1886. A 
very ^fective Tract. Six for 5 cents ; 60 cents a hundred. 
Address, Office of the Unit^arian. 

«pHE INQUIRER, a Religious, Political and 
Literary Newspaper, and Record of Reverent Free 
Thought. Established 1842. During the whole course 
of its history it has been identified with the interests 
of those free churches which, under various names, 
are bound to no fixed creed, but seek to promote a 
scientific theology, and the cause of practical right- 
eousness. Terms of subscription— A single copy for Z 
months (13 weeks) prepaid, 2s. 6d. ; ditto for 6 months, 
5s. ; ditto for 12 months, 10s. Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time. All payments in respect of the 
Inquirer to be made to Mr. WALTER MAWER, Sun- 
day-school Association, 37 Norfolk street, Strand, 
W. C, London. 

•pHE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOrIsST 
will contain, in addition to the best Short Stories, 

Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and Criticism, two Serial 

Stories : « 

"The Second Son." By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant and 
T. B. Aldrich. 

"Paul Patoff." By F. Marion Crawford, author of 
"A Roman Singer ", " Mr, Isaacs ", etc. 

"Papers on American History." By John Fiske, 
whose previous papers have been so interesting, 
full of information, and generally popular. 

"French and English." By P. G. Hamerton. A con- 
tinuation of the admirable papers comparing the^ 
French and English people. 

" Essays and Poems." By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

" Occasional Papers." By James Russell Lowell. 
Terms: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free; 35 

cents a number. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

«pHE CAROL.— A book of Religious Songs 

for the Sunday School and the Home, by CHARLES 
W. WENDTE, with Poetical contributions by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B. 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 

This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections, together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 

Price, 35 cents each by mail, postpaid ; $8.60 a dozen 
by express, charges not prepaid. Specimen Pages 
Free. PubUshed by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Preparations are already well under 
way for the second annual session of the 
Lakewood School of the New Theology 
to be held on the shore of Chautauqua 
Lake in August next. President Liv- 
ermore is this year, as last, an active 
member of the Educational Committee 
for securing speakers. 

With the February number the Uni- 
tarian Review passes under the editorial 
management of Rev. J. H. Allen, of 
Cambridge, Mass. The committee that 
have control of the Review, in choosing 
Mr. Allen as its editor, to succeed Mr. 
De Normandie, have selected con- 
fessedly one of the ripest scholars and 
most able and fair-minded thinkers in 
the denomination. Nor is this all: few 
men in our number have had so varied 
an experience, or know personally so 
many of the leading Unitarians and 
other liberal thinkers and writers of this 
country, England and the continent of 
Europe. All this would seem to give 
him somewhat peculiar fitness for the 
responsible position to which he has 
been chosen. It would hardly seem 
possible that the Remew could contain 
abler writing than it has done in the 
past, or better represent the thought and 



scholarship of the denomination; and 
yet with the high qualifications which 
the new editor brings to it, and the 
greater amount of time than his prede- 
cessors could spare from their duties as 
preachers and pastors, it is but reason- 
able to expect the appearance of new 
vigor and strength in its pages, and a 
career for the Review of steadily enlarg- 
ing influence. We wonder that a peri- 
odical of such ability as this has shown 
from the first, has not more subscribers. 
We suppose that most of our ministers 
take it — certainly we do not see how 
any can afford to be without it, espe- 
cially as it is furnished ministers at 
two dollars a year; But there are also 
large numbers of educated, thinking 
men and women among our laity who 
are interested in the great themes of 
liberal religion, and who surely ought 
to be interested in this review, and ought 
to take it, for we are sure they would 
read it with satisfaction and delight. 
We wish we might do something to call 
the attention of such to it, especially 
now as it is entering upon its new 
career. 



The prominence of Unitarianism in 
Massachusetts literary circles has been 
often commented upon. Its promi- 
nence in the political circles of the same 
state has perhaps not been so often 
noticed ; and yet the latter seems about 
as marked as the former. How true 
this is in connection with the governor- 
ship of Massachusetts was weU brought 
out in the witty speech of the new gov- 
ernor, Oliver Ames, made at the last 
meeting of the Boston Unitarian Club. 
Said Mr. Ames : 

"In the Republican convention this year 
every candidate voted on for governor was a 
Unitarian. There was Mr. Crape, Mr. Brack- 
ett, and myself. And so, in the Democratic 
convention, the Unitarian son of the great War 
Governor John Albion Andrew, was nominated 
by acclamation. It really begins to look as 
though, when the people of Massachusetts 
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want an ideal candidate for governor, they go 
to the Unitarian body for it." (Laughter.) 



Must the wholesale slaughter of 
• birds for their plumage go on ? The 
sharp cry of indignant protest against 
the unwomanly and cruel fashion of 
wearing birds for ornaments on hats 
and bonnets that arose last year had 
some effect in checking the practice, 
but the fashion seems to have revived 
again. The -number of birds' heads, 
birds' wings and whole birds now being 
worn in all parts of the country, in our 
largest cities and our smallest country 
villages, is simply shocking. We con- 
cur heartily with the thought of the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Christian 
Union : 

" It will be a disgrace to the women of this 
country if the attempt to reintroduce the 
wearing of birds, or parts of them, on bonnets 
is successful. How can a woman of refine- 
ment or taste be a partner in the wanton de- 
struction of these woodland and meadow 
music souls ? To destroy life for nourish- 
ment is one thing; to destroy life and an end- 
less source of delight, to gratify a fancy that 
already has an almost unlimited field from 
which to choose, is cruelly wicked." 



An Eastern minister (one of the later 
Cambridge graduates) writes: "I am 
warmly interested in the welfare of the 
Unitaeian, holding it, as I do, to be the 
really progressive paper in our church, 
because the one that invites expression 
of our newest tendencies. I find in the 
Unitabian a register of the new convic- 
tions that are forming the staple of our 
church's most progressive life; the ex- 
pression of the tendency to desist from 
the appeal to the intellect, even though 
it be in the name of liberty, and with 
heart and mind and soul to appeal to 
the whole man as a child of God, and as 
one whose noblest nature consists in a 
constant sense of dependence on God." 



In his anniversary sermon preached 
in Harvard University Chapel, Novem- 
ber 7, Professor Francis G. Peabody 
pointed out what is clearly one of the 
greatest dangers threatening liberal re- 
ligion in our day. We quote: 

'* Among the essays of Mr. Hutton, there is 
one which deals with what he calls the * hard 



church.' It is the body of those whose faith 
is rigid, dogmatic, authoritative, obligatory. 
Certainly the Puritans belonged to the hard 
church, and we may be grateful that a gentler 
age has come. But a kindred peril besets 
the modem world. It is the danger of falling 
into the ranks of what we must call the ' soft 
church '—soft, because instead of faith it has 
a mush of sentiment, with no vertebrated 
thought or rigid ethics, with the nature of a 
mollusk rather than the nature of a man. 
The hard church sees the obligations of relig- 
ion, and fails to see its gentler graces. The 
soft church sees the opportunities of religion, 
but builds on no rock of obligation. It is tol- 
erant toward other beliefs, because it has no 
strong belief of its own. It is broad, but thin. 
It calls itself liberal when it is only spirit- 
ually indolent, and is liberal only because it 
is soft. Oh, for some renewal of a more 
strenuous faith, amid this world of religious 
opportunity which opens so easily before us 
in our day! " 



The Inquirer^ of London, in a recent 
issue, gave an account of a discussion 
which had just taken place at the Man- 
chester New College — where Dr. Martin- 
eau was so long an instructor — over 
the action of the Western Unitarian 
Conference at Cincinnati in May last. 
We quote from the Inquirer' a report: 

" The question really discussed was, whether 
what we know as a church and mean as wor-' 
ship can possibly exist apart from the concep- 
tion of God, and of God accessible by prayer, 
and willing to help all those who seek Him. 
To judge by some expressions which fell from 
one and another of the older speakers, there 
was some doubt as to whether the young 
prophets, whose voices are to guide and cheer 
the lives of our children, were not more or 
less aifected by the seeming fairness of the 
modern proposals for a system of 'worship' 
oblivious of God, and seeking to grow, as it 
were, a crop of morals apart from the soil of 
the Spirit. The discussion revealed a whole- 
some repugnance to such misty schemes. 
While expressing full sympathy, as might be 
expected of our men, with every effort to * by 
any means save some'; while the yearning 
desire, which we all share, to save for Agnos- 
tics the remnant of ancient conscience Irom 
sharing in the modern eclipse of faith, was 
repeatedly expressed, there could be no mis- 
taking the ring of intense conviction which 
prevailed as to the immutable verities which 
alone can keep religion a living thing." 



The Index has ceased to be. Well, 
it has been an honest, good paper, after 
its kind, though its kind has not been 
ours, and we say "good-bye" to it with 
a certain regret. It was a faithful ex- 
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ponent of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, which some one has described as 
**an association for finding out the good 
in aU religions except Christianity". 
The Index always seemed to find it 
hardest of all to be just to Unitarian- 
ism and Unitarians. But it has done 
good service, especially in trying to 
keep the Free Eeligious movement 
morally clean and pure. It recom- 
mends to its constituency, as the legit- 
imate continuator of its aim and work, 
the Open Courts a new magazine to be 
established by Mr. B. F. Underwood, 
and — Unity. Mr. F. E. Abbot goes 
further; denies that the Open Court 
(which he stigmatizes as the organ of 
agnosticism), is any legitimate succes- 
sor of the Index, and says: "I declare 
that Unity alone is the sole legitimate 
heir, successor and continuator of the 
Index. ^^ This is rough on Unity! 
Though in no utterance of ours have we 
ever gone half so far as this, yet we have 
been charged with misrepresentation. 
And now this unequivocal declaration 
from Mr. Abbot ! Is it true f If so, it 
should be understood, and Unity should 
give up its claim to be a representative 
of Unitarianism. 



One of our Postoffice Mission work- 
ers objects to the plain speaking of the 
Unitarian about the Western issue as 
destroying the usefulness of our 
monthly as a missionary publication. 
Well, we can see that there is a stand- 
point from which the matter may look 
so, yet other workers write us in exactly 
the opposite strain. The sad fact is 
that the unfortunate and hurtful action 
of the Western Conference at Cincin- 
nati is known everywhere. The daily 
and weekly papers, and especially the 
orthodox papers, have published it 
through the length and breadth of the 
land. The very thing, therefore, that per- 
sons who are inquiring their way toward 
us want most to know is, whether that 
action fairly represented Unitarianism, 
or whether our church, with its rational 
thinking, stands also firmly and un- 
swervingly for worship, religion, the 
Christianity taught by Jesus in his ser- 
mon on the Mount, and his precepts of 



"love to God and man". This is what 
they are in doubt about. The course 
of the Unitarian has aimed to remove 
this doubt. It is painful to have to do 
it, and shameful that it should be neces- 
sary, and we hope that the necessity 
will not long continue. But so long as 
the need remains, no missionary work is 
more important. Many of the workers 
East and West see this, and write us 
warmly of the service which the Unita- 
rian is rendering wherever it goes, not 
only in disseminating our thought, but , 
in restoring confidence in the denomina- 
tion and its future. 



We are glad to see that the practice 
is becoming more common of receiving 
members into our churches with some 
simple form of recognition and welcome 
before and in behalf of the whole con- 
gregation. Such a practice seems emi- 
nently fitting, and the influence of it on 
both the incoming members and the 
church cannot but be good. It seems 
only cordial on the part of the church 
to extend to the new-comers such an 
open welcome, and at the same time it 
lifts church-joining up into a matter of 
some fitting seriousness and dignity. It 
is interesting to notice that the same 
practice obtains among our Liberal Hol- 
land brethren. One of the most im- 
pressive parts of the service at the re- 
cent dedication of the new Dutch Lib- 
eral church in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was the acceptance of twenty-eight new 
members. The candidates stood in line 
in front of the pulpit and listened to 
an address from their pastor, Mr. 
Hugenholtz, who then descended from 
the pulpit and gave the hand of wel- 
come to each in turn, saying to each as 
he did so some earnest and fitting 
word. Nor was this quite all. After- 
ward each was given a certificate of 
membership bearing the seal of the 
church. 



Just as we are ready to go to press 
the sad word comes of the death, at 
Pass .Christian, Miss., whither he had 
gone for his health, of our beloved and 
honored Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot of St 
i Louis, Chancellor of the Washington 
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XJniversity — for thirty-seven years Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Messiah. This 
event was not wholly unexpected to his 
friends, for he has. been for some time 
seriously indisposed; but none the less 
will it be felt widely and deeply, in St. 
Louis, where he had made himself a 
part of all that was best in the city's 
life for more than half a century; in the 
large and important university, which 
he had virtually created; and in the 
Unitarian denomination in this country, 
of which he had been so long one of the 
best known and most esteemed minis- 
ters and leaders. In the history of 
Unitarianism in the West, up to this 
time, nobody doubts that by far the 
most conspicuous and honored place 
belongs to Doctor Eliot. He died at the 
age of seventy-five. 



NUNC DIMITTIS. 



Fain would I breathe that gracious word 

*' Now lettest thou thy servant, Lord, 

f • Depart in peace;" 

When may I humbly claim that kind award, 

And cares and labors cease? 
With anxious heart I watch at heaven's gate 
► ♦ Answer to hear; 

With failing strength I feel the increasing 
weight 

Of every passing year; 
Hath not the time yet fully come, dear Lord, 

Thy servant to release? 



Be still, my heart! In silence God doth speak, 
Here is thy place ; here, not at heaven's gate; 
Thy task is not yet finished; frail and weak, . 
Doing or suffering, steadfast in thy faith 
Thy service is accepted, small or great; 

His time is thine — or soon or late. 
If daylight fades, work while the twilight 
lasts, 

Then " stand and wait." 

W. G. Eliot. 

Angnst 5, 1886. 



ABOUT TEACHING THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. 

A renewed interest in the ancient 
Hebrew literature and life is one of the 
features of our time. When I was a 
child the Old Testament was little read 
among Liberal Christians — was (except 
the Psalms) almost passing out of use. 
It was felt as a difficulty rather than a 
help. " Let us keep to the New Testa- 
ment'', people said, "then we shall be 



all right ! " But all that is changing. 
There is an ever-growing delight, to- 
day, in every trace of the world's most 
ancient life and thought. The spade of 
the archaeologist is digging up the 
beginnings of civilization, and it was 
inevitable that with such interests 
quickening them, men* should turn with 
a new eagerness to this wonderful 
treasury of the beginnings of our relig- 
ion — this literature rather than a hook, 
rich in traditions, almost photographs, 
of old-world life, but richest of all in 
the divine thread running through it, 
of the development and incoming of the 
great thoughts of duty and religion. 

The book which opened the Old Tes- 
tament to me in this large, living, relig- 
ious interest, was Dean Stanley's 
"History of the Jewish Church." And 
there is still nothing to compare to it in 
our language. It may not be up to 
the latest criticism, and it sometimes 
deals with the difficulties in a rather 
evasive fashion ; but on its positive side 
— for its wonderful historical insight, 
for its feeling of the old-world life, for 
its power of vivifying the shadowy fig- 
ures of the far past into real, fighting, 
praying men — there is no book like it. 

Now, what Stanley has done with the 
Old Testament, for students and teach- 
ers, some one wants to do for pupils 
and children. And as it is not done 
jet, each teacher and each parent 
should try to do it for himself and her- 
self. 

On the very threshold, however, do not 
let anyone think that the Old Testa- 
ment is to be taught easily, or with any 
slight hand-to-mouth preparation. I 
don't know any subject that is to be 
taught easily — but certainly not the 
Old Testament; but I will say this for 
your encouragement, that in the whole 
range of study there is nothing more 
interesting when you do go into it lov- 
ingly and heartily. The intense human- 
ness of the Old Testament, its rude, 
old-world picturesqueness, its constant 
flavor of story, incident, adventure, 
make it, when really well taught, 
specially interesting to children. It is 
the childhood of the world speaking to 
the childhood of the individual. 
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Let me give a few practical hints for 
the study of it, especially of study with 
a view Jjo interesting others in it. 

1. Take hold of it firmly; feel that 
you are on firm ground — not of histor- 
ical records indeed, but of tradition, real 
traditions of real times and real people; 
not myths, or fables, seeming to fill a 
really blank, . lost past with invented 
figures — ^but traditions, real memories 
and folk-lore coming actually down from 
that past, and moreover traditions so 
sacredly guarded and handed down that 
they even constitute a rude but deci- 
pherable history. Here is_ where I am 
persuaded that Kuenen and the Dutch 
critics, with all their marvelous micro- 
scopic literary acuteness, have gone too 
far and will have to come back a little. 
They are probably right about the age 
of the old Hebrew documents, but they 
have altogether undervalued, underesti- 
mated, the traditions which those docu- 
ments embody, and the set, careful, 
memoriter form in which those tradi- 
tions must have been handed down. 
So, when X say, "Take hold of them 
firmly," I do not mean, accept them 
literally. Tou have got to look out at 
every step for the exaggerations of 
national pride, and tone them down? for 
sudden or marvelous events colored into 
divine interpositions, and try to discern 
what may have been the natural fact; 
and, everywhere, for the glosses, addi- 
tions, gaps and manifold confusions of 
the long- after times when the traditions 
were finally written and re-written as 
we read them. But, make all allowance 
for this, and still we are among the real 
men and real thoughts of that morning 
time of the world's noblest line of piety 
and faith. That is an actual Abraham 
whom in the farthest past we see wan- 
dering off from the Chaldean home to 
found a new people on the basis of his 
real, though doubtless only elementary, 
monotheism ! That is a veritable Moses 
whom we can trace — ^not perfectly, but 
clearly and vividly enough — leading 
his people in that strange "exodus", 
and establishfng their one-god-worship 
on large, and broader and more lasting 
lines. 
The second point for Old Testament 



study, is — familiarize yourstlf with it, 
It^s not work that you can make any- 
thing of by mere cramming from any 
text- book You want to read it and 
read it, till, like as when you gaze long 
at a dim old picture, you begin to see 
the details coming out, and the quaint 
old-world figures really moving about 
as living beings. You want to read it 
until you know "your way about it as 
you used to know that country-side 
where you once lived as a child — ^in 
which you knew where the first violets 
came out, and the best place for sitting 
quietly with a book, and the point on 
the hill from which you could get the 
last glimpse of the setting sun. It is 
then, when you know the Bible so as to 
be familiar with its old-world life, that 
you come to feel how there is no other 
old-world life to compare with it, no 
other in which, amid all the earthliness 
and darkness, there^ is such a line of 
moral and religious light, rising ever 
and again to points of permanent, en- 
during Revelation. 

One other suggestion, besides this of 
familiarity with the Old Testament it- 
self, is, to keep your eyes and ears open 
for illustrations of it, in history and in 
what is going on in the East to-day. I 
do not mean that you need to become a 
scientific historian or archaeologist — but 
keep your eyes open in that direction. 
You want to acquire a sort of sense of 
what that old-world was, in its broad 
ways and motives and qualities of char- 
acter. And every glimpse into it, any- 
where, will help you. Every half hour 
spent in reading Herodotus, or Greek 
history, or in looking over the pictures 
of Egypt or of Nineveh, or Schlie- 
mann's investigations and discoveries 
at Hissarlik — ^uncovering such curious 
relics of the old world, whether of 
actual Troy, or not, matters little — is sure 
to bring you upon some point that 
makes the old Hebrew stories — so 
strange, often, to our western and mod- 
em ideas — more credible and more 
living. We do not half know the East, 
nor that curious Arab nature and desert 
life to which the ^' B^nai-IsraeV^ — the 
children of Israel, the very name still 
telling of the old desert stock — origin- 
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ally belonged. Why, take all that 
strange story of the exodus, and of how 
in a few years one strong religious 
leader knit into an irresistible force 
those demoralized Hebrew refugees 
from Egypt, — until, when at length 
they entered Canaan, they overran 
and mainly conquered it in what 
seems the incredible short space of 
five years. People shake their heads 
over that. But see! Read the story of 
how Mohammed's Arabs, similar tribes 
to those twelve clans of Israel, and just 
as cowardly at first — once fired with 
religion, that ever latent and incalcula- 
ble factor in Eastern life — overran that 
very same country — ^yes, and overran it 
when occupied not by Canaanites, but 
by Boman legions, and conquered it not 
in five years but in two. Or, better 
still, you have an illustration here in 
our own day. You may find parallels 
for almost every feature of the old story 
of Israel in its great struggling age, in 
El Mahdi and his wild Arab followers 
of the Soudan. They were nothing, of 
no account, those tribes of his, a few 
years ago. A few garrisons of the more 
civilized Egyptians kept them com- 
pletely down — as superior to them as 
the settled Canaanite peoples were to 
the rude tribes who surrounded Joshua. 
But read what El Mahdi made of them 
— ^that tremendous fanaticism that shook 
the best soldiers of England, and be- 
fore which their former Egyptian con- 
querors simply collapsed. When I read 
of the dread that went before those 
Arabs I half understand that fear of 
those Hebrews which comes out in the 
stories of Joshua's wars. And wiien I 
read now Baker Pasha's Egyptian regu- 
lars gave in, and made absolutely no re- 
sistance, I can understand how the 
people of Jericho may verily have made 
no resistance to Joshua when he and 
his Israelites simply marched round and 
round the city, and that it collapsed so 
utterly that tradition hardened the 
metaphor into the actual falling down 
of the wajls. 

I can only give you a glimpse into 
the subject-— and I have done that at 
its poorest point, at that part of the 
Old Testament which has the least of 



the higher life in it. But it is all profit- 
able. Out of those rude times and rude 
hearts has grown as a fact the ever 
nobler religion of the Psalms, of the 
Prophets, and of Christ. And it is good 
to feel our roots there — not merely in the 
thoughts and discemings of to-day, 
but down in those rock strata of long 
past ages. Faith rooted so, is not at 
the mercy of the gusts of doubt that 
are ever blowing to and fro, but stands 
firm as the everlasting hills of God. 

Brooke Herford. 



CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 

In a recent sermon in Boston, the 
statement was made that in our great 
American and English cities barely half 
the people attend church. This was 
questioned by a correspondent of the 
Transcript, who pointed out, what is 
often overlooked, that a large proportion 
of the half of the population not in the 
churches is out of the churches by vir- 
tue of necessity — the very old, the very 
young, and attendants upon them, in- 
valids, the necessary workers on Sunday, 
the absentees by reason of present 
methods of transacting business, etc- 
It would be very interesting to have 
sonje careful statistics on the subject. 
There have been none reliable in Eng- 
land since the census of 1851, the sta- 
tistics collected in 1861, and subse- 
quently not including any religious 
items. Nor has the census in America 
afforded any clear light on the subject. 
In a late number of the Transcript^ 
however, we have a contribution to more 
accurate knowledge from one of our own 
ministers, which will be read with in- 
terest, and has a bearing beyond the 
mere matter at issue. Our contempo- 
rary says: Rev. William L. Chaffin, in 
his recently published " History of the 
Town of Easton" (Mass.), gives some 
statistics concerning church attendance 
in that town, which are, to say the least, 
suggestive. The statistics are the result 
of a careful canvass made by Mr. Chaf- 
fin and the town census-taker. On the 
1st of May, 1885, there were 900 fami- 
lies in town. As regards the matter of 
church attendance, these families were 
divided as follows: Boman Catholic, 
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274; Orthodox Congregational, 103; 
Unitarian, 96 ; Methodist Episcopal (with 
two churches), 77; Swecdsh, 42; Ad- 
ventist, 6; and non-churchgoing, 302. 
There were 66 Protestant families, and 
of these 48 per cent were non-chnrch- 
goetB. Deducting the 42 Swedish, of 
the native American nominally Protest- 
ant families nearly 42 per cent are con- 
nected in no way with any religious so- 
ciety, and seldom if ever attend church. 
These are not to be accounted as heath- 
ens; they live in the midst of all the en- 
lightening influences of a modem Chris- 
tian civilization; they avail themselves 
of certain of the benefits which arise 
from the Christian churches; they are 
simply on the one hand indifferent to 
the claims of Christianity, or are grossly 
irreligious on the other. These statistics 
of the town of Easton are, as we have 
said, suggestive. Mr. Chaffin is un- 
doubtedly right when he says that 
Easton is a fairly representative New 
England town, neither worse nor better 
than New England towns generally. It 
is a country town, far enough removed 
from large cities to be in a large measure 
free from what are termed " the demoral- 
izing influences of the city.'* It has 
more than the average country town 
school and public library privileges; 
these are justly a part of the boast of 
Easton. The facts revealed suggest the 
question: What is to be done for the 
"unchurched masses" of the country 
toumsf These towns are, to a large ex- 
tent, the feeders of our city population. 
The reaching of the "unchurched 
masses" in the city is a recognized 
problem, but is not the reaching of such 
masses in the country towns the ques- 
tion of first and prior importance ? 



RAMONA. 

The American continent in the first 
century after its discovery was the scene 
of a sad tragedy ; nothing less than the 
extinction of two high civilizations. 

Since the birth of our republic, an- 
other tragedy, even greater, has been 
slowly enacting on the same theater; 
this, the extinction, not of a civilization, 
but of a people, the original owners of 
the soil of North America. 



One of the saddest chapters in the 
history of the American republic — and 
it is only one of very many similar 
chapters — is the driving out of the 
many Indian tribes from the Ever- 
glades of Florida, whither they had 
fled from their civilized oppressors and 
pursuers, and from which they were 
finally expelled by the blood-hound and 
the bayonet. 

From that time, step by step, have 
the native Indian tribes been pushed 
westward, that their American conquer- 
ors might occupy the soil which had 
been theirs. The history of this whole- 
sale robbery of the Indians of the 
United States has been written by one 
of our most talented women, Jlelen 
Hunt Jackson, in her volume entitled^ 
"A Century of Dishonor"; but in gath- 
ering the facts for this volume, Mrs. 
Jackson's heart became so deeply 
touched for the unfortunate red-men, 
the victims of this Century of Dishonor, 
that she could not lay aside the subject 
until she had given a heart interpreta- 
tion of the figures and facts contained 
in her first volume. This comes to us 
in the form of story under the name 
that stands at the head of this article, — 
Eamona. 

A story of Indian love, and suffering, 
and death! The scene is laid in Cali- 
fornia. The heroine is a half-breed 
Indian girl, taken as a child, and 
brought up in the family of a Mexican 
gentleman. Sweet and gentle, with 
the simplicity of the uncultured chil- 
dren of nature, Kamona wins the affec- 
tion and confidence of the family in 
which she is foster daughter and sister, 
and wins, too, the love of each reader 
of the word-picture ' drawn by Mrs. 
Jackson of her beautiful nature and 
simple girlhood. 

Reaching womanhood, circumstances 
bring her into contact with Alasandro, 
a noble specimen of the highest type 
of Indian manhood. Alasandro, too, 
had grown up under the inflaence of 
Mexican civilization, — his father hav- 
ing been an employ^ in one of the early 
Catholic missions. This father was the 
chief of a small tribe, and his son ex- 
pected to become his successor. Both 
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father and son were loved and honored 
by their people, for characteristics 
-which appeal to the Indian nature; 
while the literary and social acquire- 
ments which had resulted from their re- 
lations with the mission gave them ac- 
quaintance with and the respect of their 
white neighbors. But the tribe was 
poor and small, and had been growing 
poorer and smaller, year after year, by 
the steady encroachments of the white 
men. drawn to California soil by rapac- 
ity for gold, and kept there by a pleas- 
ant climate and fertile, arable land. 
Only a little of their original possessions 
.as a tribe remained to them; so little 
that they were unable longer to obtain 
a living from their land, and were earn- 
ing a precarious existence by sheep- 
shearing and other work for the Mexi- 
cans.' It was in one of these sheep- 
shearing expeditions abroad that 
Ramona and Alasandro met, became 
acquainted, and loved, — loved with a 
fervent passion hardly possible in a 
colder climate and under the restraints 
of greater civilization. 

Eamona left her adopted home to 
share the life of a roving Indian lover. 
But before this union, the last sad blow 
had come to Alasandro's tribe. They 
were ruthlessly driven from the last bit 
of soil they held, to become wanderers 
and vagabonds in the land of their 
fathers. 

The story gives us a vivid, touching, 
powerful picture of what this meant: 
the anguish and the heart-break of it 
all, ending in the insanity and death of 
Alasandro, and the death of their first 
child. 

Here the interest of the story as a 
study of Indian life ends, but not until 
every reader of Ramona has become 
conscious of the sad tragedy involved 
in those two very common words, "In- 
dian Affairs", and not until every reader 
has been made to feel how deep and 
how foundationless are the race antip- 
athies and prejudice which have allowed 
us, during all the century, so lightly to 
dismiss the Indian from our thought, 
as having no moral or sympathetic 
claims upon us. 

The characters in this volume are of 



course idealized. Even Cooper prob- 
ably would not have dreamed of por- 
traying just such Indian characters as 
those of Eamona and Aldsandro. But 
idealization is the province of the novel- 
ist, and Mrs. Jackson has not availed 
herself of it beyond the legitimate limits 
of her art. 

In Alasandro she has admirably pre- 
served most of the special traits of the 
Indian, — his taciturnity, his quickness 
of observation, his intimate and loving 
acquaintance with nature, his passionate 
hatred of injustice and oppression, and 
his undying spirit of revenge for wrongs 
received. Her object doubtless was, not 
only to illustrate Indian character, but 
Indian character plus the possibilities 
open to it through the medium of civili- 
zation. The Indian is a human being, 
capable of all the joys and sorrows and 
suffering of any other human being, 
responding, it is true, to injustice and 
oppression, but responding also to the 
highest and noblest impulses of human 
nature. 

Some of the strongest passages in the 
book are those that portray the rapacity 
and greed, indifference and barbarity 
manifested toward the Indians, and the 
utter helplessness of these children of 
the forest to protect themselves against 
the white man's superior strength and 
knowledge. 

The book was a labor of love, conse- 
crated by its author to the cause of the 
poor and the oppressed, to which she 
gave the last months of her life. 
Whether or not it shall accomplish 
what she was earnestly longing to ac- 
complish for a poor and oppre&sed 
people, at least our imagination may 
well picture the noble writer hearing 
from the Master, as she laid down her 
earthly work, the "Well done! Inas- 
much as thou hast done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, thou 
hast done it unto me. 
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"THY GIFT AT THE ALTAR." 

Bring thy gifts unto the altar! 
Bring thy trouble and thy care, 
Bring thy service, bring thy treasures, 
Give thyself, an offering there! 

Lay thy wants before the altar! 
God will heed them one and all, 
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For a loving Father's healing 
Not one trouble is too small! 

Bring thy service to the altar! 
Help the needy, thou hast heard 
Whoso helpeth these, his children, 
Serveth also Christ, the Lord! 

Bring thy treasures to the altar! 
Bring thy talents, bring thy love! 
Oive thy riches, and give freely, 
As God giveth from above! 

Come thyself unto the altar! 
Oive thyself, an offering free. 
And an answ'ring gift God giveth ;- 
His own peace shall come to thee! 



M. L. D. 



RELIGION AS AN EXPERIENCE. 
A Sermon, -BY Rev. J. T. Sonderland. 

*' Wherefore do ye spend your money for that which 
is not bread ? And your labor for that which satisfieth 
not?*'— Isaiah. 

" Come nnto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." — Jesus. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God."— Jesus. 

Religion presents itself to men under 
four aspects: As something to be gone 
through with or performed; as some- 
thing to be believed; as something to be 
studied, analyzed, classified, discussed 
or speculated about, and as something 
to be experienced. In other words, it 
presents itself as a Form or Ceremonial ; 
as a Creed; as a Science or Philosophy, 
and as a Life. 

What are we to say of these differing 
conceptions of religion ? Doubtless we 
should say that all are legitimate; all 
are useful; but no one taken alone is 
complete — each needs the others to 
round it out to wholeness. Especially 
is it true of the first three that they 
need the fourth. Experience or life is 
the end toward which each of the others 
ought to lead — ^the only result which 
gives them adequate and full justifica- 
tion for being. 

A little looking at each will make this 
clear. First, as to forms or ceremonials. 
Doubtless these are good, if there is 
something behind them — ^something real 
which they represent — ^something living 
which they are the forms of; just as 
vessels are good if there is something 
for them to hold; and just as bodies of 
human beings are good if souls are 
within to animate them. But as bodies 
without souls are dead — only corpses; 



and as vessels that hold nothing are 
worthless, so religious forms, and rites 
and ceremonies, that do not stand to 
those who engage in them for deep 
spiritual realities, are empty, hollow, — 
mockeries of ^religion and not religion. 
It is only standing for, symbolizing, 
typifying to the imagination, and, so, 
stirring to life real soul -experiences, 
that makes religious forms and rites 
and ceremonies valuable. When they 
do that, as they often do, and* as they 
always ought to or else not be used, 
then they are a help to religion. Then 
they may well be used; for they are 
things of life and power. 

It is equally true that religion as a 
belief or creed must grow out of expe- 
rience, and tend to keep alive experience, 
or else it, too, as well as a religion of 
forms, becomes a thing of emptiness 
and death. Religion, as belief, is legit- 
imate, useful, essential, but it must be 
real belief — behef entertained for good 
reason; belief understood; but, above 
all, belief felt — belief that has not 
stopped on the surface of mere lip con- 
fession or intellectual assent, but that 
has gone down into the soul's experience 
and life. Such a belief, thus transfused 
with heart's blood, is the deepest thing 
in man. Religion at its best is that 

So, too, religion as a philosophy, relig- 
ion as a thing to be merely studied, 
examined, reasoned about, analyzed, 
classified, discussed, is a poor thing. 
Not but that reason is good in every- 
thing, religion included. Not but that 
study, analysis, classification, philos- 
ophy are all good in religion. But 
these alone, as well as creeds alone, or 
forms alone, are mere semblances of re- 
ligion, and not religion. As well say 
that discussion about bread is bread, as 
that discussion about religion is re- 
ligion. As well suppose that scientific 
analysis of meat will feed the hungry 
body, as that scientific analysis of, or 
logical disquisition upon, religion, or 
its problems, will feed the hungry 
heart and spirit. The form, the cere- 
mony, the rite, to be of any value must 
be a living not a dead thing. The be- 
lief or creed, unquestioningly accepted 
from another, and lightly repeated on 
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the lip, must deepen, deepen into a heart- 
faith, tried in the fire of adversity, if it 
would render much service to human 
beings. The philosophical and scien- 
tific apprehension of religion — its under- 
standing by the intellect merely, must 
give place to an experience of its peace, 
its steength, its joy in the soul. Then, 
but only then, religion completes itself, 
attains its true end, rises to its real 
power and glory, is able to fill the great 
place it ought to fill in the life of man. 

Experience of religion! I know 
there is a prejudice in many minds 
against the thought of religion as an 
experience. To some, such experience 
seems only superstition, or cant, or pre- 
tense; to others, an empty dream of the 
imagination. Persons with habits of free 
thought, or who care much for science 
and reason, are perhaps particularly 
liable to be among those who look upon 
religious experience with incredulity 
and disfavor. But why should this be 
so ? Can any one give a good reason ? 

No one denies the validity of experi- 
ence in matters outside of religion. 
Indeed, the scientist and the man of in- 
dependent thought are the very ones 
who, in other things, are likely to appeal 
to experience most. They do not want 
speculation, they tell you; they want to 
know. They want the testimony of 
somebody who has seen, heard, felt, ex- 
perimented, experienced. They of all 
men, then, should show not lesist but 
most respect for experience in matters of 
religion. 

If I believed that religion rested upon 
a foundation of mere hypotheses and 
speculations I certainly should not be a 
religious teacher. Indeed, if I did not 
believe that the main, central truths of 
religion are as evident, certain, verifi- 
able as anything known to man — as the 
facts of science, or as the demonstra- 
tions and axioms of mathematics — I 
certainly should not be standing to-day 
in a Christian pulpit. I do believe that 
nothing in man's knowledge rests upon 
a more secure foundation — upon one 
more absolutely incapable of being dis- 
turbed, than religion. Why ? Because 
it rests upon the foundation of the souVs 
deepest experiences. Below these it is 



impossible to go. If here is not reality^ 
then indeed 

" The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base built on stubble." 

For even the validity of our knowledge 
of the outward world depends upon the 
truthfulness of the world within. 

You say, agriculture you know about,, 
for that has to do with tangible thingp;. 
and a science like geology you can be 
sure of, for that deals with hard facts. 
But do you really think that a stone is 
any more a hard fact than is love or 
hope ? Are you any more sure that the 
stone is out there, than you are that you 
love your child or your friend ? I think 
not. 

Are you any more certain, when you 
plant your corn in the spring, that yon 
will get a harvest in the fall; or when 
you go to bed at night tired from your 
toil, to rest for the next day, are you any 
moi;e sure that there will be any next 
day, t^an you are that justice is better 
than injustice, and truth than falsehood f 
I think not. 

As regards any object of external 
nature, as a flower or a tree, — are you 
any more sure that it really exists, as to- 
your senses it seems to, than you are 
that over the tree and over all else yoa 
see, and over your own life, there is a 
Power highjer than the tree, and higher 
than yourself, from which, somehow, the 
tree and yourself came, — a Power and 
WisdoiiS that can be trusted — ^which you 
have learned by all the experience of 
your life can be trusted? I think not. 

Men talk strangely, sometimes, about 
the physical world — the world of ex- 
ternal nature — being certain, and the 
internal world of the mind and the spirit, 
being uncertain, — as if the distant could 
be more certain than the near — as if 
knowledge of England, France, Ger- 
many, Europe — foreign, far away lands 
— could be more reliable than knowledge 
of our own country wherein we live. 
For, do we not know, the things of ex- 
ternal nature — trees, grass, houses, hills, 
other persons, animals, skies — are really 
our souls' foreign lands, the lands which 
the mind reaches by journeying away to 
a distance ? The otvn country of us all, 
the land in which we habitually dwell, 
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is the internal world'of our own thoughts, 
OTir own feeling, our own desires, aspira- 
tions, hopes, fears, memories, longings, 
loves, imaginations, emotions. Shall we 
say that our knowledge of this near, 
familiar land is uncertain, untrust- 
worthy ? and to get knowledge that we 
*can rely on we must travel away from 
home, sailing out from port of eye and 
'ear, over oceans of air and mysterious 
spaces we do not understand, to the for- 
eign land of objective things — physical, 
•external nature — stone, tree, river, sky ? 

No, there is nothing so near to us as 
ourselves. There is nothing we so im- 
mediately and certainly know as our- 
selves. Our deepest knowledge is ex- 
perience, and not even that experience, 
either, that comes to us from without, 
indirectly and roundabout by way of 
the senses, but deepest of all is that im- 
mediate, internal experience, which is of 
the mind, the heart, the conscience, the 
moral and spiritual nature, upon which 
true religion ever builds. 

" The things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things that are not seen 
are eternal." v 

One of the striking things about the 
preaching of Jesus when he was on the 
-earth was his constant talk about what 
he called " the kingdom of God ", or 
^* the kingdom of heaven ". He repre- 
sented his constant desire, his great aim, 
as being to establish that kingdom, to 
build it up among men. He taught his 
disciples to pray, " Our Father who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name, . . . 
thy kingdom come^\ He pronounced 
blessings upon the humble and lowly in 
«pirit, and those who were persecuted 
for righteousness' sake, saying, " Yours 
is the kingdom of heaven". When men 
desiied to know what that kingdom was, 
he represented it as the reign of truth 
and love, of peace and good- will, on the 
earth. And when asked further about 
it, he said, " the kingdom of heaven is 
within you." 

Now, what did the ordinary hearers 
of Jesus, those who saw only super- 
fici ally, think about this talk ? Undoubt- 
edly they thought it nonsense. The 
"kingdom of heaven" to them was 
probably nothing but a fancy, a halluci- 



nation of the brain of the Nazarene. 
As for them, they preferred solid, en- 
during things, not dreams and moon- 
shine. 

A kingdom! Herod had a kingdom 
that was real; for could they not see 
the swords and spears that supported it. 
Kings in other nations round about had 
kingdoms that were substantial; for 
were they not guarded by powerful 
armies ? Especially was the empire of 
world- commanding Rome solid. But 
this kingdom that this religious enthu- 
siast declaimed about, which consisted 
simply of ideas, principles, truths, senti- 
ments, and that was declared to be 
within the mind and heart — let him go 
and preach it to silly women! Were 
they not men with too much shrewd- 
ness and judgment to be caught with 
such chaff? And yet, now that nigh 
2,000 years have gone, how stands the 
case ? Which do we see to have been 
right, the prophet of religion, who pro- 
claimed a kingdom of the soul, or they 
who could see nothing strong or endur- 
ing, or worthy of regard, but that 
which appealed to the eye and the ear, 
and the physical senses of men? Alas!' 
in a few brief years every vestige of 
Herod's kingdom was gone. Rome 
stood longer, but in spite of her unpar- 
alleled strength, she too fell. And all 
these eighteen centuries since the 
prophet's voice was heard, have been 
full of the noise of toppling thrones 
and the wrecks of kingdoms, empires, 
dynasties. But how about that king- 
dom of the spirit of which Jesus spoke? 
Has it faded or failed ? Not so. Stead- 
ily has it strengthened; century by cent- 
ury has its dominion widened; never 
was it so powerful, and never were its 
foundations so firm as to-day. Amidst 
a world of change it has proved the one 
enduring reality. 

" In vain the surge's angry shock, 
In vain the drifting sands; 
Unharmed upon the Eternal Rock, 
The Eternal Kingdom stands." 

Truly, indeed, the things that are 
seen are temporal ; the things that a.re 
not seen are eternal. Verily, the solid 
things are not those which we hear and 
see and taste and handle. The sohd 
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things are those of the soul. Religion 
builds upon what cannot be shaken, 
because she builds upon what is deep- 
est in the nature of man. 

And this, too, is why she can supply 
man's deep and permanent needs, as 
nothing else can. 

What are the deepest and most per- 
manent needs of man as he journeys 
through the land of earth ? Of course, 
he must have food to eat and water to 
drink by the way, and clothing and 
shelter to protect him from the cold. 
These are essential, for without these he 
dies. But these alone, and everything 
else on the plane with these, satisfy the 
wants of only the brute beast in him. 
Is he only a brute beast ? Has he no 
wants other than the ox or the tiger ? 
Ah, there is a higher side to his nature 
which has its needs as deep and imper- 
ative as those of his body. He was 
made to think, and feel, and hope, and 
love, and will,and pray; to cherish truth, 
to obey reason, to champion right; to 
care for his fellow-men, to help every 
good cause; io abhor evil, to spurn 
wrong; to aspire after that which is 
above him, to love nature, to walk joy- 
fully and holily through the world, to 
keep his heart full of patience and trust 
to tie end, and when the evening of his 
life's day comes, 

"Appi*oach his grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his 

couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant 

dreams." 

But where is he to get help to do all 
this ? Yet his need for all this is quite 
as great as his need for food or drink or 
shelter for his body. For what could 
compensate if he should feed the ani- 
mal in him and let the angel starve ? 

To be sure, in this world of so sore 
poverty and physical want and physical 
suffering, it is a great problem how to 
supply adequately the bodily needs of 
the poor. The importance of this should 
not be overlooked. And yet the larger, 
deeper, graver problem is how to sup- 
ply the spiritual wants of both poor and 
rich. For, oh ! how much ignorance, 
fear, sorrow, disappointment, pain, heart- 
break, despair, sin, lust, greed, cruelty. 



pride, profanity, hate, misery and evil 
in ten thousand forms is to be seen all 
up and down the world, among rich and 
poor alike ! And where is this spiritual 
want and misery to find relief ? 

When man is hungry with that hun- 
ger which is of the soul, and which phys- 
ical bread only mocks ; when he thirsts 
with a thirst which the things of sense 
cannot quench or touch ; when he is 
tired, so that no bed can rest him, weary 
in, mind and heart, tired of life itself ; 
when hope fails ; when strength is gone \ 
when courage departs ; when the cur- 
rents of human friendship and love 
freeze ; when sorrow and disappoint- 
ment fall upon him and break his heart ; 
when bereavement and death stand 
coldly, bitterly in his path and must be 
met ; and saddest and most terrible of 
all, when temptations to evil roll over 
him like billows and sweep him under ; 
and when sin, like a body of death, fast- 
ens itself on him, dragging him down, 
down, with resolves broken, desire baf- 
fled, will enfeebled, down, down — ^then, 
then where is help to be found? In 
what direction, in such deep needs as 
these, may we look for light or hope ? 

There is no direction but one ; in all 
the world's ten thousand years of search 
for help in these her experiences of 
mightiest need,no at all adequate resource 
but one has ever been discovered. W^hat is 
that ? I need tell none of you who have 
thought, none of you who have Observed, 
none of you who have read history, none 
of you who have hearts — that resource 
is religion — the personal experience of 
religion in the soul — the conscious, pur- 
poseful, earnest opening of the soul's 
doors to the incoming of the spirit of God, 
the power of God, the peace of God, the 
love of God, the life of God. The tides of 
life from above once set flowing through 
a man, then, but only then, there is hope 
for any human soul. And that is the 
reason why religion, particularly the 
Christian religion, of God's Fatherhood 
and everlasting and unfailing Love to 
all his children, has been able to reach, 
quicken, ennoble, sanctify, transform, 
save men in every condition of life, 
among all classes, rich and poor, bond 
and free, high and low, learned and un- 
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learned, kings and peasants^— transform- 
ing sorrow into joy, disappointment 
into hope, weakness into strength, fear 
into courage, hate into love, selfishness 
and pride into generosity and self-for- 
getfulness, ill-doing into well-doing, 
oaths and curses into blessings and 
thanksgiving and songs of trust. 

Do not misunderstand me. There 
are other influences in this world be- 
sides religion that have elevating, en- 
nobling, saving power. I would not 
undervalue or make light of these. 
Among the more important of such in- 
fluences are doubtless education, homes, 
association with the good — and in their 
way, science, philosophy, laws, physical 
environment. All these should be em- 
ployed and made the most of, and some 
of them are exceedingly important. 
And yet it is no disparagement to any 
of these to say that, as an agency for 
bringing hope to the despairing, com- 
fort to the sad, courage to the faltering, 
succor to the tempted, strength to the 
weak, patience in trial, light in bereave- 
ment, calmness in the presence of 
death, and above all moral and spiritual 
regeneration to men dead in indiffer- 
ence and sin, none of them have a tithe 
of the power of religion. As a practical 
reformatory influence in society, as a 
begetter of moral power, as an inspira- 
tion to men to live for the highest 
things, religion has been, at least 
through all Christian history, is now, 
and probably always will be, without a 
rival, without the possibility of a rival 
— something alone, unique, incompara- 
ble, truly divine— divine because the 
point at which man consciously lays 
hold of a strength higher than his own; 
divine because the point at which the 
divine life flows consciously into his life. 

You see, then, what I mean by relig- 
ion as an experience. 

It is not too much to say that there is 
nothing in human life so deep, so holy, 
so dear, or that lifts one up to such 
lordships, superiorities, freedoms, as re- 
ligion, when it once becomes a real ex- 
perience of the soul. 

Nor is religion as an experience 
restricted to any class of persons, or 
to any age or time. It has come in 



the past, and is coming still, to untold 
millions of all classes, — kings, beg- 
gars; the lordliest, the lowliest; great 
minds like Jesus, Paul, Augustine, 
Luther, Milton, Cromwell, Newton; 
the manual toiler; the lonely woman 
in her garret; the sailor on the sea; 
the prodigal son squandering his sub- 
stance in riotous living; the old man 
tottering above the grave; the little 
child in its sorrow. 

And it waits to reveal itself to vou 
and to me. 

We none of us know much about our 
future. God kindly hangs a veil before 
our eyes. But this much we most surely 
know, the future of each of us will be 
full of deep heart-needs, which must be 
supplied from some source higher than 
ourselves. 

We shall all our lives have work to 
do that will not be easy — that will tend 
ever to sink into . mere drudgery and 
slavery; What can prevent it? What 
can give us songs in our toil ? Nothing 
so certainly — this is the testimony of the 
ages — nothing so certainly as the accept- 
ance of our tasks as from God, to be 
done for him, not only as a part of his 
plan of things, but under his eye, and 
in the light of his smile if done well. 

We shall all, a thousand times over in 
the years that are coming, be pressed 
hard by temptation — ^temptation to hold 
lightly by our integrity; to stoop some- 
what below high honor; to suppress the 
truth when we ought bravely to speak 
it out; to vary from the line of strict 
honesty in business; to be selfish when 
we ought to be generous; to ask what is 
easy, or popular, or expedient, when we 
ought to think only of what is right ; to 
yield weak and slavish obedience to our 
appetites or passions instead of keeping 
our lower natures in subjection to pur 
higher. What can help us in these 
crisis times of life ? What can give us 
strength to stand on our feet and be men 
— yielding obedience ever to conscience 
as our king? There is no such help as 
religion. The soul that has once defi- 
nitely committed itself to the religious 
life, that has opened itself to religion as 
an experience, that has learned to iden- 
tify the voice of conscience with the 
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Toice of God, is armed against tempta- 
tion in all its forms as no other can pos- j 
sibly be. Consciously in alliance with 
a power higher than his own, by a subtle 
law that higher power flows into his life. 
. So, too, as we travel on across the 
years we must all expect to meet disap- 
pointments, discouragements, failure of 
plans, dashing to pieces of cherished 
expectations; such is the human lot. 
How are we going to be able to bear up 
under these ? The danger is that as a 
result of them we may loose hope, cour- 
age, incentive, interest in life. What 
can save us ? Nothing can so effectually 
save us as a noble, religious faith, which 
looks beyond seemings to realities, be- 
yond temporal things to eternal, and 
sees that in the soul itself lies all en- 
during good; so that even if riches take 
to themselves wings and fly away, and 
earthly prospects fail, and disappoint- 
ments in matters of worldly interest or 
ambition come, the real ends of our ex- 
istence are not affected; still, the soul, 
strong in the life of God and confident 
of an immortal destiny, rises serene 
above all these temporary clouds of earth, 
its hope undimmed, its courage un- 
daunted. 

Nor is anything less to be said as to 
the practical value of religion in the 
sorrows and anxieties connected with 
that deepest of all mysteries, death. It 
does not take a long experience in this 
world to teach us all that we are in a 
land whose green soil on every side 
breaks with startling ease into graves. 
The sunniest faces of to-day, to-morrow 
are wet with tears of sorrow for loved 
ones gone to return no more. And the 
end for ourselves, we know is only just 
a little way on down the road. 

What can help us in all this ? Man 
in all his experience on the earth has 
found no such help, in the nature of 
things there can be no such help, as 
the calm, strong faith in the soul, that 
Wisdom and Goodness are at the heart 
of this universe, — that we and all our 
loved ones for life and for death are in 
the hands of One who cannot do wrong 
and will not be unkind. 

Thus it is that religion as an experi- 
ence comes to us, not like so many 



others of eatth's helpers, to offer us its 
aid only in hours of sunshine, and when 
all goes well. Rather does it proffer 
its help most urgently and generously 
when other resources fail. Indeed, there 
is no "time of deepest, sorest ir^odin life, 
when it is not at hand for as if we will 
have it. 

" From the cradle to the grave, 

It comes to save ! 
From the world's temptations, 

From tribulations, 
From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish, 
From that torpor deep 
Wherein we lie asleep, 
Heavy as death, cold as the grave, 

It comes to save. 

From the ingrained fashion 

Of this earthly nature 

That mars God's creature ; 
From grief that is but passion, 

From mirth that is but feigning, 
From tears that bring no healing, 

From wild and weak complaining, 
God's own strength revealpg. 
It comes to save. 

From doubt where all is double, 

Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble. 
Where just men suffer wrong ; 
Where sorrow treads on joy. 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, " 
Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust. 
Hungry and barren and sharp as the sea, 
It comes to set us free. 

Oh! where its voice doth come. 
There all doubts are dumb. 

There all words are mild, 

All strifes are reconciled, 

All pains beguiled. 
There light doth bring no blindness. 
Love no unkindness ; 

Knowledge no ruin. 

Fear no undoing. 
From the cradle to the grave 
It comes to save." 

How ? How, in these deep needs of 
life, does religion as experience oome to 
us to set us free and to save us ? In 
the only way possible. By digging 
deeper and filling more full the fount- 
ains of life within us. By opening up 
anew the connection between our lives 
and the infinite life of God. 



Rev. Jofiin H. Heywood's interesting and 
timely pamphlet on Mr. Dall and his work in 
India, noticed on another page, can be ob- 
tained from George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 
street, Boston. Price fifteen cents. 
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OUR MISSIONARY IN INDIA. 

Far away in the heart of the East, 
Where the sun bums deep in the sand, 

And the world with its tumult has ceased, 
He toiled at his Master's command. 

For he^ loved that Hindu race, 
With its ages of torpor and pain; 

With the dark and pensive face, 
And the dreamy, delicate brain. 

He thought of his home in the West, 
And this Indian mother who bore 

The nations of men on her breast. 
And taught them her mystical lore. 

We prattled in Aryan youth, 
And learned on her wonderf u. , age. 

And should we not give back th » ^iiith, 
The gain of our manhood and age? 

And so he sat patiently down. 

While around him the little ones stood; 
He thought not of fame or renown. 

But omy to show them the good. 

He wandered in quiet commune. 
With the priest and the Brahmo apart. 

Till gently he brought them in tune. 

With the Christ whom he held in his heart. 

When the days grew sultry and hot, 

The wild Himalayas he trod. 
And there in the loneliest spot. 

Like Moses he talked with his God, 

And then he sank down by the way. 

The promised land in his sight. 
And, called by his Maker away. 

He passed to the kingdom of light. 

He calls from his blest Paradise, 
Oh, church of my hope and my joy, 

Will not some dear brother arise 
And take up my blessed employ? 

Martha Pbrry Lowe. 

GHABLES H. A. DALL. 

A beautiful memorial of this devoted 
servant of the truth, and fri«nd of us 
all, has been prepared by Eev. John H. 
Heywood, of Melrose, Mass. The book 
is entitled, " Our Indian Mission and 
Our First Missionary,'' and is published 
by George H. Ellis, Boston. The many 
friends of Mr. Dall owe their thanks to 
M^. Heywood for this labor of love. It 
contains two portraits of Mr. Dall, one 
taken not far from the present time, 
and the other copied from a youthful 
picture. 

The memorial leads us through Mr. 
Dall's early experiences as a student in 
the Boston Latin school — where "in 
Ljatin, Greek and mathematics Ke had 
no superior " — and afterwards at Cam- 
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bridge college, and in the Divinity 
school. It then takes up his charity 
work at St. Louis and gives us a valu- 
able letter from Dr. Eliot. Ill health 
continually thwarted him after his ordi- 
nation, and he went to Europe in an 
exhausted condition in 1841. His 
ministry to the poor in Baltimore and 
in Portsmouth, N. H, on his return, and 
his arduous work as a pastor in the 
parishes of Needham, West Newton, 
and Toronto, successively, are touched 
upon, and then we have the earnest ap- 
peal of Rev. Charles T. Brooks, in re- 
gard to a mission to India, he having 
seen with his own eyes the opening for 
such a work. Mr. Dall's heart leaped 
at the idea. He set sail for the -East, 
but was so exhausted by illness on the 
voyage, that he was borne on shore in 
a litter at the end. "Thus began, 
in weakness," as Mr. Heywood says, 
•'our brother's mission". He had, 
we should have said, received a reg- 
ular commission from the American 
Unitarian Association, and a God-speed 
from Dr. Miles, the secretary, while his 
friend, Mr. James Hay ward, gave to 
the association his generous legacy for 
foreign missions, called the Hayward 
Fund. We have next the story of Mr. 
Dall's noble work, his devotion to the 
young, his enthusiasm and fine tact with 
the educated, his industry as shown in 
his little tracts, his correspondence with 
the Calcutta journals, and the testimo- 
nials from the editors of these papers, 
and lastly the touching accounts of his 
death, the honor paid to his memory, 
and the tears that fell upon his grave. 
The memorial closes with a little poem 
written by Mr. Dall, called " The South- 
ern Cross." Shall this Hayward Fund 
wait long for another worker ? 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIANISM. 

" My Lord, and My God ! " 
A friend, who has recently joined a 
Unitarian congregation, writes me : " I 
go with you in all things, and yet pas- 
sages come to me from time to time 
which perplex. To-day I am thinking 
of ' doubting Thomas', who would not 
believe until he could see, and when 
granted this, exclaimed, ' My Lord, and 
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my God ! ' (John xx. 29.) What did he 
mean by this expression ? " 

Perhaps the answer which I wrote to 
him may help some others. I wrote : 

"Believing it to be perfectly clear, 
on general grounds, that the disciples 
had no idea of Jesus being other than 
the man Jesus whom they had seen 
come from Nazareth, and with whom 
they had lived awhile, I could not feel 
much difficulty about any single expres- 
sion such as. that you refer to. I re- 
gard it simply as an expression of ex- 
treme wonder and amazement at being 
convinced of that which he had doubted, 
which was simply whether this person, 
whom his fellow -disciples told him they 
had seen, was really the Master (or 
Lord — the equivalent) he had known 
before. As the very commonest exclam- 
ation of surprise in all languages is, 
*My God!' I do not think anything 
can be founded upon it, anyway. And 
though the way in which it comes in is 
different rather from the usual way in 
an exclamation, still that is not so great 
a strain on the natural meaning as to 
suppose that Thomas, who the moment 
before had been doubti^ig even the 
resurrection of Jesus, should now have 
arrived at a conviction of his Deity! 

" Perhaps the best thing in such per- 
plexities is to let the whole matter of 
what exactly was Christ's relation to 
God, and the 'how' of that deep di- 
vineness which we all alike feel, rest, 
and not think specially about it. No 
church has ever satisfactorily settled it. 
Unitarians do not profess to do. We lay 
the stress, where Christ laid it, upon 
folloioing him (not worshiping him), 
upon believing him in his own teach- 
ings (which were all about life), not 
upon this or that belief about him. 
Kesting so, let the gospels come quietly 
in with their own general impression of 
what he was. For myself, I find my- 
self more and more impressed with the 
wonderful divineness of Christ's spirit, 
and yet, always, as something which he 
encourages us all to strive and pray for, 
something possible to all God's chil- 
dren, and which in no sense changed 
him into God." 

Brookk Herford. 



'* THE FELLOWSHIP OFTHE SAINTS." 

if any one is concerned lest imper- 
ceptibly the glorious liberty and breadth 
of our fellowship should be disallowed, 
let him attend to what must be the only- 
real fellowship in religion, the fellow- 
ship of the saints. We can afford to 
let every other kind than this alone. 
Other Idnds will care for and regulate 
themselves. Whether we are attracting 
the unbeliever, it is not ours to say; but 
it is imperative for us to say. Are we our- 
selves attracted by the great believers 
and the g ca^ worshipers of the world? 
For it is 1 ere and not there that we shall 
be judged. There will be no gain in 
counting among our number and em- 
bracing in our fellowship the whole 
army of the unchurched unless they 
join as to give effect to the fellowship 
of the saints. It is vastly more impor- 
tant to make good our relationship with 
Augustine and k Rempis, and prove our 
afi&liation with Paul and Jesus, than 
with the most illustrious dissenters and 
unbelievers of modem times. 

It has been made to appear that our 
church might look for a positive addi- 
tion of strength and a heightened virtue 
if we could * fellowship ' with those who 
called themselves " Free Keligionists ",. 
qr of the " Ethical Movement ", and a 
certain notorious lecturer and free- 
thinker is named as the immediate end 
of our striving. Now, let no one be afraid 
or troubled because bad names are 
used. If the name "conservative" is 
used for one who resents such a pro- 
posed fellowship, it can only show that 
the user has failed to grasp the notion of 
the morality of words. Such a proposed 
fellowship is vicious, because it proceeds 
from ignorance of what a church is^ 
and what it sets before it to do. What 
gain if the church win the whole world 
and lose her own soul ? If fellowship is 
only coarse quantity, a mere problem*of 
addition, then the church does gain the 
world and lose her own soul. 

But shall we shut out those most in 
need of us ? asks one. With shutting 
out we have nothing to do, save the 
danger of shutting ourselves out of 
the most precious faith of life. The 
church has nothing to do with un- 
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belief as unbelief; its duty is to show 
forth belief; whoever w|nts to believe is 
prayed to come. In order to fulfill her 
mission the church must dwell on the 
things that make her life, and not on 
the things that make up the life of those 
who reject her faith, and she must em- 
phasize and reiterate her profound obli- 
gation to those who are the saints, those 
who have lived very close to God, those 
who are able to givef the bread of life. 
By coquetting with unbelief, by making 
it appear even for the moment that 
belief and unbelief are at bottom the 
same, and that to doubt is rather a fine 
and brave and knowing thing, we do 
really stab the church's heart and in- 
crease the work of making th^ thought 
of God prevail. By such supposititious 
fellowship we not only drive the unbe- 
lievers away, but we also harden the 
heart of doubt, for we make out that it 
is admirable, or at least we implicitly 
commend it. 

But if we looked not to gaining the 
whole world, but to the soul, to see that 
it be able to doits work of righteousness; 
if we said nothing about the fellowship 
with the infidel, but dwelled continually 
on the fellowship of the saints; if we 
kept before us how admirable was Paul, 
how perfect the devoutness and wor- 
ship of Jesus; if we made a friend of 
all those who have prayed, sung hymns 
of the spirit, lived Dearer and nearer to 
God every day, would it not be true 
here also that ^' seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you " ? John Tunis. 



UNiTARIANISM IN HUNGARY. 

II. UNITARIANISM DECLARED. 

In Hungary, Unitarianism was op- 
pressed from the very beginning of its 
history. Even Protestantism had a 
great many drawbacks, for King Ferdi- 
nand was a Catholic and favored that 
religion. It was quite the contrary in 
Transylvania. The discussions about 
the Lord's supper, which were at their 
height in 1562, ended with the victory 
of the Calvinists, whose church got 
acknowledged in 1564 as a legal church 
in the country. At the head of these 



movements a middle-aged Huijigariaii 
of Saxon birth attracts our attention. 
He seems to know more about the ques- 
tions under discussion than all of the 
rest put together, while his voice of' 
thunder silences them all. He has not 
been unknown before, but his new step, 
that of changing the Lutheran Episcopal 
chair which he has held for an ordinary 
Calvinist minister's pulpit, amaze* 
everybody. He did as it seemed to him 
right, his motto being to follow always 
the truth in whatever form it presented 
itself. This extraordinary man was 
Francis David (or Davidis, as he usually 
writes his name in his Latin works). 
Mostly through his influence the Calvin - 
istic conception of the Lord's supper 
was adopted, thus dividing the Protest- 
ants into two sects forever. It was a 
pity that separation could not have been 
avoided, because the agreement at that 
time was much greater than the differ- 
ence. 

While these things were taking place,, 
the f oreshadowings of far greater changes 
were already noticeable. An Italian 
refugee, famous for his medical knowl- 
edge and for his talents as a theologian, 
had just come from Poland to Transyl- 
vania with the royal family. Theyoimg 
king, John Sigismund, favored him so 
much that, although he spent but two 
years in the country, the king sent him 
as his representative to a synod, giving 
him directions to act according to his 
own pleasure. This man was George 
Blandrata (or Biandrata). He was a 
heretic, as Servetus and Stancaro had 
been heretics. But Servetus had been 
sentenced to death, Stancaro had been 
expelled from Hungary, and their ex- 
ample warned Biandrata to be as mod- 
erate as possible. It was not necessary 
for him to be rash, for the minds of a 
respectable minority were already pre- 
pared for the new ideas of the Italian 
Unitarians. 

At the synod which was held in the 
town of Engel the Calvinists got the 
right to elect a bishop of their own, and 
their election fell upon Francis David. 
Francis David accepted the appoint- 
ment, not knowing that his friends, who 
had proved themselves so liberal in the 
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xjuestions relating to the body of Christ 
(holding that Christ's body was not re- 
ally present in the bread), would not be 
able to follow him when the question 
fihould! arise about Christ's person. 
And, indeed, the first disputation was 
not ended before* the second and still 
more important one began. We have 
already seen the fate of the heretic Aran 
in Hungary (see article I). It must 
be noticed that the works of Servetus 
and Stancaro were read far and wide 
in Hungary and Transylvania. Fran- 
cis David was familiarly acquainted 
with them. Indeed, in a sermon which 
he preached in 1566, in the king's 
chapel, he openly said this : " It is 
therefore evident that this doctrine was 
begun two hundred and thirty years af- 
ter the birth of Christ, for before this 
there is nothing heard either of the 
body or of the person; but as the Greek 
philosopher Tertullian happened to join 
the congregation at this time, then they 
<iiscovered these words." He further 
said: "He who denies the true faith 
and divides Christ into two, man, and 
not man but God, he is a deceiver. 
How simple is the teaching of the dis- 
ciples; they always preach of the one 
almighty God. Jesus taught his dis- 
>ciples to pray 'in this way, *Our Father 
who art in heaven!' Again, he said, 
^ This is the life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Je- 
sus Christ whom thou hast sent.' How 
simple and true is this, and how easy 
to understand!" 

George Boros. 



MAN'S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD.* 

Is there a God ? Can man know him ? 
How ? World old questions these. The 
history of the upward striving of the 
race has been the history of men's 
^'feeling after God if haply they might 
find him ". 

In an admirable volume, written in a 
style so simple as to come within the 
comprehension of the child, and yet so 
sincere and so strong as to hold and 

^MarCi Knowledge of God. B^ Richard A eland 
Armstrong, B. A., London, Eng. Simpkins Marshall 
-& Co., Hall Court, E.G. Can Be ordered from A. U. 
A. rooms, 25 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. Price 35 
cents. 



carry with it the intellect and heart of 
the man, Rev.^ R. A. Armstrong has 
treated of the subject which stands at 
the head of this article. Mr. Armstrong 
writes (to quote his own words) "not as 
a champion of theism, but simply as an 
individual believer in God, hoping to 
help a few others by as clear a present* 
ation as I can make of my own con- 
sciousness, and as true a record as I can 
give of my own experience." 

The nine chapters of the book treat 
respectively of The Soul, Whence? 
What? The Witness of the Under- 
standing. The Witness of Conscience. 
The Witness of the Spirit. The Wit- 
ness through Prayer. The Causes of 
Doubt. 'The Limits of Knowledge. 
The Place of the Prophet. A Last 
Word. 

We have seen no work bearing upon 
the subject of Man's Knowledge of God 
which seems to us more admirable as a 
manual for use in young people's re- 
ligious study classes and older Sunday- 
school classes. Indeed we are inclined 
to think no better work could be done 
in many of our churches that have no 
evening services than for all, old and 
young, to resolve themselves into a re- 
ligious study- class for nine consecutive 
Sunday evenings, to read aloud and 
candidly, thoughtfully discuss the nine 
chapters of Mr. Armstrong's book. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a 
few sentences from the last chapter 
which contains the conclusion of the 
whole matter. 

Those readers who have read the preceding 
pages will perhaps have discovered that, in 
discussing man's Knowledge of God, I have 
discussed all that seems to me fundamental 
in religion. This sense of the Divine Pres- 
enfee and this conscious communion with God 
seems to me to be the sum and substance of 
all the highest and purest religion, and of 
Christian religion in particular. Such seems 
to me to be exactly the religion which Jesus 
taught, and just what he longed that all the 
world should feel. And so all the great 
words of Christian doctrine, around which 
the warfare of the churches has raged, seem 
to me to fall into tneir true place at once as 
they are related to this one supreme faith. 
Salvation, for example, I take to be simply 
the winning a human soul into this happy 
and beautiful Knowledge of God. Heaven, 
I take to be such a life as they enjoy in whom 
this knowledge is fullest and deepest; Hell, 
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the life of those Tvho stand in outer darkness, 
rebels against conscience and unblessed by 
any divine communion. Forgiveness is the 
passing away of the clouds that hide God 
from the heart. Faith, by which we are 
saved, indeed, is loyalty to the utterances of 
the divine voice in the soul. Revelation is 
the unveiling of the Knowledge of God to 
those who were blind to it. * * * We 
have seen how easily the blessed Knowledge 
of God may be destroyed in us. We have 
with God's help, to save ourselves by strenu- 
ous, steadfast, prayerful living. 



UNIVERSALISTS AND UNITARIANS. 

An experience of over half a century 
in the Christian ministry has led me to 
note with sorrow the many divisions and 
subdivisions among those who claim to 
be the followers of Christ. True, Uni- 
tarians cannot unite with Trinitarians, 
nor can'those who belieye in the triumph 
of good over evil unite with those who 
believe in endless sin and sorrow. But 
Unitarians and Universalists can unite 
much more than they do. Although I 
am not in formal fellowship with the 
Unitarian Church I feel an interest in 
all that pertains to its prosperity. And 
why should I not pray for its success, 
since we are essentially one in faith, 
hope and charity, as the following ex- 
tracts will show. 

When I was settled as pastor of the 
Universalist Church in Baltimore many 
years ago, the Rev. George W. Burnap, 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in that 
city, wrote me thus: 

"The Unitarian and Universalist denomi- 
nations are laboring essentially in the same 
cause, endeavoring to vindicate the character 
of God and promote a more rational interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. The principal differ- 
ence is that one lays greater stress on one and 
the other on another point of a common 
faith." 

The only difference was this. Dr. 
Burnap was a Unitarian Universalist, 
and I was a Universalist Unitarian. 
Why, then, should we not fellowship 
each other? Why not live and labor 
together in the interests of the faith and 
hope we* both cherished ? 

In the North American Review for 
March, 1886, the eminent Unitarian, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, speaks in 
the same spirit and hope as did Dr. 
Burnap. His words are these: 



*' There is no distinction, excepting those of 
history and organization, between the Unita- 
rian and the Universalist Churches of Amer- 
ica. * * The two churches now, with 
different national organizations, stand as I 
suppose for just the same ideas." 

Why, then, have two organizations 
when much more good could be accom- 
plished with only one? 

The pastor of one of the largest Uni- 
versalist churches speaks to me as fol- 
lows in a private letter: 

" I thank you very much for your sugges- 
tion in our church papers that there should be 
a closer union between the Unitarians and the 
Universalist denominations. This is a move 
in the right direction and I am glad to see you 
write about it." 

If my friend should see this paper, I 
trust he will feel .moved to use his pen 
in the same good work. 

Rev. R. O. Williams, one of the ablest 
writers in the Universalist denomina- 
tion, gives expression to his views in 
the Gospel Banner in the following 
words: 

"The American Unitarian Association 
recognizes God as a personal divinity; receives 
Jesus as a divine man who lived, taught and 
suffered on earth, and also adopts the doctrine 
of a future life. With this branch of the 
Unitarian Church we ai;e at least in very fair 
if not in entire accord, and there seems no 
good reason why a cordial union of fellow- 
ship may not take place." 

Since, then, the two denominations are 

one in " faith, hope and charity ", why 

can we not unite in the formation of one 

grand Christian church — the catholic 

church of America — and thus show to 

the narrow-minded sectarians " how 

good and how pleasant it is for brethren 

to dwell together in unity " ? 

James Shkigley. 

Philadblphia. 

To the above, so far as it urges unity of 
spirit, denominational fellowship (as pulpit 
exchanges, union services, etc.), and co-opera- 
tion in good works in all practicable ways 
between Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
and churches, we give cordial and earnest 
assent. All this we believe in. We are sure 
it would be for the advancement of the truths 
and principles which we hold so largely in 
common, if there could be much closer rela- 
tions between the two denominations. This 
we desire to do all we can to promote. We 
doubt, however, the practical wisdom, at 
present at least, of going further than that, 
and attempting to merge the two denomina- 
tions into one. This may come in time; we 
believe it will. But if so, it must be slowly, 
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and by natural processes, and cannot be much 
hastened. So it seems to us. —[Eds. Unita- 
rian.] 

WOMAN'S WQRK. 

The Twentieth Annual Report oi the Uni- 
tarian Mission School, of New York city, for 
1885-6, is before us. From it we learn that 
the number of pupils reached during the year 
was 461 ; that aside from the instruction in 
plain " overhand " sewing, given in the infant 
room, and instruction in various other stitches, 
given in the " model-room," there were made 
by the intermediate classes and advanced sew- 
ers 455 garments, which were given to the 
makers, and 41 garments and a quantity of 
patchwork, which were sent as a contribution 
to the Children's Aid Society of New York 
city. We should be glad, did space permit, 
to quote the paragraphs of the report — all 
too brief — which tell of the spring festival, 
with its prizes for good sewing and punctual 
attendance;^ the Christmas-tide, with its Santa 
Claus and general good time ; the library as a 
source of pleasure and profit to the children, 
and the penny savings bank system, intro- 
duced in February, 1884, and continuing in 
active and successful operation. The presi- 
dent is Mrs. Rev. Theo. C. Williams, and the 
board of management consists of the president 
and twenty other ladies. 

The Third Biennial Report of the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference, with the circular letter 
of the president, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, is at 
hand, and tells a very encouraging story of 
how much good work can be done in quiet 
ways by women associated together for a com- 
mon purpose. Twenty thousand dollars is the 
summing up of the money collected by the 
Auxiliary Conference and paid into the treas- 
ury of the A. U. A. during the six years of its 
existence ; this exclusive of money collected 
by the various branches for special objects. 
What has been accomplished with this |20,000 
has been very modestly told in the three ad- 
mirable biennial reports of the treasurer. Miss 
Flora L. Close, in her statistics of disburse • 
ments. But the raising and disbursing of 
money represents only one department of the 
conference activities. The friendly relations 
established between different churches 
through correspondence ; the distribution of 
Unitarian literature through the Post-ofllce 
Mission ; the helpful personal relations which 
liave so often grown out of this Post-ofllce 



Mission work, and the awakened interest in 
the study and discussion of our denominational 
religious literature are some of the other good 
fruits of the W. A. C, which the secretary, 
Mrs. George W. Thacher, emphasizes in her 
report. 

Among the things waiting to be done in the 
coming year, assisting the Indian School in 
Montana, our denominational school at Green- 
field, Mass. (the Prospect Hill school), and 
the students needing help at Meadville, seem 
to the present writer specially interesting and 
worthy our doing. 



We gave in a recent issue a brief account 
of the juvenile society, the '* Helping Hands " 
of the Church of the Messiah, Louisville, Ky. 
This society gave a Longfellow Christmas fair 
and entertainment, from which they realized 
$310.60. Of this sum $100 have been given 
for repairs on the church, and $100 for the 
current expenses and library of the Sunday 
school. The Longfellow entertainment con- 
sisted of a dramatized representation of "Miles 
Standish". Such " Helping Hands" would not 
come amiss in any of our churches. 



The last monthly meeting of the Suffolk 
branches of the Women's Auxiliary Confer- 
ence was held at the rooms ef the American 
Unitarian Association on January 3, 1887. 
Seven church branches were represented, and 
encouraging reports were made by each of 
their work during the past month. Among 
the members was that of the First Religious 
Society, Roxbury (Rev. Mr. de Normandie's), 
which met with the Suffolk branches for the 
first time, although for more than a year past 
it has done active and helpful work. By 
means of a special fund wliich it hopes soon 
to secure, the. branch at the Church of the 
Disciples will print several of Mr. Clarke's 
sermons, which will be distributed by its 
book committee among those who are unable 
to procure reading for themselves. A fair 
will be held during February at the residence 
of one of the ladies connected with the Aux- 
iliary, in aid of the Crow Indian agency in 
Montana. It is hoped that a large addition 
to the much needed money for the Indian 
work may be raised in this way. 



An error occurred in our mention last 
month of the Cincinnati Post-office Mission 
Work. That work is now being carried on by 
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Rev. W. H. Lyon has just prepared a four- 
page card of Scripture texts and lessons, to 
accompany Mr. Winkley's valuable manual 
entitled **A Practical Question Book." No 
better text-book can be found for those who 
would combine a practical study of piety and 
morality with the reading of Bible passages. 
Price five cents. 

"Joe's Boys," Louisa M. Alcotfs last work, 
is a sequel to her "Little Men," and tak'es up 
the ** boys ". where they had been previously 
left, marrying and comfortably settling most 
of them. In chapter three, we suspect that 
the writer has described, under the name of 
Mrs. Joe, her own experience with autograph- 
seekers and celebrity-hunters — of which 
latter class one lady made the very modest 
request to be allowed to catch a grasshopper 
on her (Mrs. Joe's) lawn, to add to the collec- 
tion she had gathered from the grounds of 
various famous persons. Mrs. Joe's talks to 
her boys, during their various home-visits, 
are very instructive lessons in morals to all 
young people, and there are so many differ- 
ent characters that each reader may find 
something applicable to him or her. The 
book will be pronounced by its young readers 
thoroughly interesting, though we do not 
think it quite the equal of some others which 
Miss 4-lcott has written. 

The February Century publishes two articles 
on Father Taylor, by Dr. Bartol and Walt 
Whitman, with a full-page portrait. Whitman 
says: "I remember I felt the deepest im- 
pression from the old man's prayers, which 
invariably affected me to tears. Never, on 
any similar or other occasions, have I heard 
such impassioned pleading, — such human- 
harassing reproach (like Hamlet to his 
mother, in the closet)— such probing to the 
very depths of that latent conscience and 
remorse which probably lie somewhere >in 
the background of every life, every soul. 
For when Father Taylor preached or prayed, 
the rhetoric and art, the mere words (which 
usually play such a big part), seemed alto- 
gether to disappear, and the live feeling ad- 
vanced upon you and seized you with a power 
before unknown. Everybody felt this mar- 
velous and awful influence. One young 
sailor, a Hho^ Islander (who came every 
Sunday, andT got acquainted with, and 
talked to once or twice as we went away), 
told me, *that must be the Holy Ghost we 
read of in the Testament ' ". 

"Poverty Grass." A volume of short 
stories, by Lillie Chace Wyman, J6mo, $1.25, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifllin & Co. Eight 
stories of very homely, simple, commonplace 
-people, such as might be found in almost any 
community, make up this little volume. The 
declared purpose of this book is " to make the 
fortunate ones of this world know the less 
happy ones well enough to sympathize with 
them," and to this end the reader is taken 
into the " homes and lives of persons who 



have to struggle against odds, and reach what- 
ever growth they attain through difficulty.'*^ 
If there is much of weakness and folly and 
sometimes sin in these pictures of lowly life, * 
there is also portrayed so much of simple 
duty doing, such brave self-sacrifice, such bit- 
ter struggle against temptation, in a word, so 
mubh unconscious heroism in the midst of 
most unpromising surroundings that we come 
away from the reading with a new sense of 
the dignity of human nature in and of itself^ 
regardless of externals. The book will teach 
its readers to lend a hand of sympathy and 
helpfulness to those lower down than they in 
the social scale. 

" The Faith that Makes Faithful." Eight ser- 
mons by William C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. Imitation parchment. Fifty cents. 
These are tender, earnest, heart-full, beautiful 
discourses. They are particularly strong in 
their deep human sympathy and their moral 
fervor. In these noble qualities it would be 
diflflcult to find sermons that rise higher. 
They are not so strong on the distinctly relig- 
ious side — the side of faith in God and wor- 
ship. And, therefore, notwithstanding their 
ethical fervor and high ethical intent, they 
fall somewhat short in ethical power. Men 
are not so effectually raised morally by being 
set to the task of tugging at themselves as by 
being led to lay hold of something higher 
than themselves. The human incentives to 
the noble life, are emphasized to their full in 
this volume, the divine are not. And in this it 
lacks as a presentation of that " faith which 
makes " most " faithful." Moreover, we can- 
not but feel a slight tendency, at least in the 
sermons of one of the authors, to apologize 
whenever he speaks of direct worship and 
personal relations to God, as if such talk were 
not quite manly. Still, taken all in all, the 
book is a good and helpful one, and one that 
we gladly welcome. 

"Poems," by James Vila Blake, Chicago:. 
Charles H. Kerr. Pp. 188. Price, $1,00. 
Many, who do not know Mr. Blake intimately, 
will be surprised to see from him so large a 
volume of poetry, and one filled with contents 
so fresh and varied as ite have here. We 
had thought of him as a writer of religious 
poetry, hardly as one who had turned his 
verse to other themes. We still think him at 
his best in writing of religion. This volume, 
however, is devoted to subjects comparatively 
few of which are distinctively religious. A 
considerable number, and some of the best 
poems deal with nature. Some that are very 
tender and sweet, are poems of affection. 
Many dinerent experiences of life and vary- 
ing motions of the human heart find voices 
here. The poet's way of looking at things is 
his own. His style is his own. If the thought 
sometimes sinks to common place^ and in one 
or two instances to very flat common place, 
and if prose is sometimes mistaken for poetry, 
ordinarily it is not so. For the most part the 
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thought seems to us good, often suggestive, 
sometimes noble, the form of the Uiought 
in the poet's mind geneially picturesque, the 
versification varied and often happy. The 
best thing about the volume is its moral tone. 
One cannot read these poems without getting 
from them courage, hopefulness, health, a 
new sense of the beauty and grandeur of 
nature and the worth of human life. 

"The Story of Archer Alexander. From 
Slavery to Freedom." By Wm. G. Eliot, D.D. 
Pp. 123. Boston: Cupples, Upham and Com- 
pany. In the capitol grounds at Washing- 
ton, D. C, there is a bronze group known as 
"Freedom's Memorial", and the title is true 
in a double sense. The group represents 
President Lincoln in the act of emancipating 
a negro slave, who kneels at his feet to receive 
the boon of freedom; and it was erected by 
money raised for the purpose by the freed- 
men. Both tne figures which compose the 
group are historical and both are as true to 
life in face and figure as the artist could make 
them. The strong sad face of the martyr 
president all will recognize. The original of 
the kneeling figure was Archer Alexander, 
the last fugitive slave captured under civil 
law in Missouri. The story of this man's life 
is touchingly told by Dr. Wm. G. Eliot, of St. 
Louis, who himself extended to the fugitive a 
helping hand as he fled from threatened death 
because of having warned some Union soldiers 
that the timbers had been sawed in a bridge 
over which they were to pass. A beautiful 
character is that of Archer Alexander as it is 
depicted in the calm and simple story of 
Dr. Eliot. But the value of the book lies 
not chiefly in the character or the story, inter- 
esting as these may be. Its highest value 
consists in its being a contribution to the his- 
tory of that stirring period in our national 
history which Harriet Martineau called the 
martyr age of America, and which we know 
as anti-slavery times. Slavery is a thing of 
the past, but the real history of the *' divine 
institution " in America remains to be written, 
and this little book is a valuable contribution 
to it from an eye witness. It should find a 
place in public school, Sunday-school and^ 
home libraries. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To PxTBLisHKBS. — All books sent to the Unitarian wiU 
be promptly acknowledged under the head of '* Publi- 
cations Received ", ivith statement of publisher's price, 
if hTunon. 

Poverty Grass. By Lillie Chase Wyman. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 320. 
Price $1.26 

The Faith that makes Faithful. Sermons, by 
William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chi- 
cago : Charles H. Kerr & Co. Pp. 131. Paper. 
Price 50 

Essays on the Views of Friends. By John Cornell. 
Philadelphia: Friends' Book Association. 

Lives and Deeds, No. II. Hebrew Prophets and 
Kings. Bv Henry G. Spauldlng^. Boston: unitarian 
Sunday-school Society. Pp , 1 10. Price 20 

Memorials of the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B. A. 
Edited by his son, Philip Henry Wicksteed. London : 



Williams & Norjgate. Pp. 350. Price 6 shillings. 
May be obtained from the Sunday-school Association^ 
Essex Hall, Strand, W. C. 

The Golden Justice. By W. H. Bishop. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp.890. Pricet 

:. $1.8^ 

New Aspects of Life and Religion. By Henry Pratt, 
M.D. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Papers in Penology. Blmira, New York: Reform- 
atory Press. 

ENGLISH NOTES. 

It }s said that the Baroness Burdette-Coutta 
has given away in charity as much as twenty 
millions of dollars. 

Canon Wilberforce has made up his mind 
to preach now and then in Nonconformist 
churches. But how about the Nonconformist 
churches? 

A prayer meeting, attended by nearly sixty 
undergraduates, at 6 :45 a.m. on a Sunday morn- 
ing, is a new feature of Cambridge University 
life. 

During the visit of the Rev. Henry Will- 
iamson to the United States the services in 
his church, at Dundee, are being carried on by 
Mrs. Soule, who founded St. Paul's Univer- 
salist Church, Glasgow. 

Dr. George Smith, in the British Quarterly , 
says that " church members in England-do not 
give one shilling (25 cents) each per annum for 
foreign missions, while Dr. Dorchester esti- 
mates that American members of evangelical 
churches give on an average twice that sum.** 
Well, so they ought to do, for a shilling in Eng- 
land is worth as much as 50 cents in America! 

Music as an attraction to worship is again a 
failure, judging from the disturbance a* few 
Sundays ago in Bangor Cathedral. When the 
anthem preceding the sermon was over, num- 
bers of people rose to leave the church, but 
found the doors locked! They refused to 
return to their seats and forced the vergers to 
unlock the doors and let them out. 

The portrait of Dr. Martineau, painted by 
his daughter-in-law, and presented by the 
British and Foreign Association to the A. U. 
A. for the new building, has been on view at 
Essex Hall, London. It is proposed to re- 
produce the portrait by the photogravure proc- 
ess, that impressions may be sold at a compar- 
atively low price. 

An effort is being made to influence public 
opinion in favor of celebrating the Queen's 
Jubilee by abolishing Sunday labor in all pro- 
vincial post-offices. London, with its more 
than four millions of inhabitants, dispenses 
with a Sunday delivery of letters, and it would 
surely not be unreasonable to apply the same 
rule to smaller places. 

Tho late Rev. Charles Wicksteed, one of our 

strongest English ministers of this century^ 

says in a letter to one of his sons in his just 

' published biography : " I do not like the idea 
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•of your going out and working on Sundays. 
There is never any gain to any human being 
in giving up the God-appointed day of rest. 
They who think to gain, lose by it— lose their 
health,their brain, or their principles. I think. 
I have known men who have lost all of these 
by it; certainly one, if not more, is almost 
sure to be lost. Let me beg of you to give 
this up. There is no * utilizmg ' in the busi- 
ness; it is a pure loss." 

Kegret is sometimes expressed thal^ our 
churches, being such beautiful buildings, are 
so little used. It is interesting to note the 
experiment that is being tried by the Congre- 
gational church of West Croydon. Once a 
month Rev. Mr. Wilson and his people are 
using their church to hold Free Musical 
Evenings for the people. Mention of one is 
before us when the programme included 
solos from the "Messiah" and the "Elijah", 
etc. These evenings are said to be much ap- 
preciated, and the church is crowded. 

The Rev. Panton Ham, of Kentish town, 
London, has received a request direct from 
Japan, that he should establish in Tokio a 
Unitarian.Mission, which he is assured would 
prove a great success. Mr. Ham has a regular 
attendant at his church in the person of a 
young Japanese marquis who was baptized last 
spring. In connection with these items it is 
interesting also to read that the son of the 
Premier of Japan is arranging with publish- 
ers for text-books in English for use in the 
schools of Japan, and it is commanded that 
English shall be taught in every school in the 
empire. 

NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

[We wish, to repreaenf every UnUarian church in 
the country in these columns^ and will %f our friends 
will help us. 

Ministers^ Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers, and church workers everywhere, please send us 
word—britf, concise— of the important things you do. 

Don^t wait for an accumulatton of items, out as soon 
-as one of interest occurs send it immediately on a 
postal card.— Et>b, Unitarian.] 

The Missionary of the Indiana, Ohio and 
Kentucky District has spoken nine times in 
January in northern Indiana, twice on tem- 
perance — organizing one temperance society. 
In February he expects to preach and lect- 
ure in Evansville, Rising Sun, Richmond, 
Knightstown and Westfield, Ind., and Louis- 
ville and Burlington, Kentucky, also visiting 
and perhaps speaking in Cincinnati and Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Rev. A. G. Jennings, who has been ap- 
pointed missionary of the American Unit«,rian 
Association for Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, 
solicits correspondence with persons interested 
in liberal Christian thought in any part of 
those States. He will send Unitarian litera- 
ture free to all . applicants, and will make 
engagements to preach or lecture without 
charge in any place where there is sufficient 
promise to warrant. His address for the 
present is La Porte, Ind. 



fo all Unitarian Ministers and Churches : 

This is to certify that the undersigned, the 
Committee on Denominational Fellowship 
for the Western States, appointed by the 
National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches, have examined and passed 
upon the application of Rev.F. W. N. Hugen- 
holtz, of Grand Rapids, Mich., formerly con- 
nected with the Dutch Reformed Church of 
Holland, for recognition in the Unitarian 
ministry; and tha^ being satisfied as to his 
religious character, they take pleasure in 
commending him to the fellowship of our 
ministers and the confidence of our churches. 

J. T. SUNDEKLAND. 

J. C. Learned. 
J. R. Eppinger. 

Hoston. — Mr. J. Thomas Vose, who for 
fifty years has been one of the best friends and 
members of the Warren Street Chapel — the 
Children's Church, founded by Rev. Charles 
Barnard — has just died. He has left |10,000 
to the Warren Street Chapel. • 
— The annual meeting of the Unitarian Club, 
held at the Hotel Vendome, January 12, was 
large and interesting^ A paper was read by 
Edward Atkinson on "Progress from Poverty." 
Rev. Henry Williamson, of Dundee, Scotland, 
who is making a three months' visit in this 
country, spoke on Unitarianism in Scotland. 
Speeches were also made by Governor Ames, 
Mr. A. S. Wheeler, the newly-elected president 
of the club, Mr. Robert M. Morse, Jr., the 
retiring president, and Hon. George S. Hale, 
the new vice-presiaent. The club seems to be 
in a most prosperous condition in every way. 
Among other indications of its prosperity is 
the fact that it has $2,119.14 in the treasury. 
— ^A little entry in the old church records of 
Arlington Street Church will be read with in- 
terest, in view of the loss our whole body has 
sustained in the death of Doctor Eliot, of St. 
Louis: "August 17, 1834. — At a meeting of the 
church a letter was read from Mr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., inviting our attendance in a council 
to be held in the Berry Street Vestry [the ves- 
try of the then " Federal Street " Church], in 
the city on the 17th instant, to consult on the 
expediency of ordaining him as an Evangel- 
ist, previously to his going to St, Louis, Mo., 
and to proceed to his ordination should it be 
deemed advisable. Voted to accept the invi- 
tation." " Deacon James Savage and Brother 
Henry Rice and Thomas Tarbell," the dele- 
gates then appointed, did a good work that 
day, greater than they knew. 
— The First Church is publishing the whole 
of the services recently held at the instal- 
lation of Rev. S. Wentworth Brooke. It is 
pleasant to hear that the First Church is stead- 
ily filling up under his ministry. 
— The " Young People's Delegate Meetings " 
of the Suffolk Conference, held the five Sun- 
day evenings of January, have been a great 
success. The attendance has been very large. 
At the meeting of January 23 (at Rev. M. J. 
Savage's church), there must have been 1,200 
people present. 
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— Rev. W. S. Heywood, of Parmenter Street 
Chapel, has been seriously unwell with illness 
brought on by the strain of city mission work. 
— ^At King's Chapel, and under the auspices 
of the Cambridge Brotherhood, will be held a 
series of services, announced as Gospel Meet- 
ings. There will be probably eight of such 
services, on successive Sunday evenings, be- 
ginning with February 6. The aim of the 
services is to bring the life and message of 
Jesus Christ to the hearts of those who are 
seldom drawn to the churches, and vivify the 
power of the gospel for those who have been 
led to take Christianitv as a scheme of salva- 
tion or a mere profession of liberty. The serv- 
ices are to be somewhat liturgical, including 
a boys' choir in gowns, and clergy in gowns, 
and short mission addresses each evening by 
two of the Brotherhood. The liturgical feat- 
ures are to be distinct evidence of the profes- 
sion of the Brotherhood, that there is a glo- 
rious liberty of devotion whereunto we are 
called in Christ Jesus, and that in this direc- 
tion of an increased devotional character lies 
the real path of progress of the church. 

Chicago. — Two friends have presented 
the Sunday-school of the Church of the Mes- 
siah with 100 copies of "The Carol." The school 
is enjoying very much the fine services and 
beautiful music. 

—On January 2 forty-three persons joined 
Unity Church, signing the church covenant. 
—For several years Unity Church has sup- 
ported an industrial school for girls, in one of 
the worst districts of the North Side. Of late, 
under the earnest lead of Mr. Milsted, a be- 
ginning has been made toward establishing 
a similar school for boys, in the same district. 

Alton, 111.— Rev. J. B. Frost, of the last 
class at Meadville, has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian Church here, and has already en- 
tered upon his duties. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.— The Annual Meet- 
ing, on the 17th of January, was one of the 
largest ever held by the society. Reports 
were read by the pastor, trustees and treas- 
urer, and from the Sunday-school, Unity Club, 
Library and Reading Room Committee, 
Ladies' Union, Students' Bible Class and Sun- 
day Afternoon Religious Study Class. The 
church was never more prosperous through 
all its various activities than now. 

Athol, Mass.— This town, with five 
thousand population, supports two vigorous 
Unitarian churches, one in the old village 
and the other in the new, a mile away. The 
Christmas fair of the ladies of the Second 
Church netted $400. 

Baltimore* Md — in October a Post- 
offlce Mission was organized, in which the 
congregation take a very deep interest. From 
all over the south, and especially from the 
mountain lands of Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, applications have been received. Many 
of these letters indicate great want and inter- 



est in religious questions. In November a 
new Household School was opened, and it i^ 
now doing excellent work ftmong the very 
poorest of the city. The Saturday Industrial 
School is in its tenth year, with improved 
methods and plans. The Woman's Aid Society 
provided, as usual, this year, a Christmas 
dinner for forty destitute families. The con- 
dition of the Sunday-school has never been so 
good. The chapel is filled from the pulpit to 
the door. The singing is a great feature, and 
the instruction is of a very high order. We 
keep clearly in mind that the Bible is the text 
book, and so the energies are not frittered 
away. The liturgy, in which the great his- 
torical facts of Christian history are commem- 
orated, enables the w^hole school to review 
every year the whole record of the Savior's 
life. The result is, we make intelligent Uni- 
tarian Christians, and many of these children, 
on profession of faith, unite with the church 
of Christ. The children's Christian Union 
meets on the first Monday of every month, 
the parents accompanying th^ children. In 
connection with this a circulating library has 
been instituted, and classes meet for instruc- 
tion in wholesome literature, familiar science, 
composition, letter-writing, book-keeping and 
drawing. The minister's Bible class, which 
all the teachers and also many others of the 
congregation attend, studies systematically 
the gospels, each member having specific 
work to do. The church is well filled with a 
regular audience, and the sacrament on All- 
Saints' Day, the first Sunday of the year, 
Easter and Whit-Sunday, brings in many who 
live at a distance, and who come only on 
these days. Our great ambition is to be a live, 
industrious, useful Christian church. The 
schools have grown so large that we had to 
have two celebrations of the Christmas tree. 
On both occasions the chapel was crowded, 
and much interest was added by addresses by 
members of the congregation. We hope to 
improve upon this vastly for the new year. 

Bath, N. H.— Largely through the en- 
ergy and zeal of Mr. Daniel Whitcher, Unita- 
rian services have been held in this village 
every Sunday since June last, by one of the 
following named ministers : Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Rev. H.'C. McDougall, Rev. James Morison, 
Rev. Mr. Greene and Mr. George D. Latimer, 
of the Cambridge Divinity School. The congre • 
gation has ranged from 80 to 95. A room haft 
been fitted up with chairs, parlor organ and 
pulpit, and this will be the permanent home 
of the**All Souls Church " of " Independent 
Christians," which has been organized. A 
Sunday-school, a Unity club and tract distrib- 
uting work have all been set in operation, and 
the future looks bright. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— The Second Church 
has given Mr. Chadwick a leave of absence 
for six months to visit Europe. He expects 
to go in May. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— The new social and in- 
dustrial rooms which have been added to th« 
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•hurch edifice are now completed and in use,^ 
and give most admirable accommodations for 
the various working, literary and social activi- 
ties of this strong and thoroughly alive society. 

Camden, N. J. — A correspondent writes: 
"The Unity Church people had their first 
service * at home ' in the Sunday-school room 
ef their new church, on January 2. Rev. A. 
N. Haskell, their minister, is doing a good 
work, in a very unostentatious manner, and 
winning the good will even of those who differ 
greatly from him in theology. I attended his 
service last evening, and though the weather 
was very inclement, the room was well filled." 

Eastport, Me — An excellent . literary 
society, called the Eastport Literary and Social 
Union, has been organized in connection with 
the Unitarian church, with a membership of 
about one hundred. It will hold weekly 
meetings. 

Keokuk, la.— The money to pay the 
debt of more than $7,600 is all pledged, and a 
large part of it is paid in. The congregation 
is overjoyed at the sense of freedom which 
the lifting of this burden gives. Rev. O. 
Clute spent two weeks here to help in money- 
raising. He preached on December 19 and 
December 26. 

LoweU, Mass. — The"Channing Frater- 
nity ", in connection with the Rev. J. L. Sew- 
ard's church, holds " Lectures for the People" 
every winter. This year they invited Rev. 
Brooke Herford to give four of these lectures, 
which were delivered Sunday evenings, Jan- 
uary 2, 9, 16, 23, in Huntingdon Hall. The 
audiences have been large, and included 
many who never have been seen in the church. 

La Porte, Ind. — The Unitarian Society 
has voted to raise the same amount of money 
the coming year as usual, and to supply the 
pulpit once each month with regular preach- 
ing by some minister from a distance. The 
remaining Sundays will be supplied by lay 
members of the congregation. The Sunday- 
school will continue as usual under the di- 
rection of Prof. Hailman. During January 
the services were conducted by Prof. Hail- 
man, Dr. Dakin, Major W. B. Biddle and Rev. 
Mr. Jennings. 

LiUVerne, Minn. — Meetings have been 
held several Sundays, Rev. S. S. Hunting 
preaching. An organization has been per- 
fected. Congregations have been of good 
size, and deeply interested. 

Manistee, Mich. — The new Unitarian 
church is to be dedicated February 23. It is 
expected that Rev. James DeNormandie, of 
Boston, will preach the dedication sermon. 
— On the evening of January 19, the Unity 
Club connected with the Unitarian society 
gave a concert that was greatly enjoyed — so 
much so that by request it was repeated on a 
subsequent evening. 



New York City.— Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams is giving in his church a series of 
Tuesday afternoon " Church Talks " on " Uni- 
tarianism in America." His topics are as fol- 
lows: "Religion in New England"; "Con- 
gregationalism, Kiogs Chapel, Priestley "; 
" Channing, the Preacher"; "Andrews Nor- 
ton, the Scholar"; "Theodore Parker, Influ- 
ence of Germany "; " Emerson, Transcendent- 
alism"; "Unitarians in Literature"; "Uni- 
tarians in Public Service"; "Unitarians in 
the Church"; "Ethics and Religion, Out- 
look." 

— Christmas was a busy time at All Souls 
Church. On Sunday afternoon came the 
children's festival, at which they received 
nothing, but brought gifts 'for a poor chil- 
dren's Sid school in the neighborhood. On 
Monday afternoon the church children had a 
" tying up " party, at which they selected and 
marked with the names all the gifts for the 
260 poor children, who were to have their fes- 
tival on Wednesday. Further, each class 
made itself responsible for a class in the other 
S( hool, and sent two of its members to dis- 
tribute the gifts. This was a great success. 
On Thursdav came another entertainment for 
the 400 sewing-school scholars. 

The new Unity Congregational Society will, 
after February 1, hold their services in Brady 
Hall, 125th street, between 6th and 7th ave- 
nues.. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— The Free Library 
established last June in connection with the 
Spring Garden church now contains over 700 
volumes. It is open every Wednesday even- 
ing apd at the close of all regular meetings 
held in the church. It is already much used, 
and by many outside of the Unitarian society. 
Gifts of good books or money are solicited. 
Address the librarian, W. S. Chance, 1608 Mt. 
Vernon street. 

Providence, R. I. — A Unitarian club 
has been organized, with a hundred members. 
Good! We have now clubs in Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Providence, and possibly 
one or two other cities. When will New York 
and Philadelphia follow? 

Q,uincy, 111. — Rev. John Tunis has 
closed his two and a half years of devoted 
and inspiring work and gone East. His so- 
ciety on parting with him passed strong reso- 
lutions expressing their warm love and high 
appreciation of the ability and fidelity to his 
exalted calling which he had manifested 
among them. A correspondent writes: "He 
is one whom Quincy can ill spare, and espe- 
cially whom the West can ill spare." Though 
a radical in his thought he stands firmly for 
the Christian position. No man in the West 
has seen more clearly or expressed more 
strongly the folly of attempting to build up a 
religious movement without positing un- 
equivocally faith in God as the very first con- 
dition of it. 
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Rocks Rapids, Iowa.— Th<e new work 

here has been ably led for a few Sundays by 
Rev. S. 8. Hunting. A society has been 
organized. 

SacramentOt Cal. — After a visit by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, the Unitarians at this point 
have decided to begin services under Rev. C. 
P. Massey, Jr., long a resident of Sacramento, 
and recently ordained by the Pacific Cdast 
Unitarian Conference. The movement was 
inaugurated on January 9, with addresses 
'by Dr. Horatio Stebblns, C. A. Murdock, Mr. 
•Wendte and Mr. Massey. 

Sheffield, 111.— Rev. Judson Fisher has 
been preaching here for a few Sundays. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— The church here, 
under the lead of Miss SafEord, has purchased 
a most eligible lot on which to erect the 
future church home. The lot co6t $500. The 
congregation will pay a large part, if not all, 
of this sum the coming year. 

Sioux Falls, Dakota.— Rev. Eliza T. 

Wilkes began preaching here in her husband's 
law office in the fall. To help her in the 
work she called Miss C. J. Bartlett, a new- 
comer among our ministers. Rev. S. S. 
Hunting recently visited here and preached. 

Sommenrille, Mass.— The Sunday- 
school has procured and hung in the vestry of 
the church, fine crayon portraits of the two for- 
mer pastors, Rev. H. H. Barber and Rev. 
Charles T. Lowe. 

Templeton, Mass.— Rev. Nathaniel 
Seaver was installed pastor here January 11, 
Revs. Litchfield, Lombard, Collier, Porter, 
Nickerson, Batchelor, Heywood and Barber 
taking part in the service. The sermon by 
Mr. Collier was a strong plea for " preaching 
Christ" instead of teaching philosophy, giving 
scientific lectures, resorting to sensations or 
allowing the pulpit to be degraded to the 
service of that crude radicalism which lacks 
the historic sense, ignores scholarship, and 
scatters and destroys rather than conserves 
and builds. 

Toronto, Can. — Rev. A. T. Bowser has 
accepted the call of the Unitarian church. 

Windsor, Vt.— Through the untiring 
efforts of the Rev. Nathan S. Hill, on the 
first Sunday of December the church was 
reorganized and christened "All Souls 
Church." Ten adults were baptize^ and 
fifteen received fellowship, followed by the 
communion. On Christmas Sunday the 
"Christian Liturgy" complied by Rev. Dr. 
Hedge, was adopted with great satisfaction. 

Winona, Minn.— Services are being 
held here regularly. During December 
Brethren Crothers, Crooker, Simmons and 
MacCauley preached. During January Rev. 
Oscar Clute was in charge, preaching Sunday 
mornings and conductmg "Conversational 
Meetings" in the evening. 



BEGINNING OF A NEW YEAR. RE- 
NEWAL ^F SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

We Tiave reached tJie beginning of a new 
year, — the time for renewing stcbscriptions ha$ 
come. May we ask that these renewals he made 
with little delay f As we publish at so very low 
a price, promptness as well as pay in advance 
is necessary. To the friends in all parts of the 
country who last year volunteered to act as agents 
for the Unitarian, and in many ways helped us 
in getting subscribers^ we return our thanks. If 
such are willing to continue their aid th^ com- 
ing yea/r we shall be grateful. But let no sub- 
scriber wait for some one to solicit his renewal^ 
but send his subscription, with the monsy 
accompanying^ directly to us. Address^ 
Rev. J* T, Sunderland, 115 Monroe 
streets Chicago* For directions for send- 
ing money see page ii of cover. 

Although, as we inform our read&rs on an- 
other page, the Unitarian has now reached so 
large a subscription list as to be self support- 
ing, get we are natitrdlly desirous of a still 
wider field of usefulness for it. And this it 
ma,y easily have, if tlwse who believe in the 
work it is trying to do, will help make it 
known. 

What can friends do, and now, at the 
beginning of a new yea/r, to help on? We 
answer: 

They can promptly renew their own subscrip- 
tions. 

They can subscribe for an extra copy, for a 
friend or relative at a distance. 

They can act as volunteer agents for it 
ammig neighbors and acquaintances. 

They can use their influence to get their 
church canvassed, and if possible a regular 
agent appointed and announced from the 
pulpit. 

If they are ministers, they can recomm>end it 
publicly to their people. 

They can try to get their churches to 
subscribe for twenty-five or fifty copies to 
be put on the literature table at the church 
door, or to use in Post-office Mission work, 
or to be sent every month as silent mis- 
sionaries into families in the community 
where they will do good, or for us to send 
out for Post-offlce^ Mission purposes, or into 
college or other reading rooms, throughout 
the country. 

Or, if they cannot do anything more, they 
can at least furnish us a few names of persons 
to whom we may mail specimen copies. 
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Packages of the Unitarian will he sent 
free to minister $^ Post-office Mission secre- 
to/riesy or otTier workers who wish to distribute 
them in their churches or otherwise use them as 
samples. 

Single sample copies will be sent 
free to all applicants. 

SENDING POSTAGE STAMPS. 

We have annoimced that we would receive postage 
BtampB in payment for single subscriptions; but so 
many are sent us, and it is so difficult to dispose of 
them, that we must ask subscribers to make their re- 
mittances in some other form, if they can. 

gELECTIONS FROM THE STANDARD 

Creeds of Orthodoxy. Compiled by J. T. S. Re- 
published from the Unitarian of December, 1886. A 
very ^ective Tract. Six for 5 cents ; 50 cents a hundred. 
Address, Office of the Unitarian. 



■\yHAT IS UNITARIAKISM? a clear, 
strong, able answer to the question in the light 
of recent action of the Western Conference, and the 
movement in the west to remove Unitarianism from a 
basis of Christianity or Theism to one of Ethics only. 
Pamphlet, 18 pages. Can be obtained by sending 2 
cents for postage to any of the signers of the pamphlet, 
namely : 

Rev. Charles A. Allen, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. William S. Barnes, Montreal, Canada. 

Rev. George W. Cutter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Henry W. Foote, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. A. W. Jackson, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

President A. A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. T. G. Milsted, Chicago, 111. 

Rev. John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Charles R. Weld, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, New York City. 



^HAT GOOD HAS LIBERAL CHRI8- 
tianity Done ? The interesting and able article 
on this subject by President Livermore, published in 
the Unitarian, has, by request, been issued as a trtusU 
It is a most effective missionary document. 3 for 
5 cents ; $1 a hundred. Address, office of the Unita- 
rian. 



PREE! THE ISSUE IN THE WEST.— A 

Pamphlet (46 pp. ) discussing the movement in the 
West that would make Unitarianism no longer neces- 
sarily either Christian or Theistlc. By J. T. Sunder- 
land. May be obtained from the author, 115 Monroe 
street, Chicago. Inclose stamp for postage. 

rpHE UNITARIAN REVIEW. Monthly, 
96 pages. Three dollars a year ($2 to ministers). 
Office, 25 Beacon street, Boston. Edited by Rev. J. H. 
Allen, Cambridge, Mass. From the preface: "The 
Unitarian Review aims, first of all, to be a mouth- 
piece of the more deliberate thought of the body whose 
name it bears, especially of that thought which flows 
in the lines of its religious activity and life. So far as 
may be, it will fill the office of a guide to the working 
forces of the body, and an interpreter of the conditions 
under which the work has to be done. It will not 
recognize as matters of controversy any differences of 
opinion, judgment or method, such as must always be 
found where there is liberty to think and act ; but it 
will have its channels open for any cautious and can- 
did discussion of any. matters on which there is honest 
diiference.'^ 



ipHE SANITARIAN. A. N. Bell, A.M., 

M.D., Editor; T. P. Corbaixy, A.M., M.D. ; Harry 
Kent Bell, M.D., Associate Editors. 

As The Sanitarian has been hitherto, it will con- 
tinue to be in the future ; Devoted entirely to the pro- 
motion of the art and science of sanitation, mentally 
and physically, in all their relations ; by the investiga- 
tion, presentation and discussion of all subjects in 
this large domain, as related to personal and house- 
hold hygiene, domicile, soil and climate, food and 
drink, mental and physical culture, habit and exercise, 
occupation, vital statistics, sanitary organizations and 
laws— in short, everything promotive of or in .conflict 
with health, with the purpose of rendering sanitation 
a popular theme of study and universally practical. 

The Sanitarian will^ continue in its present form, 
96 pages text, monthly ; two volumes yearly. The vol- 
umes begin January and July. Subscription at any 
time. 

Terms : $4.00 a year, in advance ; 35 cents a number. 
Sample copies, 30 cents— ten two cent postage stamps. 
Bound volumes, $8.00. 

^^AU communications should be addressed to the 

Editor. 

P. O. Box 2156, New York. 



THE FORUM. 



The New Review. 



TT touches upon a gwater number of subjects of 
popular interest and instruction than can be found, 
in any other periodical published in this country. — 
Mail and Express^ New York City. 

No other magazine, we believe, has ever presented 
in so short a time so much valuable literature. — 
Argus ^ Albany, N. Y. 

In no other periodical printed in English are so^ 
many timely topics so strongly handled. — Every 
Evening^ Wilmington, Del. 

The Forum addresses itself to the mass of int«lli>- 
grent people. 

It discusses subjects that concern all classes- 
alike — in morals, in education, in government, in 
religidft. 

It is grenuinely independent, both of partisan) 
bias and counting-room influence. 

It is constructive in its aim, presenting opposing- 
views not for the purpose of exciting strife, but in 
order to assist the reader to form wise conclusions. 

It employs the best-known essayists ; and it also- 
invites to its pages men and women connected with 
rmportant business and social interests who have 
special opportunities for information. Fifty cents a 
copy ; $5.00 a year. 

THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 

97 Fifth Avenue, New York^ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The meeting of the Boston Unitarian 
Club at the Hotel Vendome, Feb. 9, was 
a notable one, IdO persons being present. 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, of Brookline, 
gave the chief paper of the evening, 
taking for his subject, " Our Missionary- 
Work." Addresses were made on the 
same theme by Secretary Reynolds, Ex- 
Gov. Bell of New Hampshire, J. Harsen 
Rhoades of New York city, Rev. Dr. 
John F. Moors, missionary for southern 
New England, Judge Soule of Boston, 
and Rev. Pitt Dilhngham of Charles- 
town. 



Hon. Leyerett Saltonstall in his 
opening address as President of the 
meeting, spoke strongly of the injury 
that had been done to the Unitarian 
cause in this country, by the action of 
the Western Conference. Yet that was 
a reason not for less but for more 
missionary effort. Dr. Moors told of 
some ten new societies having been or- 
ganized on his field of southern New 
England since he began his missionary 
labors two and a half years ago. Mr. 
Rhoades spoke strongly of the great op- 
rotunity and need for missionary e£Port 



in the great state of New York, where 
a traveling and preaching and church 
organizing Conference Secretary ought 
to be put into the field at once. Ex-Gov. 
Bell testified to the excellent results that 
had come from the money expended by 
the American Unitarian Association in 
New Hampshire, and urged especially 
the importance of the missionary move- 
ment at Exeter, the seat of Phillips' 
Academy. Secretary Reynolds said, 
" Never was there a time when the State 
of Massachusetts was so grand a field 
for missionary work as to-day," and 
urged that the new Unitarian Building 
ought to be made the center of such 
missionary activity and zeal as the 
denomination has never known. 



Mr. Brown's paper , was a judicious 
and able presentation of the claims of 
our missionary work upon the denomi- 
nation — setting forth the reasons why 
we should desire to establish new 
churches and give our gospel to others, 
and why the whole denomination should 
rally to the support of the American 
Unitarian Association as its chief and 
sufficient missionary agent, destined, as 
he beHeved, to absorb into itself all 
other missionary' agencies. He closed 
with a strong plea for a contribution 
from the churches this year to th^ 
Association of $60,000, as the very least 
sum that would enable it to carry on 
its many-sided and urgent work. 



Mr. Brown presented admirably the 
subject of the Association's breadth and 
absolute freedom from dogm^ttic tests — 
allowing as it does any society, even 
Roman Catholic or Ethical Culture, to 
contribute to its treasury and send 
delegates to its meetings; and at the 
same time he showed equally clearly its 
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security from danger, because standing 
distinctly and unequivocablyby its very 
constitution, for the promotion of "pure 
Christianity." This "pure Christianity" 
it has never defined and probably never 
will define, leaving every man and every 
church to interpret it for himself or 
itself, and to judge for himself or 
itself whether or not he or it properly 
belongs with an association existing for 
such a declared purpose. It was precisely 
such a broad, undogmatic, and yet secure 
basis as this that many of our brethren 
in the West asked the Western Con- 
ference' to place itself upon last year. 



We wish we could say anything to 
carry to all our churches the strong 
missionary impression made by Mr. 
Brown's paper, and the accompanying 
address. Ten months of our denomina- 
tional missionary year are gone, and 
only a small proportion of the sum 
necessary to carry the Association 
through the year free of debt, has yet 
been secured. Many of our churches 
have the bad habit of putting oflP their 
contributions to the last moment Let 
our societies, east and west, north and 
south, take hold of the matter at once. 
There is no time to be lost. Our 
Unitarian gospel was never more in 
demand than now. Our obligations to 
give it to the thousands who are hunger- 
ing and thirsting for its message, were 
never greater than now. No body of 
churches could have a more judicious 
and trustworthy agency to receive its 
money and carry on its missionary 
operations than the American Unitarian 
Association has proved itself in all its 
history to be. The generosity and 
missionary spirit which last year com- 
pleted our splendid new denominational 
building ought this year to fill the 
Association's Treasury as it has never 
been filled. 



A movement is on foot looking 
toward the possible organization of a 
Unity Club Society, for the encourage- 
ment and assistance of Unity ' Club 
work among our churches, in the same 
way that our general Sunday-school 



Society encourages and aids our denom- 
inational Sunday-school work The 
subject was recently presented by Rev. 
E. C. Abbott, of Lawrence, Mass., in a 
paper read before the Ministers' Monday 
Club in Boston, and a committee ap- 
pointed to take the matter in charge. 
We are disposed to think the time has 
come when a society of the* kind pro- 
posed may be^ organized with excellent 
results. 



We have several times spoken strongly 
of our sense of the importance of the 
temperance work, and of the duty of our 
churches to do all in their power to help 
it on. The Unitarian Church Temper- 
ance Society organized in Saratoga last 
September, to which we have called 
attention, has recently published its 
Constitution and methods of work, in 
tract form — and a very suggestive tract 
it is (send to George H. Ellis, Boston, 
or to Rev. J. L. Marsh, Winchester^ 
Mass., for a copy). The society wishes to 
have a branch society formed in every 
Unitarian church in America. Why is 
not that practicable ? What *a great 
year in our denominational history this 
would be if it could be marked by such 
a general temperance revival among us! 
In the great movements of our day for 
the cure of misery and crime and the 
elevation of the people, how great a 
shame it is if the Christian Church lags 
behind, as she has so often done, instead 
of taking the lead! 



At the installation of Rev. Nathaniel 
Seaver, Jr., in Templeton, Mass., re- 
cently, after the address to the people 
a feature was introduced into the service 
which we do not remember to have seen 
before, namely, a response by the whole 
congregation. The idea seems to us 
most fitting. The response made by the 
congregation was as follows: 

We, the Church and Congregation of the 
First Parish in Templeton, greet with a sin- 
cere and glad welcome the Pastor who now 
comes to aid us in the study and practice of 
Christianity. While we i^vite him to be our 
counsel in moral difficulty, our encourage- 
ment in trial, our comforter in sorrow, our 
guide in all things pertaining to the religious 
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life, we recognize that the work of the Chris- 
tian Chnrch belongs not to one but to all" For 
this cause we earnestly pledge ourselves to 
strengthen his hands as much as in us lies, 
and to this end we solemnly invoke our 
Heavenly Father to help him and us. AmAn. 

We cannot but think that such an 
expression extended to a pastor by his 
congregation would generally be as- 
suring and welcome to him, and at the 
same time would do something to make 
those who extended it feel, not that the 
parish was to be carried by the new pas- 
tor alone, but that they all were to be 
fellow-workers with him. 



It is a question worthy of consider- 
ation, whether many of our State and 
Xiocal Conferences could not increase the 
efficiency of their work by better organ- 
ization. 

The Iowa Association of Unitarian 
and other Independent Churches at its 
Des Moines meeting in November last, 
took au important step forward. This 
association has always been active in 
the support of missionary work, by this 
work having increased in number of 
churches and in influence more than 
three hundred per cent in the last ten 
years. It has also given much attention 
to Sunday-schools, the Post-office Mis- 
sion and to Literary and Social Clubs. 
It is also considering with care the sub- 
ject of Lay Leaders, and will probably 
be able to perfect its organization of 
such leaders at its next session. Believ- 
ing that all these departments of work 
will go forward more efficiently if under 
the charge of a special committee or 
bureau, such bureau having its own 
secretary in charge of its work, the 
Iowa Conference has organized a 
bureau each for the Sunday-school, the 
Post-office Mission, the Unity Club, and 
the Lay- Leaders. To these bureaus 
the work belonging to them is referred. 
At each session of the Conference the 
bureaus will be called upon for reports 
of. work done, and for suggestions and 
plans for future work. The work of 
preaching, organization of churches, etc., 
will continue as heretofore in charge of 
the President, Secretary, and Minister- 
at-Large of the Conference. By care- 
fully fostering th^se branches of work 



the Association hopes to make a larger 
increase in the coming ten years than it 
made in the last ten. o. c. 



We are sorry to learn that Rev. Dr. 
Heber Newton, the eminent Broad 
Church Episcopalian preacher of New 
York, is suffering physically as the 
result of the heavy strain of work which 
he has long been under. In a private 
letter to the editor of the ReUgto-PhilO" 
sophical Journal he says, that after a 
little rest at home he may go abroad to 
seek the restoration of his health in 
Italy. There are few braver, abler, or 
nobler religious teachers in America 
than Dr. Newton. The friends of 
rational Christianity of every denomi- 
nation and name will sympathize with 
him in his affliction, and deeply regret 
the forced suspension of his influential 
work. 



One of the keenest comments on the 

Andover situation that we have seen is 

the following from the New Theology 

Herald : 

The Andover professors occupy a peculiar 
position^ They have been prosecuted for de- 
parture from the established creed of the in- 
stitution. The mass of the public denounces 
the creed as barbaric, and extends to the 
prosecuted professors the sympathy due to 
martyrs in a noble cause. But all this time 
the professors themselves are laboring to 
prove, to the satisfaction of the court, that 
they have not departed from the barbaric 
creed at all. If this is so, they deserve only 
such sympathy as may be due to persons 
wrongfully accused of a benevolent act. 



Nothing is more satisfactory than to 
hear of the victories of the " New Or- 
thodoxy," and of the rapid and com- 
plete decay of the old dogmas and 
superstitions which cannot live in the 
purer atmosphere of the Nineteenth 
Century. But, %o use a hibernicism, 
there are little comers of this planet 
which the nineteenth century has not 
visited yet. Old-fashioned orthodoxy 
may be outgrown in Boston and Chi- 
cago, but in Missouri even Channing 
and Dewey might still be regarded as 
prophetic souls. A few hours ago I re- 
ceived a letter from a town not ten miles 
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from St. Louis, in which the writer 
makes this anxious inquiry: ^'Within 
the last twenty-four hours I heard the 
Bev. Thos. Marshall, of St. Louis, say 
that the death of Bev. Theodore Parker 
was probably caused by the prayers of 
a band of pious women who united 
in holding periodic meetings to implore 
the Almighty to either convert Dr. 
Parker or take him out of the way. At 
the time of Dr. Parker's ministry in 
Boston I was a resident of Vermont, 
and have always cherished the opinion 
that h^ was a great, good man, and 
hence am anxious to know what he ever 
said or did to merit that kind of atten- 
tion from these pious women." Verily, 
there are parts of this commonwealth 
which might adopt the language of the 
Lrishman while running after a stage 
coach, and cry out to the 19th century, 
"Hould on, ye have a passenger on 
board that's lift behind!" j. s. 



At the time of the Bevolution (1776) 
there were 1,461 ministers and 1,951 
churches, which gave one minister for 
every 2,053 of the population and a 
church for every 1,538. In 1880 there 
was a minister for every ^ 660 and a 
church for every 553. The principal 
sects according to the census of 1883 
number as follows: Methodist, 3,286,- 
158; Presbyterian, 885,468; Baptist, 
2,430,095; Lutheran, 569,389; Disciples 
of Christ, 556,941; Oongregationlal, 384,- 
800; Episcopal, 336,669. The Boman 
Catholic church claimed in 1883 to 
have 6,832,954 adherents of that faith. 
This last estimate includes all the mem- 
bers of those families in any way con- 
nected with it; the adult membership, 
therefore, may be estimated at about 
two-fifths, or nearly 2,750,000. There- 
fore, in 1883 approximately 11,200,000 
people out of a population of 50,000,- 
000 were church members. If we sub- 
tract from the total population of 50,- 
000,000 those who are not able to go to 
church, the proportion of those who do 
go is fair, to say the least. 

In the midst of the many eflForts of 
our day to speculate away or scientize 
away the personality of the Divine Na- 
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ture, using "It" for "He," and speaking 
of the " Stream of Tendency" instead of 
"God," and of the "Power that makes 
for righteousness," as if it were a mere 
impersonal force without Intelligence or 
Will, it is interesting to read the calm^ 
strong utterances of James Martineau, 
the greatest of our modern thinkers on 
these subjects, and see how his penetrat- 
ing intellect pierces through the current 
sophistries. For instance, in this sen- 
tence: "Nothing ever makes for right- 
eousness but One who is righteous. 
Or in these: 

*^ Religion, in its ultimate essence, is a 
sentiment of Reverence for a Higher than 
ourselves. Higher than ourselves, however^ 
none can be, that have not what i& most 
august among our endowments. A Being of 
living Will can alone be better than myself, 
and emancipate me into the captivity of wor- 
ship. In otJier words, reverence attaches 
itself exclusively to a Peraon; it cannot direct 
itself on what is impersonal — on physical 
facts, on unconscious laws, on necessary 
forces, on inanimate objects and their rela- 
tions, on space though it be infinite,' in du- 
ration though it be eternal. These all, even 
when they rule us, ar^ lower than ourselves; 
they may evade our knowledge, defy our 
power, overwhelm our imagination, but never 
rise to be our equals, or conspire to furnish 
even the symbol of a God." 



GIVE THE PRAYER A CHANCE. 

I want to say a word for the old rev- 
erent position of the bowed head and 
closed eyes in prayer. 

GKve the prayer a chance with you, 
anyway. That habit into which so 
many congregations have fallen, of sit- 
ting bolt upright, and looking at the 
minister while he prays, does not give 
prayer a chance. It is fatal to any real 
spirit of devotion. 

Why? What have postures to do 
with the spirit of religion ? 

Well, what have postures to do with 
anything? Why expect the children in 
school to sit up at recitation and not be 
lolling about in any attitude most agree- 
able to them ? Why have them face you 
and look at you, as you talk to them ? 
Simply because you know that with 
their eyes fixed on you they can the bet- 
ter take in what you say to them. 

Why are the soldiers on parade re- 
quired to stand upright and face front 
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at the word "attention?" Again, be- 
cause that attitude of body helps the de- 
sired attitude of mind. 

So if you want to concentrate your 
thought on any subject, you must not 
let your eyes be wandering round to 
half a dozen objects that may be within 
your line of sight. 

It is simply the same in that closest 
concentration of the spirit which is the 
very essence of prayer. That is why 
Christ advised people, for their private, 
personal prayers, to go into their closets 
and shut the door — ^that they might be 
as Miss Oobbe puts it, " alone, with the 
Alone.'' That counsel of his had noth- 
ing to do with social prayer or common 
worship, as many people have misun- 
derstood it. Christ himself felt the nat 
ural drawing to public worship, went 
with his neighbors to the synagogue, 
"as his custom was." What he was 
speaking of, was the practice of some 
ostentatious pietists of "saying their 
prayers" at sbreet corners and in public 
places. But while Christ has thus no 
word of discouragement for men also 
meeting together for the common wor- 
ship of God, the same principle applies 
in the direction of trying, as far as may 
be, in that common and united worship, 
also to shut out distracting outward 
things. That is the meaning of the 
bowed head and the closed eyes. It is 
not a form. It is merely the natural 
and simplest recognition of the fact that 
to give ourselves even a chance to feel 
for a little while the invisible and eter- 
nal realities, we must try to come in 
out of the hold of the visible things 
about us. 

Try it, reader, if you have been one 
of those of whom I am speaking. Try 
to pray with the minister; make his 
thought yours. Some say " it is impos- 
sible except we know beforehand, by 
some liturgy, what the prayer is to be." 
But in reality, there is nothing in that. 
You can send your thought along with 
the minister when he is preaching, if 
you are at all in sympathy with what he 
is talking about. And so you can when 
he is praying — yes, even more so then, 
for the thoughts involved in prayer are, 
if the prayer is at all a true one, those 



for which all hearts are already half pre- 
pared. At any rate, try it very earn- 
estly. That is what the prayer m our 
church serices means. Of course it is 
hard for any minister to so gather into 
his prayer tiie longing of many hearts 
as that all shall go along with him and 
really pray it But that is what any 
minister tries to do, and at least help 
him! Think how the Presence is there, 
and if accessible at all, surely most ac- 
cessible within your heart. So shut 
out the visible things. Bow the head 
and close the eyes, and then following 
the lead of those spoken words that 
come quietly to you, try really to pray. 
These may seem trifling helps, but 
nothing is trivial that can really help 
the soul at all, to hear the still small 
voice and to feel the touch of God. 

B. H. 



THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF 

CHRIST. 

There is at once a strange greatness 
and a curious minuteness in Christ. On 
one side you see his life wrapped in a 
greatness which has awed the world — so 
great that men have fancied it could only 
be accounted for by his being " God." 
You see him facing towards Heaven, 
walking in the consciousness of God's 
presence and power, inspired by a lofty 
aim, holding the world in his heart, 
feeling himself called to a mighty, world- 
wide, long-preparing work of Provi- 
dence! 

That is the real, simple meaning of 
all those sayings abont Abraham having 
seen his day and about the glory which 
he had with the Father before the 
world. Theologians hardened those 
down into assertions of a personal pre- 
existence; but in reality they were the 
glorying expression of that great up- 
lifting sense of his work being no mere 
work of his own, no self- ordained 
mission, no mere product of the oppor- 
tunities or ambitions of the hour, but 
the carrying on of that solemn plan 
which had lain always at the heart of 
God and had been slowly upbuilding 
through the ages. 

It was in the light of that great 
work that he looked onward. Through 
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that work which it was upon him to be- 1 
gin in his own people, the old faith of 
Israel should be carried abroad and all 
families of the earth be blessed. In 
spirit he saw Satan as lightning fall 
from Heaven, and the Kingdom of God 
come on the longing earth, and all men 
come to his good tidings until "there 
should be but one fold and one Shep- 
herd," and " all should be perfected in 
onel " Was ever heart inspired with a 
purpose so high, and so far-reaching? 
When I realize at all what all this was 
to Christ, as it comes out in his loftiest 
utterances, I feel as if it was something 
so lofty that one might have expected 
him to be utterly absorbed in it. One 
could imagine that, wrapt in such contem- 
plations, he would shun the busy world, 
feel an irresistible impatience of the 
small details of life; and that even 
when he tried to come near to men to 
unfold this thought and mission to 
them, he would speak almost like one 
entranced, hardly seeing the people and 
the things about him, looking right 
through to the infinite beyond. 

And yet how different it was with 
him in reality. Why, of all those who 
have been called "great" on earth, 
there has nevfer been one whose great- 
ness less removed him from the little 
things of common life. You see no 
awing seclusion in him, no mystic isola- 
tion. His is no " voice crying in the 
wilderness." That lofty thought of his 
only seems to make him look on all men 
with more tender, watchful interest. 
That light as of the glory of God about 
him, instead of blinding him to the 
earth, only made everything about him 
more beautiful, more full of meaning. 
The sparrows, the lilies, the springing 
corn, the withering grass, — he did not 
see these things less than others, but 
more, and more in them. And still 
more with the human life about him. 
That perhaps is the hardest to take 
in, when the mind is uplifted in high 
thoughts. There are many who love 
the presence of nature in their exalted 
moods, who grow dreadfully impatient 
of having their fellow-creatures much 
about them then. Not so with Jesus! 
Almost more wonderful than the far- 



reaching gaze which seemed to see right 
through to Heaven, was the tender, 
loving eye which never seemed to miss a 
single gleam of interest or meaning in 
the common life about him. When the 
crowd were hurrying out of the gat.es of 
Jericho, blind Bartimasus might have 
called till he was hoa:^e before the 
eager people would have done anything 
but bid him hold his peace; but Jesus 
heard something in his tone that pierced 
the hum of voices, something which 
made him stop and call the blind man 
to him. 

The people throng about him in the 
Jericho streets, shouting and praising 
God,— but he has an eye for the eager 
face looking down at him from the 
sycamore tree, sees something which 
makes him say, " Come down, Zacchaeus, 
I am going to stay at your house 
to day !" Going up to Jerusalem, feeling 
the plots closing in upon him, walking 
on by himself, sunk in thought,, with 
that great burden of the coming break- 
down of his life-work weighing on his 
heart, he yet hears the tones of dis- 
puting among the group of disciples 
behind him, and by and by, he has a word 
for them about their wanting to be 
greatest, which they never forget as long 
as they live. 

The mothers bring their Httle ones 
for a blessing; the disciples would have 
sent them away: "should the great 
Messiah be troubled with a lot of 
children about him?" 

But Jesus calls them to him as ten- 
derly as if making little children happy 
was the only thinjg he lived for, and 
touches their coming with a word which 
ever since has made a kindlier place for 
little children in this absorbed and 
busy world. 

And as it was with his life, so it was 
with his teaching! So great — so 
small ! Ever the loftiest truths 
of God, side by side with simple 
words about the coounon things of the 
hour; grand promises about faith moving 
mountains, in the same breath with 
homespun precepts about being more 
forgiving with those who anger us; 
sayings that carry you right up to the 
glories of Heaven, mingled with search- 
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ing little words about not doing one's 
alms or prayers too publicly, or about 
not trying to get the best places at a 
feast; great truths that embody a 
philosophy in a sentence — such as " He 
that loseth his life shall find it," side by 
side with little warnings against men 
being anxious, " what they shall eat and 
drink,'' or women being anxious about 
that other absorbing consideration of 
" what they shall put on." 

And yet you know, even in touching 
upon these smallest things, Christ's is 
never a frivolous minuteness. It is not 
the minuteness of a petty ritualism, 
that in the midst of a noble service of 
worship breaks off into directions which 
way to bow or cross yourself, and makes 
as great a fuss over the wearing of a 
surplice as of the putting on of the 
garment of righteousness! No! It is 
still the same great principles, only 
flashed in with helpful light, into the 
smallest nooks and corners of life's 
common ways. 



ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 

Sunday. 

" God^s hand in all things, and all things in God^e 
hand.*' 

I look to Thee in every need, 

And never look in vain; 
I feel Thy touch, Eternal Love, 

And all is well again; 
The thought of Thee is mightier far 
Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 

Discouraged in the work of life, 

Disheartened by its load, 
Shamed by its failures or its fears, 

I sink beside the road; — 
But let me only think of Thee, 
And then new heart springs up in me. 

Thy calmness bends serene above, 

My restlessness to still; 
Around me flows Thy quickening life 

To nerve my faltering will; 
Thy presence fills my solitude. 
Thy providence turns all to good. 

Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, 

Held in Thy law, I stand; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 

And all things in Thy hand; 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn'st my mourning into praise. 



Monday. 

A sparrow lighted chirping on a spray 
Close to my window, as I knelt in prayer. 
Bowed by a heavy load of anxious care. 
The mom was bitter, but the bird was gay, 
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And seemed by cheery look and chirp to say, 
" What though the snow conceals my wanted 

fare, 
Nor have I barn or store-house anywhere, 
Yet I trust heaven even on a winter's day! 
That little bird came like a winged text 
Fluttering from out God's word to soothe my 

breast. 
What though my life with wintry cares be 

vexed. 
On a kind father's watchful love I rest; 
He meets this moment's need ; I leave the 

next, 
And, always trusting, shall be always blest I 



Tuesday. 

" What shall I do to be forever known ? " 

" Thy duty ever." 
" This did full many who yet sleep unknown.'* 

"Oh, never, never! 
Think'st thou perchance that they remain un- 
known 

Whom thou know'st not? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is 
blown, — 

Divine their lot." 

** What shall I do to gain eternal life ? " 

** Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife. 

Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 

Will life be fled. 
While he, who ever acts as conscience cries. 

Shall live, though dead." 

Wednesday.' 

" There remaineth a rest." 

The day dies slowly in the western sky; 
The sunset splendor fades, and wan and cold 
The far peaks wait the sunrise; cheerily 
The goatiierd calls his wanderers to their fold: 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to 

roam. 
Take comfort; evening bringeth all things 
home. 

Homeward the swift- winged seagull takes its 

flight; 
The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sand; 
The sunlit boats draw shoreward for the 

night; 
The shadows deepen over sea and land; 
Be still, my soul; thine hour shall also 

come; 
Behold, one evening God shall lead the^ 

home. 

Thursday. 

"And He said unto them, Come ye yourselves apart 
into a desert place, and rest awhile." 

Oh, for " a desert place," with only the Mas- 
ter's smile! 

Oh, for the " coming apart," with only his 
'* rest awhile!" 

Many are " coming and going " with busy and 
restless feet. 

And the soul is hungering now, with " no 
leisure so much as to eat." 
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Well, I will wait in the crowd till he shall 

call me apart, 
Till the silence fall, which shall waken the 

music of mind and heart; 
Patiently wait till he give the work of my 

secret choice, 
Blending the song of life with the thrill of the 

Master's voice. 



Friday. 



" What is heaven? " I asked a little child. 
*' All joy! *' and in her innocence she smiled. 
I asked the aged, with her c«re oppressed: 
^*A11 suffering o'er, oh! heaven, at last, is 

rest!" 
I asked a maiden, meek and tender-eyed, 
"It must be love!^^ she modestly replied. 
I asked the artist who adored his art: 
"Heaven ia Sill beauty ! ^^ spoke his raptured 

heart. 
I asked the poet, with his soul a-fire: 
" Tis glorg!" and he struck his lyre. 
I asked the Christian, waiting her release: 
A halo round her, low she murmured, 

" Peace ! " 
So all may look with hopeful eyes above. 
^Tis beauty, glory, joy, rest, peace, and love! 



Saturday. 

Here is the sorrow, the sighing. 
Here are the cloud and the night. 

Here is the sickness, the dying; 
There are the life and the light. 

Here is the fading, the wasting. 
The foe that so watchfully waits; 

There are the hills everlasting. 
The city with beautiful gates. 

Here are the loads growing heavy, 
The glass with the vanishing sands; 

There are the crown and the glory, 
The house that is made not with hands. 

Here is the longing, the vision. 
The hopes that so swiftly remove; 

There is the blessed fruition. 
The feast and the fulness of love. 

Here are the heart-strings atremble. 
And here is the chastening rod; 

There is the song and the symbol. 
And there is our Father mnd God. 



THE CHARACTER AND WORK OF 
WILLIAM GREENLEAF ELIOT. 

A Sermon by Dr. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The death of Willian G. Eliot, of St. 
Louis, removes from the country and 
our own denomination a man of remark- 
able character and great influence, and 
onewho has accomplished very impor- 
tant work. Having been his friend, and 



at times his intimate friend, for more 

than fifty years, I cannot let his de- 
parture from among us take place 
without recording my sense of how much 
we have had in him and his influence. 
One of the most modest, as well as 
one of the most independent of men, it 
was his often expressed wish that noth- 
ing should be said about him in the 
way of eulogy. He disliked praise as 
most men dislike blame. I shall there- 
fore be very temperate in speaking of 
his qualities and achievements; but I 
think it is due to truth and to the inter- 
ests of humanity, that one who has led 
a steady life of self-denying usefulness, 
should have it put on record, to encour- 
age others to do the same. 

William Eliot went to St. Louis in 
1834, when he was twenty-three years 
old, and has remained there ever since, 
seeing it grow up from a small town 
into a great city. He began the Uni- 
tarian Church in that place, and has 
made that church an influence in the com- 
munity and throughout the West. He 
founded and helped to build Washing- 
ton University, an institution based on 
broad and sound principles of education. 
He may be considered the creator of the 
Western Sanitary Commission, which 
did a great w6rk for the soldiers during 
the civil war. He has been an un- 
flinching supporter of the temperance 
cause, of Woman Suffrage, and of all 
movements to elevate the poor and igno- 
rant. Though he took no prominent part 
in the Anti-Slavery movement, he was 
in private a friend and helper of the col- 
ored race; and when the war came, one 
of the staunchest supporters of the 
Union in a city in which it was doubt- 
ful, for a time, whether it would go with 
the Union or with secession. His in- 
fluence in the community and over in- 
dividuals in the West was as great as 
that of any man in the whole region. 
It was the influence of character, 

I went to the W^est, to Kentucky, a 
ye^r before he went to Missouri. We 
had been together in the Divinity School 
at Cambridge for two years, and the 
friendship was there formed which has 
never seen a cloud, and which I prize 
as one of the best blessings of my life. 
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William Henry Channing, William 
Greenleaf Eliot and I saw each other 
every day, and om* conversation was on 
the most important themes. William 
Eliot was more practical, William Chan- 
ning more ideal. Like all sincere souls, 
each of these men valued in the other 
that in which the other excelled him- 
self. Already devoted to all philan- 
thropies, William Eliot sometimes won- 
dered that i should think it worth while 
to read as much as I then did of Ger- 
man poetry and philosophy. His own 
time was largely occupied in visiting 
the poor, the prisoners, examining the 
working of asylums and hospitsds, in 
Sunday-school teaching, and other works 
of charity. But his power of self -judg- 
ment and self- adjustment showed itself 
even in this, for one day he asked me 
to give hiTYi some profound work of Ger- 
man philosophy to read, " for," said he 
*^I need to balance all this external 
work with some hard study." I sug- 
gested Fichte's " Bestimmung des Men- 
scher " ("Destiny of Man"), which I had 
just read. He went through it in the 
same exhaustive way in which he did 
everything, making himself master of 
the argument; and some years after 
he told me he thought that was about 
the best thing he did in the Divinity 
School. In a letter written to me from 
Cambridge, in 1833, he says: "You 
cannot tell how much I feel the need of 
deep abstract study. I feel drawn, as 
if by a strong cord, to German. I am 
now reading Fichte's *sun-clear account' 
of his system. English books seem too 
much on the surface, while principles 
are what my nature craves." He saw 
that there is nothing more practical 
than life fed from deep thought. 

When William Eliot arrived at St. 
Louis there were only a small number 
of Unitarians there; no organized so- 
ciety, and no church building. They 
met at first in a room above a barber's 
shop, where my brother William, who 
knew a little more of music than I doj 
had to lead the singing, as well as offi- 
ciate as sexton and usher. In a few 
years a strong society had been col- 
lected, a good building erected, and 
good work done through the city. As 



the years passed on, another and larger 
church was built, church schools and 
other philanthropic movements initiated, 
and Washington University founded and 
endowed- No other church in our de- 
nomination, not even the wealthy so- 
cieties in New York and Boston, gave 
so largely and regularly for philan- 
thropic and religious objects. This St. 
Louis society was educated to giving. 
William Eliot once told me, in answer 
to a question, that his church annually 
gave to such objects about thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year. The city was pros- 
perous, and the people were doing well 
in business; but this church was not a 
peculiarly rich one in accumulated 
property. It had become a principle 
and a custom with them to have a sense 
of responsibility for the use of property, 
and this they had learned from the 
teaching and example of their pastor. 
No man's conscience could sleep under 
his direct and convincing appeals. His 
trumpet never gave an uncertain sound. 
And he faithfully followed the maxim 
of an old saint, " If you wish others to 
give, give yourself." ("Qui suadet, sua 
det.") He once showed me a paper con- 
taining the names of about twelve St. 
Louis subscribers to Washington Uni- 
versity, who had contributed in all about 
$400,000 toward its foundation. Each 
had given generously to separate de- 
partments of the university, some of 
the donations amounting to $80,000. 
$60,000, $40,000, and smaller sums^ 
At last I found among them William 
Eliot's own name, with different sums 
subscribed by him, amounting, I think, 
to about $26,000. I asked him how 
he was able to give this. He an- 
swered that when he had a hundred or 
two hundred dollars to spare, he had 
bought some land in St. Louis which 
he thought likely to rise in value, and 
the sum received from that increase he 
had given to the university. I then 
understood one secret of the power of 
his appeals to others. 

He was once asked to go to Milwau- 
kee to call the Unitarians together, and 
see if they would not reorganize their 
society and build a church edifice. He 
went, met those most interested, and in 
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one of their parlors conducted a re- 
ligious service. At its close he gave the 
reasons for taking immediate action, and 
calling for the subscription paper, put 
his own name down for a thousand dol- 
lars. There was no reason why he, a 
stranger, should give anything, but the 
result was that the wholia amount was 
subscribed. 

"When a large sum was needed for 
some purpose (I think the building of 
the new church in St. Louis), he sub- 
scribed a considerable sum. After all 
the collections were made, the treasurer 
told him that they had raised enough 
without his subscription being needed, 
and that they did not wish him to pay 
it. He said, with his usual sweet smile, 
" I do not do business that way," and 
sold his library to raise the money. 

A member of Mr. Eliot's society told 
me that he (the member) had made 
. enough in business for his own wants, 
but was obliged to keep on, in order* to 
be able to meet the requisitions which 
he knew Dr. EHot would continue to 
make for important objects. 

The secret of his power was not so 
much in any special eloquence as a 
preacher or any originality as a thinker, 
as in his perfect judgment, his entire 
loyalty to duty and tenderness of heart; 
in a word, to his character. His own 
entire and single consecration to his 
work made his appeals irresistible. 
During one of the seasons when cholera 
raged in St. Louis, he spent his whole 
time during the week in visiting the sick, 
and laboring from morning till night on 
their behalf, making himself physician, 
nurse, pastor, friend, all in one. "When 
Sunday came he went into the pulpit 
and spoke with no mental preparation, 
feeling that the care of the sick and 
dying was more important than the 
sermon. At the close of the service he 
remarked to his mother, "You see, 
mother, what poor stuff they are willing 
to take from me." She answered, 
" They know where you have been all 
the week." 

He once spent a few days with me in 
Kentucky, talking with me about our 
work. After he had gone I wrote in 
my journal some remarks which are 



substantially as follows. They are 
dated May, 1839: "William G. Eliot 
Jias one great blessing, that is, a distinct 
aim. It is the object of his life to build 
up in St. Louis a liberal church and 
make it what it ought to be. To this he 
gives himself with entire self-devotion, 
believing that this is as important a 
work as can be done in the West. 

i 

" He warns and rebukes with author- 
ity, and lets no man despise his youth. 
I have received from him much of this 
useful medicine since he has been here, 
and it will do me good. He will not 
tolerate anything we do or say which 
impairs our influence. There is a sweet 
plain speaking about him which is 
marvelously hopeful. I wish I could 
speak to the conscience as he does. He 
never offends, because he is calm, quiet, 
kindly and sincere in his reproofs. His 
eye is single, and his whole body is full 
of light. 

"There is something awful about 
such conscientiousness. One feels 
rebuked in bis presence. William Eliot 
carries with him this dignity, so that no' 
one would like to trifle with him. He 
wonders that his friends in St. Louis do 
not feel quite familiar with him. I do 
not. How can one be familiar with 
the Day of Judgment, which seems to 
attend him wherever he goes ? Yet he is 
playful, fond of fun, and there is ever a 
sweet smile just appearing on the 
comers df his mouth. But there is no 
abandon', he does not let himself quite 
go. He can recover himself in a 
moment, and in fact I do not think he 
ever quite gets away from his sense of 
responsibility." 

So I wrote in 1839, and I think now 
that the description is correct. 

Two illustrations of his honest dealing 
occur to me. Talking with one of our 
older ministers, he said, "What you 
more experienced ministers ought to do 
is to exchange pulpits for two or three 
months at a time with us younger 
ministers in the West, so as to give 
our people the benefit of your greater 
experience." The other answered, "It 
would not be a pleasant thing to leave 
our families and homes for so long a 
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time." " But I did not propose it as a 
pleasant thing," replied William. 

Once, when he was in Boston, col- 
lecting funds for Western missions, I 
went with him to see a wealthy Unitarian, 
who was liberal in many ways. After 
William Eliot had stated his object, the 
gentleman said : " I do not believe much 
in missions. I think it is of no use to 
send oar doctrines to those whose minds 
are not prepared for them. I would wait 
till they asked for them." William 
quietly replied: "It is, perhaps, fortu- 
nate for us that the Apostles differed 
from you in opinion on this point." 

There is another trait in our brother 
Eliot's character which deserves notice. 
He remained in the same city and society 
during his whole ministry of fifty-three 
years. Dr. Jame^ Jackson once said to 
me, " If a man is exerting a good influ- 
ence, which we may denote by the figure 
10, then, simply by remaining in that 
place during twelve or fifteen years, his 
influence may be reckoned by the figure 
20. He may not do more than he did 
at first, but by keeping in one place he 
has increased the number of those whom 
he knows, and who know him, and who 
receive his advice and counsel. The 
circumference of his activity continually 
expands." So William Eliot's influence 
constantly expanded. He had put his 
hand to the plow, and would not look 
back. He had chosen his work and place, 
and never stopped to reconsider that 
decision. So, as has been well said, he 
was to Missouri and the valley of the 
Mississippi what Starr King was to Cal- 
ifornia and the Pacific coast. 

^'Out of the strong comes forth sweet- 
ness." As I recall my friend's face, his 
eyes brimming with light, the sW 
smile hovering about his lips ; as I read 
again his letters, so affectionate, playful, 
wise and tender; and as I recall the 
great influence he exerted on men, and 
the power he became in the community, 
I see how a resolute purpose of self- 
denying duty may be in perfect accord 
with the most loving heart. He was 
appealed to as adviser and guide in all 
kinds of perplexities; he sometimes took 
long journeys to restore domestic peace 
to a household, to reconcile parents and 



children. His wisdom, firmness, kind- 
ness, loyalty to right usually brought 
concord out of discord. This he was 
accustomed to call "the fancy work of a 
minister's profession.'* • 

What a treasure the world has in every 
thoroughly well-lived life ! When one 
g©es from such untiring devotion of 
many years, we may thankfully say, 
"He rests from his labors;" and his 
works do not follow him, but remain 
with us, a lasting possession. 



GREATNESS. 



Men have craved greatness whom the Fates 

withstood. 
Not in this life can all be greatly wise; 
But whoso striveth may b« greatly good, 
For in the effort the attainment lies. 

8. G. B ■ 

UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY. 

III. ON THE WAY TO VICTORY. 

The struggle for the attainment of 
clearer views and new ideas went on 
steadily and openly. Each of the more 
important towns of Transylvania wit- 
nessed at least one or two rekgious con- 
troversies. When the Unitarians (for 
convenience sake I apply this name 
to Francis David and his followers, 
though it was not then in use) won 
a victory at Fehervar, where they were 
in the ascendant, they soon got an invi- 
tation from Melius and his friends to 
carry their propogandism to Varad or 
Debreczen (both towns lay in Hungary, 
not in Transylvania). Curiously enough 
from the year 1559 to 1666 Francis 
David had not taken any active part in 
these struggles. This circumstance does 
not, however, prove that he withdrew 
himself from the current of the Reforma- 
tion ; on the contrary, he as a preacher 
and professor at Kolozsvar was in full 
activity. On the one hand he seems to 
have aimed at the preparation of an in- 
telligent and thoughtful younger genera- 
tion, while, on the other, with the ful- 
ness of his wit and eloquence he was 
trying to win the king's interest to the 
cause. 

His position as minister to the largest 
congregation, as professor and principal 
of a large college, and as an intimate 
of the Hng, clearly showed that it was 
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he above all others who had a real call 
to become the leader of a new move- 
ment. 

To his credit as a reformer, be it said, 
he tried all possible means to avoid sep- 
aration among the Hungarian churches. 

In the year 1566 he became preacher 
to the king, and withdrew in conse- 
quence from Kolozsvar to Fehervar, the 
king's residence. At this time the evo- 
lution of the new beliefs was at its very 
height. A former professor of the 
Kolozsvar college who had been obliged 
to leave because he was found by David 
to be teaching Trinitarianism, attacked 
Lucas Egri,. another avowed tl^itarian, 
and in the same town where a few years 
before we saw Aran. 

At Kolozsvar the college professors 
openly satirized the Ctdvinists. It 
seemed almost impossible that the new 
ideas which were lurking in every place 
should not come to the light, and in- 
deed the public communication of a 
confession of faith more Unitarian than 
anything else was made this very same 
year in th^ synod at Torda. 

Taking for its basis the Apostolic Con- 
fession, it declared : 

1. Of God, that " he is the only one Almighty 
Father, Author, beginning and fountain of the 
Deity, who is supreme, originating from none, 
who ip above all, but from whom the Word 
and the Spirit are not excluded, but are in 
Him without beginning and without end. 

2. '* Jesus Chnst is the Lord of all ; through 
him we approach the Father; through him 
and with him do we worship God, acknowl- 
edging that God has given him all, and that 
he gives us all ; he is the only begotten Son 
of God. He is according to nature ; he is 
amiable, he is our priest and mediator. It 
is not necessary to ask with the Sophists 
whether he was born of the body or of the 
soul of the Father ; because of these there is 
no mention made in the Scriptures. The last 
time he was revealed he was with God, and 
became incarnate. 

8. "We must believe in the Holy Spirit, 
for in its name we are christened, we are 
sanctified, and are born anew into the eternal 
life. The Holy Spirit is the soul of God and the 
Son. It is instructing and comforting, but it 
is not the the third person, nor is it a person, 
for the Scripture does nowhere so teach it." 

It may be gathered from these sen- 
tences that the way was prepared for 
the victory of the belief in the unity of 
God, and also that the days of Calvinism 
were numbered in Transylvania. 



Francis David, however, seems to have 
considered this progress too rapid, and 
perhaps he wished to save the Hun- 
garian Church from schism; for a short 
time later, in the catechism whii^h he 
published for the " ecclesias " of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, he proved him- 
self a good deal more reserved. 

ILLUST,RATIONS OF UNITARIANISM, 

DEDICATION SEBVICE USED AT THE OPENING 

OP THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOMS OF THE 

CHUBGH OP OUB FATHEB, BUFFALO, 

N. Y., JANUABY 16, 1887. 

We dedicate this place to the wor- 
ship of God, our Heavenly Father; to 
the study of his Word; and to the rev- 
erent search for all Truth. Here may 
we meet in the spirit of filial trust to 
serve and honor him with all our hearts 
and minds. 

We dedicate this place in the name 
of Jesus Christ, his well-beloved Son. 
Here may our souls be touched with the 
power and inspiration of his life, be 
quickened by his pure and perfect ex- 
ample of holiness, and be led, as he was, 
to do the will of God in all things. 
May his glad tidings of peace, truth 
and love evermore dwell in our thoughts 
and lives. 

We dedicate this place to the Christ- 
like service of our fellows and of one 
another in all blessed and helpful ways. 
Here may the poor and needy find 
friends; here may the tried and tempted 
find strength; and here may we all 
unite in advancing the divine kingdom 
of light, love, and righteousness. 

Here may the young be brought to a 
wis6 and reverent love for God, and 
may their opening lives be consecrated 
to the Highest through all pure and 
holy influences. 

And may the God of all wisdom and 
mercy establish the work of our hands 
upon us. * Yea, O Lord, the work of 
our hands bless and . establish Thou it. 
And to Thy name be all the Praise, 
Power and Glory, forever and ever. 
Amen. 

dedication sebvice of unitabian chubch, 
de8 moines, iowa, 1882. 

In the name of God, above all, and 
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through all, and in us all, we dedicate 
this house. 

In the name of Jesus Christ we ded- 
icate this house. 

In the name of religion, as a univer- 
sal sentiment of mankind, we dedicate 
this house. 

We dedicate it to fraternity, charity 
and loyalty. 

We dedicate it to honesty, justice 
and fidelity. 

We dedicate it to intellectual free- 
dom, kindly and helpful fellowship, and 
the reverent study of truth. 

We dedicate it to music and the spir- 
itual life. 

We dedicate it to love to God and 
love to man. 

We dedicate it to purity of home and 
the education of youth. 

We dedicate it to the hope of immor- 
tality and the redemption of mankind. 

Here may faith, hope and charity 
abide. 

Here may the Eternal Goodness be 
revealed in true and faithful souls. 

Establish, O Lord, the work of our 
hands. 

Yea, the work of our hands establish 
thou it. — Amen. 



ETERNAL PROVIDENCE. 

** One thins will I desire of the Lord, that I mav 
dweU in the honse of the Lord all the days of mj life/^ 

The way before our watching eyes 
Whereon our weary feet must go, 
God oftentimes to sight denies; 
But this he lets His Children know, 

Death is the gate to some desire, 
Some hope must wait to have its heaven; 
But here on earth we may require 
This blessed gift of God be given, 

That life, with days or long or short, 
With fears, we know not to dispell, 
May ask of Him within the court 
And temple of his love to dwell. 

Kot any sin may shake this sense. 
Not any loss this good disprove; 
The soul that sees his Providence 
Lives in the temple of his love. 

John Tunis. 



A RATIONAL FAITH. 

flow few of us appreciate the inesti- 
mable value of a rational faith ! There 
are many who possess unquestioning 
faith, and there are times when we almost 



envy them their blessed assurance, yet 
if it be not confirmed by reason why 
should we wish to possess it ? A remark- 
ably intelligent lady, a Catholic, said to 
me recently, "I once had doubts, but*^ 
now I no longer allow myself to doubt." 
How had she reached this happy frame 
of mind? Simply by accepting the 
dictum of the Catholic church. 

lu Protestant churches there are many 
who accept the traditional ideas of God 
and Immortality, without ever testing 
them in the crucible of their own 
thought. 

"We who are free, we who belong to a 
Liberal church, how shall we use our 
freedom ? Freedom is merely a nega- 
tive condition. Free for what, to what 
end ? Free to doubt and free to believe, 
free to seek the true and reject the 
false, but humbly, reverently. Accept- 
ing reason as our guide we yet recog- 
nize that it is a lamp which gives but a 
feeble light in this great world of mys- 
teries and undiscovered truths. Let the 
lamp be trimmed and kept burning, and 
its rays will be diffused over an ever 
widening circle ; but will there not al- 
ways remain unrevealed, infinite regions 
beyond of which faith alone can take 
cognizance ? 

There are some persons who out of 
their very longing for a stronger assur- 
ance of the existence of God and the 
reality of the immortal life appear to 
doubt and caviL To such the answer 
to many problems comes from the ex- 
perience of life. Beason has its limita- 
tions, and where it can neither prove 
nor disprove, faith is certainly as ra- 
tional as doubt. In seasons of trial and 
discouragement does not the heart cry 
out for the living God, and shall we be- 
lieve that the response which comes is 
but the echo of the human voice ? The 
communion with God which has enno- 
bled so many lives till they secured to 
reflect the divinity within, has this been 
a fancy, a dream ? 

And there is the great mystery of 
death. What means that strange, that 
wonderful light in the face of the dying 
and dead ? Whatever it may be, it 
seems to raise them above and beyond 
us. When what was ours is so no longer. 
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when in the last hours the eyes that 
have turned to us with glances of love 
seem gazing into the infinite depths, is 
this radiance to be extinguished in the 
night of the grave ? Tell me not at 
such a time, you, who pride yourself on 
a clear intellect, that I must not con- 
cern myself about a future existence ? 

We; the liberal thinkers of all de- 
nominations, who are not afraid to 
know the truth, acknowledge the debt 
of gratitude we owe to science. At the 
same time we also know that scientific 
men are not always infallible guides in 
spiritual matters. The later utterances 
of John Fiske have produced a profound 
impression, because after years of sci- 
entific research the religious tone of his 
writings is more marked than in earlier 
years. He is a man of strong human 
sympathies. If the heart be not as 
warm as the brain is cool and steady, 
will not the merely intellectual idea of 
God be indeed but the shadow of a 
shadow ? 

Seasons of doubt may come to any- 
one, but what shall we say of the skep- 
tic who, delighting id his skepticism, 
neither believes nor cares to believe? 
Simply that there must be in him some 
spiritual defect, for which he may or 
may not be entirely responsible. Yet 
we believe that God will slowly reveal 
himself to any soul that does not will- 
fully turn from the divine influence. 

We ask for no faith that conflicts 

with reason, but there is a knowledge 

of spiritual things that transcends its 

limits. Such knowledge has come to 

those who have led holy lives, loving 

God and man, and to them is it given 

to climb the heights and behold the 

glorious vision. 

Charlotte C. Eliot. 



INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIPS AS A 

SOLUTION OF THE LABOR 

PROBLEM. 

Able and thoughtful students of the 
difficult but immensely important labor 
problem which everywhere confronts our 
age, are coming more and more to feel 
that in no direction is there more light 
than in that of industrial partnerships. 

Industrial partnerships, or profit- 



sharing, is the system of remunerating 
labor which assigns to workmen, over 
and above full market wages, a share in 
the profits realized by the concern which 
employs them. 

This is no millennium remedy, but has 
already been tried with success in 
Europe, in almost every form of indus- 
try, and also in Massachusetts, and is 
now in operation in Minneapolis in the 
largest flouring mill in the world; and 
wherever it has been given a fair trial, 
it has resulted in increased material ad- 
vantages both to employer and employed, 
as well as to great intellectual and moral 
benefits to the laboring m6n. 

The method of its apphcation is to 
charge against the gross receipts of the 
business, first, all the expenses of its 
operation, including the daily wages of 
the employes, and. a reserve fund which 
is set aside to meet losses. 

Then the employer draws out of the 
profits a fixed rate per cent, as remuner- 
ation for his capital, — generally from 
ten to fifteen per cent interest upon the 
capital employed, according to the risks 
of the business. The remainder of the 
profits are divided ratably among all the 
workmen, including the employer him- 
self, who receives a percentage in pro- 
portion to the value of his services as 
manager, down to the lowest employe, 
receiving the smallest wages in the con- 
cern. This bonus is paid at the end of 
the year, sometimes in money, sometimes 
in stock in the business, which, as it in- 
creases^ affords the workingman an ever 
increasing income. This system is the 
ultima thule of industrial amelioration, in 
that it enables the laboring man to share 
in the profits in proportion as his 
labor has contributed to produce them. 
It also benefits the employer in the in- 
creased interest and efficiency of his 
employes, and in the freedom from loss 
by strikes and boycotts. 

In the wage system of payment by 
the day or week, the laboring man sells 
his time rather than his services, and is 
interested in wasting rather than econ- 
omizing it. He is not interested in 
quality of work more than is necessary 
to keep his position. He is not inter- 
ested in economy of tools or materials. 
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The piece system eliminates the time 
evil, but preserves the other two, while 
profit-sharing eliminates all the evils 
known to the other systems. It was a 
common expression among the employes 
of the Whitwood Collieries, where 
profit-sharing was adopted, for the men 
to say, as they picked up a large nail or 
saved a difficult prop which they would 
otherwise have abandoned, "There is so 
much saved towards the bonus.^^ 

"Profit-sharing, or industrial part- 
nership, will make the laborers more in- 
timately acquainted with the manage- 
ment of the business; they will gradu- 
ally learn to understand the various 
circumstances which contribute to make 
any industry successful; they will have 
practically taught to them the various 
functions which capital performs; they 
will then see how necessary it is that 
the managers of each department should 
be able men, and that implicit obedience 
should be paid to their authority." The 
change to this system is in the regular 
line of advancement, and although there 
are many difficulties in the way of its 
adoption, which, in the case of some in- 
dustries, seem indeed to be insuperable, 
yet there is no reason why they may not 
ultimately be overcome, if we admit 
that humanity is capable of progress. 
And, furthermore, it is obvious that as 
soon as the system of profit-sharing be- 
comes established to any considerable 
degree, those industries not suited to it 
will be so influenced by the change in 
the others as practically to be put upon 

the same economic level. 

D. J. Haff. 



A CORRECTION FROM MR. EFFINGER. 



In our January number we gave a 
brief report of the Board meeting of 
the Western Unitarian Association, in 
which occurred this statement: 

" Letters were read and reported from ab- 
sent members of the Board and from many 
sympathizers West and East. Judge McCrary 
reported a correspondence which he had been 
having with Mr. Efflnger, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, resultmg m 
the statement from Mr. Efflnger that he and 
his associates would consent to no basis for 
the conference containing the words * pure 
Christianity,' for reasons stated in Unity of 



Regarding this Mr. Efflnger writes to 
Judge McCrary, complaining of its in- 
correctness, as follows: 

" I am made to appear as speaking finally 
for others in a matter of great delicacy and 
importance. And that is what I did not do. 
* * * By way of showing you how im- 
possible it would be for us (not Chicago men, 
but Western Unitarians) to unite on the phrase 
'pure Christianity,' I cited you to an ar- 
ticle in Unity showing how this suggestion 
appeared to the mind of a layman outside of 
Chicago * * * I do not think it possible 
for the majority of the Western Conference 
to unite on such a statement, not because they 
do not believe in * pure Christianity,' but be- 
cause the phrase admits of various interpreta- 
tions and calls for continual definitions. But 
I did not In my letter to you presume to speak 
authoritatively for any one but myself . * * * 
I do not yet give up the hope of coming to 
some terms of agreement with the more 
reasonable ones on your side of this contro- 
versy." 

We are not only glad to print this 
correction, if our report seemed to Mr. 
Efflnger to convey an incorrect im- 
pression, but we are glad to know that 
Mr. Efflnger did not represent authori- 
tatively any one but himself in speaking 
against "pure Christianity *' as a basis 
for the Western Conference. As reasons 
why Western Unitarians would not 
probably agree to a basis of "pure 
Christianity," he urges that " the phrase 
admits of various interpretations and 
calls for continual definitions." But 
certainly it does not admit of more 
various interpretations or call for more 
continual definitions than do the terms 
' ' truth, righteous, and love. ' ' In choos- 
ing the latter basis instead of the former, 
he and those who stand with him have . 
certainly chosen one far more vague and 
indefinite, and aboiit which there is far 
more difference of view among us, than 
there is in our interpretations of what 
is "pm-e Christiamty." Further, the 
Christianity basis proved entirely prac- 
ticable for the Conference for more than 
twenty years, as it has proved practicable 
for the American Unitarian Association 
for fifty years, and for the National 
Conference and some of our state and 
local conferences throughout their entire 
history. What is there unique and 
new about the Western Conference that 
it must now have a basis different from 
those which have worked well in otter 
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coiLf erences, and from that which itself 
found practicable so long ? Nor is the 
" pure Christianity " basis the only one 
that has been proposed. Just as ac- 
ceptable to the men and churches that 
asked at Cincinnati for a basis of "pure 
ChriBtianity " wotdd have been a basis 
of "love to God and love to man." But 
this was opposed as strongly as the 
other. Indeed, we said there, over and 
over again : " We care nothing for these 
or any other forma of words. Any one 
of twenty-five or fifty possible forms will 
suit us. Indeed, choose your own form 
of statement, only give us something 
declaring in some clear words or other 
that the purpose of the Conference is 
Christian or theistic, and we will be 
satisfied." And this is our position 
still. We are glad that Brother Effinger 
does not yet " give up the hope of com- 
ing to some terms of agreement with the 
more reasonable ones" of us. That 
such terms may be found is our very 
earnest wish, as it has been from the 
beginning. - And Brother Effinger may 
be sure that the western brethren gener- 
ally who desire a Christian or theistic 
basis are still disposed, as they have 
been all along, to conciliate, to insist 
on no pet form of words, to yield every- 
thing only what is central in theism or 
Christianity. But that they can on no 
condition yield. A XJnitarianism which 
regards belief in free thought an essen- 
tial but belief im God not an essential, 
which declares ftself to stand for ethics 
but refuses ^to declare itself to stand 
. for worship, to us ceases to be Unitarian- 
ism. " But " it is replied, " the men 
who led in the movement to adopt the 
Ethical Basis at Cincinnati, are indi- 
tndually theists, and many of them even 
accept the name Christian." We answer, 
we are aware of this fact, and rejoice in 
it, and have called attention to it almost 
numberless times,publicly and privately. 
But all this has nothing to do with the 
present matter. The present contro- 
versy is not over indimdiial beliefs : it is 
over what our public organizations and 
our public toork shall stand for. When 
a conference which sets out to do 
missionary work and appeals to our 
churches for support, refuses to declare 



its purpose to be either Christian or 
theistic, refuses to stand before the 
world for anything but free thought 
and ethics, it has reached the point 
where to us at least it has ceased to 
represent XJnitarianism. 

We repeat what so many times we 
have said in these columns before, 
Western Unitarians can all come to- 
gether in the Western Conference again 
as formerly, just as soon as brethren are 
willing to restore either the Christian 
basis which the Conference originally 
had, or the theistic basis which it had 
later; or, indeed, just as soon as they 
are willing to adopt any basis of work 
which shall be really theistic or Chris- 
tian. Will they do this at the coming 
meeting of the Conference, month after 
next ? 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTE. 

It has been for many years the custom 
to hold Institutes for the instruction of 
teachers who teach in the public schools. 
Such institutes are of great value in 
actually imparting knowledge of the 
branches taught, but more for the in- 
struction given as to methods of teach- 
ing, and for the spirit of earnestness 
and enthusiasm they rouse among the 
teachers. Institutes for Sunday«school 
teachers have been held among our or- 
thodox friends with excellent results, 
and also among the Unitarians in Mas- 
sachusetts. Here in the west the annual 
meetings of the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society have for several years 
been in some measure teachers' insti- 
tutes. But we need institutes held at a 
time when it is possible for our teachers 
to attend them more largely, and held 
for a length of time sufficient to do a 
much larger amount of work than has 
yet been attempted among us. 

An institute held in July or August, 
when all secular schools are closed and 
the teachers free from school duty, would 
most nearly satisfy the needs as to time, 
for a large part of Sunday-school teach- 
ers are also teachers or students in sec- 
ular schools. By selecting some quiet 
place, free from the distractions of a 
large city, the time of the institute 
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conld be made restful and healthful, 
and many could be induced to go. Then 
the programme should include instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching infants, 
children, youth, and adults; methods of 
presenting the great subjects of Sunday- 
school instruction; methods of teaching 
singing and of interesting i^e children, 
especially the boys, in it; methods of 
using black-boards, maps, pictures, 
charts, diagrams; methods of managing 
libraries; methods of managing teach- 
ers' meetings; methods of reaching chil- 
dren and bringing them into the school; 
methods of keeping the large girls and 
boys in the school, and of leading them 
publicly to join the church; methods of 
conducting coniirmation classes for the 
instruction of those who are intending 
to unite with the church. Such themes 
thoughtfully presented, and then talked 
over by the teachers could not fail to 
improve the teachers and so to improve 
the Sunday-schools and the churches. 
Probably in many cases teachers 
would be unable to pay traveling ex- 
penses and board at the institute. But 
every school could pay the expense of 
sending at least one teacher, and such 
teacher could then become the teacher 
of the others in the regular weekly 
meetings. o. c. 

JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 

In an attractive memorial volume, just 
published, of the Shelby Seminary, 
Shelbyville, 111., we are given a graphic 
sketch of the life and work of our es- 
teemed brother. Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, 
whose devoted and heroic labors and 
self -forgetting spirit shine so beautifully 
in our western missionary annals. The 
sketch is from the pen of Hon. George 
R. Wendling, the well known public 
lecturer, who is a fellow townsman of 
Mr. Douthit, and has known him inti- 
mately since boyhood. We gladly give 
our readers a short passage. After pre- 
senting a somewhat fletailed account of 
Mr. Douthit's life, Mr. Wendling says: 

" For seventeen years this man, with 
frail bodily health, has been a poor Uni- 
tarian preacher here at our doors. Sev- 
enteen years, long' years, of self-sacrifice 
and ceaseless toil, in sun-light and by 



star-light! and, upon my word, I believe 
he has suffered it all and done it all for 
Christ's sake. In a vague sort of way 
many good people thought until of late 
years, that Unitarianism was a thing 
not quite so vulgar as IngersoUism, but 
every whit as bad as Voltairism, and npt 
nearly so comforting a thing as damna- 
tion for infants and sulphurous hell for 
adults. And so Jasper was not received 
for a while in any of our orthodox pul- 
pits on Thanksgiving days and such 
like occasions. I used to think in those 
days, and I must have been a coward or 
I should have said it aloud, that just 
that sort of orthodoxy made war on 
Christ, Luther and Wesley. This poor 
Unitarian heretic went his quiet way, as 
I saw him year after year, Uved down a 
senseless prejudice against his churchy 
erected a beautiful house of worship in 
our town, gathered about him a large 
congregation, most of them sadly need- 
ing the influence of a good man (almost 
to the same degree as other congrega- 
tions in town), and now has a splendid 
Sunday-school, maintains a country mis- 
sion, edits a pure newspaper, and I wiD 
testify everywhere that his whole life- 
work and example in this county has 
been an evangel of peace, temperance 
and purity. He believes in Channing 
and calls himself a Unitarian! I believe 
in the Ax)ostles Creed, take some stock in 
the '^ apostolic succession," and am an 
Episcopalian; but, taking it altogether^ 
when we all meet at the judgment day, 
to answer for our deeds as Christians 
and as citizens, I think I would like to 
exchange places with him. It is the life 
we lead, more than the " isms " we hang 
to, and so I write it down as my calm 
judgement, that Jasper Douthit, by his 
pure, self-sacrificing and unostentatious 
life, has furnished a better example of 
genuine heroism and nobility, than any 
man our county has given birth to." 



EDUCATION OF THE COLORED PEO- 
PLE IN THE SOUTH. 

There are many persons in all our 
churches who are deeply interested in 
the welfare of the Southern colored 
people. We believe that not a few indi- 
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viduals, and some churches as churches, 
and ladies' societies aad Sunday-schools 
as stich, would be glad to make annual 
contributions to aid this branch of the 
Southern educational work, if only they 
knew of some school which they were 
sure was in every way worthy of confi- 
dence. The Tuskagee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, located at Tuskagee, 
Alabama, seems to be such a school. 

This school has the strong endorse- 
ment of General S. C. Armstrong, of 
Hampton, Va., Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, and General J. F. B. Mar- 
tshall, who is in charge of our Unitarian 
Bureau of Southern and Indian Educa- 
tion. The immediate and most pressing 
need of the school is fifty -dollar schol- 
arships, each of which pays the tuition 
of a student for a year. We gladly 
print a part of a letter from Mr. Rey- 
nolds regarding the intitutipn. Mr. 
Reynolds writes: - 

I am sure that it is the clear duty of our 
people and parishes to aid in some efficient 
way this cause of Southern education. It 
gives me great pleasure, therefore, to recom- 
mend the school at Tuskegee, Ala. This 
school is situated in a region where there is 
an especial need of such an institution. It 
has been established and placed on a firm 
foundation by the exertions of the colored 
people themselves. Its principal, Mr. Booker 
Washington, is a colored man, a graduate of 
Hampton, has proved himself a person 
of great organizing and educational, power, 
and has secured the confidence of the 
best white people of the county and state.* 
His assistant teachers are also colored, and 
the larger part, like himself, graduates of 
Hampton. The school has now over two 
hundred and fifty pupils, and could read- 
ily secure and care for as many more, if 
the funds were obtainable. The institution 
is, as all such institutions should be, strictly 
unsectarian, having on its board of trustees 
members of various sects, our own included. 
The payment of the small sum of $50 by any 
individual or parish will secure a years in- 
struction to one additional pupil. 

I feel sure, therefore, that this school has a 
strong claim upon the sympathies and aid of 
our people, and that it furnishes a good object 
for those who are desirous of doing their part 
for the education of our colored people, and 
yet do not wish to throw away their money. 

WOMEN'S WORK. 

DENVER, COLORADO. 

The Denver branch of the Women's Auxili- 
ary Conference is now in its second year's 



work. The organization numbers over thirty 
members, and makes its special work the 
study and free distribution of our denomina- 
tional literature. Since October last we have 
distributed over five hundred tracts and ser- 
mons, the most of them being distributed from 
the church door on Sunday mornings. At the 
beginning of the season a programme was ar- 
ranged for eight monthly meetings. The 
topics chosen for study and discussion were : 
"William Ellery Channing,". "Theodore 
Parker," "Organized Unitarianism in_the 
West," " Poets of the Liberal Faith," " Re- 
ligious Education of Children," " The Bible 
in the Light of Modem Criticism," " Inspi- 
ration, Old and New," "Divergences from 
Unitarianism." The first four have already 
been held, a full attendance and much interest 
being evinced at all of them. We are hoping 
great things for the future of our little so- 
ciety. . * * * 

A CINCINNATI CRECHE. 

We have long had in mind to tell the story 
of a visit we made a few months ago to a 
creche originated and sustained by the ladies 
of the Unitarian Church of Cincinnati. 

The creche idea has been carried into op- 
eration in so many places, &cA so much has 
been said of it during a few years past, that 
no one needs to be told to-day that the strange 
foreign-looking word means only a day nur- 
sery for the children of poor women who go 
out to day labor. And yet we are persuaded 
that the creche idea has not yet been realized 
in half so many places as it wisely might be, 
and that here is nob]le work for many earn- 
est women. 

The Cincinnati creche at the time we visited 
it was remarkable only in having found for its 
presiding genius, or more properly geniuses, 
two women— -a mother and daughter ^<iivinely 
inspired for that divinest of work, the care of 
the little children. 

The location of rooms was in an ol(^ and 
cheap but clean wood house in a poor part of 
the city, thus making it easy of access to 
working-women, and not so very different 
from their own homel as to make them shy of 
it. Hither were brought each day from ten 
to twenty-five little people ranging in ages 
from three months to school age, and in color 
from shiniest black to most delicate rose 
tinted blonde. A warm bath with a change 
of clothing throughout awaited each of them, 
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and then followed a day of happy play, 
broken by healthful sleep, with nutritious 
food served twice during the day. The entire 
care of the children, of whom there were 
eighteen present when our visit was made, 
devolved upon a young girl of eighteen, while 
her mother kept the rooms in order, and 
cooked and served the food. I have seldom 
in my life seen even mother's hands so tender 
and loving, or mother's supervision so wise, 
patient, omnipresent as hers, or the loving 
trust of children more perfect. The little 
German baby was held tenderly in one arm, 
while with the free hand Irish Tommy was 
gently withdrawn from the stove where he 
was blacking his hands, and anon a foot stirred 
the cradle where slept lightly the three 
months' old baby, while the motherly young 
nurse told us with a quiver in her voice of 
how hard they had tried to nurse back into 
life the poor little colored baby "that died 

last week." 

We left the creche congratulating the babies 
on their day-home, ourselves that we had seen 
them there in the sweet mother atmosphere 
of the place, and our Cincinnati sisters that 
they had found so efficient heads and hands 
and hearts to dispense their loving charity to 
the poor. 



Reforms, charities, church fairs, postoffice 
mission work, religious study-class work 
have all found a place in this department of 
the Unita!bian. But to none have we given 
warmer welcome than we extend to the fol^ 
lowing brief article from the pen of Mrs. E. 
I. Galvin, of Chicago, giving a sketch of 

THE CHICAGO LAKESIDE SANITABIUM. 

If any mothers in happy homes and sur- 
rounded by healthy, happy little ones feel 
moved to contribute to this beautiful charity, 
M!rs. Galvin will gladly receive their offer- 
ings. 

How little those of us who are able to take 
a teething, sickly baby to the mountains or 
the seaside can realize the despair of poor 
mothers doomed to rear theirs in the stifling 
atmosphere of dirty city streets. How wel- 
come to them is the news of the Lake Side 
Sanitarium, which for four years has been a 
a refuge for such. In order to present 
the important points concerning this institu- 
tion, I visited it a few days ago and learned 
from Mrs. Schoeneman, the cheery, energetic 
woman who has it in charge, something of its 



history. I wish that I could inspire others 
with the interest that her story awoke in me. 
The red-tape which is apt to kill the heart of 
institutions carried on vrith great system, has 
no place here. Mrs. Schoeneman is, to quote 
her own words, president, secretary, treasurer 
and all the board of directors. Such energy, 
heart and physical endurance are rarely com- 
bined in one woman. She told me that the 
thought had grown in her mind ever since 
seven years ago in passing a miserable home 
she saw a poor mother with her baby, and 
listening to its pitiful wails, she asked the 
mother what she was going to give it to eat. 
** Nothing," said she, " it can keep nothing on 
its stomach, and the doctor says it must die." 
Mrs. S. felt that it could be saved, and induced 
the woman to follow her directions, visiting it 
herself three times a day, and the child recov- 
ered. This and similar experiences convinced 
her that many babies died from the ignorance 
and inexperience of mothers. As she stood 
one day on the steps of her home talking 
with a friend of the object so near her heart, 
he pointed to the open lot overlooking the 
lake which lay just opposite her home, say- 
ing, " There is the place for you, get that lot 
and a shed put on it, and that is all you 
want." Without delay she called upon the 
owner, and he promptly gave her the use of 
the lot, and $30 in cash. Very soon she had 
raised $400, and opened the Sanitarium July 
1883. Mothers gratefully embraced the op- 
portunity to bring their sick babies, and In 
the hammocks stretched from pillar to pillar 
they lay day after day till health returned to 
the emaciated little bodies. Soon she found 
it necessary to attach a dormitory where four 
or five mothers could be accommodated at 
night when their habies were too sick to be 
moved. She also has a kitchen where food is' 
prepared, and employs two or three nurses,, 
and a cook who also serves as laundress. 
Now for &ne woman to have raised the funds 
and carried on this work for four years seems 
marvelous indeed, and we can imagine her 
istress when the terrible storm of last July 
reduced the frail structure to a heap of ruins. 
With surprising energy she immediately re- 
built twice, " ^68," said she, " ten times as strong 
as before ! " The rebuilding is not yet wholly 
paid for, and I could see as I talked with her 
that the poor woman felt the need of others 
to share her burden. She gives to the work 
not only money, but eleven weeks of time 
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each summer. A year ago last summer she 
had 700 children, last summer between 400 
and 500 only, because for five weeks after the 
storm she could receive none. She allows 
such to pay as think they are able, but this 
amounts all told to only about $8 or $4. 
** About enough," as she said, " to pay for the 
medicines used." For this Christlike work 
what a great army of anxious, weary mothers 
muat rise up to call Mrs. Schoeneman blessed! 



LITERARY NOTES. 



A volume of reminiscences of Salem, Mass., 
entitled, '*A Half Century in Salem," by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Silsbee, is to be published shortly 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The "Atlantic Monthly" for March con- 
tains the first of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes' 
papers, describing his decent trip abroad, en- 
titled, " One Hundred Days in Europe." 

Excellent photographs of Dr. James Mar- 
tineau may be obtained by application to the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
street, Boston. Price, cabinet sijGe, 50 cents; 
card size, 25 cents. 

The quarterly publication of the " Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology " is announced to 
begin at an early date, with- Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Professor of Psychology in Johns 
Hopkins University, as editor. 

We ought to have said that the poem from 

our lamented Dr. Eliot, which we published 

in our last, was written on the author's 75th 

* birthday, after he had come to see that the 

end was probably near at hand. 

Dr. A. P. Peabody will soon give to the 
public, through Lee & Shepard, a ** Moral 
Philosophy," being the lectures, twelve in 
number, delivered to his students in Harvard 
College, and adapted now for text-book pur- 
poses. 

The modem scientific theory of evolution 
has probably nowhere in this country received 
so candid and able an adverse treatment as in 
George Ticknor Curtis' " Creation or Evolu- 
tion? A Philosophical Inquiry." Published 
by the Appletons. 

Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary has re- 
cently received the important addition of 12,- 
500 new words, together with a Pronouncing 
Biographical Dictionary of nearly 12,000 per- 
sonages, and a Pronouncing Gazeteer of the 
World, noting and locating over 20,000 places. 

The last four tracts issued by the Ameri* 
can Unitarian Association, are a reprint of 
Dr. Channing's great "Address on Temper- 
ance," a tract on " Religion its own Evidence," 
by Rev. George Batchelor, one on " Religious 



The Unitarian Sunday-school Society, 25 
Beacon street, Boston, is on hand this year 
with some excellent Easter material for our 
churches and Sunday-schools, among the rest 
five different Easter services and an Easter 
concert exercise. See advertisement on an- 
other page. 

Dr. William A. Hammond contributes to 
the Forum for March an article on " Mysteri- 
ous Disappearances," in which he shows that 
many of the persons who so strangely disap- 
pear in our large cities are subjects of a tem- 
porary loss of personal identity, a not unusual 
form of mental aberration. 

Few books will more interest pe^ons who 
care for the history of education than " The 
Rise and Early Constitution of Universities; 
with a Survey of Medieval Education," by S. 
S. Lawrie, LL.D., vol. 3 of the International 
Educational Series^ edited by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. D. Appleton & Co. Price $1.50. 

After the 1st of March, Rev. J. L. Douthit 
will publish his paper. Our Best Words^ in 
two distinct forms — one fortnightly, devoted 
to general religious and denominational inter- 
ests, and the other a weekly temperance and 
family paper of a more local character. The 
price of each will be $1 a year, or the two for 
11.50. 

The first volume has appeared of " Apple- 
ton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography," a 
work that promises to cover its ground with 
admirable fullness and thoroughness. It will 
include above 16,000 names, and will be com- 
pleted in six volumes, of between seven and 
eight hundred pages each, similar to " Apple- 
tons' American Cyclopaedia." 

Under the title of " The Disciples' Pulpit," 
Geo. H. Ellis will publish in pamphlet form 
once a month, a sermon of James Freeman 
Clarke. The subscription price is 50c. a year. 
So far there have been issued three sermons, 
entitled, " The Mutual Obligations of Science 
and Religion," " From Faith to Faith," and 
" A Happy New Year." 

The Rev. Dr. H. N. Powers, formerly of 
Chicago, now of Piermont-on-the-Hud^on, 
has a new volume of his poems ready for 
spring publication, with the title, " A Decade 
of Song.". Dr. Powers has long been favora- 
bly known as a poet, through an earlier vol- 
ume and through his contributions of verse 
to the leading magazines. 

The Unitarian Beview for February 
contains a formal editorial, and an article 
upon " The Unitarian Name," by the editor, 
and other articles on the foUowmg subjects: 
" Jones Very," by G. Bradford, Jr.; " St. Paul's 
Doctrine of the Resurrection," by Conrad 
Mascot; " Blake's Poems and Essays;" "The 
Negro's Need in Education," by George R. 
Stetson; "Training of the American Citizen," 



Habits," by Rev. Thomas Slicer, of Providence, I by Edward E. Hale. Also "Editor's Note- 
and one on " The Making of a Soul," by Rev book," " Literary Criticism," and " Book 
Geo. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati. * I Notices." 
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The compilation of poetry made by Mr. Os- 
car Fay Adams, called " Through the Year with 
the Poets '' (a volume being devoted to ap- 
propriate selections for each of the twelve 
months), is completed, and the twelve vol- 
umes may now be had in a set. • The selec- 
tions are made with discriminating taste, and 
the matter is well edited and arranged. D. 
Lothrop & Co. are the publishers. 

A writer in the Boston Traveller says of 
Rev. George Willis Cooke, whose critical 
works on Emerson, George Eliot, Browning, 
Ruskin and Tennyson have met with so 
much favor: " He has the faculty of getting 
through books with almost the rapidity of 
Macauley. His record at the Boston Librarjr, 
at the Athenaeum and at the public library m 
Dedham (his home is in West Dedham) will 
show a list of books hardly exceeded by any 
other reader. How he manages to read so 
many books and.get so much from them, and 
yet perform his duties as a minister, preach- 
ing every Sunday, is a mystery to his friends." 

We have had sent to us a copy of " Recol- 
lections of My Mother," by Susan I. Lesley. 
This memoir of the late Mrs. Joseph Lyman, 
of Northampton, was not originally intended 
for public perusal, but it has created so much 
interest that it is now reprinted, with a few 
additional letters and anecdotes. It is charm- 
ingly written, and has a peculiar interest for 
those who like to hear and read of how people 
lived in New England country villages fifty 
or a hundred years ago. Of such life it pre- 
sents a very beautiful and vivid picture, with 
all sorts of interesting mention of Massachus- 
etts' notabilities. . Copies can be obtained at 
141 Franklin street, Boston. 

"Jesus Christ or the Creeds, which do you 
believe? A Plea for Religious Honesty," 
by Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Shelbyville, 111. 
Third Edition, with important changes. Price 
10 cents. This is an earnest, forcible and 
timely plea to Christians of all denomina- 
tions to lay aside their dividing, hindering, 
outgrown creeds, which their best minds are 
already growing ashamed of, and unite in 
putting their emphasis solely upon the sim- 
ple# central teachings of Jesus Christ — ^the 
Golden Rule, " love to God and man," the 
Sermon on the Mount. For use among our 
orthodox friends of all names (and this is a 
very large and important field for tract work) 
this is one of the most effective tracts we 
know. 

"What I have Taught my Children," by a 
member of the Theistic Church, London, 
Eng. Williams and Norgate. This is a book 
made up of seventeen lectures upon the great 
doctrines associated with Christianity, such 
as Eternal Punishment, The Fall of Man, Sin, 
Free Will, Prayer, etc. Five chapters are 
upon the " Divinity of Jesus." 

The lecture upon Public Worship is the 
best in the book, and is characterized by a 
good and tolerant spirit. 

This book is written from the standpomt 



of the extreme rationalist, and enters too 
much into theological controversy to be 
either interesting or instructive for children, 
but it might prove valuable to young people 
who had begun to think upon these great 
questions, llie style of the book is clear and , 
concise, and the spirit throughout is reverent 
and earnest. 

The New Theology Herald announces that 
arrangements are now complete for the 
organization of New Theology Reading 
Circles, for the study of Religious, Scientific, 
Sociolo^cal, Temperance, and other questions 
of vital interest. For the first six months the 
Cpurse of Study will be as follows: 

Bdigioibs: 

Ki^t and Wrong Uses of the Bible, 
by Rev. R. Heber Newton. Price - .30 
Inspiration, by Cannon Farrar. - .04 

Scientific: 

Principles of Hygiene, by Hunt. 

Price. ----- .81 
Sociological: 

Social Problems, by Henry George. 

Price .20 

Literature: 

Past and Present, by Thomas Carlyle. 

Price - - - - - -.20 

For full information apply to Eds. New 
Theology Herald, Jamestown, N. Y. 

"A Study of Primitive Christianity," by 
Lewis G. Janes. Index Association, Boston, 
1866. Price 11.50. 

This is a volume of. 320 pages, devoted to a 
careful study of the preliminary conditions, 
the beginnings, and the first century of Chris- 
tianity, grouped under such topics as Palestine 
in the Roman Period; Society and Religion in 
the Roman Empire; The Theological and 
Social Aspects of the Religion of Jesus; The 
Christianity of Paul; The Church in the 
Apostolic A^e; and Christianity the State 
Religion. A careful reading of the book 
leases the impression of patient, conscientious 
investigation, and an earnest desire to arrive 
at a just estimate of the facts and forces which 
furnish the basis of Christian history. The 
secret of Jesus* power, the author thinks, con- 
sisted in basing salvation upon inner motive 
rather than outward act. Jesus himself he 
finds to be " a simple, noble, manly personage, 
full of intense conviction and prophetic 
enthusiasm, who moves naturally and freely 
in his native Hebrew environment," but " who 
could have had no historical existence in the 
Gospels without the current Jewish expecta- 
tion of a coming Messiah." Neither could 
the simple, unalloyed teaching of the Prophet 
of Nazareth have prevailed against Roman 
and barbarian paganism. The Christianity 
which became the state religion of Rome was 
not the simple teaching of Jesus, but a com- 
promise with pagan power and sacerdotalism 
which the Nazarene would never have recog- 
nized as the child of his ministry and teaching. 
With all which we fully agree. The defect 
of the book, and to us it is a serious defect, is 
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that the author fails to bring out what we can 
but Uiink the most central thing in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and the movement he naugu- 
rated, namely, its high and impassioned theism. 
While giving a sympathetic interpretation to 
the ethical or love-to-man side of Jesus' 
thought, the Fatherhood-of-God side, he 
thinks, 'Ms rationally fulfilled in a trustful 
acceptance of the universe, independent of 
even l^eistic belief;" an interpretation which 
we are sure the Prophet of Nazareth would 
find less the child of his teaching than even 
the state religion of Christian I&me. This 
failure to apprehend the theistic glow of the 
founder of Christianity is, as we think, a 
very serious defect in what would otherwise 
be an admirable, and in the main satisfactory, 
as it certainly is an able, study in Christian 
history. 

■ 

"Memorial of Rev. Charles Wicksteed, 
B.A.," London: Williams and Norgate. 
Pp. 350. Price, six shillings. 

It must always be a difficult task for the 
hand of affection to trace for a qritical world 
the spiritual lineaments of a loved friend; 
but if well done it becomes the most fitting, 
as it is certainly one of the most enduring, of 
monuments. The volume before us is such a 
monument, erected by a son to the memory 
of his father. Rev. Charles Wicksteed at 
the time of his death, in 1885, had, been for 
over half a century prominent in the Unita- 
rian ministry of England. Beginning his 
ministerial career when only twenty-one years 
of age, at Liverpool, he had for fellow-minis- 
ters, in the same city, James Martineau and 
John Hamilton Thom, names which have 
since become household words in Unitarian 
circles on both sides the Atlantic. A warm 
friendship was very soon formed between the 
three young men, which endured the stress of 
half a century, until death broke the circle. 
After four years at Liverpool Mr. Wicksteed 
accepted a call to Leeds, where he labored 
for eighteen years, untfl failing health com- 
pelled entire change; and for twenty years 
he found untold delight, and a partial restora- 
tion to health, in close and loving contact with 
nature, among the hills of Northern Wales. 
Then once more we find him, for nine years, 
in active ministerial work, as religious lec- 
turer and minister at large; and then, after a 
little quiet waidng, came the end of a long 
and useful life. 

This biographical sketch occupies a fourth 
of the volume before us. A somewhat longer 
space is given to letters and journals, and 
the remainder to sermons and occasional pa- 
pers. The whole forms a loving, and cer- 
tainly an interesting portrayal of a man 
"characterized," as his biographer telJi us, 
"by a rare talent for taking pains f^ a talent 
which could but insure a successful life. 
We are, therefore, not surprised to learn that 
the possessor of it took his Bachelor's degree 
with great distinction; that in his first settle- 
ment he won the enthusiastic love and loyalty 
of his little flock ; that, at the close of eighteen 



years of service in Leeds, when his health 
failed, his devoted congregation declined to 
accept his resignation, offered him a release 
from labor through the summer and autimm^ 
and then an extension of his period of rest for 
three yeai^, with his full salary continued; 
and finally, when his resi^ation was insisted 
on by himself, as a necessity, sent after him^ 
to his country retreat, a deputation to express 
their deep grief and affection, and to insist on 
his accepting a purse of $4,400. All this 
makes us feel that here was a man that had 
another talent, of rarest value, — a talent for & 
real Christian ministry of love, which could 
win love in return. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To Publishers.— ^W books sent to The Unitaiuan 
ivill be promptly acknowledged under the fiead of 
" Publications Received^'"'' with, statement cfpublish- 
er''8 price^ if known. 

"Passages from the Pablished Manuscripts of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing.'' Selected by his grand-daagh- 
ter, Grace Ellery Cnanninfi:. Honghton, MifflfTi & 
Co. Pp.110. Price %\m 

Shelby Seminary Memorial, 1854-1869.P Edited by 
Jasper L. Doathit. Pp. 116. Our Best Words office 
Shelbyville, lU. ^ 

" Satan the Servant of God." By Rev. Charles A. 
Allen. Sermon. 12 Pages. 

"A Great Mistake." By Rev. Charles A. Allen. 
Tract. 4 pages. 

Hebrew Prophets and Kings. By Rev. Henry G. 
Spanlding. Unitarian Sunday-school Society, Boston. 
Pp. 100. Cloth, price 85 cents; paper 20 cents. 

"Holiness/' By Rev. I. S. Lincoln, Wilton, N. III. 
Pamphlet. 20 pages. 

"What Think Ye of Christ?" By Rev. I. S. Lin- 
coln. Pamphlet. 26 pages. 

"Eternal Life." By Rey. 1. S. Lincoln. Pamphlet. 
15 pages. 

The North American Review for March. 

The Forum for March. 

The Popular Science Monthly for March. 

The Century for March. 

T?ie St. Nicholas for March. 

The Andover Review for March. 

The New Princeton Review for March. 

Lend a Hand for March. 

The International Record qf Charities for March. 



ENGLISH NOTES. 



It is pleasant to see that Rev. Dr. Martineau 
presided at the annual meeting of the 
Trustees of Manchester New College, London, 
January 20. He was re-elected President. 

John Ruskin frequently says words we may 
all do well to remember. One of his recent 
sentences we shall not forget: "What 
a child cannot understand of Christianity no 
one need try to." 

An organization called the Essex Hall Mu- 
sical Association has just been started by 
some London Unitarians in our new English 
UnitHrian building. It has for its oflicers men 
who are well known in the musical world. Its 
primary object is to develop and improve the 
musical portion of our church services, and it 
hopes, in time, to form a circulating musical 
library. 
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It is sekled that our English National Uni- 
tarian Conference of 1888 is to be held at 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 

An English bishop, Dr. Moorhouse of Man- 
chester, has declared himself in favor of the 
Sunday opening of libraries, on the ground 
tiiat it would contribute to the interests of 
the life of men. 

The late Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, the 
well-known Congregationalist, was accus- 
tomed to say to Christian students: "Young 
men, take care that whilst you are putting off 
the old man you do not put on the old 
woman l."*^ 

The Christian Life say^: " The anti -tithe 
agitation in Wales has become national, and 
there can be little doubt that the result will 
be the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Episcopal Church in Wales. The main 
topic of conversation among farmers is tithes. " 

We were not aware that Christmas was 
much observed by Jews, but it would 
appear to be the case, to judge from the 
Jewish Gh/roniele, which has been grum- 
bling at the tendency of Jewish children " to 
associate the pleasantest time of the year 
with a non-Jewish festival." 

An important religious trial has been going 
on in the English courts. It seems that a 
young lady — Miss Allcard — in 1868 entered 
an " Episcopal Convent, " and on taking ^er 
vows solemnly deeded all her property to the 
institution in the person of the Lady Supe- 
rior. She has since, however, become a Roman 
Catholic, has left the convent, and now insti- 
tutes legal proceedings with a view to recover 
ing her n^oney. The case was given against her 
on the grounds that she "could not recall 
gifts made years ago, with intelligent inten- 
tion, to objects which she then believed to be 
holy and true. " We confess with the Inquirer 
**to a decided preference for a Roman 
Catholic convent over this * Episcopal Con- 
vent ' in the church of England. The one is a 
genuine thing, subject to ancient traditions, 
and a carefully framed system of rules, the 
other is a mongrel imitation, which is only 
indirectly sanctioned by the Episcopal au- 
thorities. " 

In the Rev. Mr. Haweis' book, " Christ and 
Christianity," recently published, occur the 
following remarks on the "Sermon on the 
Mount," which are precisely the same as those 
often made by Unitarian divines: "I suppose 
every theologian will admit that the Sermon 
on the Mount contains the purest Christianity, 
and yet all the favorite dogmas of the Church 
have, somehow, been left out of it. I find 
there no Trinity, no Eternal Punishment, no 
Atonement, no Justification by Faith, no doc- 
trine concerning the Infallibility of the 
Bible, the nature of the Sacraments or 
Church Government. I am not saying that 
the Church's dogmas are not true. I say they 
are not to be found in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and hence I draw a distinction be- 
tween Christianity and the religion of Christ. 



No doubt every dogma which at one time or 
another has been deemed indispensable to 
Christianity aims at some truth ; but what is 
not to be found set down in Christ's teaching, 
only deduced from it, or evolved — why that 
is derived doctrine, and may be re-defined 
and re-stated. If you want to know what 
Christ taught I do not advise anyone to go 
first to the Catechism, or even to St. Paul's 
Epistles, but straight to the Sermon on the 
Mount." 



DEDICATION AT MANISTEE, MICH. 

Manistee, one of the most prosperous of 
the cities of Michigan, is located in the west- 
ern «part of the state, on Lake Michigan, 
pretty far north. It has grown within six 
years from 6,000 to 12,000 population. It is 
the headquarters of an immense lumber trade 
— its saw mills and shingle mills being among 
the most extensive and important in the 
country. And of late, within four or five 
years, it has also developed very heavy salt 
interests — its product of this article being 
already 5,000 barrels a day, with a prospect of 
large increase. In this important center, 
after two or three attempts and failures in 
past years, Unitarianism has at last established 
itself firmly and to stay. A little more than 
a year ago Rev. Albert Walkley went there 
and began work in the most quiet way. 
There was little encouragement. The few 
Unitarians who could be found had no faith 
that anything could be done. But Mr. Walk- 
ley persevered in his personal work, and soon 
arranged for a Sunday service in a very small 
room up-stairs in a business block. From 
this very humble beginning the work steadily 
grew until the room had to be exchanged for 
a larger. A Unitarian society was organized. 
Before six months had passed a lot had been 
bought, a subscription was started for a build- 
ing, and before long money enough was 
pledged to make it safe to go ahead. And 
now, fourteen months from the time Mr. Walk- 
lejr began his work, a beautiful stone church 
with neat stone parsonage attached, is com- 
pleted. All is paid for but the lot, and the 
best of it all is, every dollar of the money has 
been raised at home. The church consists of 
auditorium, parlor and dining-room, and is 
one of the most attractive and admirable we 
know of. 

It is worthy of notice that this Manistee 
movement, while thoroughly broad, inclusive 
and progressive, has been organized not 
simply on a basis of ethics and free thought, 
with Christianity and theism optional, but 
upon ethics and free thought plus unequivo- 
cally the great spiritual faiths, in God as a 
Father and in the immortal life, taught by 
CJhrist and the great Hebrew prophets. 

On February 23 the new church was ded- 
icated. Rev. James De Normahdie coming 
all the way from Boston to preach the dedi- 
cation sermon, and Rev. J. LI. "Jones coming 
from Chicago, and Rev. J. T. Sunderland from 
Ann Arbor, to assist in the services. 
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The dedication, which was greatly enjoyed, 
was preceded and followed by an excellent 
Conference, which was participated in by the 
ministers already named, Rev. Rowland Con- 
nor, of East Saginaw, and the local pastor. 

Since we have been on the ground and seen 
what has been accomplished in Manistee 
we do not wonder that Secretary Reynolds 
of the American Unitarian Association 
writes Mr. Walkley, "Yt)u have certainly 
done one of the best and cleanest pieces 
of work that we have seen in the "West for 
many a long day." 



OUR "FORTY IMMORTALS." 

Several weeks ago. Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
gave out a large number of blanks to* the 
members of his evening congregation in Ann 
Arbor, made up of students and others, asking 
those receiving the blanks to fill them out 
with the names of (in their judgment) our 
forty most eminent Americans, — classified as 
follows: Our five greatest poets, our five 
greatest Historians, our five greatest Philan- 
thropists and Reformers, our five greatest 
Statesmen, our five greatest Thinkers, our five 
greatest Preachers or Religious Teachers, our 
five greatest Scientists, our five greatest 
Educators. When the blanks had been filled 
and returned Mr. Sunderland gave a Sunday 
evening lecture, to a very large congregation 
or the religious views of the forty who had 
been named, as illustrating the tendencies of 
religious thought in our time. Probably he 
has never done any single thing during his 
seven years' ministry in Ann Arbor, so effec- 
tual in calling the attention of the students 
of the University to Unitarianism, as this. Of 
the forty names receiving the highest number 
of votes, twenty-six were of Unitarians. The 
forty were as follows: Poets^ Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant; Historians, 
George Bancroft, Motliey, Prescott, Parkman, 
Hildreth; Statesmen, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Lincoln, Webster, Calhoun; Thinker s, Emer- 
son, Franklin, Jonathan Edwards, John 
Fiske, W. G. Harris; Philanthropists and 
BeformerSy Garrison, Peter Cooper, Wendell 
Phillips, Henry Berg, George Peabody; 
Religious Teachers or Preachers, Beecher, 
Channing, Theodore Parker, ^wing, E. E. 
Hale; Educators, Horace Mann, President 
Eliot, of Harvard, Chancellor Eliot of 
Washington University, Prof. Barnard, 
W. T. Harris; Scientists, Louis Agassiz, 
Franklin, J. D. Dana, J, W. Draper, Prof. 
Henry. 

NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

[TTtf wiah to represent every Unitarian church in 
the country in these columns^ and will if our friends 
wUl help u8. 

Ministers^ Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers, and church workers everywhere^ please send u% 
word—bHtf, concise— of the important things you do, 

Don''t wait for an accumulation of items, out as soon 
«w one of interest occurs send it immediately on a 
postal card.— Ens, Unitarian.] 

Our Fellowship Committee for Kew Eng- 
land has received to our fellowship. Rev. 



John C. Mitchell, formerly of the orthodox 
Congregationalist body. 

In a late number of the Christian Register 
the question is asked, if any of our iJnita- 
rian churches have women acting as trustees. 
We think there are a number of such churches 
in the West. The church at Ann Arbor, Mich.^ 
has had a part of the time one and a part of 
the time two women on its Board of Trustees 
for the past six years. 

Rev. A. G. Jennings, Missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association for Indiana^ 
Ohio and Kentucky, writes us that he has 
already sixteen lecture and preaching engage- 
ments made for March. He has recently 
visited our societies in Evansville. Ind., 
Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, and will 
go soon to Cleveland and Marietta. 

Chicago. — At a recent meeting of the 
trustees, officers and Advisory Committee of 
the Church of the Messiah, resolutions were 
passed, expressing the sense of all present, of 
the estimable character of the late Dr. W. G, 
Eliot, of St. Louis, the large and influential 
work which he did for religion and educa- 
tion, and the very great loss which Unitarian- 
ism in the West suffers in his death. 
— The short series of sermons recently preach- 
ed by the Rev. J. LI. Jones at his Sun- 
day evening Music Hall services have just 
been published in a small volume by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., under the title of " Practical 
Piety." 

— Secretary Efllnger, of the Western Confer- 
ence, recently had a narrow escape in a rail- 
road collision, and can testify from rather un- 
comfortable experience of the need of safer 
heating in cars than is afforded by stoves. 
— The next meeting of the Western Confer- 
ence will be held All Souls' (Mr. Jones') 
Church. 

Sostpn* — Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke has been 
giving his six lectures on " Woman in Litera- 
ture," before the New England Women's 
Club. 

— This is the way the Boston Gazette speaks 
of Rev. Samuel Jones and the work he has 
been doing: " We are willing to concede the 
sincerity of Mr. Jones' motives and the reality 
of his religious fervor, but things sacred can- 
not be treated respectfully from a comic 
standpoint, and earnest, religious sentiment 
side by side with funny anecdote and low wit 
is out of place, to say the least. A cheap 
method of winning a cheap laugh is not a 
method by which a dignified knowledge of 
the higher life may be inculcated. Buffoon- 
ery is objectionable under any circumstances^ 
but when it is brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject of religion, it becomes unutterable offen- 
sive." 



» 



— A course of Sunday evening lectures, ex- 
planatory of Christian Doctrine, is being given 
under the auspices of the Suffolk Conference, 
in the Unity Church, Allston, the Harvard 
Church, Charlestown, the Church of Our Fath- 
er, East Boston, and the South Congregational 
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Church. Rev. £. E. Hale speaks on "The 
Bible: What it is and What it is not;" Rev. 
Brooke Herford on " Christ our Savior, not 
our Substitute;" Rev. M. J. Savage on" God;" 
Rev. James De Kormandie on " Everlasting 
Punishment;" Rev. E. A. Horton on "Relig- 
ion," and Rev. Pitt Dillingham on " The Spir- 
it's Use of Pate's Material." 
— Rev. S. W. Brooke is holding a series of 
Sunday evening services in the First Church, 
to last until Easter. After Easter Rev. Brooke 
Herford expects to have a short course of lec- 
tures in Arlington Street church, the desire be- 
ing to have some &ne of the Back Bay churches 
open every Sunday evening. 
— The young ministers who have started the 
gospel meetings at King's Chapel, are making 
a real useful success of them, so far as they 
have gone. They have gone the right way 
about it. Kear to the chapel on the one 
side, is a large population in boarding-houses, 
at each of which invitations to the services 
have been left. The same invitations have been 
posted in the stores around, and especially in 
the poorer districts toward the north end, and 
some of the young men have themselves gone 
out fhto the neighboring streets at the service 
hour and invited the people in. The first even- 
ing there was a good audience, about half being 
outsiders and the rest visitors from the Unitari- 
an congregations. The second Sunday, the at- 
tendance was much larger, and almost entirely 
composed of the outside class especially 
sought. The spirit of the services haSr been 
deeply religious, and it is especially interest- 
ing to watch this effort to bring the unchurch- 
ed, not into a hall or theatre, but into the 
church itself. 

Augusta, Me.— Rev. P. S. Thacher is 
organizing a juvenile temperance society on 
the lines of Rev. Christopher Eliot's recent 
pamphlet. He is also giving a course of Sun- 
day evening lectures on " the Positive Aspects 
of Unitarianism," whch is attended by a con- 
siderable number of the members of the Leg- 
islature, now in session in Augusta. 

Bangor, Me. — R«v. G. C. Cressey, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church, has printed as a 
pamphlet, a sermon on " The Divine in the 
Human." Its central thought is, "Reason, 
love and labor are the Divine attributes of 
man which make all men in deed and in 
truth partakers of the Divine," a somewhat 
larger scheme of incarnation than our ortho- 
dox friends could probably make room for. 

Brunswick, Me.— Rev. E. C. Guild has 
been giving a series of Sunday evening lec- 
tures, the general subject being " Self-Cul- 
ture," treated under the heads; " The Body," 
" The Will," " The Soul," " The Social Re- 
lations." The attendance has been consider- 
ably larger than that of the regular morning 
services, and has consisted largely of outsiders 
and people from other churches. 

Buffalo, N. Y. — We are in receipt of a 
pamphlet containing the address of Rev. 
George W. Cutter, at the recent dedication of 
the fine new Sunday-school rooms of the 



Church of Our Father. A Unitarian Sunday- 
school was first organized in Buffalo, in 1834,. 
and has continued without interruption to the 
present time. Dr. Hosmer, when he was. 
pastor, introduced the excellent custom of 
having the school hang a picture on the waJls,, 
each year, with a card attached giving the 
names of the scholars who had been present 
regularly during the year. When he left, the 
custom fell into disuse, but has now been 
revived. Mr. Cutter says, " It did good in twa 
ways: it helped to make the walls bright and 
cheerful, and it increased the attendance of 
the pupils." 

One of the early dreams of the more 
wealthv men of the Unitarian church was of 
a ** University of Western New York," to be 
located in Buffalo, with Dr. Hosmer as one of 
the faculty. " But the plan fell through, and 
Meadville received the benefit of the failure." 

The first Christmas tree • ever used in a 
Sunday-school in Buffalo, was in the Unita- 
rian Church. So, too, the first Sunday-school 
pic-nic ever given in the city, was given by 
the Unitarian School. 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences of the 
past is that of the meetings which were held 
by the children at the house of Dr. Hosmer,. 
the parsonage. Upon the summer evenings 
he would have the young people come to his 
house, and as they were seated about the 
spacious parlors, or on the floor at his feet,, 
would tell them stories from the Scriptures^ 
or explain some sacred picture upon the wall, 
such as " Ruth and Boaz," " Christ Teaching^ 
from the Mount," or " The Last Supper," etc. 
The eager and expectant faces of the children 
showed how gladly they took in the lessons 
offered them in this simple style. On the 
outer edge, and sometimes crowding the doors^ 
and piazza, the older ones would stand, the 
fathers and mothers, drawn there by their 
interest in the service; while often upon the 
sidewalk passers-by would pause to listen to 
the sweet strains of music which floated out 
upon the soft evening air. 

Chicopee, Mass.— The ladies of the I^ni- 
tarian society have organized a branch of the 
Auxiliary Conference, and are looking about 
for Post-office and other good work to do. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— The Unitarian so- 
ciety at its recent annual meeting voted to ac- 
cept an offer for the purchase of its present 
church building, and appointed a committee 
to select suitable ground for a new building. 
The thought is to build a new church on the 
hills, and then adopt some plan for maintain- 
ing regular half -day services of a popular 
character every Sunday down in the heart of 
the city. 

— The society is out of debt. The sum of- 
fered for the present church building and 
lot is $33,000. The pastor reports the num- 
ber of families connected with the parish as- 
about 125. Says Mr. Thayer, in view of the 
prospective removal of the main church " to* 
the hills " : "I should rejoice to see our 
Unity Club become the nucleus of a down- 
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own association, which should have an as- 
sembly-room open through the week for va- 
rious sorts of lectures, studies of music and 
otlier recreative and industrial classes, and 
upon Sunday for the preaching of a religion 
and morality suited to the capacity and needs 
of all sorts of people, with an occasional sec- 
ular lecture, like those of the theatre Sunday 
afternoon Unity course. Such a plan might 
satisfy the demands for a down-town liberal 
church, and do something larger besides. '' 

Dayton* Ohio. — ^This city offers peculiar 
advantages for establishing a UnitarianChurch. 
-** It is beautiful for situation," numbering 
over 60,000 inhabitants. There is no libertd 
society of any kind here, not even a Congre- 
gational. Many of the best people feel the 
need of a liberal church. A movement will 
be made here before long. 

Denver, Col. — The beautiful new church 
edifice is fast rising. Rev. Mr. Van Ness, the 
pastor, has been preaching a series of sermons 
on the "Religion of the Future." 

Dublin, Ind. — Unitarian services have 
recently been held in Dublin. We give a 
clipping from a local paper: 

" A large audience assembled in the Univer- 
salist Church Tuesday evening to hear Rev. A. 
O. Jennings, of Laporte, Ind., Missionary for 
the American Unitarian Association. They 
were treated to a lecture of a high order, for 
Mr. Jennings is a gentleman of rare culture 
and attainments. His lecture was thoughtful, 
well prepared, and thoroughly practical. He 
has the power of holding the attention of his 
audience from first to last, and shows himself 
a powerful speaker." 

Jamaica Plain, Mass.— Mrs. Mary 

Mann, widow of the distinguished Horace 
Mann, died here on January 11, aged 80 years. 
She had survived her husband 27 years. She 
was sister .of Miss Elizabeth Peabody and of 
the wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Much of 
her life had been devoted to educational and 
philanthropic work. She wrote a life of her 
iiusbaud, a little book entitled " Christianity 
in the Kitchen," and much else. 

Kansas City, Mo.— A correspondent 
writes: . " Our Unitarian Society here is large 
and powerful; and what is more, it is grow- 
ing. We lay the corner-stone of our new 
church next week." 

Knightstown, Ind.— Through the in- 
fluence of our literature, this place is nearly 
ready for a Unitarian society. 

Le Mars, Iowa. — An interesting meet- 
ing was held here on the evening of February 
^1, in the parlors of Dr. and Mrs. Bowman. 
Rev. O. Clute made a short address, and then 
the friends present had a valuable talk as to 
the prospects of our thought. An organiza- 
tion is contemplated. 

Leominsteri Mass.— Rev. E. B. Payne 

was installed as pastor of the Unitarian 
Church on February 2, Revs. J. C. Duncan, G. 
fl. Shaw, E. J. Young, G. M. Bartol, Calvin 



Stebbins, W. H. Pierson and E. A. Horton 
taking part in the service. Mr. Young's ser- 
mon, from the text, " He went about doing 
good, " was earnest and eminently practical. 
The " Address to the People, " by Mr. Hor- 
ton, was perhaps especially enjoyed, partly 
because the speaker had formerly been pas- 
tor of the society and held so warm a place 
in the hearts of many present, and partly be- 
cause of the earnestness, point and feeling 
with which he spoke. At the close of the 
public exercises the large congregation pres- 
ent were invited to a soci^il gathering and 
supper in ttie church vestry. The whole oc- 
casion was a happy one. The new pastor en- 
ters upon his work under most favorable 
auspices. 

Louisville, Ky.— A correspondent 
writes: "Since the return of Rev. Mr. Jones 
from Florida about two years ago, the Unita- 
rian Church has paid its entire debt of $4, 
000, and it now proposes to repair its church 
building. This is one of the largest Unitarian 
societies in the west. All its affairs are in an 
excellent condition. Mr. Jones is certainly 
the right man in the right place." • 

• Lowell. — Rev. George C. Wright has 
opened a cooking school for working people 
in connection with the Ministry-at-Large here. 
The school is completely equipped and has a 
competent teacher. It opened with a greater 
number of applicants than couM be accom- 
modated in the classes, though the scholars 
pay for their tuition. Other industrial fea- 
tures will be^ introduced into the system of 
this Ministry-at-Large, which is a chartered 
institution, peculiar to Lowell in eome re- 
spects, and fortunate in having endowments 
and friends to help its progressive work of 
benevolence, education and reli^on among 
the poorer classes of Lowell. The church 
and Sunday-school connected with the Min- 
istry-at-Large are filling up under Rev. Mr. 
Wright's ministry. 

Midland, Mich.— Connected with the 
vigorous Unitarian Church here is a thriving 
Unity Club. Its programme is usually filled 
by home talent, but a few lectures by speakers 
from a distance are added for variety. Rev. 
Albert Walkley, of Manistee, lectured recently 
on " Shakspeare's Richard III." A corre- 
spondent speaks highly of the lecture. 

New Orleans, La.— An excellent ser- 
mon of Rev. Chas. A. Allen's, entitled ** Satan 
the Servant of God," has been printed as a tract. 
Also a shorter tract has been issued entitled 
" A Great Mistake." 

— New Orleans is to have a fine public library. 
Miss Annie T. Howard, daughter of the late 
Charles T. Howard, has^ purchased ample 
grounds, and will soon begin the erection of a 
building to be called the Howard Memoritd 
Library, to have a capacity of 100,000 vol- 
umes. The ground, building and books will 
be the gift of Miss Howard. 

Oakland, Cal.— The new church organ- 
ized here by Mr. Wendte has adopted the fol- 
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lowing concise and admirable Bond of Union: 
"In 3ie loVe of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we whose names are hereunto 
subscribed unite to form a church for the 
worship of God and the service of man." A 
Starr King Fraternity has been organized 
among the young people. In March, Rev. 
Arthur May Knapp will deliver a series of 
lectures before the Fraternity on " Architec- 
ture, Sculpture and Painting." 

Ohio — Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, 
in his recent annual report to his church, 
speaking of the recent appointment of Rev. 
A. G. Jennings to be the missionary of the A. 
U.A. for Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, says: 
*' I believe the most hopeful field for the 
operation of Mr. Jennings is in Ohio. For, in 
all this intelligent and enterprising State there 
are but two Unitarian Churches, in addition to 
our own, viz: those at Marietta and at Cleve- 
land. And, hence, Mr. Jennings* operations 
should be viewed by us with especial solici- 
tude and approval, as in a domain which is 
peculiarly our charge and our wider parish; 
and the Association which stands behind him 
should, in my judgment, be looked upon as 
entitled to the larger share of our annual 
missionary subscription." 

Philadelphia, Pa.— The Spring Garden 
Church is now used almoct every evening of 
the week for some good purpose. The last 
good movement that it has taken under its 
protecting wings is the " Broad and Spring 
Garden Total Abstinence and Anti-tobacco 
League," which meets the third Wednesday 
evening of each month. 
— In answer to the question asked in the 
Christian Register^ if any Unitarian churches 
have women acting as trustees, it may be in- 
teresting to note that the Spring Garden So- 
ciety has had three women trustees for the 
past five years, ever since it was organized, 
and has recently elected two more. 
— Mr. May of the First Church, has been 
kept out of his pulpit several Sundays by ill- 
health. His place has been supplied by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, of Brookline, Mass., Rev. 
Dr. Furness, Rev. W. C. Gannett, and Rev. Mr. 
Clifford. 

— The Women's Auxiliary ni§t in the parlors 
of the First Church, February 3, and were 
addressed by Mrs. Kate Gann#tt Wells, of Bos- 
ton, on the subject of Sunday-schools. 
— On February 6, Rev. Mr. Clifford preached 
to his society in Germantown a sermon ap- 
propriate to the fifth anniversary of his set- 
tlement. The Samuel Longfellow Guild in 
the Germantown society has been busy this 
winter making garments and sending supplies 
to the sufferers in the South and elsewhere. 

Richmond, Ind.— This Quaker city is 
ready for a Unitarian society. A movement 
will be made here soon. 

Rising Sun, Ind.— There are many 
Unitarians in Rising Sun. This place was 
recently visited by missionary Jennings. He 
returns to hold a series of meetings in March. 



Sacramento, Cal. — The new Unitarian 
society organized by Mr. Charles P. Massey^ 
starts well. Years ago there was a church 
here, with Rev. H. W. Brovra as its esteemed 
minister. But after his departure, those who 
had been gathered together became scattered^ 
and now the woi'k has to be begun anew. 

San Diego, Cal.— Rev. B. F. McDaniel,. 
the new mimster of the Unitarian society, is> 
preaching to crowded houses. 

San Francisco and Oakland, CaL 

— A Unitarian club is talked of in these two 
cities. 

Seattle^ W. T. — ^A correspondent from 
this important outpost writes : " We have 
here a little band of Unitarians who have or- 
ganized as a church, without a church edifice,, 
or the means to get one. Numbers and 
financial means are sadly lacking, yet some of 
us hope for the day when this community will 
be blessed by an active and strong liberal re- 
ligious society, such as every town needs. " 

Sioux Falls, Dakota.— Rev. Eliza T. 

Wilkes began work here last fall in her hus- 
band's law oflSce, having very good congrega- 
tions. She asked Miss C. J. Bartlett to come 
to her assistance, and has now relinquished 
the work, and Miss Bartlett has taken it up. 
The meetings have outgrown the law offi6e^ 
and now are held in the Adventist Church. 

Sioux City, Iowa.— In saying in the 
February Unitakian, that our church in thia 
" booming " city had paid $500 for a church 
lot, our types were ^eatly at fault The price 
paid was $6,500. Similar lots in the vicinity 
are now selling for $10,000. 

Spokane Falls, W. T.— A promising 

Unitarian society has been organized here, 
and has called for its minister Rev. £. M. 
Wheelock, formerly of Dover, N. H. 

Sterling) Mass. — The Unitarian Church 
has been remodeled and put in good repair 
through the munificence of Mrs. C. A. Free- 
man. The organ is moved from the gallery 
to the side of the pulpit, new church parlors 
and kitchen constructed, and all the rooms 
newly frescoed. The society have also had a 
bequest from Mrs. Emily Wilder, lately de- 
ceased. She leaves for them her house to be 
used as a parsonage, and twelve acres of land. 

St. Louis. — One of the results of Dr. El- 
iot's death has been to call public attention 
anew to some of the important historic events 
in which, during his long and active life, he 
bore a conspicuous part. Prominent among 
these was the Western Sanitary Commission^ 
which he was largely infiuential in organiz- 
ing, and of which for a long time he was, per- 
haps, the leading spirit. 
— The Church of the Messiah adopted at its 
annual business meeting, a new financial pol- 
icy. It formed a Board of Stewards, consist- 
ing of six gentlemen, one of whom is the 
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church treasurer. In their hands is placed all 
the financial interests of the church and Mis- 
sion Chapel. They collect the revenue for 
church, the two Sunday-schools, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and all charities to 
which the church contributes. The Board of 
Trustees simply retain the right of financial 
disbursement. 

— The pastor of the church, Mr. Snyder, has 
been granted a leave of absence for three Sun- 
days, to visit California, for reasons relating 
to his health. TJie pulpit is supplied during 
his absence by Bev. Dr. Felton, pastor of the 
Union Methodist Church, of St. Louis, and 
Rev. Dr. John Fulton, late rector of St. 
•George's Episcopal Church. 

Terre Haute, Ind.— In this city there 

IS virtually a Unitarian Church, as there is in 
Indianapolis, although it is called **Congrega- 
ional," the word Unitarian being left out. 

Westfield, Ind.~Missionary Jennings 
recently preached here in a Friends' church. 
This is a neighborhood of Friends, though 
wi^ strong Unitarian tendencies, owing to the 
distribution of our literature by our po3t-offlce 
mission workers. 

Winthrop Mass. — A new Unitarian so- 
ciety (with a Sunday-school connected) has 
been organized here, by Rev. J. JP. Moors, D.D., 
and promises well. 

"Winthrop. Me. — At this town of some 
3,000 people, Kev. P. S. Thacher of Augusta 
has been holding services on Sunday after- 
noons for over a year and a half. The congre- 
gation average over a hundred, and are 
about to organize. 

. Yonkers, N. Y.— Rev. J. T.Bixby, Ph.D., 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian society. 



RENEWAL CF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

We Tia/oe passed the beginning of our second 
year, — the time for renewing subscriptions. 
May we ask that renewals be made without 
further delay f As we publish at so very low 
a pricey promptness as well as pay in advance 
is necessary. To the friends in all parts of the 
country who last year volunteered to a^t as agents 
for ^A^Unitakian, and in many ways helped us 
in getting subscribers, we return our thanks. If 
such a/re willing to continue tlieir aid the com- 
ing yea/r we shall be grateful. But let no sub- 
scriber wait for some one to solicit his renewal, 
but send his subscription, with the m/oney 
accompanying, directly to us. Address ^ 
Rev, J* T, Sunderland, 115 Monroe 
street* Chicago* For directions for send- 
ing money see page ii of cover. 

Although, as we inform our readers on an- 
other page, tTie Unitarian has now reached so 
large a subscription list as to be self support- 
ing, get we a/re naturally desirous of a still 



wider field of usefulness for it. And M$ it 
may easily ha/oe, if those who beli&oe in th>e 
work it is trying to do, will help make it 
known. 

What can friends do, and now, at the 
beginning of a new yea/r, to help on? We 
answer: 

They can promptly renew their own svbstyrip- 
tions. 

They can subscribe for an extra copy, for a 
friend or relative at a distance. 

They can act as volunteer agents for it 
among neighbors and acquaintances. 

They can use their infiuence to get their 
church canvassed, and if possible a regula/r 
agent appointed and announced from the 
pulpit. 

If they a/re ministers^ they can recommend it 
publicly to tJieir people. 

They can try to get tJieir churches to 
subscribe for twenty-five or fifty copies to 
be put on the literature table at the church 
door, or to use in Post-office Mission work^ 
or to be sent m&ry month as silent mis- 
sionaries into families in the community 
where they will do good, or for us to send 
out for Post-offlce Mission purposes, or into 
college or other reading rooms, throughout 
tTie country. 

Or, if they cannot do anything more, they 
can at least furnish us a few names of persons 
to whom we may mail specimen copies. 

^acUages <>/ ^A« Unitarian will be sent 
free to ministers, Post-ofjice Mission secre- 
taries, or other workers who wish to distribute 
them in their churches or otherwise use them as 
samples. 

Single sample copies tvill be sent 
free to all applicants. 



-\^HAT IS UNITARIANISM? A clear, 
strong, ablAuiBwer to the question in the light 
of recent action of the Western Conference, and the 
movement in the west to remove Unitarianism from a 
basis of Christianity or Theism to one of Ethics only. 
Pamphlet, 18 pages. Can be obtained by sending 2 
cents for postage to any of the signers of the pamphlet, 
namely : 

Rev. Charles A. Allen, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. William S. Barnes, Montreal, Canada^ 

Rev. George W. Cutter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Henry W. Foote, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. A. W. Jackson, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

President A. A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. T. G. MilBted, Chicago, lU. 

Rev. John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev, Charles R. Weld, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, New York City. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We would suggest to any church or 
group of churches that desires a more 
local organ than the Unitarian, and 
yet does not wish to undertake the 
publication of a new magazine, that 
they should adopt the Unitarian, only 
issuing it each month with a four-page 
cover of their own local matter and an- 
nouncements. This is wnat is done in 
the English Episcopal Church with the 
Parish Magazine — a periodical of the 
same size and scope as ours. Each 
parish in which 50 or so are needed, 
prints its own cover, and while the title 
inside is the "Parish Magazine," out- 
side it is "The Birmingham Parish 
Magazine,'* or whatever may be the 
name of the group of churches combin- 
ing. So this four- page cover might 
have . its local title " The Quincy Uni- 
tarian " or the " Worcester County Uni- 
tarian." Probably the local advertise- 
ments which could be procured for such 
a cover would pay all the expense and 
leave the individual cost only 50 cents, 
as at present. 



The April Atlantic opens with a po- 
em by Whittier, entitled "On the Big 
Horn." It is suggested by the very in- 
teresting and significant report that 



comes from the Indian agent at Stand- 
ing Rock, Dakota, that Rain-in-the- 
Face, one of the fiercest chiefs in the 
battle on the Big Horn, in which Gen. 
Custer and his whole command were 
killed, has made a very earnest applica- 
tion, advanced in life though he is, to 
be' permitted to enter General Arm- 
strong's Industrial School at Hampton, 
Va., there to study and fit himself for 
the work of instructing his tribe in the 
knowledge and industries of peace. 
Well may the poem, which is in Whit- 
tier's best vein, close with the fervid 
apostrophe — 

" O mountains that climb to snow, 
O river winding below, 

Through meadows bj^ war once trod, 
O wild, waste lands that await 
The harvest exceeding great, 

Break forth into praise of God." 

It is in the direction that such inci- 
dents as these point, that most light is 
to be seen on the pressing but still dark 
and ever tragic "Indian question." 



The Exploration of Egypt is a mat- 
ter of more than secular interest. The 
light thrown, at every step, upon the 
ancient thoughts and ways of men, is 
valuable to every student and thinker^ 
We wish Americans took more interest 
in such subjects. It is humiliating for 
the "American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens " to have to be bol- 
stered up by a concert given by the 
Harvard students, and for Rev. W. C. 
Winslow to have to plead so hard as he 
has to do, to get the American propor- 
tion of the "Egypt Exploration Fund.'^ 
The results of Siis last enterprise, which 
has added collections of priceless value 
to the Boston Museum of Art, as well 
as yielding three volumes descriptive of 
the actual explorations at Pithom, Tanis 
and Naucratis, ought to be sufficient to 
induce every one of our readers who 
can afford it, to send at once $5, or $10, 
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to Rev. W. 0. Winslow, 429 Beacon 
street, Boston. Either som entitles to 
the volumes of memoirs as they appear. 

In the death of Henry W ard Beecher, 
which occurred March 8th, our genera- 
tion loses its greatest preacher, and 
our country her most brilliant, versatile 
and richly furnished orator, and, taken 
all in all, probably her most distin- 

tguished citizen. Since the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln the death of no one has 
caused such widespread and general 
sorrow. And with good reason, for 
who else has rendered to the public a 
service so long, so conspicuous, so many- 
sided, 80 influential? Of the almost 

. numberless tributes with which the 
press of the country is teeming, we can 
make room for a quotation from only 
one, namely, the paper for which Mr. 
Beecher wrote almost every week, for 

'twenty years. Says the Independent : 

In the death of Henry Ward Beecher, the 
American pulpit loses one of the greatest 
men that ever stood in it, and perhaps the 
greatest genius that America has yet pro- 
duced. There lies before us the picture of 
the young, dark-haired man who came to 
Brooklyn from Indianapolis more than forty 
years ago. We recall the fervor and brilliancy 
of his oratory. He shot suddenly into the 
sky, brilliant as a meteor, but with a light 
fixed, and steady as the sun. Plymouth 
Church became immediately famous, the 
Mecca of every pilgrim. The young man 
had introduced a new style of preaching, had 
put a fresh genuineness into the Gospel, had 
discovered a manliness in religion; and he 
uttered an appeal which went to every heart. 
How the crowds flocked to hear him preach! 
There was but one Beecher. The stranger 
in New York asked the way to Plymouth 
Church. " Follow the crowd from the ferry," 
was all the answer needed. For decade after 
decade there was no decay of his power. 
Beecher was the best known man in America, 
the pride of all our hearts. It is difficult to 
tell in what his power did, or rather did not, 
consist. It was in his whole nature. He was 
in every direction a genius. 

It seems difficult to say whether Mr. 
Beecher's service was greatest to the 
colored race, to his country, or to re- 
ligion. Perhaps no man helped more 
than he in bringing about the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. But his work in 
helping so mightily as he did to free the 
thought of his generation frum religious 
bigofiy and superstition was not less im- 



portant. His efforts in behalf of the 
preservation of the national Union were 
those of a giant. But he will not be re- 
membered longer for these than for his 
life-long efforts to break down sectarian- 
ism among the churches and bring all 
Christians into a union of mutual 
respect, confidence and co*operation. 

Col. Ingersoll calls Mr. Beecher "the 
greatest man in any pulpit of the 
world," — "a minister with an intel- 
lectual horizon broad enough and a 
mental sky studded with stars of genius 
enough to hold all creeds in scorn that 
shock the heart of a child." 



How the stars that formed the ever 
memorable and brilliant galaxy of anti- 
slavery reformers of twenty-five years 
ago are passing out of sight! None in 
the galaxy was more conspicuous than 
Beecher. And now he too is gone! 
Garrison the pioneer, Phillips the plat- 
form orator, Sumner the statesman, 
Greeley the editor, Whittier the poet, 
Parker and Beecher the pulpit orators, 
of the great cause! And of these stars 
of first magnitude only Whittier left! 



It is plain that the theology of Mr, 
Beecher underwent important changes 
in the last few years of his life. From 
his first entrance into the ministry he 
had no sympathy with the old hard 
Calvinism; to him God was always 
pre-eminently a God of love; religion 
something of the spirit rather than of 
the form or the letter; revelation larger 
than any book; and inspiration a reality 
of to-day as well as of the olden times. 
But five or six years ago there appeared 
unmistakable signs of advance in his 
theological views. The change was 
caused by his acceptance of the scien- 
tific doctrine of Evolution. Three 
years ago he preached a series of ser- 
mons (since published in book form) on 
Evolution, in which he undertook to 
apply the new hypothesis to every im- 
portant phase of Christian beUef and 
experience; and he went so far at that 
time as to declare that the main work 
of his life from that time on would be 
to interpret Christianity in the light of 
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Evolution. It is exceedingly interest- 
ing to see a mind thus open to the last 
to progress. . His acceptance of Evolu- 
tion seems to have especially affected 
his view of the doctrines of the fall of 
the race in Adam, and an eternal hell. 
Of these two doctrines he came to be 
not only a dcmbter, but a most fervid 
denier. We have nowhere seen a more 
succinct statement of the theological 
position which he at last reached than 
in a letter written by him under date 
of July 23, 1883. We think it will 
interest our readers if we quote. In 
that letter he writes : 

Ivam a cordial Christian Evolutionist. T do 
not agree, by any means, with all of Spencer — 
his agnosticism -nor all of Huxley, Tyndall, 
and their school. They are agnostic. I am 
not, emphatically. But I am an evolutionist, 
and that strikes at the root of all mediaeval 
and orthodox modern theology — ^the fall of 
man in Adam and the inheritance by his 
posterity of his guilt, and, by consequence, 
any such view of atonement as has been con- 
structed to meet this fabulous disaster. Men 
have not fallen as a race — men have come up. 
No great disaster met the race at the start. 
The creative decree of God was fulfilled, and 
any theory of atonement must be one which 
will meet the fact that man was created at the 
lowest point, and, as I believe, is, as to his 
physical being, evolved from the animal race 
below him; but as to his moral and spiritual 
nature, is a son of God, a new element having 
come in, in the great movement of evolution, 
at the point of man's appearance. My life is 
drawing to an end. A few more working 
years only have I left. No one can express 
the earnestness with which I desire that in the 
advance of science, which will inevitably 
sweep away much rubbish from the belief of 
men, a place may be found for a higher 
spirituality, for a belief that shall have its 
roots in science and its top in the sunlight of 
faith and love. For that I am working and 
shall work as long as I work at all. The root 
of the whole matter with me is, in a word, 
this: — Which is the central element of moral 
government, love or hatred? 

At the last meeting of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, Hon. Geo. S. Hale read 
a paper on the question, " What shall 
the Club do Nextf^* It seems to be 
generally felt among the members that, 
having completed so successfully the 
important enterprise undertaken three 
years ago of securing for the denomina- 
tion a headquarters building in Boston, 
it is fitting that the club should be 
looking about for another good thing 



to do. Mr. Hale urged the erection at 
the North End (the most crowded and 
morally lowest part of Boston) of a 
large building to contain a hall for 
popular lectures and entertainments, 
a coflFee house, a restaurant, rooms for 
innocent amusements and games for the 
poor, reading-room, and so forth, — an 
institution somewhat like Toynbee Hall 
in London. The plan seems to have 
met with much favor in the Club. 
Certainly such an institution of prac- 
tical philanthropy would be in line with 
the historic instincts of a denomination 
that has given to Boston Joseph Tuck- 
erman, the ministry at large, the War- 
ren Street Chapel, the Industrial Aid 
Society, the Provident Association, the 
Young Men's Christian Union. 

Rev. M. J. Savage in a recent ser- 
mon, says of theology, " Some day it 
will be the science of sciences." He is 
clear -visioned enough to see that the 
goal of rational religion is not no theo- 
logy, as many urge, but a worthy and 
true theology — a theology built on foun- 
dations that cannot be shaken. 



One of the most interesting anniver- 
saries celebrated in Boston in recent 
years was that which took place at the 
West Church on March 1st, marking 
the completion of fifty years of the 
pastorate of Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, D.D., 
and one hundred and fifty years of the 
existence of the society. Addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Bartol, James 
Russell Lowell, whose father was long 
pastor of the church. Dr. F. W. Hedge, 
Dr. Geo. E. Ellis, Dr. A. A. Miner, of 
the Universalist denomination, Babu 
Mohini, of India, Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
and Rev. Robert CoUyer, of New York. 



One of the newest of our congrega- 
tions is that in Rock Rapids, Iowa. Its 
minister divides his time between this 
and another point. A goodly number 
of children and young people needed 
the organizing touch to bring them to- 
gether in Sunday-school, Study Class, 
and Social Club. The Rock Rapids 
people believed that there was so much 
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of this work that it ought not to be ex- 
pected to be done by a half-time minis- 
ter. So they engaged a lady of known, 
efficiency in such things, Miss Amelia 
Murdoch, to come to them for two 
months, and take the lead in organizing 
and setting in operation these activities. 
The action of the congregation in so 
doing is an important and significant 
titep. It points to a time when the* 
minister will not be expected to any- 
thing like the extent that he is now to 
do the details of such work; when such 
work shall be largely in the hands of 
persons especially trained for it; when 
such work will become a profession just 
as school-teaching is a profession; when 
it will be done with as much system and 
thoroughness as now characterize the 
methods of the best teachers in the best 
secular schools. When one remembers 
% the chaotic and superficial work done in 
so many Sunday-schools and clubs, he is 
ready to hail with joy these trained 
workers, who can bring order out of 
chaos. o. c. 

We are glad to see the Christian 
Register joining us in urging upon the 
W^estem Conference the surrender of 
its missionary and executive functions 
into the hands of our national mission- 
ary organization, the American Uni- 
tarian Association. This alone, probably 
would not be a full and final solution of 
the difficulties that have arisen in the 
West. But it would be at least a step in 
the direction of a solution. Therefore 
we trust that the plan will be given by all 
concerned a very careful and candid 
consideration. 

Several times of late we have heard 
of people speaking of Mr. W. C. Gan- 
nett as having given up belief in God; 
and in Unity of March 5 Mr. Gannett, 
alluding to Hon. Leverett Saltonstall's 
address at the Unitarian Club in which 
he spoke strongly against the Western 
Conference as virtually abandoning the 
ground of religion, charges this mis- 
understanding upon the editors of this 
magazine, as having been caused by our 
misrepresentations and unfair ''snip- 
pets" of quotation. We wish to say 
that we regret such a misunderstanding 



exceedingly. The injustice it does to 
Mr. Gannett must be patent to anyone 
who knows him or reads his books.^ 
But how can such an idea have arisen ? 
Certainly not from any word of ours. 
Again and again, from the very begin- 
ning of this Western controversy, we 
have pointed out the distinction that 
exists between Mr. Gannett *s ormi 
earnest Theism^ and the position which 
he wants Unitarianism to take, of no 
longer requiring belief in God as es- 
sential even to its ministry. As early 
as last July we wrote as follows : 

Tt id not the least part of the trouble, that 
this Western Conference action misrepresents 
the real work of those who have nrged it, 
quite as mach as it misrepresents the work 
of the rest o f ns. They are, personally, a/mong 
our earnestly religious men, and are working 
in that spirit aZl the time; yet they ha/oe ex- 
punged religion from the published objects of 
the Conference. No personal admiration and 
respect, and no certainty that their own per- 
sonal work !« safe enonsrh, can blind us to 
the fact that they are seriously injuring and 
putting back the work of our churches at 
large. 

The words we italicize put the whole 
matter in a sentence. And this is the 
distinction we have drawn throughout. 
We have hardly printed a line about 
these brethren without indicating our 
personal respect, and alluding to their 
own personal religious and theistic 
position. And we have, we believe, 
printed no extract — ^however brief — 
from their articles on the subject, which 
has not fairly represented their argu- 
ment. We venture to think that the 
misunderstanding has arisen not from 
our statements of their position, but 
from their ovm. However, whichever 
way it has arisen we deeply regret it- 
It is hard enough to differ so seriously, 
as we have been obliged to do, from 
such friends, without having the differ- 
ence exaggerated. We think their 
policy, carried out in the W estem Con- 
ference, of refusing all avowal of a 
Christian or theistic object, has done 
grievous mischief to our work through- 
out the country, and if persisted in 
must cripple it worse still, even if it 
does not tear the denomination to 
pieces; and yet we most gladly repeat 
and re- emphasize the statement which 
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we have so often made before, that they 
are personally among our earnestly reli- 
gious men. 

BETTER ORGANIZATION AMONG 
OUR POST-OFFICE MISSIONS. 

Our Post-office Missions are doing such 
a peculiarly good work that it is a pity 
it should not be planned so as to be of the 
best possible use. At present, however, 
the work is being partly wasted for lack 
of being gathered up and organized in a 
more systematic way. Care is taken, in- 
deed, to have the various missions ad- 
vertise in different districts, but no ar- 
rangement is made for getting the cor- 
respondence of each state or district into 
single hands. To illustrate what we 
mean: Suppose there are four P. O. 
Missions, say for example at Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago and Cincinnati. Each 
of these four has probably correspond- 
ents all over the country. Each has 
some in Utah ; each has some in Dako- 
tah ; each has some in Ohio ; each some 
in Georgia. In reality there are, we 
suppose, nearly thirty P. O. Missions, 
every one of which, through the curi- 
ously scattering circulation of the- pa- 
pers in which they advertise, has cor- 
respondents in almost every state in the 
Union. Now see the waste of power in 
this ! Suppose the State Missionary of 
Ohio wants to prospect for new move- 
ments in the cities of that state. He 
wants to know who, at various points 
which he thinks of visiting, are already 
interested in our views. He can, at pre- 
sent, only find out these people by writ- 
ing to all the Post-office Missions and 
inquiring for any names of correspond^ 
ents in Ohio. The same thing has to be 
repeated every time it is desired to as- 
certain who are with us in any other 
part of the United States. What is 
really wanted is a system akin to that 
of a banker's clearing house, only that 
it might be done by each Post-office 
Mission Committee at once, without the 
intervention of any central agency. 
Each Post-office Mission should have 
the charge of a certain territory — a state 
or part of a state — or even several 
states in the case of our strongest or- 
ganizations, such as the Arlington Street 
Church Post-office Mission, in which 



about 20 workers are systematically en- 
gaged. The central agency should sim- 
ply act as committee of arrangments 
for locating these districts to the vari- 
ous Post-office Missions, and then each 
mission should at once forward to the 
various other missions all replies com- 
ing to it from other districts than its 
own. In this way each mission would 
know all the inquirers in its district, 
and a much stronger missionary work 
might gradually be accomplished. 
There would at fo-st, of course, be some 
regret at giving up to other societies, 
correspondents in. whom one has be- 
come interested ; but in a little while the 
law of averages would bring just as in- 
teresting correspondence (turned over 
by other societies) from the special dis- 
trict allotted, while the advantage to 
the work as a whole is obvious. 

A PRAYER. ^ 

Lord, though the way is dark, 

We look to Thee, 
For through the thickest cloud 

Thy face we see. 

Over the thorny path 

Thou lead'st the way; 
Father we trust to thee. 

Be Thou our stay I 

Keep us from danger safe, 

Keep us from sin, 
Till at the heavenly gate 

We enter in. 

Hear, Father, hear our prayer, 

Turn not away, 
Lift ofE the clouds at last. 

Lead us to-day I 

Lead us to Heaven and Thee„ 

Lead us from care. 
There sorrow come not in> 

No sin is there I 

Wipe Thou our weeping eyes, 

Heal Thou our pain. 
Let us all meet above 

Nor part again. m. l. d. 

EXPERIENCE AND OBSERVATION OP 
FIFTY YEARS. 

It was fifty years ago last November 
that I was ordained to the Christian 
ministry. Meantime I have had charge 
of three parishes — in New England, the 
west, and the middle states. I have 
also been Professor in the Meadville 
Theological school since 1856,and a resi- 
dent Professor from 1863 to the present 
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time. In thinking and speaking of 
Jesus Christ, and his influence upon 
this course of preaching, teaching and 
labor, I an\^ impressed with the feel- 
ing that whatever good I have done, if 
any, has been in proportion to my 
standing near him, as Master, Teacher 
and Lord, and trying to serve God and 
man in his name and spirit. My 
most deep-seated regret has been that 
I have not been more successful in set- 
ting forth to others the beauty and 
power of his faith and love. And in 
character and life the peculiar misgiv- 
ing and pain, keener than aught else 
<5an be, is the consciousness that I have 
not been more like that divine model. 

I have tried to preach Christ to the 
•churches under my care, and to teach 
him by letter and by spirit to the stu- 
•dents of the school ; but I have always 
seeu a yet more excellent way that I 
have not reached. Coming short of 
ihis gives a sense of humiliation and 
defeat. Oh, that I had possessed a 
more eloquent tongue to set forth the 
«deep and unsearchable riches of this 
religion of heaven and earth ! Oh, that 
I might have won more disciples iyo the 
Master, and so to his Father and our 
Father! But whatever I have been 
;able to do or be, is due to the degree in 
which I have been a faithful follower of 
•Jesus Christ. Near him I have been 
strong; away from him I have been 
weak. 

And during this long period, in try- 
ing to understand Christ, his rank, office 
and work, I have felt that the surest 
road to satisfactory knowledge was not 
in speculating about his nature, and 
the precise method in which his gospel 
saves mankind, so much as in trying to 
follow him more closely, drink in more 
of his spirit, and bow with a more ten- 
der sympathy and greater fidelity to his 
golden rules of righteousness and love. 
Better than the best philosophy of 
Christ I have felt to be the humblest 
discipleship of Christ. The only key 
io the heart is the heart. No man 
Icnoweth the Father but the Son, and 
no man knoweth the Son but the 
Father, and he to whom the Father, 
"the God-like Spirit, hath revealed him. 



And so in my observation of others, 
as well as the experience of my own 
heart and life. I have tried to be a 
careful but not censorious observer of the 
lives of others, and to note the way and 
issue of things in this world, and to see 
what fruit is produced by the different 
vines and trees in the great vineyard of 
the Lord. And I have seen that those 
who stood nearest the Master, tried to 
catch his spirit, and who have sat most 
teachably and sympathizingly at his 
feet to learn of him, seemed to possess 
a certain secret of success in the minis- 
try not shared by others, and entirely 
irrespective of sectarian lines. They 
have had a devotion, patience, perse- 
verence, self-sacrifice and love, which 
have been tahsmans of success; while 
other men in the same profession, supe- 
rior in depth and range of thought and 
eloquence of expression, have had com- 
paratively barren ministries. It has 
seemed to be fulfilled, as in the parable, 
that the branches cut from the parent 
vine fall withered and fruitless to the 
earth. So it has appeared that Jesus 
not -only had the key to the human 
heart, but he could give it to others. 
Art, science, literature, philosophy, 
ethics, philanthropy, have great and 
noble spheres, and can do a world of 
good. But something more profound 
and spirit- searching, even the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, is needed to meet the 
wants of the soul, and make mankind 
real children of their Father in heaven. 
And with the experience and observa- 
tion of fifty years behind me, I would 
say to all who seek to be ministers : If 
you would find joy and the greatest 
measure of usefulness in your work, aim 
to be disciples of Christ, and preach in 
its purity and power his gospel, which 
is the wisdom of God unto salvation. 

A. A. LiVERMOKE. 



WAITING FOR SPRING. 

With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us 
spring. — J. G. Whittier. 

EASTER. 

If willing to indulge sentiment and 
imagination, and with the eye of rever- 
ent faith look eastward into the past, 
he week which ends with Easter is, of 
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all the year, one of the richest in his- 
toric memories that illustrate the won- 
derful dealings of Qod with men. To 
Christian and Jew alike this is a most 
memorable anniversary, full of inspir- 
ing suggestion. 

Come with me to the synagogue. In 
every quarter of the globe, the Jew this 
week celebrates his feast of the Pass- 
over. It is the greatest of Hebrew 
festivals. It renews to the patriotic 
heart the thrilling story of Moses and 
the deliverance of Israel. The night 
before the departure from Egypt, ac- 
cording to ancient story, the death 
angel, destroying the lirst-bom of the 
Egyptians, passed over the homes of 
the Hebrews, sparing them. But, as 
here began the exodus or going out, 
the associations of the festival have 
come with larger sweep to include -the 
whole story of the fire and cloud, the 
Red Sea crossing, and the forty years' 
wandering. Not in a single day or year 
was their deliverance complete. Slowly, 
with many reverses and backslidings 
of idolatry and rebellion, through dark 
and doubtful days, and longings iot the 
flesh-pots left behind, — only as the old 
generation that could not forget Egypt 
died out, and a new generation, who 
could look forward, not back, came to 
the front, — their national polity was 
established and their hope realized. So 
the Passover feast commemorates the 
exodus under Moses from bondage to 
freedom, from Egyp^. to Canaan flowing 
with milk and honey, from idolatry to 
faith in the living God. This wondrous 
transformation from slavery to the 
Kingdom of David, the Jew — whether 
in India, Kussia, Rome, or America — 
celebrates on this week ending with 
Easter. Though his nation is broken 
and his "people scattered, this festival 
helps to hold him with unyielding loy- 
altv to the faith of his fathers. Where- 
ever a synagogue stands, the paschal 
feast has been spread as a visible testi- 
mony through thirty -five hundred years 
of history, that by pillar of cloud by 
day and fire by night, through parted 
waves of the sea, and with manna in 
the wilderness, God leads his children 
forward. The God of Abraham and 



Moses is not a God of the dead, but of 
the living. Is he not with his children 
to-day as in the olden time ? He never 
deserts his faithful followers. With the 
Jew let us join in celebrating the won- 
drous ways of the living God. 

Come down fifteen hundred years. 
Jerusalem is rejoicing in her Passover 
festival. Crowds are assembling from 
all the country round for their week of 
jubilee. Jesus and his friends appear 
among them. He has had monitions of 
evil, but his life is in God's hands; he 
is not to be swerved from his work. He 
goes straight forward in the line of 
duty, even though his path leads up 
Calvary. The common people have 
heard him gladly. They hail him as 
the promised Messiah. They strew 
palms in his pathway, shout hosannas, 
and cheer him as their King. They 
expect him to expel the Roman, and 
restore the ancient glory of David and 
Solomon. The hostile priests and Phar- 
isees deem him an impostor, an enemy 
of their ancient faith< Freshly exas- 
perated by the popular demonstration, 
they resolve upon a summary ending of 
it by dooming him to death. The foul 
conspiracy is complete. The treachery 
of Judas, the mock trial before Pilate, 
the ascent of Calvary, the cruel murder 
on the ignominious cross, speedily, and, 
to all outward human sight, effectually 
consummate their desires. 

As on that dark Friday the sun went 
down, all the bright hopes of his friends 
seemed to set forever in despair. Their 
leader was gone, the grave had closed 
over him, and the magnificent vision 
had vanished as a dream. But the Sab- 
bath passes. As Sunday dawns, the 
grave is unsealed, it is empty. Christ 
has risen. The scattered followers are 
rallied anew. Their doubts and fears 
dispelled, their poor worldly estimates 
of Jesus and his purpose are spiritual- 
ized to a diviner appreciation. The 
apparent defeat tarns to victory. The 
gospel has new power on their hearts, 
new meaning for their souls. The 
crucifixion of the gospel becomes its 
resurrection. The cross is transformed 
from a symbol of ignominy into an 
emblem of immortality. Lifted up by 
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it, the divine quality of Christ's char- 
acter is seen by all £he ages, and brings 
mankind to his feet. It becomes the 
accepted emblem of the new religion. 
I would yield it to no monoply of sect. 
I would place it on every Christian 
Church. By this sign, Christ conquers 
the world. Through the dreadful 
tragedy of the cross, mankind goes for- 
ward from heathenism and Judaism to 
the religion of Jesus. That bad Fri- 
day in Jerusalem turns to the Good 
Friday of the world's redemption. . Cele- 
brated throughout Christendom it re- 
peats the wonderful story how God 
brings good out of evil, uses the crimes 
of wicked men for the consummation of 
his own providential plans, and turns 
the wrath of man to praise. Theolog- 
ical dogma has prevented and mystified 
the meaning of the cross. It is not the 
cross chiefly, but the resurrection rather 
that Paul emphasizes in his preaching. 
But they go together, the central fact 
in the world's history, to teach men 
forever how out of the grave of seeming 
defeat truth rises, glorifled and immor- 
tal. A gospel of new life is planted on 
the ruins of the old classic civilizations 
of Greece and Bome, that changes the 
face of the world. The Lord is risen 
indeed. It is an uprising of humanity, 
a glad Easter day for all mankind. 

The Jewish passover from Egypt to 
Canaan, and the Christian passover from 
heathenism to the new religion, epito- 
mize the history of human emancipa- 
tion in every age. First crucified, then 
glorified, is. the history of every holy 
cause. Out of tribulation, the saints 
ascend. Out of momentary defeat, truth 
rises to immortal success. By some 
divine leading of cloud and fire, through 
some Bed Sea parting of the waves, and 
wandering in the wilderness, humanity 
escapes from Egyptian bondage of sin 
and sense, and becomes trained and 
educated for the Canaan of liberty and 
hope. By some cross of suffering and 
seeming defeat, illumined by love and 
faith, and crowned by fidelity and for- 
giveness, ^every sacred cause goes for- 
ward to victorv. Bush B. Shippen. 

When Cicero was asked concerning his 
lineage,he replied, " I commence an ancestry.'' 



JAIRUS' DAUGHTER. 

As Jesus sat at meat, to him there came 
A certain ruler, Jairus was his name, 
Who, falling at his feet, in broken tones 
His cause of grief disclosed with sobs and 

moans. 
'* Lord, save my little daughter, for she lies 
So near to death, without thy help she dies. 
Naught but thy healing touch can health 

restore, 
I pray thee come with me e'er life be o'er. 
It may be even now, the spirit fled, 
She lies within her chamber, mute and dead; 
Yet, be It so, thy touch new life ran give, 
Come thou with me, and she shall 8ur<>ly live. 
She is my only daughter, woe Is ra** ! 
Of her bereft would joy forever fl««»." 

4c 4c ]|c :|e * * 

Ere yet he ceased to speak, came those who 

said 
To Jairus, " Know, thy child is d<»»ul; 
Why troublest thou the Master more, 
Too late it is help to implore." 
But Jesus said, '* Be not afraid; 
Believe — I will restore the maid.'* 
He bade the multitude remain, 
Nor longer follow In his train. 
And taking with him others iinn<^ 
Save only Peter, James and John, 
The house of mourning entf red he 
Where all was hopeless misery. 

The mockery of woe prevailed, 

Where mourning women wept nnd wailed, 

And loudly chanted the refrnm 

Of lamentation and of pain. 

While minstrels played an undertone 

Of music that was like a moan. 

When Jesus heard them mourn the dead, 
" Why make ye this ado?" he said. 
"There Is no cause for you to weep. 
The maiden rests In peaceful sleep." 
They loudly laughed his words t'» scorn, 
The hirelings who were paid to mourn! 

But ChriPt, Indignant, bade depart 
Thope who would make of grief an art; 
None but the tbree disciples staid, 
And weeping parents of the maid. 
Who yet believed he could restore 
The breath of life to her once more. 

They led him to the darkened room, 
Where lay, amid the sombre gloom, 
The little maid, as If she slept 
In quiet calm, while others wept. 
The bloom had scarcely left her cheek— 
So Innocent phe looked, and meek. 

Christ gently took tiie little hand. 
And ppoke in tones of soft command: 
"Damsel, I say to thee, arise!" 
Her eyelids quivered and deep sighs 
She drew, a«» If Indeed t'were pain 
To turn from death to life again. 

Then slowly opening wide her eyes 
She gazed bewildered In surprise. 
As one who wakes from slumber deep 
Still shadowed by the clouds of sleep. 
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When consf^ioQsness returned once more, 
She rose and walked, her «icknesA o'er. 

They who the miracle b«he1d 
With gr^at Hstonisbment were filled. 
The parents gl«d, yet overawed, 
Rejoiced and trembled, and adored 
The power and goodness that could sa^e 
A child beloved from the grave. 

Charlotte Cl Eliot. 



CHRISTIANITYA WAY OP HOLINESS. 

A Sermon by Rev. Howard N. Brown. 

And an highway ehall be there, and it shall be 
called the way ot holiness : the way-faring men, thongh 
fools, ^all not err therein.— /«fftoA, xxxv^ 8, 

The controversy concerning faith and 
works is certainly as old as Christian- 
ity, and is probably nearly as old as re- 
ligion itself. That is to say, as soon 
as men conceived the idea of a Supreme 
Being, upon whose good will they were 
dependent, they very likely began to 
disagree as to the means of securing 
his favor ; some believing that the per- 
, formance of certain rites or duties 
would be most acceptable to God, others 
affirming that certain expressions of 
worship and adoration would best please 
the Deity. So far as this statement an- 
swers to set forth the grounds of tKe 
controversy, it has been from the begin- 
ning as barren of results as most such 
controversies are, and we shall find that 
we need to recognize the truth for which 
both these parties have been separately 
contending. The advocates of faith, in 
the long dispute, have charged upon 
their opponents an utter neglect of the 
state of man's heart. "You make no 
distinction," they have said, "between 
the hypocrite and the saint ; virtue may 
be played, like an actor's part, for the 
sake of rewards to be so won, or it may 
be the life and natural expression of a 
virtuous disposition. We insist that a 
man must love God to serve him accept- 
ably, while you, who teach that God 
looks only to the quality of the act, 
would open the door of heaven to many 
a soul filled with secret villainy." 

To which the champions of various 
rituals of religious and moral duty have 
replied: "It is you, the preachers of 
something you call faith, who fill the 
world with confusion. For what is it 
but inviting lawlessness and immorality 
to teach that any kind of inward state 



or condition can atone for outward fail- 
ure to do things that Ood has com- 
manded ! " 

If one were compelled to take sides 
in this discussion, when neither party 
states the whole truth, and each per- 
sistently misunderstands the other, it 
could be as well, perhaps, to go with 
those who stand for faith ; that 
would, in general, rank one with 
the prophet and against the priest, 
with whatever original sense of right 
there is in living minds as opposed to 
mere formalism and conventionality. 
For the righteousness that is "of 
works" appeals always to the written 
law or established code, while there is a 
possibility, at least, that the soul which 
tries to utter its faith will discover a 
righteousness higher than previous resul 
have embodied. Buty happUy, we have no 
occasion to engage in this ancient con- 
troversy, and to the honor of mankind it 
can be said that plain, practical people 
never have felt much interest in it. The 
truth, which appears evident enough to 
good common sense, is that while we 
are busy with the tasks which life sets 
for us, we all need some kind of in- 
spiration to help us do our work, and 
find that inspiration in our faith. The 
question whether the soul is saved 
by the quality of its professions or by 
the character of its deeds, is for those 
to debate who think salvation turns 
somewhere upon a minute point; which 
point, once passed, the rest is of lit le 
consequence. Most sensible people are 
mainly interested to get themselves and 
their fellows upon a higher plane of liv- 
ing, and whatever contributes to that 
end is for them of saving force. Works 
are good for the example they set, and 
the moral beauty they illustrate. Faith 
is good for the courage and zeal it puts 
into hearts that have a laborious task to 
perform. 

In this age, so much given up to the 
study of all kind of analysis, very true 
and clear distinctions are often drawn 
between religion and morality. But it 
does not appear that these <^stinctions 
have any great value, and sometimes it 
seems a misfortune that the two are not 
left undivided in thought, as %hey were 
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in days of old. There can be no objec- 
tion, as a mere matter of definition, to 
saying that religion means this and mor- 
ality that But any attempt to divorce 
the two ih fact is fraught with danger. 
What worship has grown to be, when 
absolved from care for the enforcement 
of moral order, the annals of both Pagan 
^ and Christian nations will tell us. What 
conscience becomes without the quick- 
ening and correcting influence of a 
religious spirit, the Pharisee and his 
class convincingly testify. The High- 
way of Holiness, in which all good peo- 
ple desire to walk, is not one in which 
we are called upon to make choice be- 
tween faith and works, but where we 
must cling to both, as equally essential 
to pur progress. Whoever dissociates 
the two, either by transforming religion 
into an affair wholly separate from 
the daily life, or by trying to cut off 
works of righteousness from the inspi- 
ration of religious faith, has already 
missed the path of general spi]4tual ad- 
vance. No great soul has cared for, or 
thought of, a line of division between 
its moral and its religious sense. In 
the teachings of Christ, the highest en- 
thusiasm for a perfect holiness of life 
is, at all moments, completely pene- 
trated by a worshiping consciousness 
of the divine presence. In his sayings 
appears never an instant's supposition, 
either that faith in God means anything 
apart from the establisfement of God's 
kingdom in all the earth, or that men 
can, in any high degree, work for right- 
eousness unaided by strong belief in 
the overruling power of One who is per- 
fect in truth and in love. As disciples 
of Christ we should hold whatever faith 
we have, as something to be ex- 
pressed in deeds that brighten and bene- 
fit that part of God's creation wherein 
we dwell; and equally we should insist 
that faith is of so much importance to 
the human heart, as the light and 
warmth by which its holiest impulses 
are nourished, that without it no large 
or steady gain of moral progress can be 
assured. 

There is probably not much need to 
preach to our present world the value of 
beneficent deeds, as compared with re- 



ligious ceremonies and creeds. Though 
there is still much superstition clinging 
to ancient forms of piety, the tide is 
strongly turned against institutions that 
cannot show their present usefulness, 
and the doom of everything that does 
not in some manner contribute toward 
making this earth a better and happier 
place to live in, is already written. But 
the utilitarian spirit of our time is apt 
to be much too contemptuous of those 
finer spiritual forces whose work, though 
of incalculable importance, is done for 
the most part in slow and secret ways. 
There is need to tell this somewhat un- 
believing generation that the faith of its 
fathers was a vital part of the working 
force by which they secured great \bless- 
ings to their children; and that now the 
moral sense of mankind will not get 
very far on its road to a.millenium with- 
out the companionship and encourage- 
ment of a deep religious faith. 

Christianity, then, as we receive it 
from the lips of Christ, is a school of 
ethics which designs to reform the con- 
duct of men, by bringing to the aid of 
their perceptions of right and justice a 
certain faith in the Fatherhood of God 
and the divine sonship of humanity. 
It has already shown its power to rouse 
the moral earnestness of vast multitudes 
of souls. It assigns reasons which the 
ordinary intelligence can understand, 
why each one should live the best life 
he can conceive of. It comprehends 
both faith and works, and to one who 
seeks to copy the spirit of Christ the 
senseless controversy as to which of 
these two is supreme has no significance 
whatever. Christianity yields to no 
moralist in its regard for honesty and 
parity in every walk and relation of life. 
It seeks as ardently as any leader can 
to draw souls into the way of holiness ; 
and it has the wisdom and experience of 
ages to back its assertion, that for the 
world at large there will be no continu- 
ance in well-doing, save through the 
power of those great ideas which relig- 
ion endeavors to express. 

Let us now consider for a moment the 
importance of having a broad highway 
of holiness; not a slender footpath in 
which two or three may walk in com- 
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pany, but a wide road over which the 
nations may pass in mighty hosts to 
conquer for themselves a fairer heritage. 
Is it a light or easy thing to acquire 
deep hold of the common affection and 
reverence of men that we should throw 
aside the instrumentality for reaching 
their hearts which past ages, by infinite 
labor, have shaped for us ? Every mer- 
chaM knows how valuable to him are es- 
tablished currents of trade, how hard it 
is to lay down new lines of commerce, 
and what it is worth to step into a place 
or inherit a name already widely known 
among those whom he desires to reach. 
Is it any less important, do we think, in 
our work for moral reform and enlight- 
enment, to have means provided for us 
which give us wide and ready access to 
the general mind — means whose mere 
name, through the power of old associa- 
tion, stands for more than any influence 
we could possibly acquire, though we 
had sufficient genius to make ourselves 
remembered for a thousand years ? The 
eyes of millions are now turned toward 
Christianity for information concerning 
that way of holiness which every soul 
feels an obhgation to seek. We may, 
by God's grace, revise and correct the 
teaching which Christianity at present 
gives, in such wise as to bring it back 
to faithful utterance of Christ's true and 
simple maxims. But to found in our 
own, or some new name, a body of 
teaching that can command the world's 
attention, age after age, as Christianity 
has done, is more than the most gifted 
of us are likely to accomplish. Though 
Christian faith possessed no clear su- 
premacy over other systems of thought, 
and if any had (as tiiey may foolishly 
suppose)* exhausted the truth in Christ's 
words, I would still plead for loyalty to 
the Clu:istian cause on the ground that 
it is, for our part of mankind, the great 
Highway of Holiness, where one must 
come to enter most fully into the life 
of his fellow-men, where opportunities 
for helpful service of their needs are to 
be most found and best employed. 

But this way has an intrinsic excel- 
lence which should attract up apart 
from the fact that eighteen centuries of 
consecrated living have worn it into a 



channel through which so large a pari 
of what is best in the world's life must 
continue to flow. The prophet in his 
vision saw a way of holiness so broadly 
marked that wayfaring men — even the^ 
most ignorant — might walk therein with 
certain steps. That vision is fulfilled in 
Christianity; for to follow the footsteps 
of Christ, the simplest intelligence, so 
that it be earnest and sincere, is a suffi- 
cient guide ; while yet the highest earthly 
wisdom knows no better path. " To 
love the Lord thy God, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. With this all law and 
prophecy begin and end. He that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law." 
Such is the word which Christianity 
brings to us, by which we are asked 
to walk. Lead a questioning mind 
through the mazes of moral philosophy, 
where it wearies and half loses itself 
among dim conjectures and subtle dis- 
tinctions; then bring it out tc this 
simple, luminous statement of the root 
and scope of all duty, and it is like 
emerging from underground vaults and 
caves to th*^ clear, pure air of upper day. 
Those intricate paths which philosophy 
has dug through and beneath the roots 
of our being, are for the trained special- 
ist alone to walk. To him, doubtless, 
they are of great importance, and 
through him certain discoveries, not 
without practical meaning, pass into the 
stock of general knowledge and. expe- 
rience. But he cannot take all the 
world with him through these subter- 
ranean rambles; and if he could, few 
have eyes to see the things he would 
point out to them. Bead the labored 
arguments whereby positive and agnostic 
schools of thought attempt to prove that 
the highest moral sentiments have a 
basis independent of religious belief, 
and ask yourself how such arguments 
are to touch the hearts of ordinary labor- 
ers and wayfarers along life's road* 
Worse than casting pearls before swine; 
it would be like putting quadratic 
equations into the kindergarten, to place 
these abstrusie philosophical reflections 
before the average mind as the guide and 
support of its unselfish desires. Mean- 
while, however wide the difference that 
separates individual souls, there is one 
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bond between extremest infancy and 
age; between the mathematician who 
weighs and measures the stars, and the 
child which ignorantly . reaches out to 
grasp the moon as its toy. Whatever 
its condition otherwise, each heart knows 
the power of love, and all that live and 
breathe have this sure guide to heaven. 
The august Emperor is a child again 
among his children, and under the spell 
of their endearments forgets that any 
gulf of years or requirement of state 
dignity separates him from their joyous 
games. And they on their part, though 
all unlearned in sciences of which he 
must be master, can teach him that 
without which he only holds his throne 
as a tyrant and usurper. The felon in 
his 6ell and the saint in his cloister have 
this in common; each feels the tie, as 
strong as the clinging to life itself, which 
binds him to some other heart; each 
knows the joy it is to be able to gladden 
the way of some spirit kindred to his 
own. It is, therefore, language that is 
strange to no human being, but which 
speaks with power and authority to iall, 
when men are told that they ought 
to love everything that lives, and that 
the sum and height of all duty is to do 
what love shall prompt. Here is truly 
a way of holiness in which the wayfaring 
man need not err. He has not to wait 
till the meaning of altruism is explained 
to him, and it is not required of him to 
decipher the wordy directions in which 
the wisdom of the schools is embodied. 
He has already in his heart the monitor 
that is his best guide, — the light that 
shows him more of heaven than celestial 
maps can disclose, and without any 
infallible oracle or text whatever, simply 
by following the way which his own love 
for others points, it shall lead him to the 
highest realms of being, where perfect 
and infinite love sits enthroned. 

The root of many a delusion and su- 
perstition in the church is the belief that 
Jesus meant to provide some institu- 
tional method of salvation under the 
care of bishops and priests. He who 
said " The kingdom of heaven is within 
you ", and declared all righteousness to 
be the" fruitage of that love already 
planted in human hearts, referred men 



y back to the higher instincts with whic^ 
God has abundantly furnished them, and 
bade them find therein a guiding voice 
such as no formal command or dead iara- 
dition would yield to them. Why was 
he put to death by priests if he only 
meant to give new scope to their au- 
thority ? He was crucified because the 
priests who procured his sentence 
knew that they had no occupation left 
to them if he succeeded in teaching 
men of an open way to heaven, whereon 
simple-minded, wayfaring pilgrims, with 
love in their, hearts, needed not the 
priests' officious piloting. His teaching 
should furnish us the sk'ongest weapons 
we can take into our hands with which 
to do battle against those who claim 
monopoly of the way of salvation and 
the right to demand tribute of all 
who walk upon it. Christ meant to 
open, and did clear, the path of the 
higher life for all who will follow him as 
their leader from every such obstruc- 
tion. His way of love lies plain and 
free to the whole multitude of human 
souls. There are ' none so poor that 
their poverty need keep them from trav- 
elling that road. There are none so un- 
lettered but they may hold and exercise 
the secret charm by which the wisest 
have still to smooth life's rough plUces 
and conquer its obstacles. Yes, and he 
who dwells in distant so-called heathen 
lands and has never heard the glad 
tidings of the Gospel, but has found his 
feet drawn upward in the way of love 
to God and all God's creatures, and has 
pushed on in that path, feeling that it 
must lead to some nobler height than 
he has won — he is in as sure a road to 
heaven as the most learned doctor of 
divinity can prescribe for him, and is 
more safe to reach the celestial city at 
last than the bigot who condemns him 
to endless woe. There is no mistake 
whatever in this assertion. The people 
who grossly deceive themselves are they 
who narrow God's mercy to the small 
limits of the scheme of redemption 
which their logic has planned, and it is 
they who must one day hear Christ's re- 
buke of those who shut up the kingdom 
of heaven against men. 

Have you ever considered the fact that 
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Jestis visited his heaviest dennnciatioiiB 
apon the extremely religions Pharisees, 
while he was lenient with those who, in 
the Pharisees' estimation, were degraded 
and debased beyond hope of redemp- 
tion? Mark, for example, the tender 
words which he addressed to the peni- 
tent woman who came to him in the 
honse of one Simon, in contrast with 
the stem and cutting rebuke which he 
administered to his host on that occa- 
sion. It was not merely that the woman 
showed repentance, while the man had 
hardened his heart against conviction 
of sin; for Jesus once told these 
Pharisees as a class that people 
whom they called vile and mean 
would go into the kingdom before 
them. As he read the nature of man, 
its most God-like quality, its chief title 
to immortal life, its one faculty for 
making on earth a reign of purity and 
peace, was in its power of love. ' And the 
direct opposite of this power is not the 
abundant animal life which runs to folly 
and excess, but £he hard and indifferent 
state of the soul, of which cruelty, in- 
justice and hatred become natural ex- 
pressions. Here, with true eye, Jesus 
saw the leprosy of the' spirit, a living 
death and source of death far worse 
than any weakness into which the gen- 
erous heart might fall. Much should 
be forgiven, he said, to those who had 
great power to love. But there was 
little forgiveness for those who knew 
only to despise and hate. The mere 
savage instinct of revenge masquerading 
in a garb of moral indignation ; cruelty 
disguising itself in robes of saintliness 
and singing praises to God about the 
martyr fires that it has lighted, — these 
stand in strongest and most hopeless 
opposition to the spirit of Christ. It is 
not the body that is the soul's worst 
foe. That, indeed, when it exceeds due 
bounds, may become an enemy whose 
power is hard to meet. But the animal 
in man is only to be feared when it dis- 
putes with better impulses the kingdom 
of the heart, and must be caged or 
killed in order that the spirit may live. 
You do not sound the depths of immor- 
ality till you find the powers of the soul 
themselves turned from light to dark- 



ness ; till you see how minds may be 
poisoned and perverted, so that what 
should move tender pity and loving 
kindness moves malicious pleasure and 
fiendish disdain. The mountain that 
most blocks up the way of holiness is 
that deadness of the spirit which once 
taught men to practice upon their fel- 
lows such cruelties as are typified by 
the infamous Spanish Inquisition, and 
which still permits men and women, 
calling themselves Christians, to choose 
and torture their victims by words that 
are as hard to bear as the thumbscrew 
or the rack. It is not the physical pas- 
sions that most seriously bar mankind's 
advance. These the race can sweep out 
of its way, when it has the will to do it, 
as easily as it has tamed or exter- 
minated the wild tribes of the forest. 
The dead load which it is hardest for 
humanity to lift is that dead heart, 
whose shriveled pulse no beat of noble 
sympathy can stir, and from whose 
sordid depths there rises no response to 
tlje appeals of patriotism, or of the poor, 
the ignorant and the oppressed. Ask 
yourselves what most threatens the life* 
of this nation. It is not the luxury born 
of wealth, wide and deep as are the 
local plague-spots that it engenders. It 
is not the intemperance of the poor, 
horrid as are the crimes and vices that 
follow in its train. All these the nation 
can bear, and suffer no decline of its 
vast energies, till time and growing 
wisdom shall teach us how to heal them. 
But what shall we do if they who direct 
our destinies no longer care for the 
honor and welfare of the city or the 
state, but, intent upon their own mad 
game of plunder or ambition, blindly 
steer the ship, whose helm they have 
seized, into the breakers it is their busi- 
ness to avoid ? How, if from bottom to 
top our society becomes filled with a 
selfishness that destroys all public spirit 
and brotherly regard ? How, if men of 
place and power use not only the prop- 
erty, but the lives and prejudices of 
their fellows simply as gamblers' count- 
ers, and statesmanship is utterly merged 
in the arts of the demagogue, because 
the springs of philanthropic and dis- 
interested action are dry at their source ? 
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To counteract these growing evils of 
our time we have nothing but that christ- 
like love for human welfare which gives 
itself freely and asks no reward, saye to 
live and see the good work prosper. It 
is not necessary that one should take 
every strange specimen of humanity to 
his heart as a bosom friend. It is essen- 
tial, however, that one should have so 
keen a sense of the weight and worth of 
all human interests that he dare not 
trifle with them, and that his tongue 
shall refuse to utter words of counsel to 
his fellows unless he feels in his soul 
that they shall help and not deceive. 
To be in the right way, one must at 
least love men as the naturalist loves his 
plants; with a yearning desire to see 
them rise into glad and healthy life, and 
a sensitiveness that feels their hurt as 
his own injury. 

This, then, we call the plain and even 
way of holiness; that wherein the will 
to do good deeds and the faith that 
cherishes great hopes walk hand in 
hand, and where love is the light and 
guide by which men direct their steps. 
•It is the way in which the greatest soul 
of all the ages stands, inviting cheated 
and bewildered humanity to follow his 
footprints and find rest in heavenly 
places. It is the way hallowed by mem- 
ories of unnumbered wise and good who 
have given their earthly lives to draw 
others toward peace and blessedness. 
Spite of the useless and obscuring sign- 
boards of dogma hung by the church 
upon those guide-posts which Christ 
established, there is no better way in 
which those who desire to walk in 
the spirit can come together; and if 
we can persuade men to restore the path 
to its original simplicity, great multi- 
tudes will gladly enter it. The work of 
the church militant, the fighting church, 
is done. The true office of Christianity 
is to reconcile and inspire; to turn 
enmity into brotherhood, and win men 
to seek by united action things that are 
holy and true. 

As God is love, so they who do his 
work on earth should learn to find in 
love their only conquering sword, and 
should trust its might alone to give them 
sure and final victory. 



MORNING PSALM. 

I awake, and conscious thought 
Father! turns at once to thee; 

Thy unceasing care has brought 
This new day of life to me; 

Father ! Be this gift of thine 
Well Improved by use of mine. 

Thine are the eternal years, 
Thine is everlasting youth; 

Stay my heart, dispel my fears, 
Show me thy abiding truth; 

Be this little life of mine 
Wise, beneficent as thine. 



A SON'S ADVICi TO HIS FATHER, 

VII. CONCERNING PULPIT ADVERTISING. 

My Dear Father : — I have stood it as 
long as I can. Now I must deliver my 
soul. Last Sunday morning you read 
eleven distinct notices from your pulpit! 
Why will you allow yourself to be made 
a public crier, or a sort of religious 
" Sandwich-man " ? I know you do not 
like it any better than your people do. 
I remember the last Saturday evening 
I was spending with you, when Mrs. 
D'Olamaker came and* asked you as a 
personal favor to announce the amateur 
theatricals for the Distressed Bootblacks. 
You stamped up and down, after she 
was gone, just as any common lawyer 
might have done, and spoke as strong as 
I'd wish, against degrading the pulpit 
to such meretricious uses. 

But you gave out the notice, all the 
same ! 

Now, look at last Sunday. There 
were, to begin with, quite enough items 
about our own church-matters to take 
up all the time that should be given to 
these things. These, of course, I can- 
not criticise. Of course, you have to 
remind your morning congregation of 
your afternoon lecture; and the Monday 
church-sociable has to be noticed ; and 
the Tuesday evening conference, and 
the Wednesday young people's temper- 
ance meeting, and the Friday afternoon 
sewing circle, and the Saturday teach- 
ers' class. Quite right to speak of these, 
— and it is a good thing to let it be 
known that such things are going on, — 
to let it be known not only to those 
who are concerned, but to those who 
otherwise might fancy that the whole 
I duty of a Christian was fulfilled by com- 
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ing late to church about once a month. 
But, you see, even though I noticed that 
you passed "a self-denying ordinance" 
upon yourself, and omitted the usual 
invitation to your own Religious Philos- 
ophy class, you had still six engagements 
to impress upon the minds of your 
hearers- Quite enough, surely, for a 
congregation that had already listened 
for fifty-three minutes (I timed you, 
father!) to your own sermon, and had 
got about as much as they could carry. 
Then, why in the name of all the pieties 
should you add to these the other five 
notices which the sexton handed to you ? 
Why should you be expected to an- 
nounce the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for promoting Social Economies, 
or the Universal Anti- Tobacco Reunion, 
or the Parlor Concert for Clerical In- 
curables, or that fair which our Third 
church has gotten up for the Young 
Women's Christian Association at Con- 
stantinople, or the bazaar which our 
North- Side ladies have been engineering 
for the Home for Temporary Imbeciles. 
Of course, they are all good objects. I 
intend to take my wife to the meeting 
about Social Economies, to learn how 
to make good family stews so cheap and 
yet so savory that we expect to save our 
summer vacation out of our spring 
housekeeping. . And the Anti -Tobacco 
Union is admirable, of course, though I 
noticed, by the way, that you rather 
stumbled over it with a sort of conscious 
awkwardness, and could not help sur- 
mising that you had been tempted by 
one of President Hopple's cigars when 
you went to that directors' dinner last 
week. As for the Asylum for Clerical 
Incurables, every one must be glad to 
see it extended ; while the Young Wom- 
en's Christian Association is so urgently 
needed in Constantinople that I should 
blush to say a word against it, and the 
Home for Temporary Imbeciles appeals 
to the sympathy of every one who has a 
large family circle. The only question 
is, whether it is necessary for these ad- 
mirable objects to be brought specially 
before the people who have come to 
church for their Sunday worship. 

Sometimes, too, father, I have heard 
you give out notices even less connected 



with our work than these. Why in 
creation should Joseph Cook's Com- 
mittee expect you to announce his lec- 
tures which will be largely occupied with 
denouncing in his oracular "Cambyses 
vein" the very principles and ideas 
which to you and your people are the 
very things you exist for? Are not the 
daily papers sufficient to let an anxious 
public know that he is to begin his 
" twelfth year" of that lectureship? 

As for the " Society for the Evangeliza- 
tion of Female Passengers on Horse- cars" 
— whose announcement you did not read 
— I think, father, if you mentioned any 
outside our own church objects, you 
might have said a good word for that. 
It is so greatly needed. The selfish- 
ness worthy of Hottentots which this 
neglected class frequently exhibit, — 
ta^ng up more space than they need, 
^and stolidly gazing out of the window 
without an effort to " move up a little, 
please" — when a poor sister is stand- 
ing, calls loudly for some organized 
and systematic effort. I used to hope 
that the Women's Rights Association 
would take the matter up — for rights ' 
and duties seem closely related — but 
since that appeared hopeless, I am glad 
thlit a distinct society has been started; 
for the evil, seems, if anything, to be 
increasing, and is only equalled by the 
immobility with which the same kind 
of people take without a word of ac- 
knowledgment the place of anyone 
who rises for them. By the way, they 
ought to choose, as Presidentess, good 
little Mrs. V., about whom a friend of 
mine told me the following incident, 
which he witnessed when he was riding 
in the same car with her awhile ago. 
A perfect lady is Mrs. V. and full of 
humor, too, and as she sat there in her 
corner she saw one of these stony- 
eyed sisters come in, and instantly a 
man , rose — a plain workingman he 
looked — and gave up his place. ' She 
took it, and sat down, with that calm 
statuesque hauteur which some women 
can put on, without a word or look, or 
ev«n a bending of the head. Then up 
stood bright little Mrs. V. (this is a 
fact) before all the car, and making a 
gracious curtsy to the man, said aloud 
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— "I thank you, sir, in the name of 
my sex !" 

However, greatly as these female pas- 
sengers in horse-ears do need evangeliza- 
tion, I think on the whole you were 
right in drawing the line there and not 
reading that announcement. But I 
would have you advance that line, and 
exclude a great many more matters. 
The fact is, father, people can hold but 
so many pieces of information at once, 
and if you try to crowd in too many, 
the average Christian is liable to forget 
most of them and to get the rest all 
mixed up. That is the reason I want 
you to change your plan. I have not a 
word to say against Indians, or Chinese, 
or bootblacks, or temperance, or anti- 
Mormonism, or the First society's organ 
fund, or the Second society's oyster- 
supper, or the Third's "Browning 
Club," or any object that any church 
onward from the fourth to the four- 
teenth is interested in. But it is of no 
use trying to mention them all, and as 
it would be difficult and invidious to 
make a selection I do think your wisest 
way would be to lay down a rule — and 
keep it — to confine yourself to the 
notices of our own church work and 
meetings. Even then there will be 
quite enough, on most Sundays, for 
any of our poor business heads to carry. 
Do think over this, and if any one finds 
fault, lay it to the account of your 
affectionate son *• Co." 

LOYALTY TO OUR DENOMINATION. 

Our people have not been sufficiently 
taught what they owe to their own 
denomination. We complain of the 
proselyting spirit of other sects, but we 
have gone to the opposite extreme of 
an ultra -liberality. Many among us seem 
to think it creditable not to care for the 
spread of Unitarian views or Unitarian 
churches. Many Unitarians seem to 
think it liberal to give more freely to 
the institutions of other denominations 
than to those of their own. They send 
their children to be educated in the 
schools of other sects and then express 
much astonishment at finding them con- 
verted to Trinitarianism. They leave 
their own church and take a pew in that 



of another denomination, because it is 
nearer, because they like the music, or 
the ritual, or the preacher, never asMng 
themselves whether they owe anything 
to thfe church in which they were edu- 
cated to a knowledge of God and Christ. 
Is nothing, then, due to t^th f Nothing 
to sincerity? Nothing to our fathers 
who have labored and suffered to break 
the yoke of an iron creed ? Nothing to 
our children, to bring them up in a faith 
which leaves the mind free and presents 
God to the heart as a Father of Infinite 
Love ? Shall we hold as a trifle such 
great questions as are at issue between 
rational and orthodox Christianity? 
Either it is a matter of importance what 
we believe of God, Christ and man, or 
it is not If it is of no consequence, let 
us abandon our churches. But if it is 
of consequence whether we believe or 
disbelieve the Godhead of Jesus, the 
threefold personality of God, the total 
depravity of man, the vicarious atone- 
ment, and everlasting punishment, let 
us be loyal to our church; let us be 

true to our convictions. 

James Fhebman Clarke. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIANISM. 

SERVICE USED AT T^E DEDICATION OF THE 

NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH, MAINSTEB, 

MICH., FEB. 23, 1887. TREPARED BY 

THE PASTOR, REV. ALBERT 

WALKLEY. 

Minister: The Lord is in His holy temple; 
let all the earth keep silence before him. 

People: ' From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same let His name 
be praised among all people; for He alone is 
great and to him belong all majesty and 
honor. 

if. To whom do we dedicate this church ? 

P. To God, our Father, who is All in All, 
Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifler. We dedi- 
cate this church to His service in the spirit of 
Jesus and of all holy prophets. 

M, In what faith do we dedicate this 
church? 

P. In the Christian faith which teaches 
that there is One God; that all men may be- 
come sons of God in as deep a manner as was 
Jesus; that our destiny is an everlasting one, 
and that duty is the central thought of our 
lives on earth. 
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M. And what purpose shall this church 
serve in our lives? 

P. It is our purpose that the words here 
spoken and the songs sung shall fill us with 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and helpfulness, 
shall inspire us with reverence, ehall aid us 
in true worship, shall fill us with charity to- 
wards all men. 

M. What purpose shall this church serve 
in this community? 

P. It is our purpose that this church shall 
aid in making this community a better and 
purer one; that it shall lead men to know the 
truth, to practice virtue, and to love God who 
is full of compassion and whose tender mer- 
cies are over all His works. 

M. On what hang all the teachings of this 
church? 

P. On these two commandments: Thou 
Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; and, Thou 
Shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

M, And what great. word s of faith, of hope, 
and of charity are for us the Alpha and Ome- 
ga of the gospel? 

P. Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called sons of God. 

M. Who is welcome to become one with 
us? ' 

p. He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity and hath not sworn deceitfully. He 
also is welcome who truly repents of his sins 
and is determined to lead a new life and live 
in charity with his neighbors. 

3f, And what is our hope? 

P. That the time will come when men 
shall so believe in God as Father and men as 
brothers, that all shall live noble and godlike 
lives. 

AIL Now unto the King eternal, immortal 
and invisible, the only wise God — 



Be honor and glory for ever and ever. — 
Amen. 

a crbbd for repeating in unison (as 

used in the hopedale, mass., 

sunday-school. ) 

I believe in God the Father great, the One all 

else above. 
In Jesus Christ the Master wise, who taught 

the Father's love; 
In Human Strength and Goodness too, my 

faith shall constant be 
To guide me to the Father's house in His 

eternity. 
I believe a Spirit holy in the life of man doth 

flow, 
And that its earnest working here can make a 

heaven below; 
I believe that sin shall perish when the Good 

is builded here, 
That every eri*or brings us pain and every sin 

a tear. 
In the wise and holy Purpose that the Father 

has in view, 
I believe my highest Duty dwells, f(jr me 

alone to do; 
On every day of joy or woe and every day of 

care, 
My soul shall find its guiding strength before 

my God in Prayer. 
I believe, too, in Salvation as a final rest in 

Heaven, 
Where the soul of man shall grieve not and 

his highest joy is given; 
In Repentance and Contrition and a holy 

sense of sin 
I believe I see the promise of a crown of life 

to win. 
I believe Religion is to live and labor with the 

Lord, 
To love my neighbor as myself and put my 

faith in God; 
And in the soul- immortal, too, my hope shall 

falter never, 
For I believe that we shall live and worship 

God forever. 



WOMAN'S WORK. 

We are sorry that our space will not allow 
us to give our readers all the good things 
which have reached our desk this month. 
But enough finds place to serve as an inspira- 
tion to other churches and societies to go and 
do likewise, or nobly otherwise in efforts to 
help others or themselves. 

UNITY CHURCH (cHICAQo) INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL. 

A very worthy and a very inspirins^ record is 
the Annual Report of this industrial school for 
the year 1886. There have been two hundred 
names on the roll during the year. 

A kindergarten class was kept up from Jan- 
uary to July, the Froebel Association furnish- 
ing a teacher and assistant. In September 
the class was again started by the same asso- 
ciation. A cooking class was carried on 
during the winter months one evening a week, 
for girls who are at work during the day. 
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Two young ladies of the church have also 
taught a weekly " Kitchen Garden Class," that 
is a class in housework, sweeping, dusting, 
tidying up, table setting, etc., and several other 
joung ladies of the church have conducted 
weekly classes in various subjects. 

There have been 1,600 admissions to the 
CJrSche since opening in the fall, which rep- 
resent sixteen hundred working days for the 
mothers, who could not otherwise have gone 
out to work. Each admission pays ten cents. 
Twenty-five women have been furnished 
with day's work in families since July 1, and 
the school is becoming known as a place 
where reliable work- women can be obtained 
by application to the matron. Twenty five 
girls have also been provided with places 
during the last six months. One hundred 
and sixty garments have been made by the 
children. One hundred and thirty-two new 
ones and two hundred and seventy-two part 
worn ones have been given out. During Feb- 
ruary and March the school was made the 
point of distribution of bread to needy and 
worthy families, and five thousand loaves 
were given out, one hundred loaves a day 
being sent for the purpose by Mr. Partridge. 
Soup was also made and given out in large 
quantities. On November 32, Mr. Milsted 
opened in the school building, evening classes 
for boys and a reading-room for men which 
beginning with four attendants, increased to 
seventy before the first week was out. 

The school is supported entirely by sub- 
scription, and at an expenditure during this 
year of only $1,794.50. 

An interesting reception of the Unity 
Church Industrial School is to be given April 
16. For full announcement of the same see 
" News from the Field." 

With reference to the boys' classes men- 
tioned in the above report, we have further 
interesting particulars. One who is in the 
midst of the good work writes: '*We have 
now enrolled in all about 125 boys — so 
many that we have had to divide them 
into two classes, to come alternate nights. 
We give them talks on cleanliness, hon- 
esty, politeness, etc., and try to arouse 
some ambition in them to be good men. 
Then we teach them orally in history, biog- 
raphy, geography, and give object lessons 
in science and natural history. The latter 
half of every evening is given to games, such 
as checkers, dominoes, parchesi and all man- 
ner of allowable games. Saturday nights we 
have given entertainments with magic lan- 
tern, music, readings, etc. 

" Next year we shall have enlarged quar- 
ters, so as to take all who wish to come. 

*' About thirty young men and women carry 
on this work. They are mostly from Unity 
Church, but several other churches are also 
represented. All of these young people have 
been very self-sacrificing and devoted to the 
work ; otherwise Mr. Milsted would not have 
been able to carry it on." 

GOOD WOEK IN DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

From Davenport come reports of a very 



busy and successful winter among the Unita- 
rian ladies. The Post-offlce Mission Com- 
mittee have added a social side to their work, 
consisting of a monthly social held at the 
houses of the members of the committee in 
succession, and to» each of these socials are 
invited all the members of the church living 
in the vicinity. At these socials is read a 
report of the work of the committee during 
the month, together with extracts from the 
letters received, and the result has been a 
growing interest in the Post-ofllce Mission 
work through the whole congregation, as both 
gentlemen and ladies attend. One other in- 
teresting feature of these literary socials is a 
paper read at each, upon some religious work 
or book previously chosen as a subject. One 
tangible proof of the growing interest in the 
Post-offlce Mission work has recently been 
received in the form of a twenty-dollar dona- 
tion from an unknown friend to help carry 
it on. 

Another activity of the Davenport church 
is a sewing school, in connection with which 
a cooking school has recently been organized. 
One of the leading spirits in all these activi- 
ties is our friend Miss E. M. Gould, long 
known to many as an efficient worker in the 
Post-office Mission. 

ANTI-LIQUOB AND ANTI-TOBACgO IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

The Spring Garden (Rev. C. G. Ames') So- 
ciety, of Philadelphia, have organized a total 
abstinence and anti-tobacco league. Teeto- 
talers of all ages and both sexes can become 
contributing members by the payment of one 
dollar yearly or ten cents monthly. 

Beneficial members to be of both sexes, 
from 15 to 50 years of age, who may be in 
good health on the 1st day of J anuary of each 
and every year. Dues will be sixty cents a 
month. Benefits, weekly, in case of sick- 
ness or other disability; also medical attend- 
ance, if desired. 

Death benefits in case of members only. 
Each member to be assessed twenty-five cents 
at the death of a member; the whole amount 
of assessment to go for funeral benefits. 

All, from infancy to old age, who may be 
in good health, may become death-assessment 
members, and therefore be entitled to death 
benefits, by paying death assessm^ts. The 
death-benefit section may be entitled to med- 
ical attendance by paying ten cents monthly 
dues. 

Pledge. — " We, the undersigned, severally 
pledge ourselves, upon our honor, not to taste, 
touch or handle any kind of alcoholic drinks; 
also, not to use tobacco in any of its forms." 

We are especially interested in the anti- 
tobacco clause of the pledge. It seems to us 
high time anti-tobacco societies were organ- 
ized everyv^here, if we would save the coming 
fenerations from a physical, mental and morsS 
eterioration alarmingly threatening to our 
boasted civilization, we are sometimes led 
to question if even the drink habit, fearful as 
are its effects, is doing more harm to-^ay. 
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particularly among young men, than is being 
done by the tobacco habit. 

THE CHICAGO WOMEN's UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 

This organization, now in its fifth season, is 
composed of members from the four Unitar- 
ian churches of Chicago. Among its declared 
objects are the cultivation of better and strong- 
er social relations with each other, and the 
study and consideration of the meaning, the 
use, and the growth of Unitarianism. 

At each meeting there is first a social lunch, 
served promptly at half-^ytst twelve o'clock, 
following which comes a paper and a dis- 
cussion of the same. 

The programme for each season, which is 
prepared and printed at the close of the pre- 
ceding season, announces nine monthly meet- 
ings, and gives the date, subject of essay and 
name of essayist for each meeting, together 
with a full list of the names and addresses of 
the members of the association. 

The subject for the first meeting of the 
present season was " Woman's Philanthropic 
Work in Chicago," which was treated in three 
papers. The first paper gave an account of 
the free kindergartens with their eighteen 
hundred pupils, the kitchen gardens, and the 
various homes and asylums which care for 
and instruct the children of the poorer classes; 
the second described the Protective Agency 
for the Protection of Women and Children; 
the third, an extract from which has already 
appeared in these columns, treated of the 
Creche and the Lakeside Sanitarium. Other 
topics thus far discussed by the Association 
this season have been ^' Organized Unitarian- 
ism," " Inspiration," " The Place of Emotion 
in Moral and Religious Life," and "The 
Evolution of Religious Freedom." The 
attendance has ranged from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty. The list of members 
shows a membership of nearly two hundred, 
and this fifth season is proving full of interest. 



•*A BOUND IS SET." 

With hoarse, remorseful groan back drew 

each wave, 
All broken-crested— giving place aj^ain 
To others riding strong against the rock, 
As ever they had done since chaos cooled. 
Defiant, blind, unyielding stands the rock, 
Forever echoing back the voice of waves, — 
Each thundering surge a question: '*What 

is Time ? 
" Whence are we ? Whither tend we ? What 

our end ? 
"Hear us, and answer — we will wrest the 

truth !'' 
But thro' the surging never ending din 
The human soul still hears, "A bound i^ 

set. 
And tho' the waves may roar and toss them- 
selves. 
Vet can they not prevail, — it is God's law; 
And out of It in time come wondrous things." 

A. N. s. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

Edward Everett Hale has a characteristic 
and suggestive article in the March Forum 
on " Books That Have Helped Me." 

Dr. Lyman Abbott's " Henry Ward Beech- 
er. His Life and Times," is soon to be issued 
in a new edition by Funk & Wagnalls. 

« 

The Brooklyn people propose to establish a 
public library as a memorial to Henrj Ward 
Beecher, the same to be called " The Beecher 
Free L ibrary for the Common People." 

Among the college chapel preachers at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., the con i g 
term,under the Sage endowment,are to be Px of. 
Francis G. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass., i;nd 
Edward Everett Hale, of Boston. 

The Andover Bevtew for March contains a 
long and able article from Prof. C. C. Everett 
on " The Poems of Emerson." The Nation 
calls it a paper " of higher critical value than 
any late contribution to the reviews." 

Friends of Dr. Eliot who would like to ob- 
tain photographs of him can do so by sending 
to W. A. Cranch, 3020 Olive street, St Louis. 
Prices 50 cents, $1.50 and $8.00. The largest 
is life size. All are most excellent likenesses. 

The poem of Rev. M. J. Savage, " These 
Degenerate Days," written in response to 
Lowell's poem in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February, has just been published in a neat 
little 16mo volume, by Geo. H. Ellis, of 
Boston. Mr. Lowell's poem, like Lord Ten- 
nyson's last " Locksley Hall," was, in part, a 
lament over the tendencies of the age. Mr. 
Savage's reply is in a strain of protest against 
this, and of trust in the present and hope for 
the future. 

Two resident Fellowships of |500 each, for 
the year 1887-88, are ofPered by the Divinity 
School of Harvard University to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to devote 
themselves to the Christian Ministry. These 
fellowships are intended to encourage ad- 
vanced theological work of a high order. Ap- 
plications for a "Williams Fellowship," ac- 
companied by testimonials and specimens of 
work, must be made to Prof. C. C. Everett, 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, before 
June 1, 1887. 

The New England Magazine for March con 
tains an excellent article on " The Universalist 
I>»^nomination," by President Capen, of Tuft's 
College. It gives an admirable epitome of 
th^ history of the denomination, together 
with a sketch of its present condition and 
strength. A series of articles on the promi- 
[lent religious denominations of this country 
is appearing in the same magazine. In ttie 
January number was one on the Congrega- 
tional body, written by Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter, editor of The Gongregationalist, That 
on the Baptist denomination will be written 
by Rpv. W. C. Wilkinson, D.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 
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SayB Celia Thaxter in the new Audubon 
Magazine : *^ Does any woman imagine these 
withered corpses (cured with arsenic) which 
she lov^es to carry about, are beautiful f Not 
so ; the birds lost &eir beauty with their lives." 

The excellent paper on "William Green- 
leaf Eliot," by Rev. J. H. Heywood, which 
appeared in the Unitarian Beoiew for March, 
is published in pamphlet form and may be 
obtained for 10 cents from Geo. H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin street, Boston. 

The Forum for March contains a very inter- 
esting, almost startling, article by St. George 
Mivart on "The Future of Christianity,*' 
claiming that the Roman Catholic Church has 
now laid aside its former policy of interfering 
with the scientific beliefs and utterances of 
its members, and urging that now a man may 
be a Catholic layman or clergyman, and hola 
and teach any view he pleases of astronomy, 
geology, evolution, biology, or any other sci- 
ence or scientific question, as such, — ^the 
church requiring nothing but spiritual and 
ocelesiastical allegiance to her. 

"Hebrew Prophets and Kings," by Rev. 
Henry G. Spau-lding. Boston: Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society, pp. 100. Price, cloth, 85 
cents. This little book aims to give in an inter- 
esting and instructive way the lives of those 
strong characters who held so important a 
place in early Hebrew history, Samuel, Saul, 
David, Solomon, Elijah and Elisha. Mr. 
Spaulding relates his narratives well, weav- 
ing into them much information about the 
times, habits of the people, methods of gov- 
ernment, growth of religious ideas. The 
last one-third of the book is devoted to notes, 
questions, and a list of books of reference, 
all excellent. The work is one of solid and 
permanent value for Sunday-school or home 
instruction of children. 

The subjects of Rev. J. W. Chad wick's 
printed monthly sermons so far this season 
are: 

1. The Divine Sufficiency. 

2. The Earthquake God. 

3. Things that Remain. 

4. The Child in the Midst. 

5. The Holy Spirit. 

6. The Spirit of Truth. 

7. The Good New Times. 

Single copies can be obtained for 6 cents, 
and the annual series for fifty cents. Address 
the publisher, Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 
street, Boston, Mass. 

A large part of the prison management of 
this country is a disgrace to our civilization. 
But light IS beginnmg to appear here and 
there. Probably the best conducted prison in 
the United States is the Reformatory Prison 
at Elmira, N. Y., under the charge of Mr. Z. 
R Brock way; and the best little hand-book of 
information on the subject of improved treat- 
ment of convicts, that we have seen, is one 
entitled, "Papers in Penology," printed at 
the Elmira Reformatory. The papers are 



from Charles Dudley Warner, Charles A. 
Collin, Mr. Brock way and others, and treat 
such subjects as "Prison Management," 
"Education as a Factor in Prison Reform," 
"Moral Education in Prisons," "Labor ia 
Prisons," etc. 

"The Heart's Own." Verses by Edwin R. 
Champlin. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 
pp. 70. Price 75 cents. This Is a volume of 
miscellaneous short poems, most of which are 
pleasant reading. Though there is little that 
is striking in the book, yet every here and 
there one comes tipfen a thought so genuinely 
the writer's own and so well expressed as to 
give real pleasure. The sentiment through- 
out is pure and elevated; the spirit is religious. 
Nothing in the volume is better than the fol- 
lowing poem entitled," The Gift of Years:" 

"The years that came and left me, one by oae. 

Brought me a gift that I may keep forever : 

The sense that Time's a stream that's never 

run. 
That Love 's the greatest force beneath the 
sun, 
And God from Man not God himself can 



»» 



sever. 

The Unitarian Record is the title of a small 
new monthly paper published at Chelmsford,. 
Mass., with the aim in view of "promoting the 
religious life and progress of the North Mid- 
dlesex Unitarian Churches." Rev. Joseph 
A. Chase is the leading editor, with Rev. J. L. 
Seward, Rev. W. I. Nichols, Rev. James Dan- 
forth. Rev. Lyman Clark and Miss E. P. Gor- 
don as assistants. The February number, 
which ha<» reached us, contains excellent arti- 
cles, on "Sermons," by E. E. Hale; "Prayer 
Meetings," by Rev. J. M. Greene, and " I'he 
History of the Unitarian Church in Lowell,. 
Mass.," by Rev. J. L. Sew.ird, besides editor- 
ial and literary notes aud parish intelligence. 
The spirit of the paper is excellent. The new 
publication seems to us calculated to do real 
good. Its price is only 25 cents a year. 

Rev. George Willis Cooke, who is rising to- 
such eminence as a literary critic, once told a 
friend that one of the first books he remem- 
bers reading was one that he took from the 
district school library of his native town iui 
Michigan. It would be no use to venture a 
guess as to what it was, for one would never 
think of a boy 10 or 12 reading through, by 
course, "Chambers' Encyclopaedia of English 
Literature." Mr. Cooke took great satisfac- 
tion, not long ago, in picking up at one of the 
second-hand bookstores of Boston a copy of 
the very edition, in two large volumes, whichi 
so interested him when a boy. 

The boy who could go through the "Ency- 
ciopeedia of English Literature" may well be 
father of the man who now reads more books 
and with a singularly discriminating judg- 
ment, than almost any other American author. 

" Dr. Channing's Note Book;. Passages from, 
the Unpublished Manuscripts of William Ell- 
ery Channing." Selected by hisgrand-daugh- 
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ter, Grace Ellery Channinff. Houghton, Miflf- 
lin & Co. pp. 110. Price |l.OO. The appear- 
ance of a new book from the great leader of 
American Unitarianism may well be an event 
of interest among all Unitarians. This is 
what we have here. It seems it was Dr. 
Channing's habit to make notes, on the books 
he read, on what he saw or thought, on all 
subjects that interested him. These notes 
were only to a limited extent drawn upon by 
his biographer, William Henry Ohanning, and 
have remained until now a mine of, for the 
most part, hidden treasure. 

There is little in this volume that would.be 
called new. The philosophy is everywhere 
Channing's ; the manner of expression is his ; 
the spirit is his,— the same that every reader 
of his writings has become familiar with. 
Yet the thought and feeling are so sincere 
and true, so calm and lofty and pure, so fresh 
from his own soul at the moment, that every- 
thing seems new, just as stars of night and 
spring mornings and fresh grass and flowers 
always seem new. 

The notes, which vary in length from half 
a dozen words to half a page, are grouped 
under some fifty headings, such as Freedom, 
Man, Self-culture^ Progress, Character, Faith, 
Truth, God, Ideals. The book shows Dr. 
Channing at his best : indeed we are not quite 
sure but that it is a peculiarity of Channing 
that he is at his best in everything. 

Tfie Open Govrt^ Mr. Underwood's new 
paper, published in Chicago, starts well. It 
is attractive in form, and has able writers. Its 
first three numbers contain articles from Mr. 
and Mrs. Underwood, M. D. Conway, Row- 
land Connor, Prof. Gunning, Thomas David- 
son, W. J. Potter, F. M. Holland, Felix L. 
Oswald, M. J. Savage, Edward Montgomery, 
W. M. Salter, Anna Garlin Spencer, and 
others. It declares itself to be " devoted to 
the work of establishing ethics and religion 
upon a scientific basis," certainly a most 
worthy aim, — one with which we have only 
the heartiest sympathy; though we have small 
faith that any substantial results will be 
reached along the lines which the new paper 
has marked out for itself. 

Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
publishes in pamphlet form a sermon on 
" Work and Salvation," which seems to be 
the initial number of a new sermon series 
under the general heading of " Reasonable 
Religion.'* We have few preachers among 
us who possess the ability to put our Unitarian 
thought with so much practical directness, 
vitality and strength as Mr. Thayer. We hope 
that the hint which we think we catch in the 
form of this sermon of a possible regular 
monthly sermon-issue from this time on, may 
be realized. 

"Lay-Leaders" is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by the Council of the Society of Lay- 
Leaders of the Iowa Unitarian Conference. 
We have several times spoken quite at length 



of the lay- leader idea as it exists inthe minds 
of our Iowa friends. This pamphlet sets it 
forth with care and elaborateness. The 
pamphlet can be obtained from Miss E. E. 
Gordon, Secretary of the Council, Sioux City, 
la., or from Rev. Oscar Clute, State Mission- 
ary, Iowa City. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To Publishers.— JiK booite sent to the Unitarian wUl 
be promptly acknowledged under the head of " Piibli- 
oatians Received ", with statement of publisher's price . 
if known. 

"The Unity of God and Man.'' By Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, M. A. Boston: Geo. H. Ellia. Price.. $150 

" Social Problems.'' By Rev. M. J. Savage. Boston: 
Geo. H. BlUs. Price $1-00 

•'Vexed Questions in Theolo^." A Series of Essays. 
By James Freeman Clarke, D.D. Boston : Geo. H. 
Ellis. Price :...$1.00 

" The Problem of the Fourth Gospel.'' The Question 
of Its Origin Stated and Discussed. By James Free- 
man Clarke, D.D. Boston: Geo. H. EiUs. Price.. .- 
cloth, 50 cents; paper 25 

" After Dogmatic Theology, What?" By Giles B. 
Stebbins. Chas. H. Kerr & Co. Price 60 

" The Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkers' Al- 
manac, 1887." The Truth Seeker Company, New York 
City. Pp. 114. Price 25 

"The New God." By Samuel P.Putnam. Pamphlet. 
The Truth Seeker Company. Price 10 

" The Theory of Evolution.' By Rev. Arthur Beavis^ 
Sermon. Pp.12. , « ,- . „ 

" Try-Square, or the Church of Practical Religion 
Truth Seeker Company, New York City. PP- Jl*: 
Price ^i""" 

"Intoxicants." Prohibition and New Chinch Peri- 
odicals in 1884-5. By John Ellis, M.D., New York. 

The Unitarian Review for April. 

The New Princeton Review for March. 

The Forum toT April. 

The North American Eeview for April. 

The Popular Science Monthly for April. 

The Atlantic Monthly tot April. 

The Century for April. 

The Andover Review for April. 

The International Record of Charities for April. 

Lend a Hand for April. 

The Magazine of American History for April. 

The Christian Reformer (London, Eng.) for March. 



ENGLISH NOTES. 

We are glad to see by our English ex- 
changes that Rev. Stopford A. Brooke has- 
recovered from his recent illness, and began 
to preach once more at Bedford Chapel^ 
Bloomsbury, March 6. 

The Bampton Lectures for the present 
year are being delivered by the Bishop of 
Ripon— the subject being " The Permanence 
of Religion." 

Rev. John Page Hopps, having to leave 
England for Vienna for a short time, the 
Sunday afternoon gatherings at the Floral 
Hall, Leicester, to which we have occasion- 
ally referred, have been brought to a close 
somewhat earlier than usual. " The season," 
says the Inquirer, " has been a very success- 
ful one. During the season there have been 
about thirty-five thousand attendances, and 
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the voluntary pence offerings at the doors 
have paid all expenses. The last meeting, 
on the 27th ult., was one of the best of the 
season, the immense hall being well filled in 
every part. Several hundreds of names and 
addresses have been sent in from persons 
desiring closer relations with their minister 
and one another." 

*' Dr. Marti neau," says the Inquirer, " has 
become a convert to disestablishment." But 
it rather seems to be that he has found that 
the repeal of the Act of Uniformity and the 
exclusion of Bishops from the House of 
Lords, which he has advocated, would really 
mean disestablishment. He looks for the 
future church of England to be *' a federal 
union" — his own expression. He would 
leave to the Episcopal church all its present 
endowments, stipulating, however, for a 
larger use for the Cathedral. His words on 
this last subject will be read with special 
interest : '* There remain the cathedrals. 
Are they to be given up unreservedly to any 
one particular branch of our Christendom ? 
A mere glaoce at one of those stately piles 
rebukes so poor a thought. Taking us back 
to a date beside which our oldest surviving 
divisions are modern, conventual rather than 
parochial in their resources and character, 
founded or enriched by kings and bishops 
of renown, containing the tombs of crusaders 
and pilgrims, ot statesmen and judges, of 
heroes, philosophers, poets, saints, that crowd 
the roll of our long annals, they are unique 
as monuments of our entire historic life, and 
can be the monopoly of no select communion. 
Their administration must be as large as their 
structure, and consecrate them anew as 
temples of unity. Accordingly, it is pro- 
posed to vest their estates in * National 
Church Commissioners', and to make the 
capitular body of mixed composition, includ- 
ing three members from the non-Episco- 
pal confederates. This provision itself bears 
fitting witness to the change from the 
exclusive to the inclusive catholicity. And 
the chapter so formed will arrange for 
use of the cathedral by any one of the 
federated bodies on adequate occasions, 
and, especially, for an annual united ser- 
vice and communion of them all. At the 
same time, these additional uses need not 
disturb the present daily services, still left in 
charge of the Dean and his half of the canons; 
and the change may take place without 
silencing the morning and evening bells, or 
the sweet murmur of the customary prayers, 
that soothe and consecrate so many faithful 
lives. So far, the old may keep its place and 
be at peac*». But it must not set its face 
against the new, which also comes to seek a 
blessing. There are fresh alliances to be 
sanctified, and more generous fervors to 
flow into our devotions, and these also must 
be invited to the same solemn shelter, and 
ask voice throiigh the same organ-peals." 

The Sheikh of the ancient Samaritan peo- 
ple— Jacob-esh-Shellaby — is at present in 



England, . and Professor J. E. Carpenter, of 
Manchester New College, London, writes 
about him in our English papers : 

" His people now number only one hun- 
dred and thirty-five. He is the patriarch of 
his clan. * All we Samaritans,' he says in his 
broken English, * one family.' Those who 
heard the late Keshub Chunder Sen describe 
the family-house in Calcutta, comprising 
about a hundred persons, in which he was 
brought up. will readily understand "how 
Shellaby should give shelter to no less than 
seventy-two of his co-religionists — mostly 
women and children — under his own roof. 

•* The object of his visit is to raise a sum of 
£200 to redeem some land belonging to his 
community, recently mortgaged on ruinous 
terms to meet the Turkish exactions. Of 
late years these have become unusually 
severe. * Governor, he take one taxes, two 
taxes, THREE taxes, FOUR taxes, all in one 
year. But the Sultan, he get very little of 
the money !' " 

Shellaby is personally known to Canon 
Liddon, who has helped him with a donation 
of £5 and a hearty letter of commendation. 
The Catholics have not unnaturally declined 
to aid, and even the liberal Jews still prefer 
to have no dealings with the Samaritans. 
The matter presses. Shellaby has been in 
London for seven weeks, in a dismal attic in a 
by street off Fitzroy-square. He does not know 
how to plead his cause. Meanwhile his peo- 
ple are entreating him urgently to return. 
Will any friends send me [Prof. J. E. Car- 
penter, address above] any help for him? 
I shall be glad of any contributions, however 
small. 

The preacher at the London May meeting 
will be the Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., princi- 
pal of the Unitarian Home Missionary Board. 

A Welsh translation has just been published 
of Rev. J. F. Clarke's ** Manual of Unita- 
rianism." 

The following hints are given by the late 
Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, the popular Liv- 
erpool Congregational ist, for a study : (1) Do 
not have any sofa or easy chair to tempt a 
visitor to prolong his stay; (2) Stand while 
your visitor talks — he will then probably stand 
too, and all the sooner walk ; (8) Have your 
clock ten minutes fast — ^your visitor will not 
then be likely to miss his next engagement 
through stopping too long with you. 

Our English brethren have just lost two of 
their foremost laymen: William Shaen, of 
London, a noted lawyer of the very highest 
character, w|io has been one of the staunchest 
workers in the various moral and social re- 
forms of this generation; and Joshua Fielden, 
one of the firm of Fielden Brothers, the great 
cotton factory owners, merchants and manu- 
facturers of Todmorden. Mr. Joshua Fielden 
was the son of John Fielden, who was one of 
the sturdy political reformers of the earlier 
part of this century, and the father of the " Ten 
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Hours' Bill," and he followed nobly in his 
father's footsteps. For a number of years he 
was in parliament, and now his eldest son is 
one of the Lancashire members. He was a 
man of literary culture and fine tastes, and 
respected throughout his life as a pure and 
upright English gentlemen. The writer, who 
was minister of the Todmorden Unitarian 
Church, in its " day of small things," well 
remembers the deep Christian interest and 
sympathy which Joshua Fielden always had 
in evei*ything relating to the welfare of his 
work-people, and recalls with grateful affec- 
tion his manly Christian piety. In later years 
near where the old meeting-house — now used 
for Sunday-schools — still stands, Mr. Fielden 
and his two brothers built a fine stone church, 
the finest Unitarian Church in England. 



A JUBILEE AT KEOKUK. 

Somewhat less than a year ago our friends 
in Keokuk, Iowa, began a strong movement 
to clear their church from a heavy burden of 
debt, amounting to #)out $7,800. At a pub- 
lic meeting of the church, a local committee 
consisting of J. H. Anderson, H. C. Hodge, 
and W. P. Tucker was appointed to raise 
money, and Hon. G. W. McCrary, of Kansas 
City, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Chicago, and 
Rev. O. flute, of Iowa City, were invited to 
act with this committee. After some weeks 
Mr. Clute was al)le to give time to the work, 
and in connection with the local committee, 
made a thorough canvas of all from whom 
help could be expected. The response in 
nearly every case was friendly and generous. 
Some large contributions were made,— one 
amounting to $2000, several of $500; others, 
less fortunate, were able to give small sums, 
but these represented no less of earnestness 
and self-sacrifice than the larger amounts. 
The American Unitarian Association was ap- 
pealed to after it was found impossible to se- 
cure the full amount at home, and it came 
to the rescue heartily and generously. So 
the whole amount was pledged and has been 
collected, and every cent of the debt is paid. 
The society now has its beautiful church 
building well finished and furnished, and its 
excellent $3000 organ, entirely free from debt. 
It has reason to feel happy, and it gave ex- 
pression to this happiness in a service of joy 
on Sunday, March 6. An address was given 
by J. H. Anderson, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. C. P. Birge, Secretary, read a val- 
uable paper on "The Origin, Growth and 
Extinguishment of the Debt." Rev. O. Clute 
gave an address on " Factors of Future Suc- 
cess." Then on Tuesday evening* March 8, 
the society had a festival of joy. The ladies 
served supper in the parlors from 6 to 8. 
Then the company adjourned to the audience 
room, engaged in prayer, sung hymns of 
thanksgiving, and listened to several address- 
es, and to letters from absent friends. Both 
the Sunday service and the festival were 
times long to be remembered. o. c. 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., will sail in May for Europe, to be gone sev- 
eral months. He has been invited to preach 
on June 3 before the British Unitarian Minis- 
terial Conference i 

Rev. A. A. Hoskins, formerly connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, has ap- 
plied to the Committee on Fellowship ap- 
pointed by the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christie churches for recosr- 
nition as a Unitarian minister, and his appli- 
cation has been granted. He is therefore 
commended to the fellowship of our ministers 
and the confidence of our churches. 

J. T. Sunderland, 
J. C. Learned, 
John R. Epfinger, 

Committee on Fellowship of the Western 
States. 

March 17, 1887. 

To the Editor: — Some time ago I noticed 
the statement that the Methodist people of 
Saratoga objected to our use of their church 
as the place in which to hold our National 
Conference. If I remember rightly some 
have suggested our putting up a hall for our- 
selves. This may be good, but better I think, 
can be done. We of the West find it pulls on 
our pocket-books to go to Saratoga. Now, 
cannot the brethren of the East come one- 
fourth of the way and meet us at Rochester, 
or Buffalo, or Niagara Falls? The influence 
for good upon the West of a National Confer- 
ence held near enough to us to be attended 
by a large number of our people, would be 
hard to calculate, so great would it be. 

A. Walklet. 

Rev. A. G. Jennings, Missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association for Ohio, In- 
diana and Kentucky, in his first quarter of a 
year, which closes April 15, has visited fifteen 
cities and towns, spoken in all thirty- 
six times; traveled 2,200 miles; distributed 
about 500 tracts, and many copies of the Uni- 
tarian, Ghrutian Register, Our Beat Words, 
and Unity, and has written about 150 letters, 
besides preparing a tract of which 2,000 have 
been printed. 

Rev. E. Wheelock has started for his 
Washington Territory parish via Austin, 
Texas, San Francisco, and Portland, Ore. This 
long detour is made necessary by family and 
business considerations. The little parish at 
Spokane Falls is awaiting his coming 'with 
eagerness. Eleven of the members have sub- 
scribed $900 towards the salary, in sums of 
$100 and $50 each, an earnest of their inter- 
est in this cause. 

The Iowa Unitarian Association, one of the 
most active and eflScient of our State Confer- 
ences, is early in the field with an excellent 
programme for a spring meeting at Humboldt, 
April 11-14. The programme gives promise of 
a meeting inspiring in its thought and work. 
Besides sermons and papers and reports from 
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the Secretary and Minister at Large, it is to 
have reports from the four special secretaries 
who have cliar^e of .the Post-office Mission, 
the Society of Lay Leaders, the Sunday-school, 
and the Unity Club. Every church in Iowa 
should send a large delegation, and the many 
(Jnitarians scattered abr<Mid in Uie state should 
attend. Go up to the Conference in such 
large numbers as will test, for once, the warm- 
hearted and abundant hospitality of the Hum 
boldt parish. 

Chicago- — There will be a reception at 
Unity Church Industrial School, 80 Elm 
street on Saturday, April 16, from ten until 
five. 

The day nursery will be open and the work 
of the sewing-classes shown. The kitchen 
garden under the charge of the young ladies 
of the church will give an exhibition at 10 
o'clock. The kindergarten under the direc- 
tion of Miss Larrabee at 11 : 30. 

Lunch will be served from twelve till two 
by the cooking-classes connected with the 
school. To all who are in any way interested in 
the institution a cordial invitation is extended. 

Take Larrabee street cars on Clark street. 
— A meeting of the Channing Club has been 
arranged for April 1, at the Tremont House. 
Mr. Andrew ('rawford, of Unity Church to 
preside, and Mrs. Marie Remick, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., to read a paper on the question, 
** How Can our Protestant Churches Reach the 
Masses? ^ The reading of the paper is to be 
followed by several brief addresses, all from 
ladies. Such a programme is wholly new in 
the history of the Club, but it is looked for- 
ward to with great interest 
—Mr. D. L. Moody has secured the $250,000 
guarantee fund asked by him to found in Chi- 
cago a training-school for missionaries. 
— A fine, earnest meeting was held at the 
Central Music Hall, on Sunday evening,March 
20, to consider the work of the Chicago 
"Moral Education Society." Rev. Dr. 
Thomas spoke on ** Heredity," Rabbi Hirsch 
on "Environment," and Rev. J. LI. Jones on 
" The WUl." 

— Rev. Arthur M. Judy, of Davenport, la^ 
preached recently at the Church of the 
Messiah in exchange with Mr. Utter. 
— Mr John A. Roche, one of the most active 
and esteemed members of the Third Unitarian 
Church, has been put in nomination by the 
republicans for mayor of the city, and it 
seems practically certain he will be elected. 
— We are glad to see that Mr. W. Alexander 
Johnson, the efficient and untiring secretary 
of the Charity Organization Society, of this 
city, has began the publication of a little 
monthly to help him in popularizing are 
pushing his gotxi work. Subscriptions and 
solicit^. Price 50 cents. Address, 116 La 
Salle str^et. 

Boston- — Rev. M. J. Savage has been lec- 
turing in his church for the benefit of the 
Woman's Auxiliary, on "Lowell, and the 
Biglow Papers." 
— James Russell Lowell's lectures on the old 



English dramatists have crowded Huntington 
Hall to its utmost capacity. Such a rush for 
tickets has scarcely ever been paralleled in the 
history of the Lowell Institute. 
— ^The Commonwealth says that the parish of 
the Mount Pleasant Society of Roxbory 
has decided to build a new church, and land 
has been secured for the purpose. A sub- 
scription list has been started^ Mrs. L. G. Pray 
heading it with a donation of f 1,500. 
— At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club,, 
the speakers were Mr. Mohini, a Bt^ahmuiy 
(a great grandson of the distinguished Ram 
Mohun Roy) who spoke upon ** True Brah- 
manism;" Hon. Geo. S. Hale, who answered 
the question, "What shall the club do next?** 
and Rev. J. G. Brooks, of Brockton, who gave 
an interesting account of some meeting which 
had been held in that town, in whichKnights 
of Labor and employers took part in friendly 
discussion of practical questions at issue 
between labor and capital. 
— Rev. Robert Collyer spent a recent Sunday 
in Boston, preaching In the morning at the 
Church of the Disciples, and in the evening 
speaking in the hall Af the Young Men'& 
Christian Union. 

— Rev. C. D. Bradler, for eleven years the 
faithful and beloved pastor of the Harrison 
Square church, has asked for a colleague upon 
whom the most of the active duties of the 
parish shall devolve. Impaired health de- 
manding rest and a desire to devote consider- 
able time to literature have led to this step. 
For more than thirty-three years Mr. Bradler 
has done good Christian work in Boston and 
vicinity, the calls for special services demand- 
ing much of his time and strength. It is his 
purpose to remain senior pastor of the church,, 
preaching occasionally. 

-The two Unitarian societies in South 
Boston, which united last September under 
the pastorate of Rev. Chas. B. Elder, are now 
laboring together heartily as one. The con- 
gregations are large and the Sunday-school is- 
in better condition than for many years past,, 
having many earnest and devoted teachers. 
A young people's temperance society, under 
the name of The Channing Workers, has 
just been organized, and has enlisted the em- 
pathy and interest of a large number of 
people. The society is constituted as a branch 
of the Unitarian Church Temperance Society. 
Its organization shows the temper of the 
young people who wish to be in line with the 
temperance movement now advancing in the 
liberal churches. Xhe pastor has been hold- 
ing of late some young people's evening ser- 
vices at half past six o'clock Sunday evenings. 
They consist of a service of song with a plain 
talk by {he minister. The meetings have 
brought together a very good number of 
young men and women. 

Atlanta, Ga.-Rev. W. P. Tilden, who has 
been preaching for a time here, in the tempo- 
rary absence of the pa'*tor, writes: Brother 
Chaney has been doing a grand work here; 
and now that his efficient " helpmeet for him'T. 
is by his side again, ia raaovated health, al 
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goes merry as a marriage bell. The twain 
are worthy of all praise for the patient, hard- 
working fidelity given so persistently to the 
work of building up a liberal church. The 
thing is done. The church is well rooted and 
Rowing. 

Baltimore, Md.— The Unitarian Church 
has recentlypassed its seventieth anniversary, 
Rev. C. R. Weld, the pastor, preaching a ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion. He spoke 
of the growth of the society from a small 
band of earnest men and women meeting in 
a room on South Charles street, to worship 
■God as they believed right, to its present state, 
occupying a church which is never closed, and 
a chapel in which some classes meet for work 
nearly every day of the week. 

BuffalcN. Y.— The decennial discourse 
of Rev. Geo. W. Cutter, preached Feb. 6, 1887, 
«how8 ten yeafs of quiet, earnest, unusually 
fruitful work on the part of pastor and peo- 
ple, with the material result of a fine new 
-church and spacious social and industrial ap- 
partments, and with the spiritual result of a 
large and united society, a vigorous Sunday- 
• -school, a good young people's literary club 
and much philanthrophic work. Mr. Cutter is 
now talking and planning for the starting of 
another Unitarian Church in the city, which 
he feels can be planted and sustained not 
only without injury but on the contrary 
with real advantage to the present church and 
to the cause of Unitarianism. 

Canton, Dak.— Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes has 
recently preached several times at this grow- 
ing town. Her word has been well received 
by large congregations. Mrs. Wilkes is also 
preaching at several other points. 

Camden^ N- J. — The new Unitarian Soci- 
ety, the organization of which less than a year 
ago by Rev. Mr. Haskell and a few other earn- 
est workers, we chronicled with so much 
pleasure, and whose steady progress has been 
so gratifying since, has at last dedicated its 
new church, 

California. — Among the earnest Unita- 
rians at present in California is Miss Caroline 
Richmond, of Providence; R. I. It is the 
almost invariable custom of this lady on arriv- 
ing at a town where there is a Unitarian 
church to call on the minister, attend the 
Sunday and other services, and in other 
acceptable ways to indicate her interest 
in the work of our church in that lo- 
cality. What an example for selfish and in- 
different Unitarians who so often ignore our 
struggling churches when traveling on the 
frontier,and seem to prefer visiting any church 
except one of their own order. 

Chattanooga,Tenn.— Rev. George L. 

Chaney, of Atlanta, Ga., has recently been 
holding services here, and hopes that a per- 
manent Unitarian Society may soon be estab- 
lished. The city is growing fast, and is already 
Ji great business center. 



Chelsea, Mass.— The very unique " Pa- 
per Carnival," given by the ladies of the 
Unitarian Church (word of which reached us 
too late for our last issue) proved both socially 
and financially a great success. It gave much 
pleasure to the large number of persons who 
attended it, and netted the ladies the quite 
extraordinary sum of $1,115. 
— The Unity Club connected with the Unita- 
rian Society is very prosperous. It was started 
only last spring, but already has ninety mem- 
bers. It holds its meetings the second Mon 
day evening of each month from October to 
May, with programmes literary, musical, so- 
cial and occasionally dramatic. 

.Cincinnati, C— The Unitarian Society at 
Cincinnati was never more prosperous than at 
present. Mr. Thayer's work is spoken of by 
every one with great satisfaction. The Sun- 
day afternoon lectures of the Unity Club in 
connection with this church are mentioned 
particularly as exerting a wide influence on 
a large body of people who are not Unitarians. 
This society is also very strong in its Post- 
ofl^ce Mission work. 

Duluth, Minn. —Rev. O. Clute and Rev. 
S. M. Crothers visited this rapidly grovring 
city March 23, to look over the possibilities as 
to a Unitarian movement, and to consult with 
our friends there. 

Svansville, Ind -The Unitarian Church 
in this city has recently been rented for two 
years to a society of ** Disciples" or " Chris- 
tians." 

IO"Wa City, la- — Rev. Arthur Beavis, our 
minister here, has just published a vigorous 
little pamphlet entitled ^' Can Christians con- 
sistently defend the Theory of Evolution " ? 
His conclusion is that while evolution unques- 
tionably destroys the very foundation of the 
*' evangelical theology ", it does not necessa- 
rily in the least disturb belief in God or in the 
moral or spiritual nature of man, or worship, 
or the real Christianity of Jesus, — that is, 
rational religion. 

Keokuk, la. — Prof. W. D. Gunning has 
been giving in the Unitarian Church, several 
interesting scientific lectures. 

Los Angelos, Cal.— The ladies of Dr. 
Fay's congregation recently netted $3,000 by 
a bazaar in aid of their church building fund. 
One of the' features of this q&bXt was a neat 
little volume entitled, "Sparks from Unity 
Forge," containing brief and pregnant ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Fay's sermons, and illustrated 
with a handsome portrait of that gentleman. 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, who ha§ been visiting 
the Los Angeles society, reports that Dr. 
Fay, in view of the financial embarassment 
of the American Unitarian Association this 
year, has relinquished all claims to an ap- 
propriation from its treasury in aid of his 
work in that city. The society will hereaf- 
ter seek to be self-supporting. 

Minnesota. — In looking over the possi- 
bilities of work in his somewhat large bish- 
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opric, which includes Iowa. Minnesota and 
Dakota, Rev, O. Clute thought it possible that 
something could be done among the large 
German population in such cities as St Paul 
and Minneapolis. He consulted with some 
of our St. Paul friends and found them ready 
to co-operate in trying the experiment. He 
found that th^ Rev. J. Heddaeus, a native 
German, who graduated in recent years at 
Meadville, was willing to undertake the work. 
The American Unitarian Association was also 
willing to co-operate in aiding to pay expenses. 
Mr. Heddaeus has therefore entered upon the 
work. It is hoped that among the many Ger- 
mans off St. Paul a congregation, Sunday- 
school, Study Class and Social Club may be 
organized. If it is found that this is not pos- 
sible we shall, at least, know that fact. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—The Unitarian 
Society here has received an addition of forty 
new members within the past few weeks. 

Moliner 111.— The new society which Mr. 
Judy has organized goes forward prosper- 
ous! v. A leaflet setting forth, in a very at- 
tractive way the " spirit and purpose " of the 
society, and announcing its meetings and 
work, has been printed. Besides the regular 
Sunday service, there is a Sunday-school, a 
monthly sociable and a Ladies' Working 
Society. 

Manly Junction, la.— The friends 

here have organized a society, and have begun 
hauling stone for the foundation of a church 
building. They are few in numbers, but 
strong in faith. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— The regular 

weekly meeting of the Unitarian, Universal- 
ist and Jewish ministers, of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Mr. Simmons' study ^t 10 o'clock 
on Monday morning, has become an estab- 
lished custom. The association numbers 
about 15 members, nearly all of whom are 
regularly present. Monday, March 21, Rev. 
Harrington, of the Universalist Church, read 
a paper on " License and Law," a subject sug- 
gested by the recent "High License" law 
passed in Minnesota. The paper drew out a 
warm discussion. 

—All friends ^^f Rev. and Mrs. Clay Mac- 
Cauley will regret to learn that the latter is 
seriously ill of paralysis. 
—Mr. Simmons' new church is rapidly 
approaching completion, putting in the pews 
and grates and some minor finishing, being all 
that is now to be done. It is a beautiful 
building, complete in all the appointments 
for a modern church. We reserve a descrip- 
tion until we cS-n see its finished beauty. 

Northwood, Worth Co., la.- -A very 

good congregation gathered at short notice, 
in the Court House, on Friday evening, March 
18. Rev. O. Clute preached. 

NeTV Orleans-— The Southern Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches will meet here on 
April 20 and 21, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Essays will be read and business transacted 



on Wednesday forenoon. Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, of New York, will preach in the evening. 
Religious services will be held on Thursday 
forenoon, and a S(M;ial gathering, with ten- 
minute speeches, in the evening. Visitors ar- 
riving on the morning trains will report at the 
Edwards House on Lafayette square, near the 
church. 

Ne"W York City. — The preachers for the 
Unity Congregational Society in upper New 
York for March, were Rev. C. B. Elder of 
South Boston, Rev. E. C. Butler, of Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. Roderick Stebbins, of Milton, 
Mass., and Rev. J. L. Corning, of Terre Haute, 
Ind. Services held in Brady's Hall, 125th 
street, between 6th and 7th avenues. 

Portland, Oregon.— Interesting special 
services during the Easter season have been 
held in the Unitarian Church : germons by the 
pastor appropriate to the time ; anniversary 
of Sunday-school ; anniversary of Christian 
Union; and various week evening meetings — 
missionary, philanthropic and religious. 

Philadelphia, Pa. -From the Year Book 
for 1887, of the Spring ^rarden Society, we 
learn that 28 names were added to the church 
during 1886; that the church was kept open 
every Sunday during the summer vacation^ 
an informal religious service being conducted 
by lay members with an average attendance 
of thirty; that temperance has received 
special attention both in the church and Sun- 
day-school; and that the society has "lent a 
hand " in a variety of excellent missionary, 
charitable and educational work. 

San Francisco, Cal— Rev. c. W. 

Wendte has recently organized Women's 
Auxiliary Societies in San Francisco and 
Oakland, which will undertake P. O. mission 
work on that coast. 

Spux Falls, Dak- — Miss C. J. Bartlett, 
minister of the Unitarian Church here, re- 
recently lectured on temperance in the Opera 
House, on Sunday evening, under the aus- 
pices of the W. C. T. U. The lecture was 
received with much favor by the large au- 
dience. 

St. Louis, Mo.— On Sunday, Feb. 13, at 
4 P.M., a large chorus choir rendered in the 
Church of the Messiah Mendelssohn's mag- 
nificent Hymn of Praise. In the absence of 
the pastor, Prof. James K. Hosmer, of Wash- 
ington University, gave a brief and exceed- 
ingly interesting address on the Mendelssohn 
family. 

— On March 13 the choir gave for a special 
service Dudley Buck's 46th Psalm and selec- 
tions from the Stabat Mater. 
— Rev. John Snyder and wife were tendered 
a reception on Thursday evening, March 17, 
by the members of their church. 
— Mr. Snyder, on the first Sunday after his 
return from the Bermudas, preached on 
**The Way in which Christ joins Ethics and 
Religion." 
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St. Paul, Minn.— An impromptu confer- 
ence assembled in Unity Church on Monday 
evening, March 21, which proved to be a very 
interesting gathering. Knowing that Rev. J. 
H. Crooker and Rev. O. Clute were to be in 
town at that time, Rev. 8. M. Crothers, pas- 
tor of Unity Church, invited his own congre- 
gation and the congregations of Mr. Simmons' 
and Mr. Janson's churches of Minneapolis, to 
meet them. After a general social talk Mr. 
Crothers called the people to order, and asked 
Mr. Clute to talk. He responded by telling 
of the work which has been accomplished in 
Iowa during the last ten years, showing that 
in that time the congregations have increased 
300 per cent. The special significance of the 
worked seemed to him to lie in the fact that 
small towns can give good Unitarian congre- 
gations; that these towns can pay their own 
bills; and that women make excellent minis- 
ters, four of the Iowa churches having women 
for pastors. Mr. Crooker was called on and 
spoke of the work in Wisconsin, and of the 
new movement at Winona, Minn., of which 
he is the father. Mr. Janson spoke of his 
' work among Scandinavians, which is going on 
successfully in Minneapolis and St. Paul. He 
told also of an Icelander, discovered through 
Miss McCaine's Post-office Mission, who is 
now at work teaching Unitarianism among his 
Icelandic countnrmen in Manitoba. In a very 
bright speech Mr. Simmons declined to make 
a speech. Mr. Crothers wound up the talk- 
ing by expressing the gratification of himself 
and people in greeting all the friends present 
and in hearing their good word. He told also 
of a movement on foot to begin Unitarian work 
among the Germans of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis by Rev. J. Heddaens, a German grad- 
uate of Meadville. Then the hospitable lad- 
ies took all to the spacious rooms " down be- 
low," and served an elegant collation, after 
which general talk in many happy groups 
closed the evening. It wjbis a fellowship meet- 
ing of the best kind. 

— Rev. O. Clute preached for Mr. Crothers 
Sunday, March 20, and talked of missionary 
work to an. interested company after the 
evening service. 

— Kev. Kristofer Janson, of Minneapolis, has 
been preaching to a Scandinavian congrega- 
tion in Unity Church on Sunday afternoons. 
The congregations have been surprisingly 
large. Perhaps a regular society will be 
formed. 

Watertown, Mass.— Rev. W. H. Savage, 

pastor of First parish, has been giving a 
series of Sunday evening " Lecture Talks," 
on " Liberal Leaders " and " Liberal Thought." 
Preceding each " talk " there is congrega- 
tional singing of familiar hymns for twenty 
minutes. A new building having a spacious 
room for use of the Sunday-school and also 
church parlors, is to be erected very soon by 
this society. 

West Dedham, Mass.— Rev. Geo. W. 

Cooke, after six and a half years of active and 
very successful work, resigns his pM>t<)rate, 



the same to take eflfect June 1. He has been 
influential in the educational and other public 
interests of the town, and during his ministry 
the parish has extensively repaired its house 
of worship, and built a new parsonage. 

Whitman, Mass.— The society at this 
place is without a church edifice. At the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Whitcomb, the proceeds of 
an elocutionary entertainment lately given 
by him were made the foundation of a build- 
ing-fund. The ladies and others are working 
to add to it in a variety of ways. . 

Winona, Minn.— Rf^v. t. g. Owen, of 

Arcadia, Wis., and Rev. J. H. Crooker have 
been continuing the work here with good 
success. 

Yonkers, N. Y— Rev. J. T. Bixby, 
Oh.D., was installed minister of the Unitarian 
Phurch here, early last month. Rev. Theo- 
dore C. Williams, of New York, preaching 
the sermon, and Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows, and Rev. Stephen H. 
Camp taking part in the service, which was 
an uncommonly tender, earnest, hopeful, in- 
spiring one. We regret to say, however, that 
Mr. Bixby's joy in entering upon his new 
work has been clouded by the recent death of 
his only son, a boy of about twelve years. In 
this affliction he has the sympathy of his 
many friends, west and east. The Yonkers 
Statesman prints a sermon from Dr. Bixby on 
" Liberal Christianity, the Faith Needed by 
Our Age." 

JOTTINGS. 

Kansas has a law prohibiting the sale or 
giving away of tobacco to any person under 
16 years of age. Every state should have such 
a law; only the age should be raised. 

Dakota has a law forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors within four miles of its 
state university. Why should not every state 
university be protected in the same way? 

There are in India about 40u,000 widows 
under 18 years of age; one-fifth of them are 
under nine years. The former barbarous cus- 
tom of burning these poor girl-widows has 
been abolished, but the unnatural and inhu- 
man custom of perpetual widowhood now 
holds sway. Lord William Bentick has long 
been honored and loved by all true hearts in 
India for abolishing the murderous suttee. 
And the true heart of India will love and 
honor the man who overthrows the cruel 
slavery of enforced widowhood. 

In charge of the question-box, one day last 
season, at Chautauqua, Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
D.D., was asked, " Do you think the great 
pyramid a prophecy of the coming of Christ? " 
His reply, which was followed by prolonged 
applause, was, ** I answer with the specula- 
tion of a man who found a boot on the shores 
of the Mediterranean marked * J ,' and con- 
cluded that it belonged to Jonah, nnd whs cast 
off by him in h"s strnjj^iiles when he i^ot on the 
shore.' 
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Emerson says: " All I have seen teaches 
me to trust the Creator for all I have not seen. 
Whatever it be which the great Providence 
proposes for us, it must be something large 
and generous, and in the great style of his 
works." 

" So should we live that every hour 
May fall as falls the natural flower, 
A self -reviving thing of power; 

That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed; 

Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy." 

Says the Woman'' s Journal: The right of a 
wife to support an impecunious husband has 
been fully recognized from time immemorial. 
The old common law did not indeed say that 
the wife of a sick or lazy man must support 
him, but it accomplished the same thing more 
delicately, by giving him the right to all his 
wife's earnings. To this day in Connecticut 
and some other states, every dollar a married 
woman earns, whether by writing books or 
taking in washing, belongs not to her, but to 
her husband. 



gELECTIONS FROM THE STANDARD 

Creeds of Orthodoxy. Compiled by J. T. S. Re- 
published from the Unitarian of December, 1886. A 
very effective Tract. Six for 6 cents ; 50 cents a hundred. 
Address, Office of the Unitarian. 



gUNKER HILL ACADEMY.— A Superior 
Unsectarian Home School for Boys. Send for 
circular to REV. S. L. STIVER, A.M., Bunker Hill 
111. 

JyJR. KNAPFS HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

(twentieth year) begins Sept. 22, 1886. 
PI.TMOUTH, Mass. 

rpiME AND LABOR SAVED BY USING 
CHALLEN'S CONTRACT RECORDS for News- 
Papers, Book Publishers and Business Men. 
MONEY SAVED by ordering all your books of 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 

150 Nassau St., New York. 



•pHE INQUIRER, a Religious, Political and 
Literary Newspaper, and Record of Reverent Free 
Thought. Established 1842. During the whole course 
of its history it has been identified with the interests 
of those free churches which, under various names, 
are bound to no fixed creed, but seek to promote a 
scientific theology, and the cause of practical right- 
eousness. Terms of subscription — A single copy for 3 
months (13 weeks) prepaid, 2s. 6d. ; ditto for 6 months, 
5s. ; ditto for 12 months, 10s. Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time. All payments in respect of the 
Inquiber to be made to Mrs. C.G. BRID6MAN, Essex 
Hall, Strand,W. C, London. 



»pWO NEW BOOKS by James Freeman 

Clarke, D. D. 

Vexed Questions in Theologry : A Series of Essays. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.00. 

The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. The Ques- 
tion of Its Origin Stated and Discussed. Square 16mo. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 



The Unity of God and Man, and Other Sermons. 

By Rev. Stopford A. Brooks, A. M. Cloth, 12mo. 

Price, $1.50. 
Social Problems. By M. J. Savagb. Cloth, 12mo. 

Price, $1.00. 

GEO. H. BLIilS, Publisher, 

141 Franklin Street, Boston. 

ipHE UNITARIAN REVIEW. Monthly, 

96 pages. Three dollars a year ($2 to ministers). 
Office, 25 Beacon street, Boston. Edited by Rev. J. H. 
Allen, Cambridge, Mass. From the prtfcuse: "The 
Unftarian Review aims, first of all, to be a mouth- 
piece of the more deliberate thought of the body whose 
name it bears, especially of that thought which flows 
in the lines of its religious activity and life. So far as 
may be, it will fill the office of a guide to the working , 
forces of the body, and an interpreter of the conditions 
under which the work has to be done. It will not 
recognize as matters of controversy any differences of 
opinion, judgment or method, such as must always be 
found where there is liberty to think and act; but it 
will have its channels open for any courteous and can- 
did discussion of any matters on which there is honest 
difference." 



NEW THEOLOGY HERALD. 

The New Theology Herald is a family religious pa- 
per. While standing firmly for the ideas of the New 
Theology, it will aim to give the ripe thought of 
Christian scholarship on the supreme questions of re- 
ligion. The eminent scholars and divines associated 
with the Lakewood School of New Theology wil^ 
furnish this paper, from time to time, with the bright- 
est jewels of their thought. It stands for the rights 
of man, woman and child, and will attack, without 
fear, every form of wrong, national or individual. 
Holding fast to all the revelations of the past, it ac- 
cepts with reverent gladness all the revelations of the 
present time. It would unite in the bonds of a com. 
mon sympathy all those who, either within or without 
the Evangelical Church, are earnestly seeking to re~ 
construct religious thought, and clear it from the 
errors of the past. It seeks to preserve the truth that 
has found imperfect expression in ancient forms of 
faith, and to set it forth in a form which shall com- 
mand the respect and reverence of the disciples of 
science and modern thought. 

The Herald is the only paper representing the/ 'New 
Theology Movement." It is the organ of the New 
Theology Reading Circles, and will contain a large 
portion of the reading in tre regular courses of study. 

The Sermons of Dr. Townsen i constitute a leading 
feature of the Herald. 

J. G. TOWNSEND, ) editors 
SOLON LAUER, J ^i>"OR8. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

Published bi-weekly. Subscription price one dollar 
per year, strictly in advance. Send for sample copy 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

What admirably applies to the labor 
organizations of to-day, Washington 
said long ago, that "they now and then 
answer popular ends, but are likely 
to become in course of time potent 
engines, by which ambitious and unprin- 
cipled men will be enabled to subvert 
the power of the people." 



Gallenga in his recent work on Italy 
excuses the vindictiveness of the people 
in part by their bad government. Some 
laborers were at work near Porta Pan- 
crazo ; one of them in horse-play hit a 
friend with a pebble on his cheek — ^it 
was requited by a heavy slap — then 
came a scuffle — one fell on the ground 
with a mortal wound, the other broke 
through the horrified spectators and fled 
for dear life. The universal carrying 
of knives, stilettos and revolvers causes 
many a worthy life to be sacrificed on 
the slightest provocation. At Genoa 
this barbarous custom was put down by 
Government in 1815. It is' a terrible 
pity that their emigrants make this 
their general importation to America. 
Nor is it much less to be deprecated 
that certain classes of men in our own 
country so generally go armed. What 



good can come from men in Boston or 
Chicago going about with loaded revolv- 
ers in their pockets ? None, but much 
harm. It is estimated that one-half the 
murders in this country are caused by 
the habitual and wholly unnecessary 
carrying of deadly weapons. In a tem- 
porary fit of passion a man will shpot 
another who would never think of taking 
life but for the fact that he has a loaded 
pistol at hand. The habit of carrying 
deadly weapons is bad and only bad, 
and should be frowned upon, and the 
laws against it ought to be strictly en- 
foiced. 



Conder, in his " Syrian Stone Lore," 
1886, gives this latest statement of the 
sites determined by exploration at 
Jerusalem. (His spelling of proper 
names differs from the Cyclopedias): 

I. Calvary, the rock north of the city, now 
called el Heidemiyeh. 

II. The holy house at Sakrah rock. 

III. The upper Gihon, at Virgin's foun- 
tain. 

IV. The outer wall of Herod's temple. 

V. The discovery of Ophiel and Ophel 
tower. 

VI. Antonia at the modem barracks. 

VII. The site of Bethesda at Virgin's 
pool. 

VIII. Constantine's Basilica, the so-called 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

IX. The tomb of Helena, at Adiabene. 

X. "Ecce homo" arch, proved to be 
Hadrian's arch of triumph. 

Besides all this, the twenty- one years 
of Palestine exploration has placed ten 
thousand more names of places on the 
map, has fully recorded the physical 
features of the country, has noted down 
the native traditions, so that nothing 
ever done for the understanding of the 
Old Testament history can be compared 
with the work of this society. 

r. w. H. 



The last Bureau-report on Education 
shows that next to nothing is being 
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done for the Chinese youth in America. 
In San Francisco, as the courts have 
decided that Chinese children born in 
the United States have the rights of 
the most privileged class, a building 
has been rented for their exclusive use; 
but there are only a score of pupils at 
present. Although Oregon has a Chi- 
nese population of ten thousand, Super- 
intendent McElroy has not seen one at 
school; Arizona and Nevada has not 
one at school. Taking in the various 
mission schools there is not an enroll- 
ment of five per cent, of the whole 
number of school age. 

The whole country is beginning to 
feel that we made a mistake in inviting 
immigrants without regard to their 
quality; and that not a moment should 
be lost in educating our foreign popu- 
lation so that they may become Amer- 
ican citizens. As a heathen school 
would spoil this training, it need not 
be said that (as these less favored chil- 
dren of God can be far better reached 
here than on heathen shores) the Amer- 
ican churches ought to turn their ener- 
gies in this direction and determine to 
make the best of present opportunity. 

F. w. H. 



In Robert CoUyer's loving tribute to 
Dr. Eliot, just published in the memo- 
rial number of Mr. Douthit's Best 
Words, we have the following incident 
and accompanying comment : 

The first thing I remember about Dr. Eliot 
was a story told me by William Clarke, a 
brother of our dear divine in Boston, who was 
living in St. Louis when Dr. Eliot was quite 
a new man there. He was down by the river, 
he said, on a Sunday afternoon, and heard one 
Irishman say to another : "Did ye hear now 
about this young bla-gard that has come to 
preach in St. Louis who does not belave in 
God Almighty, bad success to him I " " Oh, 
never moind," was the quick and confident 

answer, *' Father O' will soon drive him 

out of this.'* But the day never dawned 
when Dr. Eliot's feet were not more firmly 
planted in St. Louis than on that Sunday 
when the poor fellows got off that bit of idle 
talk. He went there to stay, and stayed to be 
the foremost man in his city and the most 
famous in all things that are true and lovely 
and of a good report, and the choicest apostle 
of our faith that ever "went out West." 



The following incident, related by 



Dr. Eliot three years ago, in his dis- 
course on the occasion of the semi-cen- 
tennial of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis (November, 1884), not only il- 
lustrates his own feeling regarding 
slavery, even at a very early day, but 
also shows how much braver in utter- 
ance was he on proper occasions, in 
slave-holding Missouri,. than were many 
in free-soil Boston. Said Dr. Eliot : 

In the winter of 1836 I read an address in 
the Presbyterian church (of St. Louis), before 
a citizens' meeting, on the history of Missouri, 
and speaking of its admission as a slave-state, 
said "that instead of bon-fires and rejoicings 
the people should have clothed themselves in 
sackcloth and ashes, in view of the social 
and moral evil thus entailed upon them.'* 
The address was sent to the North Ameriean 
lievieu) in Boston, but to my mortification, 
when printed those sentences were left out 
" as being too radical ! " 



Another incident which shows admir- 
ably an important and sometimes forgot- 
ten side of Dr. Eliot's character, is re- 
lated by Mr. Douthit : 

Once upon a time, at the close of the dedi- 
cative service of a building for charitable 
purposes, in which Dr. Eliot was specially in- 
terested, a reporter for a popular daily news- 
paper (who evidently did not know the kind 
of man he attempted to deal with) approached 
the Chancellor and said, "Doctor, I have 
taken lengthy notes of this service, and will 
give you a good notice if you will pay me some- 
thing for it." For once those eyes, usually so 
full of tenderness and pity, flashed fire as he 
looked with piercing indignation at the re- 
porter, and, pointing with his finger to the 
door, said with emphasis: "You get out of 
here I" And the fellow with " lengthy notes " 
wilted and obeyed. 



Our Post-Office Mission, which has 
been developing among us for five or 
six years, has been transplanted into 
England. The English Unitarian 
papers bring us word that a society has 
been formed in London to take up the 
new work, and has actually begun oper- 
ations. Eev. H. Ireson, secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and Rev. R. Spears, editor of the 
Christian Life, are at the head of the 
movement. The society will for the 
present be carried on mainly by workers 
from the Little Portland Street ChapeL 
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The Universalists of the West have 
been holding a " Pastor's Institute " in 
Chicago, lasting a week, in which fifty 
or 80 ministers came together to listen 
to papers and addresses from the wisest 
of their number, upon some of the more 
important speculative and practical 
problems that meet the religious worker 
to-day, and to discuss the same. Several 
speakers also came from the East. The 
Institute seems to have been a spirited 
one, which cannot fail of good. Why 
cannot our Unitarian ministers of the 
West have such institutes? Or, as pos- 
sibly better, why ctuinot our National 
Minister's Institute hold its next session, 
and say every third session regularly, 
in the West? Vastly more do our scat- 
tered ministers of the West need such 
gatherings than do the ministers of the 
Eastv 



Before another issue of the Ukitarian 
the annual meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Western 
Conference will have been held — the 
former in Boston, the last week of this 
month, the latter in Chicago, at All 
Souls Church, from the 17th to the 
19th. 



As to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, we have 
only partial information as yet regard- 
ing i^s programme of exercises, but 
everything would seem to indicate an 
occasion of more than usual interest. 
Now that the Association has become in 
the fullest sense a national body by 
opening its doors to delegate rep- 
resentatives from all our churches, the 
number of attendants upon its meet- 
ings, especially from a distance, ought 
steadily to grow, and the dignity and 
importance of its meetings ought tu in- 
crease. We hope our churches will 
make a more general efPort than ever 
before to be represented this year. 



As to the annual meeting of the 
Western Conference, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it will of necessity be 
one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the organization. Upon its ac- 
tion will be likely to turn the grave ques- 



tion whether Western Unitarianism is 
to be one or two. We trust the churches 
of the West that send delegates will 
select the same with the greatest care, 
so as to be representied by their wisest 
and most candid men and women. 01 
course the Conference cannot be at all 
fully representative of Western Unita- 
rianism. After the action of last year 
the more distinctly Christian part of 
the denomination in the West of course 
feels that it no longer has a legitimate 
home or place in the Conference. It 
has been urged by some outsiders that 
the Christian Unitarians oo^t to make 
a strong rally, and try to change the 
vote of last year. But so far as we 
know, this thought meets with littler or 
no favor. For them to go into the 
Conference to try to capture it backt 
would be only to stir up bittemesB bxA 
prolong the fight. Even if they were 
able to win, as under the circumstances 
they almost certainly could not, it would 
doubtless mean a renewal of the conteai 
again next year by the opposing par- 
ty. Thus there would be interminable 
strife. But what they want is not 
strife, but peace. 

The Christian Unitarians feel that 
those who did the evil at Cincinnati are 
the ones who should right it, and in- 
deed are the only ones who really can 
light it. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the party who were in the majority 
last year will want to righ^ it — will 
want to restore the Conference to such 
a basis as will allow the Christian party 
to have a home in it again. 



The well-known plan urged by Mr. 
Gannett, at Cincinnati last year, and 
recently again in Unity for restoring 
harmony in the West, by maintaining 
the Conference's present ethical pur- 
pose, and then answering the demand 
for the addition of a religious purpose 
by the indirection of a statement about 
the individual beliefs of nfenibers, we 
consider on another page in the article 
headed, *'The Western Conference: 
What Should be Done." As for the 
plan for curing the Western Confereaoe 
trouble, proposed by certain brethncn, 
by allowing the Conference to have no 
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statement of purpose, religious or ethi- 

^oal, bejoad the yague and meaningless 

^^transaction of business pertaining to 

the general interests of the societies 

^soBateeted with it/' we cannot forbear 

K|i!iotafQg the following sentences from 

Frol H. H. Barber, of Meadville, which 

"we are sure voice the sentiment of a 

very large number. He says : 

" Let any missionary body, henceforth, that 
aisks our co-operation, be frank enough to tell 
148 what ideas and what work it proposes to 
further. If it wants our fellowship, in what ? 
If it ask* our contributions, for what ? A 
religious body asking f upds for ends it will 
not characterize or set forth, seems to us the 
very Don Quixote of religious enterprises." 

We mentioned in our last issue the 
fact that the Christian Register was 
iurging that the Western Conference 
turn over its executive and missionary 
functions to our National Missionary or- 
ganization, the American "Unitarian 
Association, and make itself from this 
time on, like the National Conference, a 
body solely for discussion, mutual ac- 
quaintance, and inspiration. In* the 
Register,, oi April 14, another long and 
careful editorial appears, answering the 
objections made by Unity to this plan, 
and still further urging it as a means 
not simply of re-uniting the West, but 
also as a means of unifying, consolidat- 
ing, systematizing and making more 
efficient our Western Missionary work, 
which is and must be carried on largely 
by the American Unitarian Association 
anyway. We have not space for re- 
producing, even in the briefest way, the 
arguments adduced by Mr. Barrows. 
But a single fact bearing on the subject, 
which he seems to have overlooked, we 
may add. 

There has been talk as if the seven 
years from 1868 to 1874, inclusive, in 
which essentially the plan proposed now 
was tried in the West, were years of 
disaster to Western Unitarianism and 
of decline of missionary activity. But 
the records show just the contrary. 
Those years were years of exceptionally 
large missionary results ; indeed, two 
of the years stand out conspicuous as 
perhaps the most fruitful in missionary 
achievement of any the West has ever 
Imown. During 1868 and 1869, we 



have the record actually of eighteen 
new churches established within the 
bounds of the conference — a number un- 
precedented, and twelve of the eighteen 
(or their successors) dre living and pros- 
pering to.- day, among them being such 
important societies as the Third, 
Chicago, Unity in St. Louis, the 
Fourth, Chicago (now All Souls), the 
churches in Kansas City, Omaha, Daven- 
port, St. Joseph, Shelby ville, Geneseo, 
etc. These exceptionally large and 
tangible missionary results, we repeat, 
appear under the very plan which it is 
now proposed to return to, of having 
the western missionary work wholly in 
the hands of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, all western contributions for 
missions made directly to that Associa- 
tion, and a secretary or agent of the 
Association maintained in the West in 
charge of the work. 

THE SPIRIT OF LAY WORK. 

If our churches are to do their true 
work in the world, we must have rather 
more help from our laymen, A good 
deal has been said of late years about 
"the scarcity of ministers." It seems 
to me that there is a companion subject 
which wants to be considered, viz., "the 
scarcity of laymen." Of course there 
is no lack of laymen in actual count. 
But neither is there any lack of minis- 
ters, numerically. If any one doubts 
this, let him apply at the A. U. A. 
rooms, and he will find that there are 
still plenty of ministers on hand for 
anxious inquirers. But laymen are 
particular about their minister — they 
want him to be not only, in a general 
way, a good man — they want one who 
will be thoroughly interested in his 
church, and earnestly do his part to 
msike his church a living power for re- 
ligion. Now that is exactly what we 
want of our laymen! Of course we ex- 
pect less in quantity — but not inferior 
in quality. We don't ask them to do 
all that is expected of a minister! When 
a minister has done his few little ex- 
tras,— when he has cut the kindling 
and made up the furnace, and paid such 
of his bills as he can manage to pay 
I this nicinth; and Wheai he has seiit off 
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.his weekly article to the newspaper, and 
attended his political convention, and 
given his testimony on the Woman 
Suffrage question, and the Licensing 
question, and the Indian problem; and 
when he has given the few Lyceum 
lectures by which he hopes to pay for 
his next summer's vacation; and when 
he has attended about eight committees 
a week, and finally got rid of the book 
agent, and the autograph -fiend, and the 
good sister who has called to interest 
him in the question of Divorce — ^then, 
you know, — then — the balance of his 
waking hours is expected to be given to 
his pulpit and his church with a loving 
earnestness which shall make each hour 
do the work of two. Well, with the 
layman — after all the busy care and toil 
of his life is done — and done in the 
full, thorough way which may make it 
a success, — all one can expect for the 
church is, a few hours on the week day 
now and then for some important meet- 
ing or committee, and on the Sunday, an 
. hour or two at the services, with some 
continuance of their interest into the 
Sunday fireside life. But then, if the 
quantity has to be so much less, there 
should not be any inferiority in the 
quality. For that occasional committee, 
for that hour at church, for that little 
Sunday reading and talking at home, 
we claim the same earnestness that the 
laymen rightly ask of us — ^that they also 
be thoroughly interested in their church, 
and earnestly do their part — ^however 
small it be — to make tiieir church a 
living power for religion. 

Is this an unreasonable requirement f 
Surely not! We do not ask much. 
We know that in these busy times it is 
of no use to ask much, but we ask for 
that little to be earnest, and unashamed, 
and thorough. We have many such a 
men among us. I thank God for it. 
They are the strength of our churches. 
In every church there are a few old 
"standbys" — unceasing in their care of 
things — ^always on hand, helping things 
to go, never getting tired; yes, they 
do; they get tired like everybody else, 
only when the other tired ones drop off, 
they hold on still, in spite of it. Men 
of whom the more conspicuous examples 



have been such as Henry Kidder and 
Charles Faulkner. I think I have found 
as many of such men as most, where - 
ever I have been, and still how few they 
are! And how we miss them when 
they go. Perhaps some one would say: 
"Ah! but they were prosperous men, 
whose way was made and who could 
use their time as they pleased!*' Were 
they? Yes, in these later days; but 
were they when they began f When 
they began their loving interest in 
Christian work they were as hard work- 
ing and busy men as any in Boston 
streets! I do not say every one could 
ever do all that they did, but I do say 
that what little each can do, he can do 
in that spirit! b. h. 

THE UNITIES OF UNITARIANISM. , 

The fact that strikes the mind most 
forcibly on a casual or superficial view 
of nature or life is the div&i^sity every- 
where manifest, the endless multiplicity 
of objects, phenomena, events. But 
deeper and more careful looking reveals ' 
the fact that underneath the diversity 
there is something else, which, if not so 
manifest at first sight, is no less real or 
less wonderful. Is it the unity which 
binds up this otherwise scattered, unre- 
lated and meaningless multiplicity into 
order, system, organism, related wholes ? 
Each man, though made up of many 
and diverse faculties, parts and powers, 
is yet a man because all the faculties, 
parts and powers unite — ^become one in. 
a larger, and higher something than 
themselves, and that something is the 
man. The race is made up of miUionB 
of separate and distinct individuals, each 
differing from every other; but a larger 
unity running through aU gathers np all 
into one himianity. The world is full 
of an almost infinite diversity, but it m 
one world. The universe is made up of 
innumerable worlds, but it is one uni- 
verse. Each science has its almost in- 
finite number of facts, but these facts, 
taken with their laws, are in their to- 
tality a unity, and that unity is the 
science. 

Thus we see that unity, the unity that 
everywhere lies underneath the diversity, 
the unity that claelsifies, that torna con- 
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fasion into order and chaos into cosmos, 
that gathers up isolated phenomena into 
wholes and systems, that gives relation 
and meaning to the otherwise unrelated 
and meaningless in the worlds of matter, 
life and mind, is the highest discovery 
of man, is the consummation of his in- 
sight and thinking. Not untruthfully 
then may the word unity be said to be the 
noblest scientific, philosophic, yes, and 
religious word of our time. 

What is Unitarianism ? It is that 
great movement in modem Christianity 
which seeks to find out the deep, vital, 
eternal unities beneath the diversities 
and superficialities of religion, that it 
may assist humanity to build its edifices 
of hope and faith and trust and duty and 
worship and life upon these. 

What are the unities of religion which 
Unitarianism discovers, and for which 
it stands ? 

1. Unitarianism stands for the Divine 
Unity — One God: — one Power, one Wis- 
dom, one Life, one Love, over, through, 
at the heart of all things, the Creator 
of all things, the Preserver of all things, 
"our Father in Heaven." "Hear O 
Israel the Lord, thy God is one Gk)d." 
"When ye pray say: Our Father which 
art in Heaven." 

2. Unitarianism stands for unity in 
the human, as well as in the Divine — 
for the Brotherhood of Men as well as 
the Fatherhood of God. And as the 
one doctrine gives us a basis for wor- 
ship, the highest and noblest possible, 
so the other gives us a basis, the best 
ever discovered or tried by man, for all 
worthy beneficences, charities, philan- 
thropies, reforms, movements for the 
good of mankind. If humanity is one 
— if all men are brothers — children of a 
common Father — why should we not 
love each other, be kind to each other, 
endeavor to help our fellows, live to do 
good, and bless those less favored than 
we, who have such claims of kinship 
upouus? 

S. Unitarianism stands for the essen- 
tial unity of all Religions. We do not 
divide the religions of the world into 
two classes, and call one true religions 
and the other false — claiming that one 
elass is from God and the other is from 
the devil. Rather we believe that all 



religion is the striving of the human 
soul after that which is higher than itself 
— ^the voice of God, uttering itself with 
more or less clearness in the conscience 
and heart of man. We believe that we 
have in Christianity — the simple, ra- 
tional beautiful religion of Jesus, as it 
shines forth from the Sermon on the 
Mount — by far the noblest form of reli- 
gion that has come to* the world — God's 
most precious gift to the human race; but 
we do not for that reason despise the 
other religions of the world, but rejoice 
in all their truth, and all the good they 
have done, as well as regret and deplore 
their superstitions — not forgetting how- 
ever, meanwhile, that even Christianity 
has not been free from superstitions. 
And ever in judging of religions, our own 
or any other, we try to get down below 
the surface to the heart of all, and there 
we find all coming nearer together, and 
containing more good, than men gener- 
ally dream.* 

4. Unitarianism stands for unity be- 
tween religion and reason, and the con-* 
sequent cessation of the almost world 
old strife that has been going on be- 
tween the two, to the feaifnl injury of 
both. 

5. Unitarianism stands for union, at 
least the union of friendship, between 
religion and science. It deeply deplores 
the attitude of hostility to science which 
religion has so often taken. It says, 
they are sisters — each from God; let 
them joinhandsandbe mutually helpful. 

6. Unitarianism stands for union be- 
tween religion and culture or education. 
It says, there is no large, worthy, ade- 
quate culture that doesn't include reli- 
gion; and there is no highest and best 
religion that does not throw its doors 
wide open to knowledge, education, 
truth. True culture includes education 
of the whole man — hand, intellect, will, 
conscience, religious nature. Anything 
short of that is defective. The perfect, 
complete man, physiciJly, mentally, 
morally, spiritually — that and nothing 
less than that must be our aim. 

7. Unitarianism stands for union, at 
least the union of fraternity and co-ope- 
ration, between all Christian sects and 
denominations — and in the only way 
that such union can ever be realized, viz.. 
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by putting the emphasis solely upon 
those great central, simple doctrines and 
principles that are common to them all, 
and really the inspiration and soul of 
them all. It isn't over the Golden Rule, 
or Paul's grand chapter on charity, or 
the Lord's Prayer, or the Beatitudes, or 
love to God and man, that the various 
sects contend and divide; but over 
forms, and ceremonies and speculative 
dogmas that do not touch the moral or 
spiritual life of men. When Jesus was 
asked to state what was the essence of 
his religion, he said that it was summed 
up in the two commands: Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself. Unitarian- 
ism is the one form of Christianity to- 
day that lays down these simple com- 
mands of the great teacher as its sole 
and sufficient foundation, and invites 
all to unite on these and these alone. 

J. T. 8. 



THE WESTERN CONFERENCE: 
"WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 

Several articles, written in a concilia- 
tory spirit, with the well-known initials, 
" W. C. G." appear in the recent num- 
bers of Unity, In them, Mr. Gannett, 
in view of the approaching Annual Meet- 
ing, endeavors to meet the objections 
which froili two different sides, have en- 
countered the " Ethical Basis " action of 
last year. 

Some friends in the West, notably 
Revs. D. Utter, T. B. Forbush and J. H. 
Crooker, have objected to that action as 
a violation of '' Congregationalism," in 
that it assumed a position for our West- 
em Churches, as a whole, on which only 
the separate churches themselves are 
really qualified to make any declaration. 
Mr. Gannett frankly admits that there 
is something in this objection, that the 
" specific terms " in which the Cincin- 
nati resolution tried to " formulate the 
church's fellowship " now seem to him 
"too roundly put," and he therefore 
suggests that at the approaching Confer- 
ence it be " reconsidered and again sub- 
mitted, this time under such a preamble 
as will make it only the thought of the 
majority, binding none, and always open 
to revision.^ ^ We have for our own part 
aeyer felt this objection, believing that 



if Congregationalism allows people to 
organize, there is nothing inconsistent 
in their declaring what they arganize for, 
so that it is not necessary for us to dis- 
cuss ii 

The main difficulty, however, was that 
to which this magazine has drawn, and 
steadily held, attention, viz., that the 
Cincinnati resolution publicly pro- 
claimed for Unitarianism a basis, in its 
essence purely ethical, — indistinguisha- 
ble from that of the Ethical Culture so- 
cieties — leaving out religion (hitherto 
our very ratson d'etre), as non-essential 
and optional. On such a basis a large 
proportion of Western Unitarians, in- 
cluding our strongest Western Churches, 
felt it— and still feel it — impossible to 
stand. Mr. Gannett and his friends 
treat this view of what was done as a 
mere false impression, largely created by 
ourselves. But this is mere blindness to 
facts. This understanding of their ac- 
tion was the only one that could be put 
upon it. As a fact it was so interpreted 
by the whole press, secuAar and religious, 
and trumpeted over the country in various 
tones of wonder, before a word of ouxs 
had appeared on the subject. It was so 
interpreted by the Ethical Culture socie- 
ties, the Free Religious Association, and 
the Index, as well as by the organs of 
the various denominations. It has con- 
sequently created a wide-spread and 
most injurious impression, which has 
been felt as a mischief and hindrance to 
our work from Maine to New Orleans. 
Mr. Gannett has earnestly contended 
that this whole impression is a mistake 
and a misrepresentation; but he recog- 
nizes that it exists, and earnestly desires 
to meet it. But howf We do not know 
that we could have a more curious illus 
tration of his apparent inability to put 
himself in the place of other people and 
really to appreciate their difficulty! For 
he begins by translating our difficulty 
into a phrase of his own, and then, not un- 
naturally, finds it quite easy to show how 
it may be met in a way which ought, he is 
convinced, to be satisfactory. He says 
that our real want is, "a choral affirma- 
tion of what Unitarians usually believe," 
and he proposes therefore to supplement 
the Cincinnati resolution, which pro- 
claimed a purely ethical object, by a 
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statement of *' the things most commonly 
believed to-day among ns," this state- 
ment, also, to be clearly put as " always 
open to restatement, and to be regarded 
only as the thought of the majority." 

Well, we welcome the suggestion be- 
cause of the desire which it evinces to 
find a way of reuniting our Western 
Churches. Therein, really, lies its hope- 
fulness, for we must admit that in the 
suggestion itself we cannot see any prac- 
tical utility. We ask for " bread," and 
are offered not indeed any longer a 
"stone" but a complicated and indi- 
gestible piece of theological conf ection- 
•ery! We ask for some clear, brief word 
to indicate that the Conference, as an 
organization of our churches for mis- 
sionary work, is a religious organization, 
working for a distinctly religious object, 
and we are offered a wholly irrelevant 
statement of what kind of religion the 
majority of Unitarians believe! 

How this may appear to those who at- 
tend the approaching Conference, we 
cannot foretell. But, for ourselves, we 
have simply to repeat what we said when 
Mr. Gannett proposed this before — for 
it is only the rejected part of his Cin- 
cinnati platform over again — that this is 
of no use. Mr. Gannett entirely mis- 
takes the need. Nobody asks for, no- 
body wants, any '' choral affirmation" of 
what kind of religion Unitarians gener- 
ally believe. What is needed — and the 
past misconception only makes it more 
necessary — is, that the Western Confer- 
ence shall clearly state in publishing its 
existence at all, that it is a religious in- 
stitution existing for religious work and 
worship. We do not want any persons 
excluded who on the broadest interpreta- 
tion of religion are willing to join it and 
help its work. But, the more its doors 
be opened wide, the more it needs dis- 
tinctly to state what it is for. The mere 
name " Unitarian " ought to be suffi- 
cientlv indicative of this, and a few 
years ago was so. But Mr. Gannett and 
his friends have so caused this meaning 
to be confused (in the idea that a time 
had come for widening it) that nothing 
will be of any avail now that does not 
put the religious character and object of 
the Conference unmistakably. 



No, as far as we can see, the only 
courses which can really re-unite our 
Western churches, are these: Either to 
rescind all declarations of the Confer- 
ence subsequent to the preamble of 1875, 
restoring that as the published invitation 
to the world, — or, like the National Con- 
ference, leave practical work and mis- 
sionary organization to the American 
Unitarian Association, and become sim- 
ply a gathering under the auspices of 
our Western Churches for religious con- 
sultation and encouragement, entirely 
open to all who like to attend. 

The first plan* has the advantage of 
simply falling back on a statement orig- 
inally drawn up and put forward by Mr. 
Gannett's own friends. 

The second plan has the merit of be- 
ing that recommended by the Christian 
Register, which throughout has been 
friendly to the Cincinnati action, and 
that on which all our other conferences 
are organized. 

We cordially wish that one or the 
other plan might be adopted. But 
whatever it is, it must be adopted by our 
Unity friends themselves. If they really 
wish, as we believe, to reunite our forces, 
it will not be difficult, if they will simply 
take account of the obstacles as others 
feel them, instead of as they think others 
ought to feel them, and then themselves 
take such a step as may win back the 
confidence of our churches by fairly rep- 
resenting their essentially refigious char- 
acter. 



MY DAY. 



I suffer pain, I suffer loss; 
No crown is mine; I bear the cross 
Of poverty, and strangers turn 
On me those icy looks that bum. 

A frowning height; a sky o'ercast 
With drifting clouds; a chillinff blast. 
And creeping shadows long and gray, 
And lonely toil — this is my day! — 

My day without; within I sing 
Another chime — a blossoming spring, 
Where sun-rays glint and warm winds blow, 
And flowers of hope spring fur and grow; 

Where deep, sweet memories sooth my pain. 
And bring me all I've lost again; 

♦ Returning to the Preamble of 1875—" The Western 
Oonference conditlonB its fellowship on no dogmatic 
test, but welcomes all thereto who desire to work with 
it in advancing the Kingdom of God.'' 
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Nor shadow grim, nor deepening night 
Can dim the white star of faith's light. 

And nought I care for frown or scorn: 
Friendless I'm thought, despised, forlorn; 
Yet who can this fair Presence be, 
With mein of wondrous majesty? 

My Friend, my Elder Brother, he. 
Who gentle converse holds with me! 
So this, O World, unfeeling, gay. 
Unknowing, cold, — this is my day. 

FLORENCE E. WELD. 



THE ECONOMY OF LIFE. 
A Sermon by Rev. William H. Lyon. 

" He took the five loaves and the two flehee, and, 
looking np to heaven, he blessed and brake, and gave 
the loaves to hie disciples, and the disciples to the 
multitude. And they did all eat and were filled ; and 
thev took np of the fragments that remained twelve 
baskets fall. And they that had eaten were about five 
thousand men, besides women and children.'' — Matt. 
14: 19-21. 

Very much of the modem belief in 
the miracles of Jesus rests upon admi- 
ration of his character. It has seemed 
natural that one so good and pure 
should have power over the material 
world. In fact, the human heart is 
deeply determined to believe that good- 
ness must prosper outwardly, that nature 
is the slave of character, that the world 
was made by a moral being, and may be 
mastered by moral beings. We are 
never surprised that bad people should 
be drowned or burned. But we cannot 
help being shocked when harm comes 
to the good. We have an indomitable 
ooi^viction that the material world is, or 
ought to be, the friend of goodness. 
Hence it has been easy to believe that 
the great saints should work miracles, . 
that is, should control the powers of 
nature. No miracles are told of Alex- 
ander the Great, or Julius Caesar, or 
Charlemagne, mighty as they were in 
mind. But they are told of half -clad 
prophets and ragged saints, of pale nuns 
and lonely hermits. What men cannot 
believe of the greatest intellects they do 
believe of pure and holy souls, however 
obscure and humble they may be. And 
so the perfect character of Jesus has 
made it easy for the world to believe in 
his perfect power over nature. It has 
seemed a matter of course that he 
should walk on the water, create food by 
his word, and escape the last enemy- - 
Death. In him humanitv seems to re- 
gain the power that was lost in Adatn. 



The first man, the world has believed, 
was exempt from the tyranny of nature, 
and remained so as long as he was inno- 
cent. He had no labor, sickness, pain, 
or death. The earth and all that thereon 
is were under his control. But he sinned 
and at once the world of nature rose 
above him, and became his master. 
Hence the hunger, toil, pain, and death 
of mankind. But as holiness returned 
to the earth in men like Moses and 
Elijah, the power over nature returned 
with it. Hence their miracles. So 
when the perfect man came in Jesus, the 
perfect control of the material world 
which was in the first Adam was restored 
to the second Adam. 

But what is the power of working 
miracles ? Essentially it is the ability 
to take the things which everybody has 
and to do with them what nobody else 
can do. The lake on which Jesus 
walked was the same lake as that into 
which Peter sank. The water which he 
turned into wine was the common drink- 
ing water of the household. The few 
loaves and fishes which he made enough 
for the multitude were the same that his 
disciples had despaired over. The real 
miracle was that anyone should do so 
much with so little. It was a revelation 
of how much can be done with this com- 
monplace world that lies about us, if 
only we know how to do it. 

Let us grant to the modern worldy 
therefore, its doubt as to whether Jesus 
ever did the special miracles recorded 
of him. Let us allow men to say that 
he never fed the five thousand with the 
fiyQ loaves and the two fishes, and gath- 
ered up more at the end than he had at 
the beginning. It is of small importance 
to us just now whether he did or not- 
But it is important that we believe the 
suggestion which it gives us, — ^that as 
the mind and heart and soul grow they 
gain power to make out of the common 
things of life what a smaller nature could 
not make. The miracle of the loaves 
and fishes is done every day where there 
are men and women large enough to do 
it. 

Look at the miracle as it is seen in 
historv. What is the difference between 
civilization and barbarism but the power 
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to take the common elements of the nat- 
ttral world and make them feed wants 
which in the savage are starved ? Here 
is this cultivated city of Boston. Here is 
l^is energetic and highminded New Eng- 
land. Here is this great country of ours, 
destined to be the center and home of 
the best life of the world. Yet we live 
on the same soil as the Indians walked 
over. Here are the same streams, the 
same rocks, the same trees, the same 
electric currents, the same signs of 
metals and minerals. But the Indians 
could get only bare subsistence, a nar- 
row life not much above that of the deer 
that they hunted. All that large range 
of human nature which lies above mere 
existence went starved and stunted. 
But the man of civilization steps in, 
looks around, and moves his hands, 
and, behold, the world that seemed 
hardly enough to feed the animal side 
of human nature now supplies a multi- 
tude of desires. The same loaves and 
fishes are here, but the man is here now 
who knows how to make the most of 
them. At his touch the rocks open and 
yield gold, iron, and oil, the soil springs 
to life in wheat and com, the steams 
torn the wheels of countless mills, the 
vagabond winds waft the ships along 
river and over sea, the lightning follows 
an iron path as obediently as the loco- 
motive, and humbly carries messages. 
The thirst for knowledge is fed from the 
land and sea and sky till it grows into 
sciences. The old landscapes unfold 
new beauties to the eye of the artist. 
Becks, pictures, buildings, — there is no 
end to the multiplication of the few 
loaves and fishes on which the poor sav- 
age starved. So the legend of sacred 
writ becomes the fact of secular life, and 
the multitude of human capacities are 
fed on what seemed hardly enough for 
a few. 

But let us come closer to the individ- 
ual life. Keeping still to the material 
side of the matter, are there not people 
who have the power to make a little go a 
great deal farther than anybody else 
can ? Take it in a very humble aspect, 
have you not known good wives and 
mothers who have the gift of making 
cheerful and comfortable homes out of 



means that seem utterly insufficient? 
Somehow the literal loaves and fishes 
last a good while with them. The barrel 
of meal and the cruse of oil have a won- 
derful power of holding out. The gro- 
cers' and the marketmen's bills are not 
large, and yet there is enough, and 
something left over for the poor. And 
those other prosaic elements of comfort- 
able housekeeping, the furniture and the 
carpets and the clothing, — it is a mys- 
tery, the neighbors say, how they can 
all be supplied out of that little income. 
It is a gift, they say, — a genius. Yes, it 
is the gift of miracles, which St. Paul 
said that some of the early Christians 
had, and which has never left the world 
since. It is the triumph of mind over 
matter. It is the wonder of the loaves 
and fishes daily worked in the humble 
household. 

You can see it, too, in the ecomony of 
time. There are the same twenty-four 
hours in the day for everybody. Yet some 
people's lives starve on them, while 
others are fed into a rich and productive 
activity. " I don't know how it is," 
many of us say, " but the days slip by 
and nothing gets done." We compare 
our lives with some others that began 
about the same time with ours, and we 
are astonished to see how much more 
they have done with the same months 
and years. Here is the secret of th^t 
common reluctance to tell one's 'age 
which grows with the years. It is not 
that we are ashamed of the years, but of 
the little we have done with them. We 
are grieved not to have the gift we can 
see in others, the power of making the 
most of tima It is again the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. 

Is it not the same with health? 
Physical strength is a great thing to 
have. But it is beautiful to see how 
much has been done by people of little 
strength and feeble health. There is 
something heroic in the way in which 
some people who have diseases or weak- 
nesses, which many \^uld think justified 
a life of idleness and coddling, neverthe- 
less lay out great work, and, with 
determination and careful management, 
get it done. It is almost incredible that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose colossal 
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labor is one of the trimnplis of the age, 
should be a man of slender health ; or 
that John Richard Green should have 
written those beautiful and yet reliable 
histories of England, when he was dying 
with consumption. And we aU know 
such heroic cases in humbler stations. 
It is the old miracle again: a little made 
to go a great way by the power of a 
stout heart. 

In general, they have the same power 
who achieve success in life out of dis- 
couraging circumstances of any kind. 
The disciples could have fed the multi- 
tude easily, if they had had two hundred 
pennyworth of bread. It would be no 
wonder if young men whose fathers have 
money enough to put them through 
school and college should become fine 
scholars, or if those who were launched 
into active life with capital and influence 
and patronage should accumulate wealth. 
But that men who began life in poverty 
and toil, reading, like Lincoln, by the 
light of the fire in the chimney comer, 
learning to speak, like Henry Clay, 
under the tree on the edge of the corn- 
field, should reach eminence; or that men 
who had no capital but their wits, and 
no influence but their own, and no 
patronage but that which their ability 
gained, should come to control great 
lines of business and travel, — that is the 
wonder. How could they make so much 
out of so little? How could they take 
those scanty opportunities, those barren 
prospects, those discouraging circum- 
stances, and expand and develop them 
into a broad, successful life ? It is in 
the man. The world is much the same 
for all. It is the unaccountable gift of 
working miracles, — of making the few 
loaves and fishes go round a great multi- 
tude of achievements. 

And if we turn from this outward 
success to the higher and inward success 
of life, we find the same thing at the 
bottom. What is the secret of happiness ? 
Certainly it does not necessarily lie in 
the abundance of anything outward. It 
is wonderful how much people can have, 
— health, wealth, friends, money, bright 
prospects, — and get little or no happiness 
out of them. It may be that the same 
man will be happier rich than poor. 



healthy than diseased; but the real 
foundation must be laid in the man him- 
self. If there is seed in the ground, the 
fertilizer will increase the crop; but if 
there be no seed there, no amount of 
dressing will make any difference. The 
surroundings of life may nourish, but 
they do not create the germ of happi- 
ness. On the other hand, it is wonder- 
ful how much happiness some people 
can extract out of almost nothing that is 
commonly counted necessary for it. You 
and I think we should be miserable if we 
were crippled permanently. Perhaps 
we should. But we go into some poor 
cripple's room with our faces all made 
up for sympathy and condolence, and 
we find he does not need it half as much 
as we did yesterday with the headache. 
There is something very strange in it,— 
something very wonderful about this 
contentment. But it is the old miracle 
again, — the power to make a little go a 
great way. And you go into some poor 
man's house, where tiiere is not much 
more money than just to pay the bills, 
and where life as a whole seems to you 
very thin and bare compared to your own ; 
but you find that in that house, and in a 
multitude like it, the inhabitants have 
learned something that books do not 
teach, and money cannot buy, — the 
power to make a little go a great way: 
not, as you saw in the other house, to- 
wards feeding the body alone, but 
towards keeping heart and soul healthy. 
I do not mean that there is any more 
happiness there than in many a house 
where there is everything to be happy 
with, but then it is not much of a miracle 
to make life happy with two hundred 
pennyworth of bread. The miracle 
comes in where there are only five loaves 
and two fishes, and yet everybody is 
satisfied. 

It is just the same with enjoying the 
future, as it is with enjoying the pre- 
sent. It is wonderful out of what small 
materials people can xoake hopefulness. 
There are some poor souls who are de- 
spondent even in the face of the brightest 
prospects, — ^because human futures al- 
ways have a little possibility of trouble 
in them, always a little cloud on the 
horizon away off, no bigger than a man's 
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hand, that may swell into a storm. But 
these poor sotds always see that cloud of 
possibility, and not the wide and bright 
sky around it, and fret and worry for 
fear life is to go hard with them. If 
they only had the two hundred penny- 
worth of bread, that perfect certainty of 
success which no man can have in this 
world, how hopeful they would be ! 
What all men need is what some men 
have, — ^the power of feeding hope with 
scanty material, — not that false hope 
which is ignorance, but that true hope 
which sees all the darkness, and yet 
looks confidently for the brightness be- 
yond. For when nothing can be done, 
and nothing is yet decided, it is surely 
much better to hope for the best than to 
dread the worst. And he who, when 
other people can gather no hope from 
the prospect, can so manage the slender 
material as to feed both himself and 
others into cheerfulness and confidence, 
— ^he has wrought the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. 

Perhaps we see now that Jesus, and his 
disciples represent two classes of people 
who are always in the world. The 
disciples are types of that large part of 
mankind who mangnify the power of 
circumstances too much, and who are 
always crying out, " Oh, if I only had, 
then I would do, I would become^ I 
would succeed." And there is just 
enough real need of circumstances to 
keep the cry going. To a certain extent 
the wherewithal is indispensable. We 
cannot live without food, nor be warm 
without clothing. We are dependent to 
some extent upon what we have as well 
as upon what we are. But as work re- 
quires the workman as well as the tools, 
so a life that shall be successful in any 
way requires the man as well as the 
circumstances. On the whole, humanity 
needs to be roused to its own ability to 
do more than to its need of something 
to do with. There are few people who 
do not need to be stirred up to a be- 
lief in their own powers, to a sense of 
what they can do just where they are, 
and just as they are. Men need to be 
shown their superiority to circumstances, 
and taught how to grow from within out, 
instead of merely from without in. 



Jesus stands as the type and the 
teacher of that strong and self -centered 
life that does not cry for more tools, 
but sets at work with what it has, 
makes the most of life as it is, and sup- 
plies the outward lack from the inward 
fidness. He always spoke to the center 
of a man's own life. Are there troubles, 
obstacles, difficulties in your way? 
" Verily, I say unto you, if ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, 'Remove hence to 
yonder place,' and it shall remove, and 
nothing shall be impossible to you." It 
all comes back on the man himself. 
Jesus was a believer in the powers of 
man himself, and he always tried to stir 
men into the same belief. 

And what he taught he was. His 
whole life was a miracle of loaves and 
fishes, a miracle no one can doubt be- 
cause all Christian history testifies to it. 
Consider what that life was outwardly 
and you will see how true this is. To 
be the son of the village carpenter, to have 
no influence of rabbi or scribe behind 
him, to see his teaching irreconcilably 
opposed by the ingrained thought of his 
people, and to know that persecution, 
disgrace, and death were waiting for him 
not far ahead, — surely these are very 
scanty materials to make any kind of 
success out of. Five loaves and two 
fishes are abundance in comparison for 
the work they had to do. And yet, as 
we look at the civilized nations of the 
world, all eagerly calling themselves 
by his name and resenting any attempt 
to take from them the proud title of 
Christian,— at the innumerable multi- 
tude of churches, where his name and 
precepts are proclaimed, and still more 
at the undeniable lift which his life has 
given to the general level of the world's 
character, — then we understand what 
the real miracle of the loaves and fishes 
the feeding of the world's life out 
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of one scantily furnished and obscurely 
placed, but wonderfully strong and self- 
multiplying life. The power of a single 
soul to feed the multitude, if only it is 
real bread itself ! That is the miracle 
that concerns us most, — not simply the 
triumph of soul over circumstance for 
our own good, but the power of life to 
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feed life; the po>^er of genuine strength 
of character to distribute itself without 
limit. They are great men who add to 
the world's comfort and luxury, who in- 
vent useful things, or discover new 
forces. But greater are the men who 
feed the souls of humanity out of their 
souls, — the Pauls, the Luthers, the Chan- 
nings, the Emersons, — ^who elevate the 
ideals of society, increase its hopeful- 
ness, deepen its earnestness, and raise 
the level and spirit of its life with the 
strength of their single God- fed lives. 
They are the greatest workers of mira- 
cles among mankind. 

And this is the miracle that every 
man can work and does work, often with^ 
out knowing it. He cannot keep him- 
self to himself. The integrity, the wis- 
dom, the cheerfulness, the sympathy 
that are in him multiply around him in- 
definitely in all the lives that touch his 
life, and in all the lives that come from 
him and them. And the old miracle is 
renewed in this, too, that the more he 
gives, the more he has left. No one 
ever gave of his sympathy to anybody 
iiL trouble without having the power of 
sympathy increased in him. If he try to 
explain anything to ignorance, his own 
understanding of it clears up. If he tries 
to pour into the public mind his hatred 
of shams or abuses, that hatred grows 
in and by the giving. And when at last 
he has done his work, and cheered up 
the sorrowful, and stirred. the righteous 
indignation of the careless, and made 
the ignorant understand, he is serener 
himself, stronger for the right, and wiser 
in the truth, than when he began to act. 
Instead of five loaves and two fishes, he 
has twelve baskets full, — a larger heart, 
a stronger will, a clearer head. 



TWO PRAYERS FOR LITTLE ONES. 

MORNING. 

Now I wake and see the light; 

■'TIS God hath kept me through the night. 

I pray to Him that through mis day — 

In all I do, or think, or say, — 

I may be kept from harm and sin, 

And so be pure and good within. 

EVENING. 

Here on my little bed I lie, 
And thank thee, Father, in the sky, 
For all the blessings of the day 
Which thou has sent along my way. 



Be thou my guardian while I sleep, 
Thy holy angels near me keep, 
To bring me peace from heaven above, 
And till my heart with trust and love. 
Buffalo, April 10. g. w. c. 

THE ANCIENT WATERWORKS OF 
JERUSALEM. 

Rev. George St. Clair, George Daw- 
son's successor in the Church of the 
Savior, Birmingham, Eng., has just 
published a capital popular account of 
the recent explorations and discoveries 
in Jerusalem. One of the most inter- 
esting passages is the following ac- 
couni of Sir Charles W arisen' s investi- 
gation into the Pool of Siloam, and the 
curious provision for the water supply 
of the city, of which it formed a part: 

"Where the Tyropoeon Valley and 
the Kedron run into one — we have the 
Pool of Siloam. About the identity of 
this Pool there is no mistake whatever; 
it is the very place to which Jesus, ac- 
cording to the Fourth Gospel, sent the 
blind man, saying, * Go to the Pool of 
Siloam and wash,' — and he went and 
washed, and came seeing : the very 
place, the Jews would tell you, to which 
a Levite went on the Feast-day, carry- 
ing a golden pitcher, that he might fill 
it with the sacred water to pour over 
the sacrifices in the Temple — a service 
about which he may have been engaged 
when Jesus lifted up his voice on that 
last great day of the feast and cried, 
* If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink ! ' Well, this Pool of 
Siloam is not a spring; the water comes 
from a point higher up the valley. The 
underground channel through which it 
flows had been passed through by Dr. 
Robjnson in 1838, and by Colonel Wil- 
son in 1864 ; and now Warren determined 
to thoroughly explore it. He went down 
into the Pool of Siloam with two asso- 
ciates. The Pool they found to be 50 
feet long, 18 wide and 18 deep, with a 
little water at the bottom of it. There 
was an arched passage leading away to- 
wards the north — 16 feet high to begin 
with; but as they passed along it nar- 
rowed down to 10 feet, 6 feet, 4 feet, 
22 inches. By this time they were on 
their hands and knees, in three or four 
inches of water, carrying pencil and 
paper in one hand, making compass 
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observations of all the windings of the 
passage, and taking the candle for the 
most part in their mouth. Suddenly 
the water began to rise — from three 
inches to ten — and the passage nar- 
rowed down to 14 inches altogether. 
Only 4 inches of breathing room above 
the water? Now they were on their 
backs to get the air, and at this point 
Captain Warren swallowed a part of his 
pencil and was nearly choked. And 
things might have been even more 
serious, for the rising of the water two 
or three inches more would have 
drowned the whole party. As it was, 
they were four hours following all the 
sinuosities of this rock-cut passage be- 
fore they emerged to the light of day, 
at a point higher up the vaJley called 
the Virgin's Fountain, which is the 
true spring from which the waters of 
SUoam come. 

" Another day they began theu* jour- 
ney at the Virgin's Fount, and after 
going 67 feet along a passage — 50 feet 
towards Siloam and 17 feet in another 
direction, through which 17 feet they 
had to cut their way through the accu- 
mulated silt of ages — they discovered a 
shaft leading up through the solid stone 
of the hill, with perpendicular sides. 
They were determined to ascend this 
shaft ; so bringing planks, they fixed 
them against the sides of it, and erect- 
ing a platform at the height of 20 feet, 
they rose to that, and began to build 
another. Presently, lighting a piece of 
magnesium wire to see their where- 
abouts, they were alarmed to notice, at 
the height of 20 feet above their heads, 
a loose piece of masonry weighing 8 
cwt., just ready to come down ! A word 
might have brought it down ; but they 
were careful not to speak a word the 
one to the other. Proceeding silently 
and carefully, they got safely past it, 
but then had to ascend a slope of 45*^, 
with a number of large stones resting 
on it — and scarcely resting, so that the 
touch of a foot would have sent them 
back into the shaft, blocking up that 
shaft through which they entered and 
by which they hoped to escape, if it did 
not carry them down also and make a 
jelly of them. Beyond the slope were 



recesses and corridors, and presently a 
second shaft, going higher up and also 
lower down. In the corridors and recesses 
they found pieces of pottery and lamps, 
and a cooking vessel — evidence that the 
place had been a place of refuge at some 
time. Evidence, too, that it had been 
a secret means of supplying the city 
with water ; for the opening at last (or 
it may be plainer to say the entrance at 
first) would be on the Hill of Ophel 
within the fortifications — virtually with- 
in the city — so that when Jerusalem was 
besieged they would be able to stop 
up the pools and fountains outside the 
city, cutting off the water-supply from 
the enemy, while those within the walls 
could get as much of the pure e ement 
as they pleased. In proof that they 
used the shaft for this purpose, we hare 
a cistern scooped out of the bottom of 
it, we have an iron ring let into the 
stone at the top af it — a ring which 
may have served as an attachment &>r 
the rope that let down the bucket; 
and then in the Scriptures we have ref- 
erences to such practices : Hezekiah 
said, ' Why should the King of Assyria 
come and find much water V So lie 
stopped up the pools and fountains out- 
side the city, and the brook that ran 
through the midst of the land — ^taking 
care at the same time, by the means be 
adopted, that his own people should not 
go short of that necessary of life. 

" While speaking of this rock-cut pas- 
sage and shaft, I may mention a very 
interesting suggestion, made by Rev. 
W. F. Birch, that (if it be so ancient) it 
may even be ' the gutter ' which Joab 
ascended when he captured the city for 
David (2 Sam. v. 8). David said on that 
day, * Whosoever gettethup to the gutter 
and smiteth the Jebusites shall be chief 
and captain. ' The Revised Version gives 
the word * watercourse,' instead of gut- 
ter; and possibly the phrase should run, 
'Whosoever gets up the watercourse,' 
instead of * gets up to ' it. The sugges- 
tion is that Joab and his trusty follow- 
ers removed the stones with which the 
fountain had been blocked, ascended the 
shaft 3,000 years before Captain War- 
ren did so, and appeared suddenly 
within the fortifications, to the conster- 
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nation of the lame and the blind who 
had been placed, in bravado, as a suffi- 
cient guard upon the impregnable walls. 
The stream connecting these two Pools 
was probably *the waters of Siloah,' 
which ' flowed softly,' i. e. silently, not 
being heard because tinderground." 



UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY. 
IF. MELIUS AND DAVID AS OPPONENTS. 

David's last attempt to make peace 
does not succeed, and from this time on 
the former co workers stand face to face 
as bitter enemies. 

Melius, looking round on Europe, 
perceives what a great power Calvinism 
is, and that not only in Switzerland, the 
once papal seat of Calvin, but also in 
France and England, as well as in Scot- 
land, there is no place where such heret- 
ics as the Unitarians would be tolerated, 
and he thinks, " Shall this little comer 
called Transylvania be an exception ?" 

David was fully aware of bis enemy's 

designs, ffis position is more difficult 

than ever; he is still a Calvinist bishop, 

and most of his friends really belong to 

\that church. What must he do ? 

" The word of God abideth forever;" 
" Happy are they who endure;" " Truth 
shall make you free." These high 
thoughts came to David as a revelation, 
and thenceforth he did not hesitate to 
accept the challenge. First of all he re- 
signed his bishopric. He was aware 
that he had the king on his side, and felt 
assured that the cause of truth would not 
be left without upholders. Indeed, a 
large number of the nobility of Transyl- 
vania and most of the professors and 
ministers declared themselves with him. 
The three years' war on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity now began. 

The History of Protestantism can 
hardly show a richer harvest of mental 
production than that of the Transyl- 
vanian Unitarians during those three 
years, viz., 1567, 1568 and 1569. 

They were not satisfied by the victories 
won in almost every open disputation, 
but ministers and professors, with David 
at their head, worked up the questions, 
discussed, wrote books, and had them 
published. To their great advantage. 



King Sigismund provided a press for 
them at Fehervar. To cover the ex- 
penses of printing, the rich nobility came 
to their assistance. Hoffhalter (Skrze- 
tuski) a Polish refugee of noble birth, 
took charge of the press, and learning 
the Hungarian language, produced such 
splendid editions of Hungarian and 
Latin works as would do honor to the 
press of to-day. 

In order to give some idea of the 
literary character of this period, I will 
describe some portions of works by Peter 
Melius, and by Francis David himself. 
Melius' book is entitled '* Debteczen " or 
" Short Confession," and was published 
soon after the separation. In it Melius 
openly declares that such heretics (re- 
ferring to David and his friends) have not 
been tolerated in any country. He, 
Melius, is not content to give his own 
views, but takes great pains to criticize 
his adversaries, and here he knows no 
moderation. Losing his temper, he uses 
such expressions as are contrary to all 
good feeling and Christian brotherhood. 
He explains that, according to the 20th 
chapter of the 5th book of Moses, 
Jehovah is written " Elohim,^^ which is 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, therefore 
one Jehovah, for all three are one in bear- 
ing witness. " Therefore," he conclude^, 
"the followers of Servetus, who deny 
that the one God is three, are liars." 

Article V says that " heretics are to be 
stoned,^^ and again. Art. 65, " that here- 
tics shall be excommunicated, and must 
be killed." 

We hear in these words the echoes of 
the famous saying of Calvin with regard 
to Servetus: " Nam si venerit, modo valeat 
mea auctoritas vivum exire nuncquam 
patiar." * 

To this book of Melius', Francis David 
and his friends made answer in an ex- 
tensive work, criticizing his statements. 

This book is dedicated to the king, and 
in the dedicatory letter we find such 
sentences as the following: "There is 
no greater piece of folly than to try to 
exercise a power over conscience and 
soul, both of which are subject only to 
their Creator." 

Against the words and expression of 

* Quoted by C. Beard, Hibbert Lectures, 1883, p. ^4« 
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Melius above noted the book has no- 
thing to say; on the contrary the writers 
pray the king to preserve their enemies 
from any danger, that they may be free 
to write and do whatever they please. 
"It will be God himself," they say, 
" who shall take his work under his 
own care and protection, and who shall 
make those who are true to him to 
advance, even as he made Christ, in 
wisdom and age, and in favor with God 
and men." 

The book gives Melius' " Confession " 
as well as that of David in answer thereto. 
We already know the latter one, pretty 
nearly, for he makes the same distinction 
between God and Jesus Christ, that he 
made in his "Confession" quoted in 
Article III. He acknowledges the in- 
strumentality of Christ in the creation 
of the world, and in this sense uses the 
word God also in reference to him. The 
" Confession " says, " We do not say of 
the Son of God, that he i^ an invisible, 
immortal being, above all, or cause of 
himself, for what he has he got from 
the Father." 

In the remainder David criticizes 
Melius' book and cuts it to pieces with 
Tiis strong arguments, which he takes 
from the Bible and from his own 
conscience. 

A very useful part of the work is the 
history of Christian doctrine from the 
beginning down to his own time. This 
portion testifies to David's wide knowl- 
edge, and convinces us that he was per- 
fectly acquainted with all phases of 
Christian doctrine. 

The most objectionable part is at the 
end of the book, where David paints the 
figures of the Trinity in six different 
groups. These pictures must have of- 
fended the Trinitarians greatly. The 
almost total destruction of all the copies 
indeed go to prove this supposition. It 
was in these pictures that David answered 
those offensive expressions which Melius 
used against him. The book made a great 
impression on. the followers of David, 
but aroused the anger of Melius and his 
friends to such a pitch that a few years 
later David had to pay for it witii his 
own life. 

George Boros. 



NEBRASKA. 

" The earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the eons of Ood/^ 

O greenly undulating far beyond our bounded 
vision, 

Out-reaching toward the heaven that bends to 
meet in soft collision — 

The Holy Spirit broods above, and from the 
jeweled flowers 

The western wind, a censer-boy, wafts per- 
fume thro' the hours. 

O, ploughman brave, now manifest your son- 
ship unto God : 

With earnest spirit, reverent hand, upturn the 
fragrant sod. 

The creature dumb, expectant, waits your 
strong, redeeming hand — 

And smiles its answer back in waving wheat 
o'er all the land. 

May sin-worn souls by labor here be strength- 
ened and made pure. 

By buffeting with storm and drought made 
manful to endure 

Temptation's awful onset, giving back each 
blow for blow. 

With a might the dreamy onlooker and idle 
cannot know. 

Swing on, O .western wind, the censers of the 

prairie flowers! 
Creation waits in earnest expectation thro' th^ 

hours. 
May sons of God make manifest their spirit 

and their truth: 
By honest labor banishing all sin and pain 

and ruth. ' 

A. IT* S. 



OUR INDIAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The Montana Industrial School for Indian 
children established by the American Unita- 
rian Association, among the Crows, is now in 
operation. More than half its present quota 
of pupils are already enrolled, and as the 
Montana roads become passable the whole 
number, thirty, will doubtless be under in- 
struction. 

A large proportion of the pupils are boys, 
while most of the contributions of clothing 
and material thus far have been for girls. 
Clothing, new or worn, and material for boys 
is much needed, and donations are solicited. 

Money contributions are also asked for. Of 
the debt on the school building and outfit, 
fifteen hundred dollars are yet unpaid, while 
our faithful workers, Mr. and Mrs. Bond, have 
not received a dollar of their very moderate 
salaries. 

The contributions for this, the only Indian 
Mission School of our denomination, have 
amounted to $5,405.09 to April 1st. Up to 
date of Mr. Bond's last account, December 
31st, the building, yet incomplete, had cost 
$3,118.49 ; furniture and io^plements, $703.65; 
live stock, insurance, provisions, etc., etc., 
$541.98. 

The utmost economy has been used. Will 
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not our Uaitarian friends rally to the support 
of this school, and furnish the means to equip 
and maintain it in a manner worthy of the 
denomination? J. F. B. Marshall. 



WOMAN'S WORK. 



A THOUGHT OR TWO FOR OUR. COMING AN- 
NIVERSARIES. 

We are approaching our annual meetings 
East and West, when the women of our de- 
nominational household are accustomed to 
render an account of the year's accomplish- 
ings and make plans for future work. What 
the accounts rendered, and what the future 
plans may be, we will not attempt to predict, 
but this we are sure of, that by far the largest 
part of the very best work done in all our 
churches will not be reported. The patient 
persistence which despite every obstacle has 
brought the Sunday-school teacher into her 
place every Sunday during the year; the 
loyalty to a cause which has filled the fam- 
ily pew with father, mother and children 
alike on rainy Sundays and bright, and has 
been brave and hopeful even when the con- 
gregation^ were very small; the kindly watch- 
ing for and speaking to the stranger which 
some quiet woman has taken as her self-im- 
posed task, and conscientiously discharged 
Sunday after Sunday; the looking out each 
Sunday to see who is absent, not for the pur- 
pose of criticism, but to know where the 
week's calls can be made useful in letting the 
absent know they were missed, and reporting 
to them some of the good things lost by ab- 
sence; — it is such work as this that makes 
church life possible, and it is such work as this 
which statistics fail to tabulate. 

Three things our women East and West 
have undertaken definitely to do, viz., to 
raise money for the spread of our faith; to 
carry on the Post-office Mission as a means to 
its spread; and to broaden and deepen that 
faith among ourselves by a study of our Uni- 
tarian literature and history. In the first 
and second we have been tolerably successful 
in the past, and I doubt not will make a fair 
showing for the year just closing. The post- 
office as a missionary agency has proved so 
successful that I have wondered whether its 
sphere might not be enlarged so as to include 
a home mission department. Why should 
the Church of Our Father, for instance, give 
time and money to send Unitarian literature 
to the dwellers in Alaska and the Sandwich 



Islands, while people living only a block 
from the church are in Egyptian darkness oo 
the subject of Unitarianism? If to every 
family within a generous radius of each of 
our churches were sent through the post-office 
a carefully selected statement of what Uni- 
tarians believe, and this were followed by an 
occasional printed sermon from some of our 
best known thinkers, or from the pastor of 
the church, a great many of our neighbors 
would find out, I imagine, and find out gladly, 
that Unitarianism is the gospel they had 
been longing for and half believing, but did 
not know that any other people held it. Our 
third department of work, namely, the or- 
ganizing of Religious Study classes, has 
proved more difficult than the other two, — 
a score of people being tound who are will- 
ing to give time or money or both to let 
others know about Unitarian Christianity, to- 
one who is willing to do some earnest and 
consecutive work, to become personally in- 
telligent in Christian history, and the nature 
and scope of our Unitarian doctrine. But if 
hard to inaugurate, the importance of this 
work becomes constantly more apparent.. 
We cannot become successful missionaries 
of a faith till we are able to give an intelli- 
gent reason for our holding it. This, very 
few, especially of our younger people to-day ^ 
can do. Yet these young people are to be 
the representatives of Unitarianism in the 
near future. Important therefore to the- 
spread of our Unitarian gospel as the Fost- 
office Mission work is recognized by all to be, 
our religious study-class work is at least 
equally important, and should receive ear- 
nest thought at our coming anniversaries. 

CINCINNATI. 

The annual meeting of the Cincinnati 
Branch of the Women's Auxiliary Conference 
was held in the vestry of the Unitarian Church, 
April 13. At the monthly meetings of this^ 
branch essays on religious or ethical 
topics are read and discussed. Essays have 
been given this year by Dr. Mary E. Osborne 
Mrs. Robert Hosea, Mrs* 8. E. Owens, Mrs. 
Geo. A. Thayer, Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Miss E. M. Patrick. 
Two more to follow are to be by MissTherese 
Kirchberger, upon "The Higher Education 
of American Girls," and Mrs. Geo. Thornton, 
upon " The Death and Resurrection of Jesus." 
The chief work of this branch is the free dis- 
tribution of Unitarian literature throughout 
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the West by means of an advertrsement, a 
work attended with marked success. The 
report shows ninety-four names on the books 
to whom literature is now being sent, fifty-one 
in Ohio, the rest scattered in eighteen States. 
The distribution of papers, sermons, etc., 
made during the year aggregates 5,154 ; of 
these 1,801 were distributed at church ; 3,353 
were sent through the mail. Seventeen books 
have been loaned and seventy-one sold, sixty- 
one of these being copies of "Miss Ellis' 
Mission," of which one hundred copies have 
been sold in Cincinnati. The following offi- 
cers were elected : President, Mrs. Fayette 
Smith; Vice-President, Mrs. George A. 
Thayer; Recording Secretary, Miss E. M. 
Patrick ; Treasurer and Librarian, Miss Belle 
Fithian. The meeting closed with the read- 
ing of an able essay on "The Miracles of 
Jesus.*' 

A SnOaESTION FROM NEW HAMPSHIBE. 

We gladly give place to the following, 
which comes from a correspondent in Mast 
Yard, N. H.: 

"One suggestion I have to make to the 
Post-office Mission. Its great usefulness is to 
unattached and isolated Unitarians. It is a 
kind of oiiurch at large, gathering in those of 
us who are deprived of the privileges enjoyed 
by town dwellers. Why not introduce the 
members to each other? There are many 
kindred spirits who will never probably meet 
in the flesh, or otherwise hear of each other, 
who would greatly enjoy a correspondence. 
The weary hours of a lonely invalid, the toil- 
some drudgery of a secluded farmer's wife, 
the discouragements of a faithful unappre- 
ciated teacher, might all be lightened by mu- 
tual communion. And the Post-office Mission 
would have the judgment necessary to intro- 
duce those who would get most good from 
such correspondence. 

I know tl^is thing has been done in some 
cases ; why not make it an especial object ? 

J. B. F." 

PROTBCTXON FOB WOBKIKG WOMl&N IN NBW 

YORK. 

*' The Working Women's Protective Union, 
—Twenty third Year, — New York City: No. 
19 Clinton Place (Eighth street),— 1886," is the 
title-page (minus the picture which occupies 
its center) of a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, which has found its way to our t&ble, 
and has proved so interesting that we would 
like to introduce it to our readers. The 
pamphlet is a report of twenty-three years' 
work done by a benevolent corporation of 
New York city in behalf of working women. 



This corporation, bearing the name, "The 
Working Women's Protective Union," de- 
clares its object to be " to promote the inter- 
ests of women who obtain a livelihood by em- 
ployments other than household service, and 
especially to provide them with legal protec- 
tion from the frauds and impositions of un- 
scrupulous employers; to assist them in pro- 
curing employment, and to open to them such 
suitable departments of labor as are not oc- 
cupied by them." 

During its first twenty-three years this so- 
ciety reports in round numbers: 

Applications made 280,000 

Employments eapplied 48,000 

Frauds prosecuted 10,000 

Amounts claimed $85,000 

Average of each claim $8.44 

And all this work of collecting $35,000 and 
furnishing employment to 48,000 applicants 
done without a cent of cost to those helped I 

What is the character of these applications, 
averaging 12,900 a year? Here is case 9,854. 
Mrs. Smith was empoyed by Mrs. Grace to 
make pillow cases at ons and a quarter cents 
eac/i! When two dozen pairs, forty-eight 
pillow cases, were finished, and Mrs. Smith 
presented the bill of sixty cents for the work, 
Mrs. Grace refused to pay it till Mrs. Smith 
had paid for the use of the sewing machine 
furnished to do the work, and also ten cents 
for a lunch whi<'h Mrs. Grace had given her 
while the work was being done. 

Case 9,970. Nine dozen Easter eggs had beeM 
ordered painted, but the Easter sales apparent- 
ly were less brisk than expected; the dealer 
found he could get along without them, and so 
refused to receive or pay the bill of $19.66 for 
painting them. Other cases were the follow- 
ing: A photographer endeavored to swindle 
a young woman out of $90, due her for de- 
signing and coloring. The wages for five days' 
sewing were withheld from another on ac- 
count of the loss of a twenty-five cent basket. 
A poor i;i^oman had bougltt a $70 sewing 
machine, to be paid for in installments. The 
death of her husband, after $65 had ben paid, 
prevented the payment of the last $5, and the 
company came and took away the machine 
and would refund nothing for the $65 paid. 
Such are a few of the cases that have grown 
into the $35,000 obtained by law for poor 
women, and this is but a small part of the 
money saved by the Union to working wom- 
en through the prestige of its name without 
process of law. A noble work, truly, but 
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only belonging in this department, by court- 
esy and by the fact that the work is done foi' 
women ; since all of the twelve directors, 
the president, vice-president, secretary, at- 
torney and treasurer of the society are men, 
and only the superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent and financial assistant are wop[ien. 
Still we are glad for the work, and for the 
noble men who are leading it. A similar 
work needs doing in many other places, and 
women can do much of it for other women. 
The women of the " Chicago Women's Club " 
have recently established a protective agency 
for women and children in that city. Let 
other women consider the needs of their 
respective cities, and other similar organiza- 
tions will come into being as the result of 
women's work. e. r. s. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

The last two tracts published by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association are James Martl- 
neau's masterly essays on " Ideal Substitutes 
for God," and " The Relation between Ethics 
and Religion." 

lir. John Burroughs opens the May Popular 
Science Monthly with a strong article on ** The 
Natural verstis the Supernatural." The paper 
is intended to vindicate the position taken in 
his article on ** Science and Theology," pub- 
lished in the December Monthly. 

We are told that the excellent hymn, tune 
and service book published a year ago by Rev, 
Oscar McCuUoch, of Indianapolis, Ind., which 
we have spoken of in a previous issue of the 
UNiTARiAN,as admirably fitted by its moderate 
fdize, low price and general excellence for use 
in our Unitarian Churches, has recently been 
adopted by Rev. J. W. Chadwick's society in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We would remind any of our readers who 
come in contact with liberal Holland people, 
that Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, pastor of the 
Liberal Christian Church at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., edits a monthly called Stemm&n, the 
only liberal religious Holland paper in this 
country. Size 32 pp. Price 10 cents a num- 
ber, or $1.20 a year. Address The Liberal 
Publishing Co., 54 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

The principal contents of the April num- 
ber of the Christian Reform^ our English 
Unitarian review, are: "Miracle Pla5's," by 
Rev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A. ; " Apostles in the 
Early Church," by Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A.; "William Shaen," by Rev. P. H. 
Wickstead, M.A.; " Imperial Federation," 
by H. R. Beeton, and " The Service of Man," 
be Editor. 

The May Century contains two articles on 
the Pharoahs, with thirty illustrations. The 



special subject is the Oppressor of the Israel- 
ites, Rameses the Great. Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson, who will be remembered as the au- 
thor ot "A Photographer's Visit to Petra," 
tells the romantic story of the discovery of 
the royal mummies, as he had it from the 
finder, Brugsch Bey. 

A valuable work has been done by Thomas 
Davidson in the translation from the Italian 
of a Handbook to Dante, the original work 
being that of Giovanni A. Scartazzlne, one of 
the best Dante scholars of our time. The 
constantly increasing interest in the great 
poet has created a widespread demand for • 
special preparatory information, historical, 
biographical, and literary. The present vol- 
ume supplies that need perhaps better than 
it can be supplied elsewhere. It is published 
by Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce new 
editions of several of Henry Ward Beecher's 
books: " Norwood: or. Village Life in New 
England " (his only novel); "Yale Lectures 
on Preaching '* (the three series in one vol- 
ume); "Life Thoughts^" compiled by Irene 
H. Ovington. In addition to the " Summer 
in England, 1886," to be ready very shortly, 
they announce a volume to contain Mr. 
Beecher's "War Speeches, in England and 
America (1863)," with other material of in- 
terest touching his labors and influence dur- 
ing that great crisis of American history. 

Four sermons preached by Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, in Cent^ral Music Hall, Chicago, 
during the Sunday evenings of the latter half 
of the past winter, have been published by 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. in a neat little volume 
under the title of "Practical Piety." The 
titles of the sermons are " The Economies 0(f 
Religion," " Bread Versus Ideas," " Present 
Sanctities," and the " Claims of the Children." 
The sermons are short, bright, earnest, 
graphic in expression, often poetical in their 
Siought, and altogether among Mr. Jones' 
best 

We have received advanced sheets of 
the Eliot Memorial Number of Our Beat 
Words. Besides a portrait of Doctor Eliot, 
it contains a sketch of his life; a beautiful 
tribute from Robert Colly er; another from 
Mr. Joseph Shippen (recently read before the 
Channing Club of Chicago); others from Rev. 
Dr.' A. P. Putnam, Rev. J. 135,, Hey wood. Rev. 
Henry W. Foote; poems from Doctor Eliot, 
Mrs. Charlotte C. Eliot, and Christopher P. 
Cranch, and other matter throwing light on 
the character and work of the remarkable man 
who did such a great and lasting work for 
Unitarianism, education and philanthropy in 
St. Louis and the West. 

The new series of tracts issued by the Pa- • 
cific Coast Conference is meeting with much 
appreciation. The first on "Evolution and. 
Religion," by Prof. Le Conte, is to be reissued 
at once. Mr. Eliot's essay on the "Ethics of 
Gambling," is a fine and strong arraignment 
of our national sin. Singularly enough lit- 
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tie or nothing has been written on this great 
evil. No monographs or books exist on the 
subject This makes Mr. Eliot's tract partic- 
ularly valuable. Employers oupht to purchase 
copies of it for distribution among their em- 
ployes, and no better service to young men 
could be performed than to circulate among 
them through the Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union, the Chicago Athenaeum, Univer- 
sities, Colleges, High Schools and Bible 
Classes, this admirable essay. 

"After Dogmatic Theology, What?" is the 
suggestive title of a very thoughtful little 
book written three or four years ago by Giles 
• B. Stebbins (and now in its third edition) 
which discusses with much more than ordin- 
ary clearness and insight the rapid decadence 
of orthodox theological systems which is 
going on in our day, and then tries to answer 
the questions which no right-thinking man 
^ can fail to be interested in: What next? Is 
religion itself to perish? If not, what is 
coming to take the place of the old religion 
based on miracle, supematuralism and 
authority ? The final result to which the dif- 
ferent chapters of the book lead is, that at 
least three great realities, which after all are 
the life and substance of all noblest religion, 
will endure — show no sign of decay, but are 
steadily growing, and in the nature of things 
must grow in certainty and significance as 
long as man endures. These three funda- 
mental religious realities are God, Immor- 
tality, Duty. 

"The Problem of Fellowship in Religion: 
A Study of the Present Unitarian Situation, 
with its Lessons for all Denominations; in 
the Light of the Vote of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference at Cincinnati (May, 1886), 
and what has occurred since." By A. N. 
Alcott. p.p. 38. We have here a calm, clear, 
very able discussion, by an outsider, of some 
of the great problems that are now before the 
Unitarian body: a discussion of them as 
problems that not only concern Unitarians, 
but which every denomination must, at no. 
distant day, face; and, indeed, which in their 
essential principles have grave social and 
political bearings. The writer has evidently 
made a very thorough study of the history of 
Western Unitarianism, especially during the 
past two or three years, and his insight into 
the situation is singularly keen, penetrating 
and true. This is a masterly elucidation of 
great principles. We do not hesitate to say 
that we know of no other so able handling of 
the question of Religious Fellowship by 
any Unitarian or other writer. It should be 
read by all our people. West and East, who 
care to know how deep and far-reaching the 
problems really are that we have before us as 
a denomination. The pamphlet may be 
ordered from the office of The Unitarian, 115 
Monroe street, Chicago, free. Inclose a one 
cent stamp for postage. 

The Western Unitarian Association has 
just published a pamphlet entitled " Unita- 
rian Christianity," bearing on the grave ques- 



tion now so prominently before our body, a& 
to whether Unitarianism is or is not necessarily 
Christian or theistic. The pamphlet contains 
a sermon by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, en- 
titled " Belief a*d Fellowship," Rev. George 
Batchelor's admirable discussion of the ques- 
tion of an" Ethical JBasis "for religion, a strong 
editorial from The Inquirer oi London, Eng.,. 
entitled " Ethical or Religious." a letter from 
Prof. H. H. Barber, of Meadville on " The 
Third Party Position," and much other 
thoughtful and timely matter. The publica- 
tion can be obtained for one cent (to pay 
postage) by writing to The Western Unitarian 
Association, 115 Monroe street, Chicago, 111. 
We would suggest to any of our subscrib- 
ers who may have received the pamphlet 
(and we learn that the Association has circu- 
lated it widely) that they cannot do better 
than preserve it, and at the end of the year 
hind it with their Unitarian, for it is part of 
a most important chapter of Unitarian his- 
tory in this country. 

" Unity of God and Man," By Rev. Stop- 
ford W. Brooke, M.A. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. This volume takes its name from the 
first three sermons which together form a 
continuous treatment of the great theme indi- 
cated. The remaining discourses are " The 
Wandering Sheep," "Eternal Punishment,'?" 
"The Communion of Saints," three on 
"Atonement," two on "The Life and Char- 
acter of Joshua," "The Later Choice of 
Life," three on "Fervour" in its different 
forms of manifestation, and three on 
"Youth," "Middle Age" and "Old Age'^ 
respectively. But while the subjects are thu» 
attractive, it is in the preacher, not the 
themes, that the value of this noble book lies, 
Mr. Brooke is one of the greatest and noblest 
preachers of our generation. In his rare 
spiritual quality he reminds one of Frederick 
W. Robertson, whose biography he wrote. 
We have no American with whom we can 
very fitly compare him; to the readers of hi& 
sermons pei;haps he most forcibly suggests 
Phillips Brooks. Thoughtful, earnest, ad- 
mirable in expression, suffused with feeling, 
picturesque, illuminated from first to last 
with moral and spiritual insight, pulsing 
with a mighty faith in God and man and 
truth, his discourses are as well worth reading 
as any of our day. 



PUBLICATIONS KECBIVED. 

To Publishers.— ^U hooJcB tent to Thk ITirrrAiiiAK 
will be promptly acknowledged under the head of " Pub- 
licatUma JBeoeived,*' wUh statement of publieher^s 
pricey if Jenovm. 

" Theology of Evolution." A Lectuie by B. D. Cope, 
M.A., Ph-lT Philadelphia: Arnold & Co. 

" The Latest Studies in Indian Reservations." By J. 
B. Harrison. Philadelphia: Indian Rights Aasocia- 
tion. Pp.288. 

»• Practical Piety." Music Hall Sermons. B^Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. Pp. 60. Cloth. 80 cents. 

" The Problem of Fellowship in Relirion." A Study 
of the Present Unitarian Situation. By Rev. A. N. 
Alcott. Pp. 88. 
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"Unitarian Christianity.*' 56 pp. Western Unitarian 
Association. 

" References for Students in English Literatnre.^' By 
Prof. B. C. Burt. Pp. 42. Ann Arbor: Andrews & 
Witherby. 

TJie Unitarian Review for May. 

The Forum for May. 

Ttie Popular Science Monthly for May 

The Century for May. 

The St. Nicholaa for May. 

The North American Review for May. 

The Christian Reformer for April. 

The International Record of Cfiaritiea for May. 

Lend a Hand for May. 

The AmeiHcan Magazine of History for May. 



ENGLISH NOTES. 



It will be remembered that Canon Wllber- 
force recently preached in a Congregational 
Church, whereupon his conduct was attacked 
as contrary to law. " Counsel's opinion " has 
however, been taken, and two eminent law- 
yers have given it as their opinion that a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land may lawfully take part in a service in 
any place of worship within the borders of 
his own parish, but the nature of the service 
must be such an not to render him open to the 
charge of impugning any of the doctrines of 
the Church of England. 

The Bish'^p of Liverpool has been some- 
what severely criticized by temperance re- 
formers for accepting a gift of $50,000 for 
the new Liverpool cathedral from a brewer. 

One of the best of the benevolent funds in 
connection with our English churches is what 
is called, from the name of the founder, 
"Thomaa Pargeter's, of Foxcote, Charity.*' 
It consists of a large property, left some 
twenty years ago, to provide small annuities 
of £20 each (in the case of two sisters, £10 
each)— i. e. $100 and $50 — for unmarried wo- 
men of straitened circumstances. In the 
selection of annuitants, preference is given« 
by the founder's wish, to ** candidates, other- 
wise eligible, who have received the edu- 
pation and occupied the position of gentle- 
women." The present number of annuitants 
is one hundred. The fund is administered by 
a trust consisting mainly of the ministers of 
our Birmingham and neighboring churches. 

The Bible Society of Denmark has hereto- 
fore received monetary aid from that in Eng- 
land, in order to promote the circulation of 
the Scriptures. But the Danish people are 
growing to appreciate the work so much that 
they are increasing their subscriptions, so 
that the English subsidy is set free for other 
use. 

One of the noblest of the modem English 
bishops was the late Doctor Fraser, bishop of 
Manchester. Since his death, it has been 
found, from his private accounts, which had 
been kept very methodically, that he had 
given away for charity and public objects 
considerably more than half the income he 
received from his brishopric. 



Miss Octavia Hill, so well known for her 
efforts for the elevation of the London slums, 
is proposing to set up in Southwark some- 
thing of the nature of a palace of entertain- 
ment for the poor people of that district. 

A similar item, in the very line of what 
Mr. George S. Hale lately proposed as the 
next work for the Unitarian Club in Boston, is 
this, which we clip from Christian Life^ that 
Mr. Henry Tate, one of our London laymen, 
is now engaged at his place of business, near 
Bow, in an undertaking which may quite rev- 
olutionize the manners and customs of the 
workingmen of that neighborhood. He is build- 
ing for them a hall wMch will accommodate 
700 persons as a place of meeting and entertain- 
ment, and which will be surrounded by rooms 
of various kinds for the purpose of reading 
and recreation. When this is built Mr. Tate 
will hand it over to the operative community 
of the district, not solely to those connected 
with his own works, although a representa- 
tion of theiiL, no doubt, will be prominent 
upon the committee of management. Mr. 
Tate wisely considers that an institution of 
this kind to be really serviceable should be 
conducted by the workingmen of the neigh- 
borhood themselves. 

Mr. Mallock's works, says Truths do not 
appear to be admired by members of the 
AthensBum. He was put up for that respect- 
able club the other day, and was rewarded by 
a hailstorm of blackballs. ** I cannot express 
how much I feel delighted and honored at 
having met you, Mr. Carlyle," quoth Mr. 
Mallock, after a conversation with the Sage 
of Chelsea. "Eh! well, I hope I may not 
meet you again 1" is said to have been the 
pleasant reply. 

We have mentioned the Rev. John Page 
Hopps' Services for the People, in the Floral 
Hall, Leicester. The Inquirer says : " We 
hear from our Leicester correspondent that a 
number of persons attending the Floral Hall 
gatherings having expressed a wish to become 
better acquainted with one another and with 
the leader of the services, an opportunity was 
lately given for handing in names. These ulti- 
mately numbered about 480, to whom notice of 
a social meeting, on Easter Tuesday, was sent. 
About 870 responded by purchasing tickets 
and attending the gathering, which was held 
in the Great Meeting rooms. Before and 
after tea a most interesting evening was spent, 
chiefly in conversation, and brief addresses by 
the chairman, the Rev. J". Page Hopps, Alder- 
man Kempson, and Mr. W. Stanyon. The 
sittings in the Great Meeting being practically 
all allotted, a " supplementary " membership 
has been devised, and it is probable that in 
this way many of those who have so long at- 
tended the meetings in the hall will be glad 
to identify themselves with the regular con- 
gregation. 

One of the most encouraging signs of our 
times in England is the steady, continuous 
decline for some years of drinking habits and 
drunkenness. It has come out in a marked 
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manner in the excise revenue returns lately 
issued by Government. These have fallen in 
the past year by something like one thousand 
pounds ($5,000) a day! This is the more 
notable when we take into account the great 
increase of population. 



BOIL IT DOWN I 



Beprinted from an old exchange, for the good of our 

contribators. 
Whatever you have to say, my friend, 

Whether witty, or grave, or gay, ' 
Condense as much as ever you can. 

And say it the readiest way! 
And whether you write of rural affairs 

Or particular things in town. 
Just take a word of friendly advice, — 
Boil it down! 

For if you go sputtering over a page, 
When a couple of lines would do, 

Your butter is spread so thin, you see. 

That the bread shows plainly through; 

80, when you have a story to telf. 
And would like a little renown, 

To make quite sure of your wish, my friend. 
Boil it down! 

When writing an article for the press. 
Whether prose or verse, just try, 
To write your thoughts in the fewest words, 

. And let them l]S crispy and dry; 
And when it is finished, and you suppose 

It is done exactly brown, 
Just look it over again — and then 
Boil it down! 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

[Ws wish to represent every Unitarian church in 
the country in these columnSf and will if our friends 
will help us. 

Ministers^ Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
erSf and church workers everywhere^ please send us 
word— brief, concise— of the important things you do. 

DonH watt for am, accumulation of items^ but as 
soon as one oj interest occurs, send immediately on a 
postal card.—Ei>B. Unitarian.] 

Mr. Willard White, president of the Chau- 
tanque Lake Railroad, and other citizens, have 
presented the Lakeside School of New The- 
ology a fine building site at Bemus Point, a 
very desirable location on the opposite side of 
the lake from the place where the school held 
its meetings last year. Doctor Townsend and 
his co-workers are pushing forward vigor- 
ously their preparations for the meetings of 
the coming summer. 

We are sorry not to give our readers a 
report of the meeting of the Iowa association, 
held at Humboldt, April 11-14. The pro- 
gramme was a very attractive one. We do 
not know why a report has failed to reach us. 

Chicago- — The last meeting of the Chan- 
n^ng Club was one of much interest. Besides 
Mrs. Remick's excellent paper on ** How Can 
Protestant Churches Reach the Masses?" and 
the discussion of the same by several ladies, 
Hf, Joseph Shippen read a beautiful tribute 
to the late Doctor Eliot of St. Louis. 






— Edwin D. Mead is repeating his course' of 
lectures on the " Pilgrim Fathers," recently 
given in Boston, in the parlors of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, on Monday and 
Thursdajr evenings, beginning April 25. He 
is also giving five afternoon lectures at Apollo 
Hall, beginning April 29, on the following 
subjects: "Dante: His Religious Signifi- 
cance;" "Dante: His Place in Politics and 
History;" "Lessing's * Nathan the Wise;'" 
"Immanuel Kant;'* " Carlyle and Emerson 

— The committees appointed by the American 
Unitarian Association, the Western Confer- 
ence and the Western Association for consul- 
tation over the western situation, arranged for 
a meeting on the 28th. But we go to press too 
early to give any report. 

Boston. — Our readers everywhere will 
rejoice to hear that Rev. Jam«s Freeman 
Clarke is recovering: steadily, though slowly, 
from his illness He takes a short walk daily, 
and hopes to be in his church again on Whit- 
sunday. 

— President Eliot, of Harvard, who is abroad, 
has recently been in Tunis, and will visit 
Malta, Sicily and Southern Italy. 

— Unity Church gave a reception in honor of 
Rev. M. J. Savage and Mrs. Savage at the 
Hotel Vendome on the evening of April 18. 

— Sunday evening services were held at the 
First Church till Easter, Rev. S. Wentworth 
Brooke giving an interesting series of ser- 
mons on " Old Testament Characters." From 
Easter Arlington Street Church will be open 
for five Sunday evenings. Rev. Brooke Her- 
f ord having begun, April 17, a short course of 
lectures on "Two Modern Apostles," — viz., 
George Fox and John Wesley. 

— At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club, 
the topic was: " What to do with our Young 
People." Addresses were made by Hon. 
Carrol D. Wright, Rev. Stopford W. Brooke, 
Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Rev. M. J. Savage and 
Rev. T. R. Slicer. 

The Ladies' Benevolent Union of the Hawes 
Place Society (South Boston) has been very 
successfully conducted during the past winter. 
Its meetings have been very largely attended, 
as many as forty ladies sometimes gathering 
on Monday evenings. It has done much good 
work by sending clothing to a needy colored 
man at the South, by doing sewing for the 
poor near at hand, and by taking charge of 
some very popular monthly church sociables. 

— We mentioned some time ago that it was 
proposed to hold a social reunion of Unitarian 
and Universalist ministers, with ladies, in 
Boston, during anniversary week. Arrange- 
ment for the same are nearly completed. 

— James Russell Lowell will spend the com- 
ing summer in England. 

— Boston has just completed and dedicated a 
new kindergarten for the blind. 
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^-We are told that Hon. George T. Hsle is 
convassing for subscriptions among the rich 
Unitarians of Boston to carry out his project 
of a " Toynbee Hall " at the North End. 

— The Unitarian Church Temperance Society 
are arranging for a public meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple on the Monday of anniversary 
week (May 23). Hon. John D. Long is to 
preside. Addresses will be made by Mrs. 
Livermore, Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. J. L. 
Jones and Doctor Hale. The committee calls 
for reports of any distinctively temperance 
work that is being done by Unitarian churches. 
They wish to record all the temperence activ- 
ities of our churches — whether with or with- 
out an organization. Any inquiries or reports 
may be sent to the president, Rev. C. R. Eliot, 
Dorchester, Mass., or to the secretary, Rev. 
J* L. Marsh, Winchester, Mass. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — Mr. Sunderland has 
recently given a series of six Sunday morn- 
ing discourses on " Important Charities, Ben- 
eflcencies and Reforms;" also a series of even- 
ing discourses in answer to questions proposed 
by religious inquirers, particularly students 
oi the university, on leading religious prob- 
lems of the day. Both series have drawn ex- 
cellent congregations. The Easter service for 
congregation and Sunday-school was beauti- 
ful and impressive. The Unity Club is just 
closing one of its most successful seasons. 
Mre. Sunderland is nearly at the end 'of a 
course of thirty conversational lectures, given 
before a large Students' Sunday Class on 
'* Great Epochs and Characters of Christian 
History." 

Baltimore, Md. — A recent number of 
the Baltimore Sunday News contains a sketch 
of the history of the Unitarian Church, and a 
glowing account of its present religious, 
philanthropic and educational work, showing 
that " there is not a day in the year when it is 
not used to advance the cause of Christ." 

Sangor* Maine-— The independent Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), under the 
pastorate of Rev. Geo. C. Cressey, has begun 
to take on new life, and resume its former po- 
sition of influence. He was settled liess than 
two years ago, there having been a preceding 
interregnum of some two years, which always 
weakens a society. Bringing with him that 
scholarship and character which eave Rev. 
Drs. Hedge and C. C. Everett and rrof. J. H. 
Allen, his predecessors, high reputation, Mr. 
Cressey has already given ample proof of 
ability to interest his people in the same man-: 
ner. Of his usefulness and success there cau 
be no doubt. The great want of the society 
is a vestry or room for social purposes. This 
has been met in part by the formation of a 
Unity Club, which meets once a fortnight in 
rooms arranged for the purpose, and has been 
a r success. Here the young and the new 
vomers And an agreeable assembly of liberal 
people; and the society feels a corresponding 
desire to increase its numbers. The churchy 
which is a very attractive edifice, has been re- 



paired and improved during the past year at 
an expense of from one to two thousand dol- 
lars. Mr. Cressey has given a special series 
of discourses recently upon "Beliefs Re- 
duced to Facts." The Sunday-school is larger 
than it has been for several years. h. 

Cambridge, Mass. — The twentieth 

anniversary of the settlement of Rev. Dr. 
Briggs has just been celebrated by a delight- 
ful reception in the church vestry, with ad- 
dresses from Dr. Briggs, Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 
a former pastor, and others, and with read- 
ings and music. 

Camden, N. J.— The new Unitarian 
Society is about starting a Kindergarten. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.— A flourishing 

New Theology movement has been established 
here under the preaching of Rev. A. N. Somers. 

Charlestown, S. C— The restoration 
of the Unitarian Church is at Jast completed, 
the cost having reached about $12,000. The 
church is somewhat simplified externally, but 
at least internally all its old beauty is pre- 
served. 

Chicopee, Mass.— The Unitarian so- 
ciety is rejoicing in the prospect of a new 
church edifice, made possible by the fi^enerous 
gift to the society of $5,000 by the late Mrs. 
Chapin, of Springfield. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Mr. Jennings spoke 
in the Unitarian church, April 17th, on the 
importance of our missionary work in the 
West. At the close of the service a collection 
for the American Unitarian Association was 
taken, amounting to nearly |60, which it is 
thought will be increased to $100. The 
Cleveland church has raised for benevolent 
and philanthropic purposes during the past 
year about $500. The society is in ar: excel- 
lent condition. 

Eastport, Maine. — The Unitarian 
Church in Eastport, under the leadership of 
Rev. H. D. Catlin, has begun very success- 
fully a temperance society, upon the broad 
principles suggested in the recent phamplet 
published by " The Unitarian Church Tem- 
perance Society." Mr. Catlin writes, "The 
result to date has been to me most gratifying 
and encouraging," and after stating that 
membership is accorded to all who subscribe 
to the general purpose of the society (no 
pledges being required) he adds: 

" When asked about our new society, I have 
described it as largely a society for inquiry. 
In it I trust there will be a perfectly free 
platform where anyone can stand, and in 
courteous words say that he does not believe, 
and why he does not believe, in prohibition, 
or in total abstinence, or in any other position 
which people have advocated. From such 
debates the truth will surely come, and other 
than the truth we do not want. I have my- 
self no question that-whenlt appears essential 
to the arrest and prevention of the curse of 
drunkenness, nine-tenths of those who now 
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use intoxicating drinks in this town will say, 
* We have honor and public spirit; yes, and 
manhood and brotherly feeling; we will give 
up the drinking habit, if not for ourselves, 
yet for the sake of our neighbors and our 
children.' " 

Frews berg, N. Y-— Rev. A. N. Somers 
has organized a New Theology Reading Cir- 
cle here with twenty members, and expects 
to organize a church soon. 

G-ardner, Mass.— The people here are 
struggling hard to carry out their plan for a 
new church, but find many difficulties. They 
have bought and paid for the land, and had 
planned a $4,000 church, plain and inexpen- 
sive, towards which they hoped for $2,500 
from the Church Loan Building Fund, think- 
ing they could just manage the rest and the 
furnishing. But, first, the Building Fund is 
nearly exhausted and could only loan them 
$2,000, and then on openin.ir their bids they 
found their pkin would cost five thousand 
instead of four. So they are feeling rather 
discouraged. But still they keep on meeting 
in the Police Court-room, and the society 
continues to grow, so that they will surely 
win through. 

Hinsdale, 111.— A society has been 
organized here by Rev. J. R. Effinger, 
secretary of the Western Conference, with 
some thirty-four members. 

Louisville, Ky. — ^The Unitarian Church 
has a monthly Sunday-evening Choral Ser- 
vice. The musical numbers of the last service 
were as follows: Organ Voluntary — "The 
Evening Star," Wagner; hymn — " Hummel;" 
quartet — "8ing to the Lord," Haydn; duet, 
— "Thou in Thy Mercy," Handel; tenor 
solo— "Ye Verdant Hills," Handel; trio— 
"Stars of the Night," Campana; quartet — 
" The Lord is My Shepherd," McFarron; male 
quartet — " Supplication," Marschner; soprano 
solo— "How Shall We Praise Thee," Becker; 
hymn — "Old Hundred;" organ voluntary — 
" Processional" (Lohengrin), Wagner. 

Marietta, Ohio.— ^ The Unitarian Church 
is still fragrant of Easter. On that occasion 
the church was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and a service was rendered, appro- 
priate to the day. The society was never 
more united or more prosperous. Mr. Jen- 
nings, th^ state missionary, is announced to 
visit this place and preach for the pastor, Mr. 
Lusk, on ihe last Sunday in April. 

Meadville, Pa.— Rev. A. G. Jennings 
addressed the students of the Theological 
School on Thursday a. m., April 21st, giving 
an account of his missionary work in Ohio 
and Indiana. He was impressed with the 
earnest spirit of teachers and students, and 
the practical character of the studies. The 
school this year is exceptionally large and 
prosperous. 

Midland, Mich.— We stated last month 
that the Unitarian Society In Mt. Pleasant, 



Mich., had received an addition of forty new 
members within a few weeks past. It should 
have read Midland^ Mich. — the place where 
Rev. L. R. Daniels is working with such en- 
ergy and devotion. And now comes word 
that the forty is incTe&sed to forty-five. 

Millbury, Mass.— During the winter 
the minister of the Unitarian society has been 
giving a course of sermons on alternate Sun- 
(lay evenings on " The Lord's Prayer." 

The finance committee appointed at the last 
annual meeting of the society has begun its- 
work of soliciting subscriptions in the town 
for the building of a church home, and it is- 
hoped that the foundations of the church may 
be laid this spring. 

The cantata of "Ruth" was recently given 
in the town hall under the auspices of the- 
"Lend-a-Hand Society," and quite a little 
sum of money was thereby realized for the 
church building fund. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. — Rev. E. c. 

Headle has been preaching here for six weeks- 
past, and has organized a Sunday-school. 
Unitarian interests are at a rather low ebb- 
Under the very earnest efforts of Mr. Headle 
there are signs of improvemement. 

New Orleans, La. — The Southern Con- 
ference met on Wednesday and Thursday,. 
April 20 and 21. Rev. Robert CoUyer preached 
on Wednesday evening to an overflowing 
' house, and with great eloquence, on •* The 
City of God that lieth four square," an earnest 
appeal for broad and generous sympathies 
between different sects. On Thursday even- 
ing a large congregation gathered to hear ad- 
mirable addresses from Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, Rev. E. C. L. Browne, and Rev. Robert 
Collyer. In the forenoons, a memorial paper 
on " The Ministry of Theodore Clapp," the 
first minister of the New Orleans Church, 
was read by Rev. Chas. A. Allen, and another 
on " Church Extension" by Rev. G, L. Chancy;, 
also a sermon was delivered by Rev. E. C. L. 
Browne; and Mr. N. Schultz, of the last Mead- 
ville Class, now doing missionary work in 
Texas, was ordained as an evangelist, Rev. G.. 
Reynolds offering the prayer, and Rev. W. P.. 
Tilden giving the right hand and the charge. 
Rev. G. Reynolds preached in the New Or- 
leans pulpit on the previous Sunday, and Rev.. 
W. P. Tilden on the following Sunday. All 
the exercises were interesting, the spirit en- 
thusiastic, and the New Orleans Unitarians 
will long remember the occasion with grati- 
tude and pleasure. It is the first Unitarian. 
Convention ever held in this city. 

Omaha» Neb. — At a beautiful service 
on Easter day thirteen persons joined the 
Unitarian Church, which is prospering as 
never before. 

Providence, R. I.— The Unitarian Club 
prospers. At its meeting of April 11, addresses 
were made by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Rev. Stopford W.Brooke,. 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, Dr. F. H. Brown, and Mr., 
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H. H. Edes. A subscription for paying the 
•debt of the Third Church was taken, almost 
large enough to accomplish the result. Also 
the idea of starting a fourth church, in Elm- 
wood, was discussed. 

Quincy, IlL — Miss Cora Benneson is in 
the midst of 'her third course of conversational 
lectures on Foreign Travel. After graduating 
from the Literary and Law Departments of 
the Michigan University, she spent two years 
in making a tour of the world, and is now giv- 
ing her friends the results of the same. She 
la at present reproducing her experiences irr 
England, Ireland and Scotland, and on the 
■continent of Europe. 

The Unitarian Society has given a call <o 
Rev. C. F. Bradley, of Sandwich, Mass., and 
he has accepted the same. 

. Sacramento, Cal.— Excellent reports 
-come from the new Unit^arian society here, 
organized by Rev. C. P. Massey. There is 
no excitement and no great crowd, but the 
congregation grows and the movement 
quietly strengthens in a way that is very hope- 
ful. 

San Francisco, Cal.— The Unitarian 
society has sold itg church edifice and lot for 
$120,000 for business uses, and will build in 
the residence quarter. It is with great regret 
that the old home, endeared by so many 
memories, is given up; but the encroachment 
of trade makes it necessary. 

St. Louis , Mo.— The church of the 
Messiah had two splendid Easter services, 
one in the morning for church and congrega- 
tion, with responsive readings, worship, mu- 
sic by congregation and great chorus choir, 
collection for Children's Hospitals, and ser- 
mon by the pastor on " The Moral Value of a 
Belief in Immortality; " and one in the after- 
noon for the children, with music, responses, 
prayer, address by the pastor, baptisms and 
confirmations. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— On April 19th the 
Unitarian Church held a double service of joy 
and consecration, to install their new pastor 
and dedicate their new church. The installa- 
tion address was given by Rev. J. LI. Jones, 
of Chicago, and the dedication sermon 
{^reached by Rev. John Snyder, of St. Louis. 
The occasion was a most interesting one, and 
the prospects of the society seem bright. 

Toledo, Ohio. — There are some signs of 
a revival of Unitarian interests here. The 
ladies to the number of eighteen are meeting 
regularly and working for the Indian Mission 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bond. The State Missionary 
has just visited this point and called on sev- 
eral of the old Unitarian families, who feel the 
need of Unitarian preaching. It is hoped 
that something definite will be done early 
next fall to re-establish the Unitarian Church. 

Toronto, Canada. — A beautiful Easter 
service was held in the. Unitarian Church, con- 
sisting of responsive readings, hyndns ancj 
carols by the Sunday-school. About the mid- 



dle of the service six little gi rls, dressed in 
pure white, advanced to the front and in turn 
recited appropriate verses, and, as each con- 
cluded, hung garlands which when finished 
showed the word " Life." Rev. Mr. Bowser 
preached in defense of the reality of the 
resurrection, not as the mere restoration of 
the physical life to the dead body, but as the 
manifestation of the passing through the 
portals of death to the higher and purer life 
beyond. 

Winchester, Mass. — The Women's 

Auxiliary has been sending boxes of books 
and clothing to various places West and 
South. 

The children of the Sunday-school were 
brought together in the vestry and put to 
work making scrap books and picture col- 
lections, to send away as Easter presents to 
children less favored. On Easter Sunday 
there was a union service in the church for 
congregation and Sunday-school. The gal- 
lery was filled with members of the school, 
who assisted the choir and congregation in 
the singing. An Easter offering was sent to 
the Children's Mission. 

At the May Day festival the children are to 
bring in the ** barrels " in which they have 
been collecting pennies for the church treas- 
ury. 

Youngstown, Ohio.— A very hopeful 
Unitarian movement has been started at this 
place by Mr. Byrnes, one of the students of 
the Meadville Theological School. The state 
missionary has recently been preaching 
there. 

WESTERN ANNIVERSARIES. 

The three western societies. Western Con- 
ference, Women's Conference, and Sunday- 
school Society, are to hold their anniversaries 
in All Souls' Church, comer Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue, May 17-20. The 
programme is as follows: 

WESTERN UNITARIAN CONPEKENCE. 
Tuesday^ May lyth, 

10. a. m. Meeting of Directors at 175 
Dearborn street. 

8 p. m. Sermon. ev. H. M. Simmons, 
Minneapolis, Minn, p 

Wednesday^ May i8th. 

9 a. m. Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. 
S. S. Hunting, Des Moines, Iowa. 

10 a. m. Business Session of the Confer- 
ence. 

Address of Welcome. 

President's Opening Address. Reports of 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Brief Reports from State Conferences. 
General Business. 

2 p. m. Church Architecture. W. W. 
Clay, Chicago. 

2 :3p p. m. Church Organization and Mem- 
bership. Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, Grand 
_Rapi^s, Mioh-. u, - .'~ '; 

3:30 p. m. Prayer. Rev. S. M. Crothferd 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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8 p. m. Church Union. Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, Chicago, Rev. Reed Stuart, Detroit, 
Mich., Rev. Amos Crum, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Thursday^ May igth. 

9 a. m. Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. 
H. A. Westall, Bloomington, 111. 

10-12 a. m. Discussion of such matters 
relating to Fellowship and Organization as 
may be introduced. 

3 p. m. Ethics of Profit Sharing. M. L. 
Scudder, Chicago. 

3 p. m. A new Study of Celsus. Rev. S. 
J. Barrows, Boston. 

8 p. m. New Grounds and Reasons for 
Church Going. In two parts. 

1. Twenty-five minute paper by Rev. 
Mary A. Safiord. 

2. Fifteen minute address by Rev. Jos. 
Waite, Janesville, Wis. 

Reception in church parlors at the close 
of tiie service. 

women's WE6TEBN CONFEBEHGB. 
Tuesday^ May lyth. 

1 p. m. Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Iowa. 

President's Address, Reports of Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

2 p. m. Reports of Church Activities and 
Missionary Work, by Mrs. Eliza R. Sunder- 
land, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak., and 
others. 

Five minute talks upon Post-oflSce Mis- 
sion Work. 

3 p. m. Addresses by Mrs. Hattie Tyng 
Griswold, Columbus, Wis., upon " Woman's 
Work in the Liberal Church," and by Rev. 
Marion Murdock, Humboldt, la., upon 
" What did Phoebe do?" Discussion. 

4:30 p. m. Election of officers. 

WESTERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Fridity^ May 20th. 

10 a. m. Devotional Service. 
President's Address. Reports of officers. 
General Business. 

11 a. m. Paper: What shall our Unita 
riaii Sunday-schools Study? Mrs. S. W. Con- 
ger, Chicago. 

11:30 a. m. Paper: Bible Class Work. 
Prof. Alexander Kerr, Madison, Wisconsin. 

12 m. Queries and Discussion. In charge 
of Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, Iowa. 

1 p. m. Adjournment. 



JOTTINGS. 

Says the Boston Commonwealth: Edison, 
the inventor, has a remarkable memento of 
Beecher at his house in Llewellyn Park. His 
phonograph for impressing on a soft metal 
sheet the utterances of the human voice and 
then emitting it again by the turning of a 
crank, has never been put to any very practical 
use; but he has utilized it t > make a collection 
of famous voices. Since he became famous 
his visitors have included hundreds of celeb- 
rities. Instead of asking them for their au- 



tographs or photographs, he has, in two or 
three hundred instances, requested them to 
speak a few sentences into a phonograph. 
He has kept the plates in a cabinet, and occa- 
sionally he runs some of them through the 
machine, which sends out the words exactly 
as uttered. Edison is probably the only man 
who can revive the silenced voice of the great 
preacher. 

Dr. Holmes characterizes Westminister 
Abbey as a '* great museum of gigantic funeral 
bric-a-brac." 

Frederick Douglass, during a visit to the 
French House of Deputies, was struck by the 
fact that no member chewed tobacco or 
snloked. 

Says Charles Reade: Not a day passes 
over the earth but men and women of no note 
do great deeds, speak great words, and suffer 
noble sorrows. Of these obscure heroes, 
philosophers, and martyrs, the greater part 
will never be known till that hour when many 
that were great shall be small, and the small 
great. 

It seems that Syracuse University gets the 
valuable library of the great German historian, 
Leopold von Ranke. Th^ library consists 
mainly of French, German and English his- 
torical works, and is rich in philosophy and 
in many old Venetian works. 

Says Professor Agassiz: I will frankly 
tell you that my experience in prolonged 
scientific investigations convinces me that a 
belief in God — a God who is behind and 
within the chaos of vanishiog points of 
human knowledge — adds a wonderful stimu- 
lus to the man who attempts to penetrate into 
the regions of the unknown. 

Stories of Abraham Lincoln's humor seem 
to be never failing. He was once called 
upon during the rebellion, by a deputa*ion 
from the Washington Y. M. C. A., w^hich 
came to protest against the appointment of a 
certain clergyman to a chaplaincy. With his 
usual courtesy he heard them through, and 
I then said, " I do not see, gentlemen, that you 
have urged any very weighty reasons why 
this appointment should not stand." " Why," 
said the spokesmin of the party, "the man 
! is a Universalist ; isn't than enough? He 
holds that all men will be saved ; even the 
rebels." *'Is that true?" said the President, 
with that peculiar twinkle in his gray eyes 
that indicated his grasp of the situation. "If 
it is, and if you think he will pray for the 
salvation of the rebels, I am confirmed in the 
I wisdom of my selection. If any people on 
I earth need saving, I'm sure it is the rebels; I 
I think I will not recall the appointment." 

I Missionary) [societies engaged fin Africa 
have made a thorough investigation of the 
liquor trade in that continent, and find that 
in a single year 8,751,527 gallons of spirits 
were imported from Great Britain, Germany, 
the United States, and Portugal. Drunken- 
ness is spreading at a frightful rate, and the 
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missionaries tliink it a cruel thing that the 
agent of so much evil should come from 
nominally Christian lands. 

In addition to the $200,000 endowment 
which Mr. Moody has already obtained for 
his Evangelization Society in Chicago, he is 
trying to secure a fund of $300,000 for the 
support of fifty women, who will visit the 
homes of non-churchgoers, read the Bible 
with their inmates, and urge parents to 
begin the Christian life and" to send their 
children to the Sunday-school. His plan for 
obtaining the money is t*^ get fifty men to 
pledge themselves to pay $600 a year apiece, 
while they live, for the support of these 
women, and to provide by will for its pay- 
ment after their death.' 

"^HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 
By Rev. J. T. Sdndbriand. 

A cendee, attractive little 16-page pamphlet. 

Small enon^h to slip into a letter. 

Ifew edition ; thirtieth thousand. 

Itoprinted by request of a number of Post-office 
Mission workers. 

Piioe, 10 cents a dozen; 75 cents a hundred; $5.00 
a thousand. 

Order from the A. U. A. rooms, Boston, or from 
the office of Ths Unitarian. 



pREE I THE ISaUE IN THE WEST— A 

Pamphlet (45pp.) discnssing the movement in the 
West that would maka Unitarianism no longer necee- 
sariy either Christian or theistis. By J. T. Sander- 
land. May be obtained from the author, 115 Monroe 
street, Chicoao. Inclose stamp for postage. 

gELECTIONS PROM THE STANDARD 

Creeds of Orthodoxy. Compiled by J. T. S. Re- 
published from the Unitarian of December, 1886. A 
very ^fective Tract. Six for 6 cents ; 50 cents a hundred. 
Address, Office of the Unit-arian. 



•pHE PROBLEM OF FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION. A Study of the Present Unitarian 
Situation: Its Lessons for All Denominations. In 
the Light of the Vote of the Western Conference at 
Cincinnati, and what has occurred since. By Rbv. 
A. N. Alcott. May be obtained by sending 1 cent for 
postage to the office of THE UNITARIAN, 115 Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, 111. 

•\^HAT IS UNITARIANISM? A clear, 
strong, able answer to the question in the light 
of recent actio a of t e Western Conference, and the 
movemen*^ in the west to remove Unitirianifm from a 
basis of Christianity or Theism to on^ of Ethics only. 
Pamphlet, 18 pages. Can be obtained by sending 2 
cents for postage to any of the signers of the pamphle , 
nfmely: 

Rev. Charlrs A. Allen, New Orleans, La. 

Rev. W Uiam S. Barn s, Montreal, Canada. 

Ree. George W. Cutter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Henry W. Poote, Boston. Mass. 

Rey. A. W. Jackson, Santa Barbara,* Cal. 

President A. A. Livermore, M.adville, Pa. 

Rev. T. G. Milet d, Chicaffo, 111. 

R V. John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Charles R. Weld, Baltimors, Md. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, New York City. 

^HAT GOOD HAS LIBERAL CHRIS- 
tianity Done ? The interesting and able article 
on this subject by President Livermore, published in 
Thb UNrrABiAN, has, by request, been isssued as a 
tract. It is a most effective missionary document. 8 for 
5 cents ; $1 a hundred. Address, office of the The Uni- 

TABIAH. 



Unitarian Ghristianil?. 

A 16-pp. pamphlet, just published by the 
Directors of the WESTERN UN ITARI AN 
ASSOCIATION. 

CONTENTS: 

Unitarian Belief and Fellowship. A Sermon. By 

James Freeman Clarke, D. D. 
An Ethical Basis. By Rev. Georee Batchelor. 
Ethical, or Religious f From the London Jnmiirer. 
The UniUrian Name. By G. Vance Smith, D.D. 
Belief in God and Immortality. By Rev. Stopford A. 

Brooke. 
Christianity the Absolute Religion. By Rev. llieo- 

dore Parker. 
Is the Sermon on the Monnt ^hical Only ? From the 

London Inquirer. 
Theism and Christianity. By Prof. John Fiske. 
Why do we Cling to Christianity? By Rev. Charles 

A Allen 
A New Species of Religious Liberty? By Rev. A. N. 

Alcott. 
The Unitarian Position. From the Boston Herald. 
The Third Party Position. By Prof. H. H. Barber. 
Missionary Organizations : ■ 

The American Unitarian Association. 
The Western Unitarian Conference. 
The Western Unitarian Association. 
The Topeka Resolutions. 
The Way out of the Western Difficulty. 

Order, inclosing 1 cent for postage, 'from the WEST- 
ERN tJNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 115 Monroe 
Street, Chicago, 111. 



The Unitarian Review 

CONTENTS : 

I. True Significance of the National Civil Service 

Act Dorman B. Eaton. 
II. The Universal Word. Edgar Buckingham. 

III. Labor Troubles. John C. Kimball. 

IV. Henry Ward Beecher. C. A. BartoL 

V. The Irish Question. Richard A. Armstrong. 
VI. Editor's Note-Book: The " Christian Exam- 
iner.'' — The Labor Question. — Foreign 
Notes. 
VII. Literary Criticism: Franklin in France.— The 
Huguenots and Henry of Navarre.— 
Thoughts on Art and Autobiographical 
Memoirs of Giovanni Dupr^. 
VIII. Book Notices. 

Price ao cts. ; $3.00 a year. 

OFFICB OF THE REVIEW, 

No. 141 Franklin Strbet, Boston. 
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WHAT IS THE BIBLE ? By J. T. Sundbrland. 
Second Edition. Price, $1.00. 

"We heartily recommend this little volume as an 
admirable rationalistic account of the organized 
growth of theBible, and the authorship, chronology 
and character of the books of which it is composed." 
—Weatmi'Mter Review. 

" It is undoubtedly the very best book on this side 
of the question that has ever been printed iu this 
country."— CAJcagro Times. 

'* We know of no treatise in which informatioi so 
large and various, upon a theme of superlative impor- 
tance, is made accessible."— iV^tfi/» York Sun. 

"We have nothing but admiration for the ppirit of 
this book. ""— Unitarian Review^ 

Sent postage paid on receipt of the price named 
above, by the Pubushers op The Unitarian, or by the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

rPHE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
By Br.O JKE HEBFORD. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes In reference 
to this book: *^I have examined it with interest, and 
I obf^erve with pleasure the kindly manner in which he 
— tbe author— seeks to treat of those from whose opin- 
ions he may seriously differ.^* 

**The book Is worthy of a cordial welcome, even 
from those whose point of view is different from that 
of the writer in some reSi)eots, but who share his devo- 
tion to that which is great and noble in English Non- 
conformity."— I/iferary World, 

Price, $1. Will be mailed free on enclosing price to 
the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 7 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. 



250 UNITARIAN BOOKS BY SUCH Au- 
thors as Channlng, Theodore Parker, Free- 
man Clarke, Robert CoUyer, Dr. Hedge, Bdward Everett 
Hale and M. J. Savage are included in our Loan Library. 
Any book lent for twenty-one days on receipt of 10 cents 
to pay postage. Unitarian tracts and pamphlets of fifty 
different kinds given away. Catalogue of books and 
tracts sent free. Address Rev. MARY H. GRAVES, 
Unitarian Rooms, 176 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



rPHE INQUIRER, a Religious, Political and 
Literary Newspaper, and Record of Reverent Free 
Thought. Established 1843. During the whole course 
of its history it has been identified with the interests 
of those free churches which, under various names, 
are bound to no fixed creed, but seek to promote a 
scientific theology, and the cause of practical right- 
eousness. Terms of subscription— A single copy for 3 
months (13 weeks) prepaid, 2s. 6d. ; ditto for 6 months, 
hs. ; ditto for 12 months, 10s. Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time. All payments in respect of the 
Inquirer to be made to Mrs. C.G. BRIDGMAN, Essex 
Hall, Strand,W. C, London. 

OUR BEST WORDS, A Paper for Church, School, 
Home and all People. It seeks union in spirit 
rather than in letter, with Jesus Christ as leader in 
morals and religion. 

Published at Shelbyville, Illinois, every other 
Saturday. Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Contributors: Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, D. D., Hon. 
Geo. D. McCray, Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. A. P. 
Putnam, D. D., Rev. A. A. Livermore, D. D., Rev 
Henry VV^. Foote, D. D., and others. • 

Tei mb, 75 cents pet year, in ad vance. 

t>ELIGlOUS STUDY CLASSES; or, The 
Study of the Literature of Unitarianism in 
ChBrehe«, Bible Classes and Clubs. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunder^ai?4, Pamphlet; 24 pp. Price 10 cents; per lOO; 
15.00. Address Women»8 Western Unitarian Conf ereiioe^ 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



rPHE WESTERN UNITARIAN ASSOCI- 

ation, organized June, 1886, to co-operate with the 

American Unitarian Association in its Western work. 

oppioE : 
Boom 29 Montauk Block, 115 Monroe Street, Chicago. 

BOARD OP directors: 
Hon. George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo., President. 
Joseph SlSppen, Chicago, lU-'-y^^-J^i.^r^f^^^^^^^^ 
Mrs: JonaVhan'siidV, Chic"akoViil- Rec. Sjc. and Treas. 

Rev. H..H. Barber V^Stt^?J Y 

Rev. J. T. Bixby ^r^t^a pU^'tI" 

Rev. Oscar Clute i n,^?vSi«^'Kv 

J. L.Danforth ^"Si^yvil®' r^T" 

H. C. Dillon : cvSwfirA in' 

Rev. J. L. Douthit ^^®/?Jwn* in* 

G. A. FoUansbee n^w?! ' Til 

Rev.E. L Galvin MHw«iSI VS* 

Rev. G. E. Gordon, ^S^*'^^®®', t« 

Miss Ellen M. Gould ^^^ffi^'*' in ' 

P.P. Heywood ^^^^^' m' 

M B Hull Chicago, ill. 

Riv. Kristof e"r JansonV-V-V-"- ^i'^^^^PSj^^V^JSJ- 

Rev. A. G. Jennings -- ^^^^Ji^'i;?- 

O.E.Learnard HT't o^^^l, ^o* 

George E. Leighton gj- fouis. Mo. 

J.E.McKeighan ^niwl^^n* 

Rev. T. G. BSUsted S^tln' Til' 

C. H. S. Mixer -<iPY^^^'i^' 

Rev. John Snyder 1-®*;^^^!?!???* 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland ^^"^ nwf'??n 

H. T. Thompson SwJIn' rn' 

A. M. Thomson kfe?!^' l]]' 

Mrs. LucianTilton o---;v-c->^if!^M'««a 

Rev. John Timis South Scituate, Mass. 

Rev. Albert Walkley Manistee, Mich. 

Annual Membership in the Association, $1.00. Life 
Membership, $25. Membership solicited. 

Address the Recording Secretary and Treasurer, at 
the Chicago office. 



BUNKER HILL ACADEMY.— A Superior 

Unsectarian Home School for Boys. Send for 

circular to REV. S. L. STIVER, A.M., Bunker HUl 

m. 



fyJR. KNAPFS HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

(twentieth year) begins Sept. 22, 1886. 
Plymouth, Mass. 



PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, GREENFIELD, MASS. This 
is a Family School of about 30 pupils, on a beautiful 
estate of 6 acres, in a very healthful location. The 
dwelling house has been recently enlarged and fitteid 
with steam throughout, and new and complete drain- 
age. Buildings provided with Laboratory, Studio, and 
Music Room. Regular course of 4 years includes 
English, Classical and Modern Languages, Science, 
Philosophy, Art, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Advanced Course for graduates of High Schools. 
Prepares fox any college. JAMES C. PARSOT^^, 
Principal. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Readers will observe that the present 
mimber of the Unitarian comes to them 
a little late. The reason is, we have 
thought best to delay long enough to 
enable us to give reports of the Boston 
Anniversaries. 



Address all communications for the 
Unitarian, hereafter, literary or busi- 
ness, to Ann Arbor, Mich, Our Chicago 
office will hereafter be at 308 Dearborn 
street, with the Clark & Longley Pub- 
lishing Co. Our Boston office will re- 
main as heretofore. 



One of the pleasantest incidents of 
Anniversary Week was the unveiling at 
the Tuesday morning meeting of the 
fine portrait of our honored English 
Unitarian, Dr. James Martineau, which 
had been sent as a present from the 
British and Foreign tJnitarian Associa- 
tion, to be hung in the Channing Hall 
of our new denominational building. 

Several faces were sadly missed from 
the Boston anniversary meetings — none 
more than those of Dr. Clarke and Dr. 
Hedge. It is hoped that Dr. Clarke 



will be able to officiate in his church on 
Whitsunday. May and Ames were pres- 
ent from Philadelphia, but neither CoU- 
yer nor Williams were up from New 
York, nor yhippen from Washington, 
nor Weld from Baltimore. Chadwick 
of. Brooklyn is over the sea. Nobody 
came from the South, so far as we know. 
Four or five ministers and two or three 
laymen were on from the West. 



About the Church Building Loan 

Fund, one of the most important of our 

missionary agencies, Secretary Reynolds 

said in his annual report: 

At the outset some of our best people 
doubted the wisdom of its creation. They 
can hardly continue to do so after the experi- 
ence of the last two years and a half. In that 
time the Fund has placed a dozen societies on 
a permanent basis. During the next six or 
eight months with what remains we hope to 
raise four or five more to a condition of real 
prosperity. 

No wonder that both Mr. Reynolds in 
his report, and Mr. Herford, the chair- 
man of the Fund trustees, in his address 
on the subject at the Tuesday morning 
meeting, urged every church to make 
its plans to send regularly, each year, 
a contribution, however small, to this 
important fund. 



Much attention is being called to 
Japan as a field for Unitarian mission- 
ary effort. Not only to our country 
but to England intimations are coming 
through various channels that the edu- 
cated classes of Japan are particularly 
inclined to our forms of religious thought. 
As a single illustration of this it may be 
mentioned that there are studying at 
the University of Michigan, a number of 
Japanese students, four or five of whom 
have been for some time regular attend- 
ants at the Ann Arbor Unitarian Church. 
One, a young Japanese nobleman, last 
fall joined the church. His purpose isy 
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on returning to his native land two years 
from now, to take a position in the 
Japanese government, at once to set 
about the organization of a* Unitarian 
church in Tokio, unless one shall have 
been established there before that time. 
He reports a considerable number of his 
friends and acquaintances as having 
already, largely through his efforts, got 
a taste of our thought, and as eager for 
more, and ready to join in the establish- 
ment of a Unitarian church in the capi- 
tal. 



The officers of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference are considering earnestly the 
question of missionary work among the 
Japanese on the coast, and also in Japan. 
Hon. Horace Davis, President of the 
Conference, has recently returned from 
Japan and is much impressed with its 
missionary possibilities. He has twice 
addressed our churches in San Francisco 
and Oakland on the subject. 



Cannot the coming year see two for- 
eign missionaries sent out by us', one to 
India to take the place 6f the lamented 
Dall, and one to Japan to sow the seed 
of our rational religious faith in the 
eager mind of that newly awakening 
empire, that coming Great Britain of the 
iast ? 



The sum contributed by the denomin- 
ation the past year for general mission- 
ary purposes has been $50,000, which 
is several thousand dollars more than 
any other yeai^ of the past fifteen. 
But the secretary and directors of the 
Association appeal earnestly for $75,000 
as the least sum with which they can do 
the work that opens before them for the 
coming year. They ought to have it. 
It can be raised for them, if the churches 
will make a united and determined ef- 
fort. 



Near the close of the morning busi- 
ness session of the American Unitarian 
Association meeting, on Tuesday, the 
editor of the Christian Register gave a 
brief report of the meeting of the West- 
ern Conference in Chicago from which he 
had just returned, and read a resolution 



which he had been charged to bring, 
regarding the identity of interests of the! 
two bodies. The part of the resolution 
in point reads as follows: 

'^Mesolved: That the interest of the West em 
Unitarian Conference is identical with that of 
the American Unitarian Association in every- 
thing pertaining to the missionary work to be 
done." 

This all looks plain. But a bit of 
history was left unmentioned by Mr. 
Barrows, which throws a curious side- 
light upon the real meaning of the reso- 
lution. The resolution was offered at 
Chicago by Mr. Hunting, and as offered 
did not read as now. It read, "the 
object [not the * interest '] of the Western 
Conference is identical with that of the 
A. U. A." But immediately Mr. Gan- 
nett rose and called the attention of the 
Conference to the fact that of course 
they could not declare their object to be 
identical with that of the A. U. A. for 
the A. U. A. in its Constitution declares 
its object to be the promotion of " pure 
Christianity." Accordingly the resolu- 
tion was at once changed, and the word 
"interest" substituted for the word 
" object." We wonder if the resolution 
would have been received so heartily by 
the A. U. A. friends in their Tuesday 
morning meeting if they had been in- 
formed that it had been thus carefully 
worded to avoid saying that the objects 
of the two bodies are the same. 



We ask all to read with care the arti- 
cle on another page entitled " A Final 
Plea for Union." We do so partly be- 
cause it contains the report of the com- 
mittee sent .West by the Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association a 
month ago to investigate the western 
situation. It will be seen that the 
investigation, which was most kindly, 
linpartisan and thorough, resulted in 
showing the position taken by the lead- 
ers of the Western Conference to be 
exactly what we have steadily repre- 
sented it to be, viz., one of unwilling- 
ness and refusal to do church extension 
and missionary work on any basis but 
the ethical. The A. U. A. Committee 
directly asked the directors of the West- 
ern Conference, " if, while maintaining 
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unequivocally that their fellowship is 
bounded by no dogmatic test, they could 
not with equal distinctness affirm that 
the Conference so far as it undertook 
missionary work and the work of church 
extension, wpuld do so on the basis of 
Christian theism." To this question 
the answer was "no." 

It may be asked if the statement of 
Mr. Gannett's which the Conference has 
just adopted does not now put that body 
on a Christian theistic basis for its mis- 
sionary work. Certainly it does not. 
For though the statement is in many 
respects a noble one, it is wholly a mat- 
ter of individual beliefs, it leaves wholly 
untouched the question of the Confer- 
ence's aim or purpose, or for what its 
money is to be spent or its missionary 
work done. Indeed, Mr. Gannett was 
himself the leader (he and Mr. Jones) 
in answering the A. U. A. Committee 
that the Western Conference could not 
consent to do its missionary and church 
extension work on a basis of Christian 
theism. 

Furthermore, the "Plea for Union" 
will show readers how fraternal and 
conciliatory has been the spirit which 
has actuated the Western Christian-basis 
party from the beginning, how reason- 
able have been the things for which 
they have asked, . and how exactly iden- 
tical with that of the A. U. A. has been 
the position which they have occupied. 



The Western Conference declared by 
vote that the Statement of Mr. Gannett 
(printed on another page) embodies the 
religious belief of a majority of its 
members. This statement is not in all 
respects what we prefer, yet for the 
most part we think it good, and shall 
undoubtedly often use it. But why 
should the Conference have done the 
un-Unitarian thing of turning aside to 
say anything about the beliefs of its 
members, majority or minority. Instead, 
why should it not have done the really 
Unitarian and the really needed thing, — 
eimply declaring the ends it had in 
view, what it existed to do, the kind of 
religion it proposed to propagate? If 
it had adopted even this very statement 
of Mr. Gannett as deed instead* of as 



creed — as something which it proposed 
to stand for, to labor for, and to make 
prevail, as something to promulgate 
and build churches upon, instead of as 
simply a formulation of beliefs, it would 
probably have answered the need after 
a fashion, and the division in the West 
might very likely have thereby been 
healed. But no! Contrary to usual 
Unitarian precedent the Conference re- 
fused to state its purpose, but proceeded 
to make a long and «»laborate statement 
about the supposed individual beliefs of 
its members. This, so far from healing 
the division begun last year, only evades 
it, even if it does not in effect aggravate 
it. The voting down at Cincinnati of 
" love to God and love to man " and 
"pure Christianity" as the purpose of 
the Conference, still remains. So far 
from this being changed at Chicago 
(although such change was urged and 
had been urged from many sources) the 
Conference took its stand upon all this 
as right,' as not to be altered, as a great 
and noble step in advance in western 
Unitarianism. 



OUR BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 

For once, at least, we had nearly per- 
fect weather for Anniversary week — fine, 
bright, almost June-like days, perhaps 
slightly too warm for greatest enjoy- 
ment, but cooled and freshened on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday by a few hours 
of clouds and two or three dainty show- 
ers. Boston Common was never greener 
or lovelier; Boston streets were never 
more crooked or crowded; the new Uni- 
tarian building seemed, if possible, more 
attractive than a year ago when it opened 
its hospitable doors to anniversary goers 
for the first time; the outside meetings 
(as of our Universalist, Woman's Suf- 
frage, Moral Education and other friends) 
were many and tempting, but our own 
meetings filled every day so full that the 
writer of this, at least, could get only 
the briefest gliinpses at anything else. 
On every morning of the week, but one, 
a devotional meeting was held in King's 
Chapel, from 8:30 to 9:30, and on Fri- 
day morning, at the same*hour, the com- 
munion service. The attendance at ^11 
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was excellent; and delightful and re- 
freshing hours they were. 

At i^e ministers' meeting, Monday 
noon, Rev. J. G. Brooks, of Brockton, 
read a paper entitled " Some Questions 
about Unitarianism and its Work." It 
was a very earnest study of some of our 
rather darker social problems, and a 
plea for taking hold of them in an im- 
mediate, practical, non-religious way. 
It called out an excellent discussion, 
turning to some extent on the question 
of the value of religious incentives — 
faith in God and immortality — in phi- 
lanthropic work. The feeling seemed 
general that both churches and ministers 
ought to interest themselves more than 
they do in social questions and philan- 
thropies. 

At 3 P. M., three meetings invited us 
in three different directions. As we 
could go only one way, we soon found 
ourselves at Dr. James Freeman Clarke's 
church, attending the May meeting of 
the Women's Auxiliary Conferenbe, 
where for an hour and a quarter we 
heard Mrs. Barrows, of Boston, Pun- 
dita Ramabai, of India, and Mrs. C. T. 
Wilkes, of Dakota, speak on the needs 
of India, and of Unitarian missionary 
work in our far West. 

At 4:30 P. M., the ministers attending 
the anniversaries had been invited to 
meet at Rev. Brooke Herford's. About 
fifty gathered. Rev. E. A. Horton, of 
the Second Church, Boston, gave a talk 
on the Social Side of the Church, which 
opened a very lively discussion on that 
subject and especially on the free pew 
system. This till six, when refreshments 
were served; then half an hour of gen- 
eral conversation, and then most were 
off to attend the temperance meeting in 
Tremont Temple. 

This temperance meeting was of 
special interest, partly because Hen. 
John D. Long, Dr. E. E. Hale, Rev. M. J. 
Savage, Rev, J. LI. Jones and Mrs. Mary 
Livermore were to speak, and partly 
because it was the first public meeting 
held by the new Unitarian Church Tem- 
perance Society, which was formed last 
fall at Saratoga. The report read by 
the president of the Society, Rev. C. R. 
Eliot, of Dorchester, was very encourag- 



ing, showing a considerable nimiber of 
branch societies already formed, and the 
addresses of the speakers already named 
were earnest and strong, especially that 
of Mrs. Livermore. We » have heard 
this queen of American women orators 
and of American women speak many 
times, but we never heard from her, if 
from any human being, twenty minutes 
of nobler oratory than she gave to the 
large audience as the . close and climax 
of that Monday night temperance meet- 
ing. She plead for moderation in the 
use of liquors, but more and better than 
that ; for temperance education in the 
secular and Sunday schools, but more 
than that. She urged that no Christian 
or lover his of kind should stop short of 
total abstinence, if not for his own sake 
then for his brother's; and that the 
temperance movement could never se- 
cure very large or permanent results 
without legal prohibition of the sale and 
manufacture of liquor for drink purposes. 

The great day of the week, perhaps, 
was Tuesday — given, morning, after- 
noon and evening, to meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association, in Tre- 
mont Temple. The annual report of 
the secretary of the Association was 
read, officers for the coming year were 
elected, and addresses were made by 
Revs. George Batchelor, Brooke Her- 
ford, H. Woods Perris, of England, 
Joseph May, R. A. Griffin, Fielder 
Israel, S. W. Brooke, T. B. Forbush 
and again Mrs. Livermore. The of- 
ficers chosen were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Hon. George S. Hale, Boston; 
Vice-presidents, Hon. George William 
Curtis, LL. D., Staten Island, N. Y. ; 
and George O. Shattuck, Boston; Sec- 
retary, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Con- 
cord; Assistant Secretary, George W. 
Fox, Boston; Treasurer, Charles H. 
Burrage, Boston; Directors for three 
years. Rev. Howard N. Brown, Brook- 
line; Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, New 
York ; William E. James, Boston; Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Boston; Rev. 
Joseph H. Allen, Cambridge; Rev. 
George Batchelor, Wellesley Hills. 

On Wednesday at 10 A. M. the Min- 
isteriaT Conference (Berry street) met in 
Channing Hall, and listened to a paper 
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by Rev. J. LI. Jones, of Chicago, on 
" Religion from the Near End." This 
Conference is always strictly private, 
with all reporters peremptorily excluded. 
Still we suppose we shaU not be violat- 
ing any confidences if we say that the 
essay was one of Mr. Jones' strongest, 
and the discussion it called out rather 
unusually spirited. 

The anniversary of the Children's 
Mission, held in the Arlington St. Church 
at 3 P. M., we regret to say we were un- 
able to attend, and so cannot report it. 

In the evening the Young Men's 
Christian Union, one of the noblest insti- 
tutions of Boston, not denominational, 
yet Liberal Christian and virtually Uni- 
tarian in its spirit and influence as well 
as in its origin, held its anniversary re- 
ception. The fine, large building was 
open for inspection in every part, library, 
reading rooms, reception rooms, lecture 
halls, class-rooms and gymnasium, and 
was thronged throughout with visitors. 
It was gratifying to see Mr. Baldwin, the 
heloved and honored superintendent, in 
his place again after his severe illness. 
After looking about the building for a 
time, the guests assembled in the Union 
Hall to listen to some choice music, and' 
addresses from Revs. Ronen Thomas, S. 
W. Brooke and Phillips Brooks. 

Thursday was crowded with meet- 
ings. At 9, A. M. there was a gather- 
ing of persons in Channing Hall to or- 
ganize a National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 
A number of spirited addresses were 
made, and it was resolved to go ahead. 
An organization was formed with Dr. E. 
E. H{Qe as President, Rev. G. M. Bodge, 
Rev. A. J. Rich and Miss E. E. Gordon 
as Secretaries, and Rev. E. R. Butler as 
Treasurer, with a strong Executive 
Committee of twelve, at the head of 
which is Rev. G. W. Cooke. 

At 2 P. M. the Sunday-school Society 
held its sixtieth anniversary in King's 
Chapel. The Secretary, Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding, read a very interesting pa- 
per on the history of the Society, besides 
which there were addresses by the Presi- 
dent, Rev. W. H. Lyon, Hon. S. W. 
Crosby, Rev. B. R. Bulkley and Rev. 
Francis Tiffany. We hope Mr. Spauld- 



ing's paper will be printed, and in some 
permanent form. 

The Sunday-school meeting was hardly 
over 'ere it was time to go to Music 
Hall for the great Festival which always 
forms a sort of good-time finale to our 
four days of anniversary meetings. As 
a festive, social occasion we can hardly 
imagine anything more delightful. The 
main floor of the great hall and the 
large platform were occupied with we^- 
laden tables filled with prominent Uni- 
tarians of Boston and the country at 
large, among whom were probably near- 
ly one half of all the ministers of the 
denomination, many of them accompa- 
nied with their wives. After the supper 
was over a half hour or so was allowed 
for moving about and greeting friends, 
and then all were seated again and the 
speaking began. Ex- Gov. Long pre- 
sided. After a happy opening address 
he was followed by Gov. Ames, Hon. 
Carrol D. Wright and Revs. S. R. Cal- 
throp, H. W. Perris, C. G. Ames and 
E. E. Hale, who if none of them made 
particularly brilliant speeches, all spoke ' 
well, sending us home at half past nine 
to remember the evening always as a 
pleasant and inspiring one. 

The attendance upon the meetings 
generally was good, the number coming 
6om a distance being probably somewhat 
larger than usual. The only disturbing 
element of the week that we noted was 
that which came from the thought of 
the Ethical movement in the West, which 
had already caused so much heart- ache, 
and the end of which, spite of the Chris- 
tian Register's roseate and altogether re- 
markable representations, few were able 
to see. Aside from this the spirit of the 
week was earnest, united and hopeful; it 
seemed to us unusually so. We were 
impressed that the general feeling of the 
brethren from nearly all parts of the 
country was, that the prospects before 
Unitarianism were never before so bright, 
if only we could all stand united, and 
true to our great fundamental principles 
and faiths. 

Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, has just published a 
new volume of sermons by Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick, entitled '* Faith on the Earth;" also a vol- 
ume of sermons by Rev. M. J. Savage, entitled 
" My Creed." 
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HOLD FAST. 

Hold fast that which thou hast 
That no man take thy crown ; 

Struggle in patience on. 
And be thou not cast down. 

God will not always frown, 
His face not always veil, 

Then press on to the goal, 
Nor let thy courage fail. 

To him that overcomes 
The crown is surely given, 

Kor shall it be in vain 
That thou so long hast striven. 

When all thy life looks dark, 
And all around is gloom, 

Hold fast the light tbon hast, 
And more will surely come. 

Hold fast to hope and faith, 
And in the end thou'lt see 

Despite thy doubts and fears, 
Tis God that leadeth thee ! 

If thou thyself art true, 
From troubles all around 

He'll clear at last thy way. 
And He will give the crown. 



M. Li. J. 



••YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETY 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR." 



OF 



Not long ago I attended a meeting, 
call it a Unitaiian Conference meeting, 
at which as announced, the subject to 
be discussed was, " What shall we do 
with the young people ? " Several very 
excellent speeches upon religion, the re- 
ligious function of the understanding, 
and kindred topics, were listened to, 
and were received with considerable ap- 
plause, as indeed they merited. I 
chanced to over-hear a brief conversa- 
tion between tw^o of the retiring assem- 
bly, with the following result : " How 
did you like it ? " " Not one of them 
know how to answer the question." 
" No, that was evident." 

The pity of it is that the speakers 
were not alone. No one among us 
seems to have found a clear answer to 
the question, though in their ignorance, 
a few of our brethren are certainly at- 
taining very admirable results. The 
problem is very definite. The. writer of 
the following Boston item in a recent 
number of Unity clearly apprehends 
what is desired, while reporting a very 
encouraging attempt to meet the want : 
" Young men delegates from our Uni- 
tarian churches, have organized the 



Channing Club of Boston, with the aim 
to promote intimacies, and to stand 
ready to help the minister in any active 
work. The membership is limited (!) to 
one hundred delegates. . . . With 
commendable forethought these young 
men are to qualify themselves to do the 
church work of their elders of to-day. 
All the club rules suggest enthusiastic, 
intelligent church work." 

The great merit of this movement 
consists in the fact that it aims directly 
at the thing wanted, the training of 
young people to '* do the church work 
of their elders." But admirably as it 
may accomplish its object within its 
chosen limits, [this kind of club is of 
necessity a city, one might almost 
say a Boston, affair] it is quite incapa- 
ble of meeting the needs or possibilities 
of an isolated country parish. More- 
over a club of young men, even if its 
membership had no numerical limita- 
tion, would only partly dispose of the 
question, what to do with the young 
people. 

For the churches calling themselves 
evangelical a more satisfactory and ade- 
quate solution ot the problem has ap- 
parently been reached in the "Young 
People's Society of Christian Endeavor," 
now happily spreading like a new des- 
pensation of faith even over sectarian 
barriers. I have before me the report 
of the Fifth Annual Conference of the 
United Societies, held at Saratoga last 
July. It is a neat pamphlet of a hun- 
dred and thirty- four pages, for which I 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Geo. 
M. Ward of Boston, General Secretary. 
From this it appears that the first " Y. 
P. S. C. E." was organized in Portland, 
Maine, in 18^1; that in 1884 there 
were 150 societies ; in 1 8 , 250 ; in 
1886, 850, representing seven religious 
denominations and thirty-three states 
and territories, and having a total mem- 
bership of 50,000. With reason the 
secretary asks : "In the whole history 
of religious movements for many years 
past, what is there to compare with it ? 
In five years it has grown from one 
single society down in the State of 
Maine to 850 societies located through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
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from Maine to Texas, and from Florida 
to Washington territory." 

The explanation of this exceptional 
growth is twofold. From abundance of 
testimony it appears that the " Y. P. S. C. 
E." exactly m^ets the want for which it 
was designed. " The pastors who have 
already entered heartily into this move- 
ment are surprised and delighted with 
the results. They find coming up 
around them, a strong, active army of 
young Christians, who without this or- 
ganization, they are free to confess, 
would many of them have been to-day 
idle and indifferent members of their 
congregations." Another element of 
success, the chief explanation probably 
of the rapidity of success, has been the 
"Christian endeavor" of its members. 
Every new society has apparently con- 
sidered itself a fresh centre of propaga- 
tion. *• Almost every one of the older 
societies has been like a hive of busy 
workers, sending out those of its own 
number to form new societies, often in 
far distant' places." One feels as if 
this were almost a practical contradic- 
tion to the text which says that the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser than the 
children of light. 

The name of the society is a sufficient 
statement of its purpose, which, in the 
general form for a constitution, is stated 
to be "to promote an earnest Christian 
life among its members, to increase 
their mutual acquaintance, and to make 
them more useful in the service of Grod." 
" All young persons who believe them- 
selves to be Christians, and who sin- 
cerely desire to accomplish the results 
specified," may become " active " mem- 
bers; others, "of worthy character," 
' ' associate ' ' members. Under these con- 
ditions I know of a town of 7000 inhabi- 
tants in which there are two " Y. P. S. 
C. E." organizations, one with sixty mem- 
bers and another fifteen. The constitu- 
tion provides for three standing com- 
mittees, severally called the Lookout 
Committee, the Prayer-meeting Com- 
mittee and the Social Committee. " Each 
committee shall make a report in writ- 
ing to the Society at the monthly busi- 
ness meeting concerning the work of 
the past month." An " active " member 



takes this pledge: "Trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I prom- 
ise Him that I will try to do whatever He 
would like to have me do; that I will 
pray to Him and read the Bible every 
day; and that just so far as I know how, 
throughout my whole life, I will try to 
live a Christian life." One feels like 
saying, "God bless you, my child," after 
reading this solemn engagement of a 
young disciple to " try " to do his duty. 
The enlistment and consecration of 
the young people, which for the " evan- 
gelical" churches, according to testi- 
mony, is actually being accomplished 
by the "Young People's Society of 
Christian Endeavor," is exactly the 
thing which prophets and holy men 
among us desire to see. Where is the 
apostle inspired for this emergency, 
with a genius for organization and an 
aptitude for success, who will take the 
idea of the " Y. P. S. C. E." in its sub- 
stance aud embody it in a form adapted 
to the conditions and possibilities of a 
Unitarian constituency? Will any one 
say it is not desirable? Do not let us 
say it cannot be done. s. e. b. 

Note. — Since the above was written there 
has appeared in the May number of the Uni- 
tarian Record an account of the Y. P. S. C. E. 
from the hand of Rev. W. T. Nichols, who, 
moreover, has actually organized and has in 
successful working in his parish in Littleton, 
Massachusetts, the first Unitarian society of 
the order and name. Who will go and do 
likewise? 



THE MINISTRY OF SORROW. 
A Sermon, by Rev. Joseph Mav. 

"Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest/^ — 
Psa. 94: 12. 

"See that ye refuse not him that speaketh.''— . 
Heb. 12: 25. 

"There is no flock however watched and, 
tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended,. 
But has one vacant chair ! 

" The air is full of farewells to the dyings 
And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children cry- 
ing, 
Will not be comforted." 

How full the world is of sorrow ! 
Even as the poet says, " the world is full 
of mourning and farewells " ! — There is 
an undertone of grief for dear ones 
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gone, which, when you listen, you may 
hear through the cheer, the stir, the in- 
dustry, the external happiness of 
society, as in the streets of a seaport 
town, when you stop to hearken, you 
can detect the distant sobbing of the 
ever-baffled surf. 

So it has been always. How touch- 
ingly the world of ancient times 
mourned its dead I I walked through 
lines of antique Roman monuments, 
and the mingled love and hopelessness, 
pouring themselves out in rude -cut, 
woeful epitaphs, almost brought tears 
to my eyes when one, two, three thou- 
sand years had passed, and the mourn- 
ers themselves, the mighty problem 
solved centuries ago, had been forgotten 
by the last of their descendants. 

Thank God for the new hope that 
Christianity strangely inspired in the 
world ! Delusive enough it has often 
boen in the forms of its theolooHcal in- 
terpretation. But comfort for the sor- 
rowing was almost the first practical 
blessing which apostolic Christianity 
tried to bring men. In some of his 
earliest epistles we find the great tender- 
hearted apostle to the Gentiles already 
instructing his converts in the hopes by 
which he would assuage their griefs. 
Later, with such new-invented horrors 
did Christianity surround death that Pa- 
ganism was far out-done, and the saying 
is not far from true that Christians have 
been the people who have dreaded it 
the most. But despite all its delusions 
and its fears, Christianity brought in 
faith and hope, and a comfort which 
Paganism in its blankness and despair 
could never attain. For, however in- 
terpreted, the Hope has been essentially 
the truth of our nature, and it changed 
the face of life and death for us. It 
has enabled the world at least to trust 
that death is well. 

And is it not well £ Really, hfe is 
the awful thing ; "and life unending 
would be the hardest thing to bear. 
Death, only, makes life tolerable. Even 
perpetual youth would hardly endow 
this world with charms sufficient for an 
interminable career. Existence we 
crave ; but life must needs pass. 

At all events, death seems the inev- 



itable condition of life for such as we 
humans are. The mere fact of a 
physical environment necessitates it. 
We cannot migrate bodily from our 
over-populated world. So we must 
needs die, merely to make room for 
posterity. 

But, besides, there is an epochal 
progressive character in life which 
seems, at least, essential in the idea of 
a developing organism, and which natur- 
ally leads to the closing issue. So death 
is the correlative of life. As Tennyson 
says, death is 

" The shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all bene,ath, 
So in the light of great eternity, 
Life, eminent, creates the shade of death;" 

then he adds : 

" The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 
But love shall reign forever over all." 

Love : the other great fact in life ! 
Whatever might have been, the wisdom 
of God has so ordered it that we all, 
such as we are, must needs pass on- 
ward, out of life, through death. But 
the same God has made love the pro- 
foundest element in our emotions, the 
great controller of conduct, the spur of 
action, the sweetest of all earth's re- 
wards. And love is forever stricken 
when death appears ! Even normal 
death bring tears, and what floods does 
not abnormal death produce ! 

So death and love are the parents of 
sorrow. 

Here is the great dilemma of Provi- 
dence, which it could not, it would ap- 
pear, escape without a total change of 
plan in us. A free-willed being devel- 
oping from the beginning to the high 
possible consummation, learning by ex 
perience the laws of his constitution, 
physical, moral, spiritual — such a one 
must mark his course in frequent tears. 

How, then, has Providence met the 
problem ? By giving sorrow a ministry ; 
by making it one of the profoundest 
agencies of blessing to us ; by endowing 
it with a charm to evoke the deepest of 
our sentiments, to challenge and 
develop the highest faith we are capa- 
ble of. Indeed, by bringing into the 
stricken but submissive and receptive 
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heart a joy which the bosom that has 
never heaved in grief is scarcely capable 
of containing, the joy of a wider under- 
standing of the facts of our whole life ; 
of the sense of entering as at home into 
the mysteries of being ; of conscious 
growth in that apprehension of truth 
which is deeper than the intellect and 
makes it a part of ourselves ; in spirit- 
ual power, which is never tested to the 
full save in profound submission ; of 
at-one-ment with the will of God, tested 
crucially and proved sure. Only sorrow 
could do all this for us. 

Let us search for some hints of the 
work of her ministry ; let us follow her 
steps, and see what she does, if we may 
not say what she was intended to do. 

First, obviously, death startles and 
sorrow chastens the mind. Were life 
unending, I know not what inducement 
or occasion the ordinary mind would 
have to turn its attention to the solemn 
fundamental facts of our nature. They 
might still be objects of curiosity to the 
philosopher ; but ordinary men would 
have no sufficient spur to contemplation 
of them. The fact of spiritual immor- 
tality could thus hardly be revealed but 
by association with physical mortality. 
I hold that our consciousness is not that 
of dying beings, but of eternal ones; 
and this is the strongest proof of im- 
mortality. But it would never be chal- 
lenged — at least not supremely — were 
there not this ever recurring experience, 
counterfeiting annihilation and com- 
pelling men's souls to recognize the form 
of their own self- consciousness. " It is 
good sometimes," says a quaint old Eng- 
lishman, *' to smell to a lock of fresh 
earth ;" and so it helps us sometimes to 
be reminded of our mortality. This is not 
merely, or mostly, because death's asso- 
ciations shock and alarm men — frighten 
them into virtue and religion — but be- 
cause they call attention, as I have said, 
to the real question of their being. It is 
because death tests and so quickens faith. 
Faith is the vision, the self -interpretation 
of the soul. But the common incidents 
of life, I say, are not enough to make 
faith's work important to us. Though 
it is all-important, yet it would have an 
imperfect sphere amid the pettinesses 



of unending earthly life. But death 
strips away all integuments and all dis- 
guises from our selfhood. Love will 
have its answer — whither has my loved 
one gone ? Self will have its answer — 
what shall death do to me? Think 
what, we should be had we never 
struggled with these problems I Think 
what it has wrought, that every human 
heart since Eve wept over Abel has 
been challenged by the enigma, ' what 
is death ? then what is man ?' Thus 
sorrow has been, in a word, the evoking 
genius of our fundamental self-con- 
sciousness. And thus death has been 
the revealer of immortality. 

But this is far from all the work of 
sorrow on the mind. It works i?i it also, 
let me say. Life without sorrow would 
lack the supreme chastening influence 
which operates upon the mind in its rela- 
tion to truth. "W ere there no pain, deeper 
and more refined than the ills of pov- 
erty, sicknese, disappointment, ambi- 
tion, thwarted love, we should miss that 
crucial discipline of the soul which 
pledges it to prefer truth to meaner 
riches; and what is still more, which 
orders in the mind the hierarchy of its 
interests, so that spiritual truth as- 
sumes its rightful place, as supreme 
among all forms of truth; so that men 
recognize that the truth of righteous- 
ness, of meekness, of love, of purity, 
of patience, of temperance, is more, 
not only than gold and gems, but than 
the sister truths of dialectics, of econo- 
my, of natural science; that Jesus and 
Paul are prophets of a higher order 
than Newton and Humboldt. Thus 
sorrow enthrones and coronates reli- 
gion. 

But further. Of course, it is the 
especial province of sorrow to touch the 
heart, and make it recipient of truth. 
The reception of truth is only through 
the mind; it ends in the heart. And 
there is that in the heart which has 
long made it a rebel against things it 
has needed most. As Si Paul said, there 
is something in us which makes us do 
the things we would not, and refuse the 
good we should do. When we seek to 
struggle against ourselves, this antag- 
onist confronts us: 
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" When I have agonized in tears, 
Stdll, my desire has rather been 

Deliverance from the punishment 
Than full deliverance from the sin. 

I weep because I cannot weep 
Over these cherished sins of mine, 

And pray because I cannot pray, 
Not my rebellious will, but Thine." • 

It is the force that strikes down all 
selfishness, by making self's common 
objects worthless to us, which can con- 
quer this essential stubbornness^ the 
sister of sin. Many a heart has first 
been enabled for spiritual victories by 
the blasting effect of grief, withering 
its selfishness. Thenceforth it opens 
with a new willingness to receive the 
impress of truth, because it needs it. 
The hunger of the soul is awakened, 
whose complete satisfaction is the re- 
generation of all its faculties. The 
sensibilities are new -quickened, partly 
by the necessity which orphanage from 
its dear treasures lays upon it, and 
partly by the intense life which for a 
time it leads. In the deep surge of 
feeling, the convulsion reaching the whole 
of the mind and heart, every faculty 
and sensibility is shocked out of lethargy, 
and electrified by the fierce current of 
emotion poured along its every fibre. 
So when peace returns, when self is 
conquered in the attainment to submis- 
sion, and a restored tranquihty, the 
sufferer finds a power of apprehension 
corresponding to the sense of need which 
he has sustained, and the depth of the 
experience he has passed through. Now 
he sees truth in many and many a new 
quarter, because he has learned its ex- 
cellence and its sweetness, and to love 
it, and loving, understands and detects 
it. His resources are plentifully en- 
larged. Whereas before, a restless 
activity, an eagerness in pleasure, a love 
of this world marked him, now quiet 
contemplation is possible, reflection is 
delightful, communion with visible na- 
ture is satisfying. There is a new taste 
even for grace and beauty, because all 
that which is gross has become repul- 
sive. 

We say of such a one, that he or she 
is " deepened.'' We note the purer char- 
acter, the more elevated spirit and senti- 



ment of the life. There is a regeneration 
of one's nature throughout. One is quick 
to feel, responsive, self-governed as not 
before. Especially sorrow is the nurse 
of that in us, difficult to define, which 
we call character. There is more dig- 
nity, repose, consistency, strength; one 
lives in one's self, with enlarged suffi- 
ciency. 

Have you not remarked these effects 
of affliction? I do not say they are 
fully realized in every case; I speak of 
the tendency; and of what is realized 
when sorrow has had its perfect work in 
a noble soul. In most of the noblest 
characters I have known, sorrow rightly 
borne and used has had its pov^erful 
influence. More than one I recall who 
have been transfigured by it; yes, raised 
above the very grief of it, so that even 
added bereavements had no more power 
to agitate the calm or disturb the bal- 
ance of the soul. The very counte- 
nances of such as these wear that in- 
describable halo, which seems like a 
veritable irradiation from the heaven to 
which they have drawn near. 

But one more thing. It is the office 
of affliction to touch and kindle our mu- 
tual human sympathies, and they do for 
us no more precious work than this. So 
much in this way do we owe to our indi- 
vidual griefs, that it seems sometimes as 
if it were indispensable to have sor- 
rowed in order that we may become 
thoroughly one with our kind. Partly 
because, while all is fair and glad with 
us. we need our fellows less. We unite 
with them on the superficial plane of 
earth's enjoyments, but this response is 
shallow, and the sympathy a passing one. 
Hence the untouched heart is prone to 
selfishness. It can scarce be expected 
to be otherwise. The task to overcome 
it is doubly hard in such cases. Have 
you not seen sweet and really earnest 
natures struggling somewhat helplessly 
to feel for others, to love them and serve 
them, and not quite succeeding, because 
after all, the work was perfunctory, not 
one in which their hearts' necessities were 
essentially engaged. They would gladly 
weep for others' griefs, but their eyes 
refuse, for they have never wept for their 
own. They would fain receive others to 
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their hearts; but they fail, because, 
after all, there is wanting the real emo- 
tion of sympathy which alone can at- 
tract them. This is the cause that the 
young often seem unfeeling. As yet 
there is no deep sense in which they 
really need their fellows. But also, sor- 
row seems needful in mutual relations 
because unless we have suffered we can- 
not (as I have already intimated) under- 
stand the deepest things in human na- 
ture. There is a whole range of sym- 
pathies, , a world of emotions, which 
cannot be communicated by speech, or 
pen, but for which we must experience 
the revelations and the quickening influ- 
ences of grief. They may hardly know 
what love is who have never lost. Not 
only the conquest of self, but this wider 
knowledge of the all of human nature 
enables such as have sorrowed deeply 
to feel with and draw near to, or to 
help and cheer and revive their fellows, 
as others hardly can. 

But, let us remember, the effective 
ministry of sorrow, like all other influ- 
ences, depends wholly on the sjJirit in 
which we meet and respond to it. Grief 
not always, or not always to the full, 
works its beneficent offices. Often it 
passes and seems to leave mens' hearts 
too nearly where they were. Often it 
even seems to make them harder than 
before. To take in all its truth de- 
mands depth of character. But espe- 
cially it demands the sympathetic 
spirit, whose form, in the grief stricken, 
is submissiveness. We must be recon- 
ciled with sorrow before we can ap- 
propriate either her revelations or 
her consolations. Until through our 
tears we in some fair measure accept 
our lot, and admit this new element as 
to a legitimate place among our experi- 
ences, we are perhaps only the worse 
for it. This condition is hard, no doubt . 
It is a wonder how many hearts are 
actually strengthened to such self- 
conquest. But it is the first step to- 
wards the deeper life, towards the wis- 
dom and that sacred joy which sorrow 
ought to bring us, and does to those 
transfigured souls we sometimes look on 
and revere. 1 know nothing more sad 
than the spectacle of one who cannot 



finally resign himself to the loss and 
pain, death brings. His loss seems 
total; of the object that was so dear; of 
the revelations and new powers which 
sorrow should confer; and of fche peace 
it should bring. Indeed, he loses his 
lov«d one doubly; for, clinging too 
eagerly to th6 earthly presence, he can- 
not turn to welcome the spiritual pres- 
ence which ere long should partly re- 
place it and restore its treasures to his 
heart. But, if I can speak it tenderly 
enough, it is still more painfull to see 
unreconciled grief, because in it there 
is really a selfishness discordant with 
the solemnity and sanctity of sorrow. 
It is self, clinging to its idols — is it 
not ? resolved to have its way just when 
heaven has been opened, and the power 
of God, the depth of hfe's mystery, has 
been newly displayed. The heart 
seems hard towards God, which even 
when thus crushed, cannot resign its 
desire, lif seems earthly, making too 
much of the joy which the visible pres- 
ence had afforded. Such a one is deep- 
ly to be pitied, most tenderly, if we 
venture it, to be rebuked. Yet we must 
see that its condition is not healthy; 
that only when this first self- conquest 
is effected can the new joy which Heaven 
meant come into it. Only when we 
take the angel to our bosom, to our fire- 
side, to our daily walk, as a friend, can 
she perform her ministry of love. We 
err even when we avoid her; seeking 
by distraction to forget her presence; 
by dogged waiting for time to pass and 
enable us to ignore her. Every cheaper 
consolation cheats us. Sorrow only fully 
and submissively accepted, can heal her 
own wounds, and fill the void herself 
has made. 

So one simply, yet wisely sings: 
** Do not cheat thy heart, and tell her 

Grief will pass away, 
Hope for fairer times hereafter 

And forget to-day. 
Tell thy grieving heart that sorrow 

Need not come in vain; 
Tell her that the wisdom brought her 

Far outweighs the pain. 
Cheat her not with the old comfort 

"Soon she will forget;" 
Bitter truth, alas, but matter 
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Rather, for regret. 
Bid her not seek other treasures, 

Turn to other things, 
Bather nurse her caged sorrow 

Till the captive sings. 
Bid her rise and go forth bravely, 

And the stranger greet; 
Not as foe, with shield and buckler 

But as dear friends meet. 
Bid her in a strong clasp hold her 

By the shadowy wings. 
Till she whisper low and gently, 

Lessons that she brings." 

We should seek, then, to be at one 
with sorrow, and for this, even sorrow 
not over-much. To prolong the con- 
templation of the loss, is to withold 
attention from the sources of consola- 
tion, the great truths of life, which, 
were we ourselves but great and far- 
visioned enough, would enable us to rise 
above all even that death might do. 
Accept the burden ; yet not with a stoic 
firmness, as of him who answered 
tearlessly, to the messenger of death, 
" I knew that I had begotten a mortal," 
but in the power of faith, of con- 
victions extending beyond this earthly 
scene, and deeper than outward 
relations. For ua to sorrow over-much 
savors even of ingratitude. We may 
well pity him, whether of old or now, 
who holds not in his heart conviction 
of the eternal quality of the soul, and 
the cheering prospects of the after-life. 
But if our hearts glow with that great 
instinct of immortality, if we trust the 
benevolence and believe in the presence 
of God, if we confide in His goodness 
to provide, and in Love's potency to at- 
tain, by its own magnetism, the reunion 
with dear hearts in which alone heaven 
could possess a joy for us, — are we not 
held bravely to seek to use, in our exi- 
gency, these great truths and simple 
thoug];its, and rise to the level, God 
helping us, of the demand upon us ? 
I do not say that even all these things 
make the acceptance of affliction easy. 
Ah, no ! but that they most justly call 
upon us and inspire us to struggle 
towards the faithful acceptance of it. 
So long as love is love, so long death's 
voids must first be filled with tears. 
But even love commands us to exert 



ourselves for self-control and patience 
and submission ; since, without these, 
we are not only debarred from God, but 
are also, as I said before, doubly cut off 
from dear ones gone before, who by 
these channels only, find an avenue of 
return to our hearts. 



ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 

Sunday. 

I AM at rest 
Since I have understood ; 
God is, and He is good. 

No more my strength 
In idle search is spent ; 
Its secret is content. 

*Tis mine to do 
What God reveals each day ; 
I joy as I obey. 

I am at rest 
Because the love divine 

Enfolds this life of mine. 

Ada A. Ahlbom. 



Monday. 

Not all who seem to fail, have failed indeed. 

Not all who fail have therefore worked in 
vain. 

There is no failure for the good and wise ; 

What though thy seed should fall by the way- 
side, 

And the birds snatch it ; yet the birds are 
fed; 

Or they may bear it far across the tide, 

To give rich harvests after thou art dead. 

Charles Kingsley. 



Tuesday. 

Make a little fence of trust 

Around to-day ; 
Fill the space with loving work 

And therein stay. 

Look not through the sheltering bars 

Upon to-morrow ; 
God will help you bear what comes 

Of joy or sorrow. 

Anon. 



Wednesday. 

I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That-a noble deed is a step toward God, — 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To purer air and a broader view. 

We rise by things that are 'neath our feet ; 

By what we have mastered of good and 
gain; 

By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

Wings for the angels, but feet for the men I 
We may borrow the wings to find the way — 
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We may hope and resolve and aspire and 
pray, 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

J. Q. Holland. 



Thuksday. 

In the still air the music lies unheard ; 

In the rough marble beauty lies unseen. 
To make the music and the beauty, needs 

The master's touch, the sculptor's chisel 
keen. 

Great Master I touch us with thy skillful hand; 

Let not the music that is in us, die. 
Great Sculptor I hew and polish us, nor let 

Hidden and lost thy form within us lie ! 

Spare not the stroke I do with us as thou wilt. 

Let there be nought unfinished, broken, 
marred. 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 

Thy perfect image — Thou our God and 

Lord! 

H, B. 



Friday. 



There is no labor lost, 

Though it seem tost 

Into Uie deepest sea. 

In dark and dreary nights 

'Mid stormy flash of lights 

It Cometh back to thee. 

Cometh not as it went, 

So strangely warped and bent, 

But straight as arrow new. 

And though thou dost not know 

How right from wrong may grow. 

From false the true — 

Thou must confess ere long 

That sorrow hath broke forth in song- 

That life comes out of death — 

The lily's and the rose's breath 

From beds where ua ly stains 

Were washed below by early rains. 

Fear not to labor, then, 

Nor say " I threw my time away I " 

It is for God, not men. 

To count the cost and pay ! 



Saturday. 

Death is the fading of a cloud. 

The breaking of a chain, 
The rending of a mortal shroud 

We ne'er shall see again. 
Death is the close of life's alarms. 

The watch-light on the shore. 
The clasping in immortal arms 

Of loved-ones gone before. 
Death is the gaining of a crown, 

Where men and angels meet ; 
The laying of our burden down 

At the Deliverer's feet. 

T. L. Harris. 



A SON'S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

VIII. CONCERNING APOLOGIES. 

My dear father: Why in the world 
could not you begin that excellent speech 
which you made at the recent anniver- 
saries without that lame old explanation 
that you had not expected to be called 
up just then, and you would much rather 
have sat and listened to a number of 
other people ? and why did you begin 
your sermon at the Parsonshire Confer- 
ence a few weeks ago, with that depre- 
catory introduction about there being 
others who were better able to deal with 
such an important subject, but that as 
you had been asked to speak upon it, 
you would do your best ? Of course you 
would ! Nobody needed to be told that, 
and if they did not know it, your saying 
so certainly would not make them any 
the more ready to believe it. But, my 
dear father, this is one of your little 
tricks, and you really must try to break 
yourself of it. And I write about it be- 
cause it is so common. I have been to 
quite a number of these recent meetings, 
and the papers were good, and the speech- 
es generally pithy and to the point, and 
yet certainly half, both of the papers 
and addresses began with some persojial 
explanation of the apologetic and self- 
deprecatory order. I know that we lay- 
men are just as great sinners in this 
matter as you ministers, but still there 
is some excuse for us. Speaking is not 
our vocation, anyhow. Our forte is lis- 
tening to and criticising the speeches, and 
it is as an impartial and even friendly 
critic that I put this matter to you. 

I should advocate making apologizing 
a punishable offense. Profane language 
is still finable, and of the two things it 
may be doubted if this apologizing is not 
more closely connected with moral caus- 
es. Expletives are often the mere rem- 
nant of a bad habit, or a thoughtless out- 
let for the temper, and moreover, (though 
of course you won't be expected to know 
this) do afford some real relief to the feel- 
ings. But, apologizing, in this self-con- 
scious age, almost always arises from 
some deep-seated, lurking moral cause — 
generally from vanity — and I don't think 
it relieves anyone's feelings, or does any- 
one any good. 
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And do consider what a nuisance it is. 
We go to a meeting on some important 
subject. We desire — with more or less 
intensity — to hear what A, B and C have 
to say on the subject. At any rate we 
do not want to he^r what they have to 
say about themselves and their incom- 
petency to deal with the subject; this is 
not only lose of time, it is a break in the 
continuity of thought; it is the intrusion 
of small personal details into great sub- 
jects. 

Sometimes it arises simply from a de- 
sire to gain time while a speaker makes 
up his mind how he must begin and 
what he must say. You know it, father, 
you have heard it many a time — this 
sort of thing: « Mr. Chairman, I reaUy 
do not feel that I have anything to say 
on this subject, — ^it is not one to which 
I have given any special thought — ^there 
are many friends around me better fitted 
to do justice to it than I am — indeed I 
should have much preferred being a list- 
ener — but [here the speaker catches a 
glimpse of an idea flitting about in the 
recesses of that cavernous vacuum which 
he calls his mind] if you will allow me, 
Mr. Chairman, there is one remark [here 
he tries to catch it] which I should like 
to make, and that is this:" — and then I 
always fold my hatids in silent despera- 
tion while he drags out his idea, (gener- 
ally tail first, like a man who tries to pull 
a rooster out of a hencoop, by its legs,) 
for I know that this betides one of those 
speeches which may go on indefinitely. 
It may stop by and by, and if it does, 
I feel thankful, and join heartily in the 
applause; but I must honestly say that 
that applause has something of a hollow 
ring. Said the Sunday school teacher 
after a lesson on Philip's conversation 
with the Ethiopian officer, when they 
came to the sentence that the Ethiopian 
went on his way rejoicing — "What 
made him so glad?" Hand up — "Be- 
cause Philip had done teaching of him! " 
Have you never heard applause which 
came from a sheer sense of relief? It 
might be a good thing to have inscribed 
over every platform, — or opposite to it 
in fuller view of the speakers — that gold- 
en sentence, "If you have nothing to 
say, say it and sit down." 



I know that there may be occasions 
when it is difficult to help saying some- 
thing apologetic, because there really is 
some fact that would explain why you are 
not quite up to your usual mark. When 
you went to West Tipton to preach that 
ordination sermon, and found just as 
the service was beginning that you had 
shoved the wrong manuscript into your 
pocket, and had nothing with you but 
your funeral sermon on old Mr. Boodles, 
— I don't wonder at your going into a 
cold perspiration, but still I wouldn't 
have said a word about it. Your ex- 
planation of the reason why you could 
only make an extempore talk, only 
amused the people, and set every soul in 
the church watching the more critically 
how you would manage to get through. 
Now if you had said nothing about it, 
but simply gone right ahead, it is veyy 
likely that the very excitement would 
have made you a little more anima- 
ted than usual, even if not quite so pol- 
ished and orderly in your sentences. No, 
father, never apologize! Do your best 
and so leave it. Never cheapen it by 
telling people it is not as good as it 
might be! That is business, and if I 
have learned anything from you that is 
religion also. 

Your affectionate, &c. 

" Co." 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIANISM. 

THE REV. W. C. GANNBTT's WAY OP STAT- 
ING IT. 

[As it ie always frankly avowed that Unitarianism 
includes various phases of opinion we are ^lad to 
insert the thoughtful— if rather extreme— statemest 
of it recently drawn up by Mr. Gannett, and adopted 
by the section of our West«»rn churches which are 
affiliated to the Western Conference]. 

Resolved, that while the Western Unitarian 
Conference has neither the wish nor the 
right to bind a single member by declarations 
concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet 
thinks some practical good may be done by 
setting forth in simple words the things most 
commonly believed to-day among us, — ^the 
statement being always open to restatement, 
and to be regarded only as the thought of the 
majority. 

Therefore^ speaking in the spirit and under- 
standing above set forth, we, delegates of the 
Weste^ Unitarian churches in conference 
assembled at Chicago, May — , 1887, declare 
out fellowship to be conditioned on no doc- 
trinal tests, and welcome all who wish to 
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join us to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world. 

And, inasmuch as many people wish to 
know what Unitarianism commonly stands 
for, speaking always in the spirit above set 
forth, we make the following statement of 
its past history and our present faiths: — 

In this country. Unitarians came out from 
the Congregational churches of New En- 
gland some eighty years ago, — came out as 
New Protestants, asserting: — 

(1) The Supremacy of Character above 
Belief, in Religion. 

(2) The Rights of Reason in the use of the 
Bible Revelation. 

(3) The Dignity, as against the Depravity, 
of Human Nature. 

(4) The Unity, not Trinity, of God; Divin- 
ity, not Deity, of the Christ; and that Jesus 
w^as sent as teacher to save us from our sins, 
not as substitute to save us from the penal- 
ties of sin. 

Channing was their leader then. Since 
Channing's day, belief in the Bible as a 
miraculous revelation, and in Jesus as having 
any authority save as his word coincides with 
natural reason and natural right, has largely 
faded away among them. This second move- 
ment of their thought began some fifty years 
ago; and Emerson and Theodore Parker 
have been their real, though at first their un- 
accepted, leaders in it. 

To-day, few Unitarians but trust free 
thought, and trust it everywhere; we only 
fear thought bound. Therefore, our beliefs 
are still deepening and widening, as science, 
history, and life reveal new truth; while our 
increasing emphasis is still on the right life 
and the great faith to which the right life 
leads, — faith in the moral order of the uni- 
verse, faith in All-ruling Righteousness. 

In all matters of church government, we 
are strict Congregationalists. We have no 
"creed " in the usual sense; that is, no articles 
of doctrinal belief which bind our churches 
and fix the conditions of our fellowship. Char- 
acter has always been to us the supreme mat- 
ter. We have doctrinal beliefs, and for the 
most part hold such beliefs in common; but, 
above all "doctrines" we emphasize the 
principles of freedom, fellowship, and char- 
acter in religion. These principles make 
our all-sufficient test of fellowship. All 
names that divide "religion" are to us of 
little consequence compared with religion 
itself. Whoever loves the truth and lives the 
good is, in a broad sense, of our religious 
fellowship. Whoever loves the one or lives 
the other better than ourselves is our teacher, 
whatever church or age he may belong to. 
So our Church is wide, our teachers many, 
and our holy writings large. 

With a few exceptions, we may be called 
Christian theists, — theists, as worshiping 
the One-in-All, and naming that One " God, 
our Father;" Christian, because revering 
Jesus as the greatest of the historic prophets 
of religion, — these names, as names, receiv- 



ing more stress in our older than in our 
younger churches. The general faith is 
hinted well in words which several of our 
churches have adopted for their covenant: 
"In the freedom of the truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man." It is 
hinted in such words as these : " Unitarian- 
ism is a religion of love to God and love to 
man." " It is belief in the humanity of God 
and the divinity of man." " It is that free 
and progressive development of historic 
Christianity, which aspires to be synonymous 
with universal ethics and. universal religion." 
But because we have no " creed " which we 
impose as test of fellowship, specific state- 
ments of belief abound among us, always 
somewhat differing, always largely agreeing. 
One such we offer here: — 

We believe that to love the good and live 
the good is the supreme thing in religion. 

We hold reason and conscience to be final 
authorities in matters of religious belief. 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scrip- 
ture, old or new. 

We revere Jesus and all holy souls that 
have taught men truth and righteousness and 
love, as prophets of religion. 

We believe in the growing nobility of 
man. 

We trust the unfolding universe as beauti- 
ful, beneficent, unchanging Order. To know 
this Order is truth, to obey it- is right and 
liberty and stronger life. 

We believe that good and evil inevitably 
carry their own recompense, no good thing 
being failure and no evil thing being success; 
that heaven and hell are states of being; that 
no evil can befall the good man i^ either life 
or death ; that all things work together for 
the victory of good. 

We believe that we ought to join hands and 
work to make the good things better and the 
worst good, counting nothing good for self 
that is not good for all. 

We believe that this self -forgetting, loyal 
life awakes in man the sense of union, here 
and now, with things eternal, the sense of 
deathlessness; and this sense is to us an earn- 
est of a life to come. 

We worship One-in-All, that Life whence 
suns and stars derive their orbits and the soul 
of man its Ought, that Light which lighteth 
every man tliat cometh into the world, giving 
us power to become the sons of God, that 
Love with whom our souls commune. This 
One we name the Eternal God, our Father. 



The most recent issues of the Pacific Coast 
Conference tracts are " The Use and Abuse of 
Sunday," by Dr. Horatio Stebbins, and " Lais- 
sez Faire and Labor" by C. A. Murdock. 
These tracts are sold to P.O. Mission workers 
at two and a half dollars a hundred, with 
postage added. No. 1, by Prof. LeConte, on 
"Evolution and Religion,^' and No. 2, by T. 
L. Eliot, on " Gambling," are already in their 
second edition. 
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A FINAL PLEA FOR UNION. 

[We print the following by requeat of the Executive 
Committee of the Western Unitarian Association. It 
U a last earnest plea from that Committee to the 
Western Conference at its late meeting for snch action 
as would make possible a restoration of harmony and 
co-operation in the west, Eds. UNrrARiAN.] 

Chicago, May, 17, 1887. 
Brethren of the Western Unitarian 
Conference: — 

Before you take any action in your 
coming meetings which may divide perman- 
ently and sadly our not too strong Western 
Unitarianism, we earnestly ask each one of 
you very seriously and candidly to consider 
the two propositions made by the recent com- 
mittee sent West from the American Unitar- 
\ ian Association, both of which propositions 
are surely broad, generous, reasonable, kindly 
in the fullest possible degree, and either of 
which accepted by the Conference will re- 
store harmony in the West. That none may 
fail to see the report of that conmiittee, and 
understand its full import, we print it below 
entire, calling especial attention, by the use 
of italics or capitals, to the parts which con- 
tain, or which are explanatory of, the propo- 
sitions referred to. 

report of committee. 

Boston, May 9, 1887. 

To the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association: — 

The Committee appointed by you to confer 
with the directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference and of the Western Unitarian 
Association in respect to the conduct of 
missionary work in the West desire to make 
the following report: 

In accordance with your instructions, they 
went to Chicago, where they arrived on the 
28th ult. After mature consideration, refer- 
ence being had to the great and honest differ- 
ences of conviction and feeling existing be- 
tween the two western bodies, it was believed 
that it would be more courteous and more 
likely to lead to satisfactory results for 
your Committee to invite the other boards to 
meet them than to seek a meeting at the head- 
quarters of either. Accordingly, the directors 
of both organizations were invited to favor us 
with their presence at a parlor of the Tremont 
House, Chicago, at three o'clock P. M. At 
the appointed hour, some six or eight gentle- 
men, ministers and laymen, from each body 
appeared. A full and frank discussion of all 
the points at issue was had; and, if entire 
agreement was not obtained, the conference 
was marked by a spirit thoroughly friendly 
and Christian. 

Your committee stated to the representatives 
of the two Western organizations that, so far as 
the Association was concerned, the question of 



fellowship did not enter into the discussion; 
that it recognized that fellowship in its large 
sense was as broad as goodness; that, sofa/r as 
fellowship has relations to our special denomi- 
national work, it is provided for hy our congre- 
gational usages and hy the appointment of 
appropriate committees by our National Con- 
ference. But, when it came to spending funds 
held in trust by the Association, the question 
did arise, For whom were such funds to be 
spent and to accomplish what ends ? The dir£C- 
tors of the Association were bound legally ^ and 
egtially bound by their own convictions, and, 
as th^y believed, bound by the wishes of the 
great body of their contributors, to use their 
funds for the diffusion of ^pure Christian- 
ity,^^ — these words being used, as they ha/oe 
always been used by us, in a broad and 
generous sense to include what makes for 
the spirit and life of Jesus Christ, Your 
Committee therefore asked the direct- 
ors of THE Western Conference if,while 
maintaining unequivocally that their 
fellowship is bounded by no dogmatic 
test, they could not with equal distinct- 
ness AFFIRM THAT THE CONFERENCE, SO FAR 
AS IT undertook MISSIONARY WORK AND THE 
WORK OF CHURCH EXTENSION, WOULD DO SO 
ON THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN ThEISM. A 

majority of the directors of the Conference, on 
their part, replied that they could not conscien- 
tiously make such an affirmation. (Not,as your 
Committee understood, because they person- 
ally wished to disavow the Christian name, 
but because they were fearful of seeming to 
care more for the name than for the spirit of 
Christianity.) 

They suggested that the true way was for 
the directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to make examination of the record and 
methods of men and societies, and so decide 
as to their Christian position and work. Your 
committee felt that to constitute the directors 
of the Association a court of inquiry, before 
which ministers and societies should be 
brought for examination as to their Christian 
position, would be to place the Association on 
grounds utterly untenable and perilous to the 
liberality and even the liberty of the body. 
It seemed to them a step backward and not 
forward, — one contrary to and destructive of 
our uniform tradition, which is to affirm our 
position as a religious and Christian body, 
leaving individuals and churches to determine 
whether they are or are not included in such a 
religious and Christian body. In case of 
doubt as to the attitude of a society applying 
for aid from our missionary funds, we feel 
that the responsibility of determining its posi- 
tion should rest upon the society alone, and that 
the American Unitarian Associatiou has no 
authority to judge it otherwise than by its own 
declarations. To do otherwise would be to 
trespass upon the liberty which belongs to our 
churches as congregational bodies. Beyond 
this, there is no f urSier point to which liber- 
ality can be carried" by a body which has trusts 
committed to it and convictions which it sin- 
cerely cherishes. 
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Leaving this point, your Committee then 
presented to the representatives of the two 
Western organizations, as affording another 
basis of agreement^ the following considera- 
tions: namely, that, with trifling exceptions, 
all the money sp^nt in field work, that is, in 
support of missionaries and in church exten- 
sion, came from the treasury of the American 
Unitarian Association; that the Association 
had never made the Western Conference its 
sole agent or adviser, and had, indeed, for 
many years appointed its own secretary for 
the West to take entire charge of its work 
there; that it was freely admitted by Western 
people that the policy of the Association had 
been thoroughly liberal, well adapted to bring 
success and union. Could not the West- 
ern Conference, in the interests op har- 
mony, while retaining the work of printing 
tracts^ manuals and the Unity ^ in which it was 
now engaged, hand over the field work 
to the Association, in whose charge it 
now was almost entirely in fact, if not 
IN NAME? Such of the directors of the West- 
ern Conference as spoke on the question ex- 
pressed entire unwillingness so to do. 

Your committee then asked whether, in 
event that the Association should feel 
compelled by its own convictions and by its 
legal obligations to appoint its own agents to 
do its own work in its own way, such a course 
would be interpreted as indicating hostility tr) 
any other organization, inasmuch as no such 
feeling existed, but on the contrary the warm- 
eat Christian regard. Your committee were 
assured that such a step would not be held by 
any of the directors then present of either 
» body to indicate hostility, and no obstacles 
would be placed in the way of such agents; 
but that, so far as it should be possible, the 
warmest welcome and the heartiest co-opera- 
tion would be given. 

Your Committee are glad to believe that this 
conference of three organizations, conducted, 
as all will admit, in a frank and courtepus 
Christian spirit, has led to a better mutual 
understanding; and that, if it does not pro- 
duce absolute union in work, it must promote 
greater harmony of purpose and spirit. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Grindall Reynolds, 
George A. Thayer, 
Albert L. Calder, 
James De Normandie, 
Howard N. Brown, 

Committee, 

Brethren, the propositions from our national 
body, the American Unitarian Association, 
contained in the above report, are not to be 
lightly esteemed. They come from men who 
look over the whole field, who take large 
views, who are as broad and undogmatic as 
yourselves, who can have no possible interest 
or motive but the promotion of the truth and 
the right and the advancement of Unitarian- 
ism in the West. 



Do not confuse the grave matter in hand 
by bringing in the subject of fellowship. 
This is no matter of fellowship. As the report 
so well puts it: "Fellowship in its large sense 
is as broad as goodness;" while, "so far as fel- 
lowship has relations to our special denom- 
inational work, it is provided for by our con- 
gregational usages and by the appointment of 
appropriate committees by our National Con- 
ference". " Our uniform tradition is, to affirm 
our position as a religious and Christian body, 
leaving individuals and churches to determine 
whether they are or are not included in such 
religious and Christian body." This is all 
that is proposed by the American Unitarian 
Association which has any relation whatever 
to fellowship, viz., that the Western Confer- 
ence simply &ffirm its position to be that of a 
religious body organized and existing for ends ' 
of worship as well as ends of ethics and free 
inquiry, and then lea'oe the whx>le matter of fel- 
lowship to regulate itself according to princi- 
ples of natural selection, as it easily and readily 
will, — of course referring ministers from 
without who seek our fellowship, as we do 
now, to the Fellowship Committee appointed 
by our National Conference. This is what 
the American Unitarian Association means, 
then, when it asks: " Cannot the'Western Con- 
ference, while maintaining unequivocally that 
its fellowship is hounded by no dogmatic test, 
with equal distinctness affirm that the Confer- 
ence, so far as it undertakes missionary work 
or church extension, shall do so on the basis of 
Christian Theism ? " 

This plan has the merit of being at once 
what the National Association desire and what 
the Western Association wish, while at the 
same time it is in harmony with Unitarian 
tradition and usage everywhere, in England 
as well as in this country. So that the assur- 
ance seems to be complete that this course of 
action, if adopted by the Western Conference, 
would not only unite the West, but would 
bind it more closely than ever it has been 
bound to the East and to the whole Unitari- 
anism of the world. 

Brethren, this wise plan, this broad plan, 
this plan so thoroughly in harmony with the 
best traditions and noblest spirit of TTnitari- 
anism everywhere, — can we not adopt it? — all 
with one mind adopt it? If not, we ought all 
to go home weeping sadder tears than we 
have ever known. Surely we can adopt it — 
are large-minded enough, true enough to the 
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great things of Unitarianism, free enough 
from the bondage of dividing pettinesses, 
willing enough to overlook mere individual 
preferences in care for the larger good,— to 
leap to welcome the opportunity frankly and 
honorably to make our torn cause whole 
again. 

Do not confuse matters and imperil all by 
any talk about creeds. We are all alike in re- 
jecting creeds. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
Brown and the rest are as much opposed to 
creeds as yourselves are. The plan proposed 
by the American Unitarian Association no 
more advocates or suggests a creed than it 
meddles with fellowship. It is precisely the 
non-creedal basis on which Unitarianism has in 
the past with almost perfect unanimity organ- 
ized, on which the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation has always stood, on which we ourselves 
in the West have always stood until recently, 
upon which political, charitable, Ethical Cul- 
ture and even business organizations uniformly 
stand — the basis not of belief (crede or credo), 
but simply of a common purpose and aim. 
Can anything be more simple, or more ration- 
al, or more just to all parties and interests 
concerned, or less oppressive to any, or more 
broad or free or foreign to the whole creed 
idea ? Brethren, if we desire to stand to- 
gether, we surely can do it on this platform. 

Do not let any one allow himself even to 
think of using in connection with this kindly 
and fraternal effort of the Association to 
secure union and harmony, any such ungen- 
erous words as " pressure" or " description or 
proscription," as if the men from whom the 
proposition comes were capable of anything 
bearing the remotest resemblance to " pro- 
scription," or anything not fraternal and large- 
minded in the fullest degree. 

And do not let any one utter in connection 
with this proposition of the national body any 
such mistaken and misleading suggestion as 
that it is made in the interest of retrogres- 
sion, or backward looking, or bondage to the 
letter, or restriction of thought, or shibbo- 
leths, or anything calculated to make Unita- 
rianism less than the largest, truest, freest 
form of religion in the world. Such a sug- 
gestion would be ungenerous and unworthy, 
and would reveal a total misunderstanding of 
the meaning of the proposition, as well as the 
spirit or motives of the men from whom it 
comes. 

Brethren, this movement to unite our Unit- 



arian cause in the West again is a most sin- 
cere and fraternal and earnest one. Hands 
are ready to clasp — hands of West with West, 
and East and West with each other. Shall 
not the ready-to-clasp become daapf God 
help us all to say yea! 

But — if not on this basis — ^this largest, 
truest, simplest, least disturbing basis — the 
basis which our brethren of the National As- 
sociation feel to be the most natural and 
fitting, then one other remains, the result of 
which, while more disturbing and less desira- 
ble in many ways, would yet prevent the per- 
manent disruption in the West which we so 
deeply deplore: " Gould not the Western Con- 
ference, in the interest of harmony, while re- 
taining the work of printing tracts, manuals, 
and the " Unity, ^^ in which it is now engaged, 
hand over the field work (of th6 West) to the 
Association, in whose charge it is now. almost 
entirely in fact, if not in nameV^ 

This is the second plan for securing har- 
mony and union in Western work proposed 
by the American Unitarian Association. Less 
desirable doubtless than the other, is not even 
this infinitely preferable to any course which 
must lead to permanent disruption? 

Let no one make any such unworthy sug- 
gestion as of attempts to " kill " the Western 
Conference, or to " maim " it, or of " hostility " 
to it. It is in no spirit other than that of 
the kindest possible feeling toward the Con- 
ference that this proposition has been made or 
is urged. It is simply a question as to how a 
great impending disaster to Western Unitari- 
anism (and that means to Unitarianism every- 
where) can be averted, and a great good at- 
tained. Surely no one should regard the pres- 
ent form of organization of the Conference as 
one to be clung to if better results can be 
reached by a change. Is not the great cause 
for which the organization was given its ex- 
istence above any particular /orwi of organiza- 
tion? Is not the life more than the body, the 
spirit than the letter? 

Nor is it relevant to talk about breaking up 
or disturbing western local organizations, or 
Chicago work, or western interests, or western 
local centers, or about compelling the West to 
look to Boston and the far East for everything, 
instead of leaving the West to develop its own 
home strength. No such disturbing or weak- 
ening of Western local interests is contemplat- 
ed by the plan suggested by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, but the exact 
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opposite. All kinds of local work and 
every helpful form of local organization 
will be as much encouraged and fostered as 
ever. It is simply proposed to substitute a 
system of missionary supervision and manage- 
ment which culminates in a National head, 
for one that does not thus culminate. It is 
proposed simply to substitute for the system 
now in operation, one which some of our sis- 
ter denominations are carrying out with re- 
markable success, and which we ourselves as a 
denomination, have tried in the past with ex- 
cellent results. Surely we can afford to change 
the shape of some of our denominatiocial ma- 
chinery in the West, to save the life of our 
cause from receiving a deep and lasting hurt. 

No, brothers, here are two distinct ways out 
of our Western trouble, each broad, manly, self- 
respecting, violating no Unitarian principle 
or tradition. We may all believe perfectly in 
each other's conscientiousness and honesty of 
purpose in the past, we may respect each oth- 
ers honest differences of view in the present, 
we may leave each and all of our number ab- 
solutely free to think his fullest thought, and 
speak his bravest, truest word in the future, 
ahd at the same time adopt one of these two 
plans for union and co-operation. Shall we 
do it? Rather, shall we not do it? 

It should be frankly pointed out that adopt- 
ing either of these plans involves rejecting 
the plan proposed by Mr. Gannett. Why 
not adopt Mr. Gannett's plan? We do not 
wish to say a word against that plan, only to 
point out that it can by no possibility help 
matters if adopted. Indeed, we do not see 
how its adoption can result otherwise than in 
the deepening, the hardening, the making 
permanent our present incipient division; for 
the plan proposes to keep everything that has 
driven us apart, so far, and actually to add 
still another element of division in attempt- 
ing to pass the proposed *' second resolution." 
Nobody has doubted, that a majority of the 
persons who at present make up the Confer- 
ence are individually believers in Christian 
theism. But this does not necessarily pledge 
the Conference to anything, or make its pur- 
pose as an organization either Christian or 
theistic. The majority of the members of 
the Conference are undoubtedly believers in 
temperance, but that does not make the Con- 
ference a temperance organization; nor would 
it make the purpose of the Conference neces- 



sarily the promotion of woman suffrage or 
homoeopathy if it were shown that a majority 
were believers in these. No, the situation is 
simply this: Leading workers and churches 
in the Conference wished the Conference in 
the interest of frankness, business method and 
good understanding, to state what was its 
purpose, — not what its members individually 
believed, or what they thought about fellow- 
ship, but simply and only what it, the Con- 
ference, as an organization, proposed to stand 
for and work for and ask money for and do, 
Mr. Gannett answered last year at Cincinnati 
by offering a resolution about fellowship, 
which was finally adopted; and another about 
the beliefs of members, which was not adopt- 
ed. This year he offers the rejected resolu- 
tion again, and presses it, conscientiously of 
course. But, brethren, do you not see that 
this resolution, as also that offered last year, 
has no relevancy to the real matter in hand — 
but is only a foreign and wholly unnecessary 
matter, which can have only one possible 
effect, viz, to divide, and still more divide the 
more it is pressed? 

We regret the necessity of pointing all tiiis. 
out; but as this proposition of Mr. Gannett 
has been recently put before the west with 
renewed explicitness and is to come before 
the Conference, we are compelled to do it be- 
cause we fear that if this is adopted, harmony 
and union are ^one from the west. Indeed,, 
it seems difficult to see how a plan could be 
devised that would be in the nature of the 
ease more deeply and permanently dividing. 

Brethren, there is certainly something bet- 
ter than such permanent disruption. So deep 
and painful a disaster to our cause we should 
not tolerate the thought of for a moment,, 
at least not until all possible attempts to avoid 
it are proved unavailing. The brethren of 
the American Unitarian Association who are 
deeply interested in this matter, and friends 
of all concerned, and who have the advantage 
of looking on from the outside, feel that the 
division ought not to be and need not be per- 
manent; and after long and careful delibera- 
tion they propose two plans, either of which, 
adopted by the Western Conference will solve 
the momentous problem before us. Are not 
these plans practicable? Granted that there 
are objections; what plan for accomplishing 
anything in this world has no objections? 
The question is not, is either without objec- 
tions? but rather, are not the objections to 
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either incomparably less than the arguments 
in its favor, and the good to be secured by it? 

Yours fraternally, 

Edward I. Galvin, 
P. P. Heywood, 
Joseph Shippen, 
j. t. sundbkland, 
H. T. Thompson. 
Executive Committee of the Western Uni- 
tarian Association. 

[The above was presented to the Western 
Conference at its opening session. The Con- 
ference after some discussion voted to allow 
it to lie in printed form on the shelf in the 
vestibule of the church by the side of other 
literature, but refused even to consider either 
of the propositioms for the restoration of har- 
mony and co-operation which it contained, 
though the propositions represented the 
views and wishes not only of the Western As- 
sociation and of the strongest churches in the 
west, but also of the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association. — ^Eds. Un.] 



THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The Western Conference met May 17-20, at 
All Souls' Church, (Rev. J. LI. Jones'), Chi- 
cago. It was preceded by a day devoted to 
the meetings of the Western Women's Con- 
ference, and closed by a day given to the Wes- 
tern Sunday School Society. About twenty 
churches and organizations had elected dele- 
gates, *and there were individuals present — 
not as delegates — from a number of others. 
Almost all the churches which had been un- 
able to accept the Cincinnati action, had ab- 
stained from sending representatives, feeling 
that for any useful co-operation among 
churches scattered over so wide a region, 
nothing is to be done by different parties strug- 
gling year after year to carry their own sec- 
tional pref erences,and that if the recent breach 
was to be healed it must be by the action of 
Rev. W. C. Gannett and his friends, them- 
selves. The Christian-basis party being thus 
absent, the meeting was united. Every al- 
lusion to the Cincinnati resolution (known as 
the " Ethical Basis ") was received with en- 
thusiasm, every suggestion to modify it was 
promptly voted down. That the friends 
present were thoroughly in earnest and really 
convinced that in placing Unitarianism on a 
purely ethical basis a step had been taken 

*The Begister eyvea the numbers as forty; but 
makes no distinction between elected delegates and 
persons attending merely as individuals. Unity 
claims thirty churches as represented "officially,^' 
giving the names of the same; but it seems to use 
tne word " officially *' in some elastic sense, since we 
have what seems indubitable testimony that some of 
the thirty named did not send elected delegates. 



which will sometime be recoghized as his- 
torical, was evident. The Conference, there- 
fore, was harmonious and enthusiastic, but it 
was the Harmony of a section. 

As to the financial showing made, it need 
only be said that the contributions of the 
churches, which usually aggregate about $3,- 
000, foot up for the past year less than $1,200; 
— ^this, of course, because so many of the 
stronger churches have been unwilling to 
contribute to the support of a body which had 
refused to declare its aim to be Christian or 
theistic. The major part of the expenses of 
the Conference for the year have been met 
by the contributions of individual sympathiz- 
ers, East and West. It was reported that 
some $86,000 had been raised for church- 
building purposes by the churches within the 
Conference during the year. It is true that 
the churches of the West have raised such a 
sum ; but more than half of it is from 
churches not now supporting the Western 
Conference. 

Was there nothing attempted at Chicago 
by way of modifying the ethical basis action 
of last year? i es, attempted j Rev. D. N. 
Utter — whose stand was the more significant 
as he is one of the editors of Unity — made an 
appeal to have the Cincinnati action repealed, 
and to have the Conference declare all votes 
about doctrine null and void, thus falling 
back upon the merely business basis of stat- 
ing the Conference object as "the transac- 
tion of business pertaining to the general in- 
terests of the societies composing it." Voted 
down. 

Rev. G. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, proposed 
that all resolutions on doctrines or touch- 
ing the religious position of the Con- 
ference should be promulgated with the 
names of those voting for them attached, so 
that only they who had favored them might 
be held responsible for them, and so that 
there might be no longer any danger of such 
resolutions being charged upon Western Uni- 
tarianism as a whole. Voted down. 

Then came Mr. Gannett's own proposition. 
Mr. Gannett had persuaded himself that 
what the dissentients ought to want, was what 
he called a "choral affirmation" of what 
Unitarians generally believe. What they do 
want, in order to be able to support it as an 
executive missionary body, is simply what the 
American Unitarian Association asks of it in 
order to be able to work through it, viz: that 
it shall declare that its missionary and church 
extension work is to be done " on the basis of 
Christian Theism." This, however, Mr. Gan- 
nett steadily opposes. His own resolutions 
will be found printed in full on another page 
as one of our " Illustrations of Unitarianism." 
It will be seen that while what is needed is 
some clear statement that the object of the 
Conference is religious, what he offers is a 
statement that the m^ajority of its members be- 
lieve in religion, elaborated into a description 
of what kind of religion they mostly believe 
in. Not only, however, do these resolutions 
fail to meet the difi^culty of the dissentients, 
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but Mr. Gannett, in introducing them, re-af- 
firmed in the most unequivocal way, their 
most extreme interpretation, which has often 
been protested against as an exaggeration of 
ours. We have pointed out that this offer of 
the Unitarian fellowship to any one who is 
willing to work on the merely ethical basis, 
would take from us any right to object even 
tg an avowed Atheist who might ask recogni- 
tion as a Unitarian minister. Mr. Gannett 
declared that his resolutions were intended 
to make the offer of fellowship absolute, not 
to mere membership in our congregations or 
cooperation in their general objects, but to 
the pulpit itself. Nay, one who is measurably 
on his side, Rev, A. M. Judy, of Daven- 
port, pointed this meaning by proposing a 
modification of the preamble, saying that he 
did not think his proposal would really limit 
it, but that even if it did, he should not re- 
gard it as an objection, as he did feel some 
hesitation in seeming to welcome Atheists 
into our ministry, and especially he could 
not quite see his way to asking his congrega- 
tion for money that might go to support such 
Atheistic ministry. But the proposed modi- 
fication, since it might be interpreted as im- 
plying this or some other possible limitation 
of fellowship, was voted down, and Mr. Gan- ^ 
nett's resolutions, unmodified, were adopted 
by a large majority, only 13, we believe, voting 
against them. 

There was much more done and said at the 
Conference on which we would gladly dwell, 
for it comprised a body of men and women 
thoroughly in earnest, and both in its devo- 
tional meetings and discussions of practical 
work there were many utterances that were 
helpful and elevating. But in this respect 
we have to leave it,like other local Conferences, 
unreported. 

And, now, as to the future! What is to be 
done? We confess we can see no way only 
for both parties — the Christian and the ethi- 
cal — to go their own road — the Christian-basis 
party carrying on their work in union with 
one another and with our national or- 
ganization, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, leaving the ethical-basis brethren to try 
their experiment. 

We see no reason for believing that a 
movement which makes ethics and free 
thought essentials, but belief in God and 
worship not essentials, " optionals," can have 
any other outcome in the west under the 
name of Unitarianism than it had in the 
east under the name of Free Religion. 
Nevertheless, if brethren think differently, 
there is perhaps nothing to be done only to 
•let a second trial be made. It is with almost 
unspeakable regret that we . contemplate a 
permanent division in our western ranks; and 
so long as there was any hope of inducing 
the controlling majority of the Western Con- 
ference to modify their position so as to en- 
able all the Western churches to work to- 
gether, so long have we argued, pleaded, 
remonstrated. But the refusal at Chicago to 



undo, or in any essential way mend, the 
vnrong done at Cincinnati, would seem to in- 
dicate that further pleading or remonstrance 
is useless. 

The true course for the churches and work- 
ers of the west who believe in a Christian- 
theistic basis of work, would seem to be sim- 
ply to go on with patience and courage, let- 
ting it be distinctly known that the Western 
Conference no longer, in any sense, represents 
Western Unitarianism, or is entitled to speak 
or act in its former character of the organ of 
our Western churches. It represents a sec- 
tion of them — an important section — but it is 
only a section. Almost all the larger and old 
established churches of the West, which in 
times past were the strongest supporters of 
the Conference, have either formally repudi- 
ated it or silently dropped out from it. At 
this last meeting less than half the Western 
churches sent delegates, and among those not 
sending were most of our strongest societies; 
for example,not a single delegate was sent from 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, the 
Church of the Messiah and Unity Church 
Chicago, nor, if we are correctly informed, 
from our churches in Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Kansas City, Denver, Keokuk, Mead- 
ville, Milwaukee or Bloomington, or ten 
out of the twelve American churches of Mich- 
igan, though individuals were present from a 
few of these. The Conference may still retain 
the old name and organization, but it is really 
about as much entitled to «peak for Western 
Unitarianism, as would a society be entitled 
to speak for Boston, which left out King's 
Chapel, the First and Second Churches, Ar- 
lington, the South Congregational, and the 
Church of *the Disciples— as much entitled 
and no more. 



WOMAN'S WORK. 

OUR ANNIVERSARIES, EAST AND WEST. 

The first publie session of the recent Uni- 
tarian meetings both Eastland West was the 
women's session. 

The women's organization East, or rather, 
the National organization, is known as the 

women's auxiliary CONFERENCE OP 

UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 

CHURCHES. 

It was organized at Saratoga in 1880, and is 
a delegate body " composed of delegates from 
the various women's organizations within onr 
fellowship." The first of its declared objects is 
"To promote local organizations of women for 
Christian work." In accordance with this ob- 
ject it has labored assiduously to organize a 
branch in every Unitarian church in the coun- 
try, and to induce each branch to undertake at 
least three definite lines of work, viz : First, the 
study of religious literature ; second, the dis- 
tribution of our Unitarian literature through 
the post office ; and third, the raising of money 
to carry on the general missionary work of 
the denomination. That it has been success- 
ful in the last of these, the yearly financial 
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exhibit of the treasurer is proof. Some $6000 
in round numbers were put into the general 
treasury during the first two years of its his- 
tory, and this financial side of its work has 
gone steadily forward to the present time. 
Of the distribution of Unitarian literature 
through the Post-office Mission, Secretary Rey- 
nolds in his last report, says, " The Post-office 
Mission had increased the circulation of our 
tracts last year five fold, and this year it has 
doubled last year's circulation, nearly, if not 
quite ; " and the larger part of this increase 
is due to the work of the auxiliary branches 
in the different churches. Just how success- 
ful the Religious Study Class work has proved 
we lack the statistics to show, but we have 
personal knowledge of some admirable work 
done in this line. 

The general meeting of the Women's Aux- 
iliary Conference in Boston last week had 
some features of especial interest. The pro- 
gramme announced was a very full one, and 
called out a large attendance. It included be- 
sides the report of the secretary and treasurer, 
the opening address of the president, Mrs. 
Andrews, and speeches by several gentlemen, 
addresses bv Miss E. P. Channing, Mrs. Bar- 
rows, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Wilkes, of 
Dakota, and Pundita Ramabai, a distinguished 
Hindoo lady. All were enjoyed, but perhaps 
special interest was felt in the earnest mis- 
sionary plea of Mrs. Wilkes (for whom a 
collection of $200 was taken) and the address 
of the pundita, who «poke of the condition of 
women in) India, drawing a picture that 
moved all hearts, and pointing out the way to 
improvement, which must be mainly through 
education, largely unsectarian ^education. It 
was certainly a significant occurrence, this 
esentation, an by Indian woman, to the women 
of America, of the needs of her sex in that 
far-off historic land. We hope it will bear fruit. 

THE WOMEN'S WESTERN CONFERENCE 

held its sixth annual session in Chicago on 
Tuesday, May 17th. The announced pro- 
gramme, beginning with president's ad- 
dress and report of secretary and treasurer, 
including reports of church activities and five 
minutes talks upon Post-office Mission work, 
and addresses by Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold 
of Wisconsin, and Rev. Marion Murdock of 
Iowa, was fully carried out with the excep- 
tion of the address of Mrs. Griswold who was 
absent on account of the illness of a daughter. 
The Western Women's Conference is young- 
er by only half a year than the National Wo- 
men's Auxilliary Conference. The older or- 
ganization hoped that it might serve the 
needs of the whole country, West as well as 
East. The real reason for the organization 
of a Women's Conference in the West as a 
distinct body instead of in organic relations 
with the National Women's Auxiliary, will 
probably be found in the radical difference In 
the character and declared purpose of the two. 
The Women's Auxilliary both in its name and 
in its declaration of purpose is a Christian 
body, pledged to do Christian work. The 



Women's Western Conference, like the gen- 
eral Western Conference, of which it is prac- 
tically, if not in name, a part, stands upon a 
solely ethical basis, declaring its object to be 
"the promotion of freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion." This statement of pur- 
pose seems to many of the women of the West 
inadequate. Many feel that the promotion of 
right thinking in religion, and especially of 
Christian worship and human helpfulness, 
are quite as pressing needs to-day as the pro- 
motion of freedom, fellowship and character. 

In accordance with this feeling the ladies 
of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, who 
have worked with the Conference from its or- 
ganization, instructed their accredited dele- 
gate at the recent meeting in Chicago " to ex- 
press and emphasize their belief in the need 
of a more clearly defined religious basis of ac- 
tion founded on Theistic and Christian princi- 
ples;" and the ladies of Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, had previously declined to contribute 
further to the funds of the Conference until 
it should so enlarge its declared object as to 
include the worship side and the beneficence 
side of Unitarianism as well as the freedom, 
fellowship and character side. There was 
also much feeling of the same kind in other 
churches. As a fact, the work of the Women's 
Western Conference during several years 
past has been largely, indeed chiefly, Post- 
office Mission work, and much of the litera- 
ture distributed has taught Unitarian Christ- 
ianity. But all the more, urge the Christian 
and theistic party, does honesty require that 
we so restate our objert as to cover the real 
work which many of us, probably most of us, 
are doing, and desiring to do in the future. 
In accordance with such expressed wish of 
the women of the churches named, and 
others, a notice was given at Chicago that 
an amendment of the articles of organization 
would be moved at the next annual meeting 
declaring the purpose of the Conference to be 
"the promotion of Unitarianism whose central 
principles are love to God and love to Man." 

It is to be hoped that this amendment will 
be adopted, thus putting our two Women's 
Conferences upon the same basis of declared 
purpose, namely, the promotion of Christian 
Theism. 

A RAMABAI CIRCLE FOR THE ELEVATION OF 

WOMEN IN INDIA FORMED AT CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY. 

Pundita Ramabai, the eminent Hindoo lady 
mentioned above, who is visiting and speak- 
ing in this country in the interest of her 
country-women, has lately been, among other 
places, at Ithaca, N. Y., the seat of Cornell 
University, where her addresses have created 
a deep impression, and where the work of* 
organizing circles to assist in educational 
work in India has been begun. Says the 
Cornell Sun : " The meetings held here by 
and for Pundita Ramabai have been attended 
by ever-increasing audiences, and on Sunday 
afternoon scarcely a foot of standing room 
was left in the hall. 

On Friday night in her lecture before the 
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Christian Association of Ithaca, the Pundita 
sketched vividly the condition of her sex in 
India, and pointed out especially how the 
early religions marriage of children deprives 
the women of her country utterly of all free- 
dom of thought and action. 

On Saturday evening, in the botanical 
lecture room of the university, she spoke Of 
the hindrances in the way of missionaries, and. 
showed how only by the establishment of 
non-sectarian schools as well could the de- 
sired result be obtained. 
.. On Sunday afternoon she spoke more fully 
of her own plans for the establishment of 
secular schools for women, of the help that 
would be needed, and of the reasons why she 
must largely look for that help to America. 
The formation of a permanent circle was 
unanimously decided upon, and a constitution 
adopted, the organization to be called " The 
Mamabai Circle jor the Elevation of Women 
in India:' It is to be hoped that this good 
beginning may go on until a very large num- 
ber of similar circles shall be organized 
throughout the country. It is a work which 
naturally appeals especially to women ; but 
it is so broad and noble in its character that 
all women who care for the uplifting of hu- 
manity may well join in it, regardless of sect 
or class. e. k. s. 



LITERARY NOTES, 

The second volume of the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale's Life of Franklin will probably 
not be issued before October, as the work of 
collecting additional material by specialists 
and correspondents in Europe, is necessarily 
slow. 

D. Appleton & Co. have just published 
"Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit," selected 
from the writings and s<iyings of Henry Ward 
Beecher, revised in part by Mrs. Beecher, and 
under revision by him at the time of his 
death. 

Children's Sunday, which comes June 12, is 
likely to be more generally observed this year 
than ever before. Mr, Munger's little b jok, 
"Lamps and Paths," containing sermons 
preached on Children's Sundays, will give 
excellent suggestions for appropriate themes 
fitly treated. 

The third and fourth volumes of the new 
Riverside Edition of Robert Browning's 
Works have just been issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The fifth and sixth volumes, 
concluding the work, will appear in June. 
The last volume will have a full index to all 
Browning's poems, together with a table of 
first lines. 

The May Forum contains an article by Rev. 
James T. Bixby, Ph.D. on " Our Religious 
Instincts," and one by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
on " Dress and Undress." 

Twice a year the New Princeton Meview 
gives a carefully prepared record of the more 
important events that have transpired in the 



world during the preceding six months, un- 
der the headings : American, Foreign, Liter- 
ary, Scientific, Art and Archselogy. This 
feature of the Review is an exceedingly val- 
uable one. 

Students of English Literature in our Unity 
Clubs or elsewhere, can find no better help 
in their reading than a small 42 page pam- 
phlet just published by Prof. B. C. BuH, of 
Michigan University, entitled References for 
Students of English Literature (price 25 cents). 
Here in very brief compass one may find 
full references to not only the writings of, but 
*to nearly everything of importance written 
about, the principle writers of Great Britian 
from Spencer to Carlyle. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society last 
month issued a pam\)hlet containing four Lec- 
ture-Talks on Sunday-school Teaching, by 
Rev. S. H. Winkley (the " Talks " being the 
same that Mr. Winkley had given before the 
S. S. Normal Class in Channing Hall). The 
pamphlets are for free circulation, and have 
already been sent to over 2000 teachers. Let 
any who wish them apply to Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding, 25 Beacon st., Boston. 



The two Woman's Auxiliary societies re- 
cently organized by Mr. Wendte in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland have united for P. O. Mis- 
sion Work and to establish a Unitarian Book 
Room in San Francisco. Seven papers are 
advertised in and the responses are most grat- 
ifying. The Book Room is, for the present, 
open only twice a week in the Unitarian 
Church parlors, but next autumn it is hoped 
to secure permanent quarters and enlarge the 
work. 

Wm. T. Harris says he has read Dante 
through once each year for the past twenty 
years, and finds him grow more rich and in- 
teresting with each new reading. Hegel's 
"Lectures on the Philosophy of History" he 
has studied through nine times, with intervals 
of two years between the studies. 

"Vexed Questions in Theology." A Series 
of Essays. By James Freeman Clarke, D. D. 
Boston. Geo. H. Ellis. Price $1.00. In 
these papers Dr. Clarke gives us the results of 
a long life of reflection and study upon some 
fifteen subjects ; some of them of speculative 
rather than of practical interest, but most 
of them of very vital importance in the world 
of religious thought. The spirit in which 
they are discussed is most candid, the style 
the perfection of clearness, and the learning, 
experience and insight hardly to be found 
surpassed in any writer. The subjects treated 
are the folovving : 
The Five Points of Calvinism and the Five 

Points of the New Theology. 
The Sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Christ and the Antichrists. 
The Introduction to the Gospel of John. 
Old and New Ideas Concerning the Divinity 

of Jesus. 
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Is Probation, or Education the End of Life ? 
The Sabbath, Sunday or the Lord's Day — 

which ? 
Old and New Views Concerninj^ the Bible. 
The True Second Coming of Christ. 
Agnosticism vs. Positivism. 
The Hercules and Wagoner of To-day ; or 

State-held ©«. Self-help. 
Recent Discussions Concerning Conscience 

and its Development 
The Scientific Basis of Prayer. 
Meaning and value of the Lord's Supper at 

this Time. 
Some Reasons for Believing in a Future Life. 

" The Problem of the Fourth Gospel." By 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D. Boston. Geo. 
H. Ellis & Co. Price 50 cents. In this little 
volume Dr. Clarke discusses with great can- 
dor and clearness the question, so much de- 
bated in recent years by the theologians, es- 
pecially of Germany and England, whether 
the Fourth Gospel really came from John, or 
from some unknown writer of perhaps the 
second century. Dr. Clarke states the argu- 
ments with gieat fairness both for and against 
the Johannine authorship, and reaches the 
conclusion that the book was probably not 
actually written by John, but after his death 
by disciples or others who had received its 
facts and spirit from the great apostle. 

" Social Problems." By Rev. M. J. Savage. 
Boston. Geo. H. Ellis. $1.00. This is Mr. 
Savage's fifteenth book— a large library to have 
come from the brain of a man so young. But 
this last volume, as all the preceding, is the 
product of hard, clear,conscientiou8 thinking; 
only, this diflersf rom most of the others in be- 
ing a little more distinctively " practical " than 
they, according to the common usage of that 
word,— though it is a characteristic of Mr. 
Savage more than almost any other preacher 
or writer, that in his hands every religious 
theme grows intensely practical and living, 
and every, even most practical theme, reveals 
a strong religious if not a theological side. 
The present volume deals with such subjects 
as " Religion for this World," " The Rise of 
the Individual," "Socialism," "Social Re- 
sponsibility," "Common School Education," 
" Poverty, Personal and National," "The Di- 
minution of Evils." It shows much study 
of the social ferment and antagonisms of our 
time, and the causes of the same. The rem- 
edy it proposes is reason, justice, and the slow 
jiatural processes of education and growth. 
It is a strong book, worth reading by all 
classes of persons. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Unitarian Review for Jane. 

The New Princeton Review for May. 

Ths Forum for Jnne. 

The North American Review for Jane. 

The Popular Science Monthly for Jane. 

The Atlantic Monthly for Jane. 

T?ie Century for Jane. 

The Andover Review for Jane. 



The International Record of Charities for Jane. 
Lend a Hand for Jane. 
TJu Magazine of American History for Jane. 
The Christian R^ormer (London, Eng.) for May. 



ENGLISH NOTES. 

It is estimated that at Cambridge Univer- 
sity (England) there are between 500 and 600 
non-coniormist students. 

The choirs of our London Unitarian churchea 
held a united festival at Essex Hall, May 2. 

Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, has just published 
" Chapters on Job, for Young Readers," a 
manual for teachers and others in the course 
now being brought out under the editorship 
of Prof. J. Estlm Carpenter. We are glad^ 
with the Inquirer^ that "with excellent judg- 
ment he has retained the form 'Jehovah ' as 
at any rate more poetical than the newer 
'Jahve' or *Yahveh,' having no doubt 
wholesome fear of the well-known German 
Professor, who, after the manner of his tribe^ 
characterized a rival professor as * that idiot 
who writes " Yahveh '' for ** Jehovah." ' 

At Ne wcastle-on-Tyne a Chinaman of man- 
darin rank is resident, who is wedded to a 
young English lady of high culture. He 
speaks a little English, and is learning more, 
and the lady is picking up Chinese. 

The "Hibbert" lecturer for the present 
year is Prof. Sayce, who is delivering a course 
on " The Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by the Babylonian Religion." 

The Christian Life's Icelandic correspond- 
ent, Rpv. Mr. Jochumson, writes — " We have 
had a dark and dreary winter. What a bless- 
ing to get the post nine times in the day, in- 
stead of nine times in the year, as we do ! I 
have been occupied by translating some new 
discourses of Dr. Channing, for a Christmas 
gift to a Sunday-school at Eyrarbakki (a 
place with about 1200 inhabitants). A friend 
there wrote to me the other day: *I read 
your masterly translation to a crowd of 
people (fishing men and working men) yes- 
terday, and the -lecture resulted in a grand 
success.' Two of our periodicals have prom- 
ised me to publish a Channing discourse. 
Fifteen years are gone since I first saw Dr. 
Channing's Works, and at their first sight I 
felt convinced that they would be appreciated 
by my countrymen. Would any of your friends 
give me only a little help ? I might do more 
— much more. My finances are still, and will 
continue, in a rather poor condition." 

At the foundation stone-laying of a Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel at Chester, it was stated 
that the members of the congregation, num- 
bering 170, composed almost entirely of work- 
ing men, had subscribed £2600 [$13,000] to- 
ward the building fund, making £15 [$75] 
per head from each member. 

It is pleasant to read of Rev. Dr. Martineau, 
now nearly 82, attending two public meetings 
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in one day a few weeks ago, one for inducing 
the rate-payers of St. Pancras' district, Lon- 
don, to establish a free library, at which he 
spoke, the other of the association for estab- 
lishing coffee taverns. 

The Christian Life mentions an encourag- 
ing example of punctuality in Sunday-school 
work from the Free Methodist congregation 
at Barnsley, Yorkshire. In its school, num- 
bering about 400 children, five consecutive 
Sundays have passed without a single teacher 
being absent or 6ven late. 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

\W« with to represent every VnUarian church in 
the country in these columns, and will if our friends 
will help us. 

Ministers, Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers, and church workers everywhere, please send us 
word—briif, concise — of the important things you do. 

DonH wait for an accumulation of items, but as 
soon as one of interest occurs, send immediately on a 
postal card.— Ens. Unitaiuan.] 

Barnstable, Mass.— The Barnstable 
Co. Journal says that the Rev. Mr. Wills is 
preaching a series of sermons at the Unitarian 
church, which are drawing large audiences. 
Some permanent additions to the congregation 
have lately been made. 

Serlin, Mass. — Mr. Chandler Carter, of 
this place, has recently presented to the Uni- 
tarian Society, of which he is a member, the 
munificent gift of $20,000.00. Services com- 
memorating the event were held in the church 
Thursday, May 6th. Interesting remarks were 
made by Supt. Crosby, of the Children's Mis- 
sion, Prof. H. H. Lincoln, of Boston, Rev. W. 
C. Litchfield, of Gardner, Hon. Wm. Bassett, 
of Berlin, and others. Music was rendered 
by the Choral Union. At 12 o'clock a colla- 
tion was served in the town hall. 

Bloomington, 111.— On May 22nd, Rev. 
H. A. Westall preached a strong sermon on 
the subject, " What Foundation shall we 
Build Upon?" urging that if our religious 
structures are to endure they must be erected 
upon not only ethics and free inquiry, but 
also on the great central faiths of Liberal 
Christianity, viz : 1, Faith in God; 2, Faith 
in Jesus of Nazareth as the Son of the Living 
God, and 3, Faith in Immortality. At the 
close of the service the congregation voted to 
publish the sermon in pamphlet form. 

Bolton, Mass.— Rev. Isaac F. Porter 
has accepted a call to the parishes of Berlin 
and Bolton, and began his labors May 1. 

Boston, Harrison Square.— Rev. 

Augustus M. Lord of Cambridge Div. School, 
has been called as associate pastor with Rev. 
C. D. Bradlee, who will remain as Senior Pas- 
tor much to the pleasure of the people who 
have hastened to carry out his wishes regard- 
ing the call of a Junior Pastor, who might 
lighten his labors at this time of his impaired 
health. Mr. Bradlee is held in affectionate 
esteem by a wide circle of friends in all the 



churches in the vicinity, and it is hoped that 
in the contemplated change of the character 
and method of his work, he may find his 
health restored and be frequently heard in the 
church which he has served long and faith- 
fully. 

Buffalo? N. Y. — It is with regret that we 
have to chronicle the resignation of Mr. Cut- 
ter. He will soon start for Europe, to be 
gone a year. We clip the following from the 
Buffalo Daily Times: 

— The Rev. G. W. Cutter is about to leave 
Buffalo, and with many regrets. Few men are 
there in professional life who so endear them- 
selves to the people as this reverend gentle- 
man has done. The good he has accomp- 
lished, the wounded spirits he has healed, the 
many words of consolation he has given, will 
be remembered thoughtfully and tenderly. 
His going is a positive loss to Buffalo. He 
has a congregation attached to him by every 
tie that can endear a pastor to his flock. He 
is at the head of a church society so powerful 
in its influence for good, that we recognize it 
as one of the most valued of our institutions. 
We can ill afford to lose such a man. Buffalo 
needs its strong armed, brave hearted, bright 
minded, right thinking men to continue in the 
good work of building up our city upon a 
sure and firm moral and social basis. 

Casadaga, N. Y.— Rev A. N. Somers 
has organized at this place (not at Canandaigua, 
as we reported last month) a new Liberal So- 
ciety with forty members. 

Chicago. — Mr. Milsted, pastor of Unity 
Church, will spend his summer vacation in 
Europe. 

— ^The Athenseum has just closed a very pros- 
perous year. At the annual meeting the 
principal address was made by Mr. Joseph 
Shippen, who has been chosen a trustee. Mr, 
Galvin, the Superintendent, has gone East for 
a fiv^ week's vacation and rest. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unity Club it was reported that the 
receipts from the courses of Sunday After- 
noon Lectures which the club has maintained 
during the winter, was $2,862.60; expenses, 
$1,841.60; balance clear, $1,021. This hand- 
some sum the club voted to use for the follow- 
ing objects: for the Day Nursery, $300; for 
the Home for the Friendless and Foundlings, 
$200; for the Colored Orphan Asylum, $200; 
contribution to the building fund of the New 
Unitarian Church, $B00. 
— On May 20th the Unity Choral Society, with 
the assistance of local talent, gave a fine con- 
cert in the Unitarian church. 

Concord, Mass.— The Concord Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy will open its ninth 
term on Wednesday, July 13, 1887, and con- 
tinue above two weeks. There will be eleven 
lectures each week — mornings at 9:30, and 
evenings at 7 :30. For terms, address, H. L. 
Whitcorab, Concord, Mass. 
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Sxeter, N. H.— A correspondent writes: 
Our Society has just held its thirtieth "An- 
nual May Fair," which netted about $400. 
"We are working to "pay the mortgage upon a 
tenement house, which is to be converted into 
a small hall for sociid uses. Church, parson- 
age and hall will be upon one lot. We con- 
sider ourselves most fortunate in our choice 
of Rev. Mr. Nickerson as our pastor. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— Not only does 

the Holland Church her^^ prosper under Mr. 
Fugenholtz, but the American Church seems 
to be reaching again what may be called pros- 
perity. A member of the church writes; 
** We have engaged Mr. Roberts for ano*her 
year at an advanced salary, our business mat- 
ters are getting into much better shape, and I 
think I may safely say that after all these years 
of anxiety and struggle we at last have a Uni- 
tarian church that bids fair to endure.'' 

Los Angeles^ Cal.— The ladies of Dr. 
Fay's Church in Los Angeles, who cleared 
$3000 last year by a fair for their new church 
edifice, are again at work, and hope to do 
even better this year. 

LiOTlisville) Ky. — The Unitarian Society 
have recently had the great pleasure of hear- 
ing their former pastor, Mr. Heywood, again. 
The ladies of the Society held a " Butterfly 
Festival" a fortnight ago, and in a very pleas- 
ant way raised a considerable sum for the re- 
pairing of the church. 

Lowell, Mass. — The proceedings of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of Rev. 
Henry A. Miles as pastor over the South Con- 
gregational Society, have been published in 
pamphlet form. 

Northfield, Mass.— Rev. A. E. Mullett 

was settled here Wednesday, May 18. Revs. 
J. F. Moore, J. Cuckson, A. A. Brooks, J. C. 
Parsons, G. W. Gallagher and G. Batchelor 
took part in the service. 

^ Oakland^ Cal.— The new Unitarian So- 
ciety here is steadily growing in numbers and 
grace, having now about 140 families. A 
mission school in Alameda, across the estuary, 
is now being canvassed — ^the nucleus of an- 
other church. Its Starr King Fraternity has 
just concluded a course of home lectures on 
Concord authors — in which brilliant papers 
WTe read by its president, John Vance 
Cheney, Joaquin Miller, C. J. Woodbury and 
others. 

— There is an earnest Universalist Church in 
Oakland, founded two or three years ago 
through the efforts of Rev. A. E. Goodenough. 
The society is not large but prosperous in 
the best sense. It has recently acquired a 
lot and will build a neat church edifice. It 
deserves well of its Universalist friends at 
the east. 

Pacific Coast.— Rev. C. W. Wendte 
will visit in June, Portland and other Oregon 
towns, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane Falls and 



other points in Washington Territory, and 
possibly Butte City, Montana, in the interests 
of the American Unitarian Association. He 
recently visitod Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Pomona, San Bernardino, Fresno 
and other points in the interests of our faith. 
They will be heard from in due time. 

Paris, France.— Rev. Narcisse Cyr, of 
Boston, has accepted a very cordial invitation'to 
preach and work as Minister-at-large in Paris 
and its suburbs, and will sail with his wife 
about the middle of June. 

Portland, Oregon,— The parish here 
are rejoicing in a course of lectures by Prol 
John Fiske. It is hoped he may also visit and 
lecture in San Francisco and Oakland. 

San Diego, CaL— Rev. W. F. McDaniel 
is succeeding finely. New families are com- 
ing in every Sunday, the old strength is braced 
up, and the growth is solid and not merely a 
passing excitement. 

San Francisco, Cal.— Rev. Dr. Horatio 

Stebbins will spend the summer in Boston 
and vicinity, as the guest of his son, re- 
cently settled over the parish at Milton. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.— A well known 

Boston lady wintering in Santa Barbara, was 
so much impressed with the preaching of 
Rev. A. W. Jackson that she proposes having 
a selection of his sermons put in print for 
herself and friends. The Santa Barbara par- 
ish has almost doubled in attendance during 
the past year. The church property also, 
which is in a business quarter, has quintupled 
in value. This assures the speedy erection 
of a new church and parsonage. A woman's 
auxiliary has recently been organized in this 
parish. 

Springfield, Mass.— Rev.. Mr. Cuckson 
has organized in his church a religious guild, 
known as ** The Guild of the Good Shepherd," 
the object of which is to promote in its mem- 
bers personal piety, and to enlist all in practi- 
cal works of beneficence and charity. Mr. 
Cuckson has prepared and published a little 
manual which the guild will use in its relig- 
ious meetings. 

South Scituate, Mass.— R<*v John 

Tunis, the new pastor, had not when called 
here been ordained, though he had taught 
two years in the Meadville Theological School, 
and had preached at Quincy, 111. perhaps three 
years. On May 20th he was ordained. Rev. 
Charles F. Russell, of Weston preaching the 
sermon. Prof. F. G. Peabody offering the or- 
daining prayer. Rev. Charles E. St. John giv- 
ing the charge to the minister, and Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkley making the address to the 
people. 

Uxbridge, Mass.— At the late annual 
meeting, the Frst Congregational Society, tjv 
a unanimous vote, extended a call to Rev. W. 
R. G. Mellen to become its pastor; and he has 
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accepted the same. Mr. Mellen had preached 
to the Society for six months, and had been 
very successful in harmonizing the previously 
divided parish. The outlook for the future 
is very promising. 

Washington Territory*— l^v. E. M. 

Wheelock began his pastoral service at Spok- 
ane Falls last Sunday. 

— Eev. Mr. Greer has the money nearly se- 
cured for his new church in Tacoma, ana Mr. 
Wendte hopes to assist in the corner-stone 
laying in June. 

Weston, Mass.— We heard, only the 
other day, — it was not told us by any of them- 
selves — ^that at Christmas the children of our 
Unitarian Sunday-school, hearing that the 
Methodist Sunday school was too poor to hold 
a festival, indeed had had none for several 
years, invited them to join with our Christ- 
mas festival and gave them a very happy time. 
(This was about the time when the Methodist 
papers were filled with denunciations of their 
Saratoga Church, for opening their doors to 
our National Conference.) 



THE IOWA ASSOCIATION. 

The spring Conference of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation held at Humboldt, April 11^14, was an 
occasion of interest and profit. As usual the 
friends in Humboldt were most generous in 
hospitality. The weather was delightful. 
The pleasant church had a cosy look. The 
congregations, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing were of good size. In this matter the 
smaller towns usually set a good example for 
the larger ones. Most of the delegates evi- 
dently came intent on work, and on empha- 
sizing the great thoughts and the common 
spirit. If some of the speakers were unable 
to omit their disintegrating hobbies it may, 
perhaps, be ascribed to an abounding zeal 
rather than to desire to introduce discord. 
The Post-office Mission, Lay Leaders, Sunday- 
schools, Unity Clubs, Church finances, more 
Vital Method^ of Work, the Communion of the 
individual with the Infinite, were all dealt 
with in earnest papers, or addresses, or con- 
versations. Our Conference is making good 
progress in substituting the light-giving con- 
versation for the more formal and sometimes 
darkening debate. A morning drive over the 
prairies, starting at 8 o'clock, made a happy 
beginning to one day's work. A reception at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Taft brought 
all to a happy ending. o. c. 

GROVE MBETING AT WEIRS. N. H. 

The Tenth Annual Unitarian Grove Meet- 
ing will begin Tuesday, July 26, and close 
Sunday, July 31, 1887. 

A hearty invitation is extended, not only to 
Unitarians, but to all the people. It is hoped 
by the committee that on this tenth year the 
meeting will be to a large extent a jubilee of 
reunion' for those who have attended the 
former gatherings. 



Besides the usual exercises, it is expected 
that able and prominent representatives of 
liberal religious views from different ecclesi- 
astical quarters will occupy a portion of the 
time. 

There will be greatly reduced railroad fares 
from all the leadmg points in New England. 
Attractive excursions are provided for, to the 
White Mountains and other interesting places. 

Attendants at the meeting can live at ex- 
cellent hotels, or, at less expense, at private 
houses or in cottages, or, by taking a pleasaut 
daily excursion by steamer V)r jrail, can enjoy 
the public houses at Laconia, Lake Village, 
Plymouth, Centre Harbor, Wolfboro, or Long 
Island. 

Accommodations at Weirs are more perfect 
than ever before, while the prices remain the 
same. 

At the Lakeside and Winnecoete Houses, 
George W. Weeks, proprietor, board will be 
$8 00 a week, or $1 50 a day and upward, 
two persons occupying a room ; with a single 
occupant, $2 00 a day, or $10 00 a week and 
upward. 

At Hotel Weirs, D. B. Story, proprietor, the 
charge will be $8 00 a week and upward. 

Rooms in cottages, with meals at a restau- 
rant, can be had by addressing the Weirs Oaf 6 
or the Lakeside Caf6. 

Board at the hotels should be secured by 
addressing the proprietors ; and those who 
desire accommodations at private houses 
should write to "Unitarian Grove Meeting 
Committee, Weirs, N. H." 

A circular with full particulars will be is- 
sued in June. 

James B. Morrison, Secretary. 

Lancaster, N. H. 

Persons wishing to get extra copies of this 
number of The Unitarian^ for distribution, 
because of its containing reports of our East- 
ern and Western Anniversary meetings, can 
have the same free, by sending to this office. 



-TTT HAT IS THE BIBLE ? By J. T. Sunderland. 
^'^' Second Edition. Price, $1.00. 

"We heartily recommend this little volume as an 
admirable rationalistic .account of the organized 
growth of theBible, aud the authorship, chronology 
and character of the books of which it is composed.'" 
— Westminster Review. 

"It is undoubtedly the very best boo.k on this side 
of the question that has ever been printed iu this 
country."— (/Aicag^o Times. 

" We know of no treatise in which inforraatioi so 
large and various, upon a theme of superlative impor- 
tance, is made accessible."— i^Tew York Sun. . 

"We have nothing but admiration for the f^pirit of 
this book. ''—Unitarian Review, 

Sent postage paid on receipt of the price named 
above, by the Publishers op Tub Unitaria.n, or by the 
AMEKICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Eeacon 
street, Boston. 
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•^HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 
■ By Rbt. J. T. Sunderland. 

A concise, attractive little 16-page pamphlet. 

Small enough to slip into a letter. 

New edition ; thirtieth thousand. 

Reprinted by request of a number of Post-office 
Mission workers. 

Price^ 10 cents a dozen ; 75 cents a hundred ; $5.00 
a thousand. 

Order from the A. U. A. rooms, Boston, or from 
the office of The Unitarian. 

•\^HAT GOOD HAS LIBERAL CHRIS- 
tianity Done? The interesting and able article 
on this subject by President Livermore, published in 
The Unitarian, has, by request, been isssued as a 
tract . It is a most effective miaaionary document. 8 for 
5 cents ; $1 a hundred. Address, office of the The Uni- 
tarian. 



gELECTIONS FROM THE STANDARD 

Creeds of Orthodoxy. Compiled by J. T. 8. Re- 
published from the Unitarian of December, 1886. A 
wry ^fective Tract. Six for 5 cents ; SO cents a hundred. 
Address, Office of the Unitarian. 

•pHE PROBLEM OF FELLOWSHIP IN 

RELIGION. A Study of the Present Unitarian 

Situation: Its Lessons for All Denominations. In 

the Light of the Vote of the Western Conference at 

Cincinnati, and what has occurred since. By Rev. 

A. N. Alcott. May be obtained by sending 1 cent for 

postage to the office of THE UNITARIAN, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

MEADVILLB THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Unltar 
rian ; educates for the Christian Ministry : giyes 
aid to worthy but indigent students ; tuition, books, 
room -rent, furniture, free to all; no sectarian test 
required; full course is three years; school year is 88 
weeks; school opens September; students admitted 
later; six professors; library of seventeen thousand 
volumes ; located in a beautiful and healthful city of 
eight thousand inhabitants. 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVEMORE, D.D^ President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

The Unitarian Review. 

Editor, JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

MAY, - - 1887. 

contexts. 

I. The Name Christian. 
II. Righteousness its own Law. George Batchelor. 

III. The Rising Tide of Crime. George R. Stetson. 

IV. Socialism in Germany. L. J. H. 
V. Longfellow's Final Memorials. 

VI. Editor's Note-book. May : A Chapter of Com- 
parative Mythology.— The Indian Question. 
VII. Liferary Criticism. The Carlyle Correspond- 
ence. 
VIII. Book Notices. 

Price 30 Cts. $3.00 a Year. 

Office of THE UNITARIAN REVIEW, 
No. 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 

THE Mt. Carroll (Ills.) Seminary is in its 85th 
year under same President. It has never em- 
ployed an Agent or used any similar means to solicit 
Satronage or funds, and yet has enioyed a, steady, 
ealthful erowth almost unprecedented. For particu- 
lars send for an " Obead '' free. 



BUNKER HI-LL ACADEMY.— A Superior 
Unsectarian Home School for Boys. Send for 
circular to RBV. S. L. STIVER, A.M., Bunker HiU 
lU. 

JyJR. KNAPF8 HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
(twentieth year) begins Sept. 22, 1886. 
Plymouth, Mass. 

PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, GREENFIELD, MASS. This 
is a Family School of about SO pupils, on a beautiful 
estate of 6 acres, in a very healthful location. The 
dwelling house has been recently enlarged and fitted 
with steam throughout, and new and complete drain- 
age. Buildings provided with Laboratory, Studio, and 
Music Room. Regular course of 4 years includes 
English, Classical and Modern Languages, Science, 
Philosophy, Art, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Advanced Course for graduates of High Schools. 
Prepares for any college. JAMES C. PARSONS. 
Principal. 

BOOKS ON ANY SUBJECT 

Published on Author^s account and profit. 

.•. .'. Labor-Saving Books /. .'. 

for Bhsiness and Professional men a specialty. 

HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
150 Nassau, (Am. Tract Soc. Building,) NEW YORK 



Unitarian Gbristianily. 

A 16-pp. pamphlet, just published by the 
Directors of the WESTERN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

CONTENTS: 

Unitarian Belief and Fellowship. A Sermon. By 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D. 

An Ethical Basis. By Rev. George Batchelor. 

Ethical, or Religious f From the Liondon Inquirer. 

The Unitarian Name. By G. Vance Smith, D.D. 

Belief in God and Immortality. By Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke. 

Christianity the Absolute Religion. By Rey. Theo- 
dore Parker. 

Is the Sermon on the Mount Ethical Only? From the 
London Inquirer. 

Theism and Christianity. By Prof. John Fiske. 

Why do we Cling to Christianity? By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen. 

A New Species of Religious Liberty? By Rev. A. N. 
Alcott. 

The Unitarian Position. From the Boston HercOd. 

The Third Party Position. By Prof. H. H. Barber. 

Missionary Organizations: 

The American Unitarian Association. 
The Western Unitarian Conference. 
The Western Unitarian Association. 

The Topeka Resolutions. 

The Way out of the Western Difficulty. 

Order, inclosing 1 cent for postage, from the WEST- 
ERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 115 Monroe 

Street, Chicago, 111. 

J^ELIGIOUS STUDY CLASSES; or, The 
Study of the Literature of Unitarlanism in 
Ohurohee, Bible Classes and Clubs. By Mrs. Eliza B. 
Sunderland. Pami^et; 24 pp. Price 10 ovnts; per 100, 
IB.OO. Address Women^s Western UniterianOonference, 
176 Dearborn street, Ohioago. » 
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In an article in the Forum, Prof. W. 
T. Harris says: "In the concluding 
portion of his Logic Hegel finds the 
highest idea, the idea of a Personal 
Being in whom will and intellect are 
one. This is the idea of God, whose 
knowing is creating. To me this has 
appeared to be by far the most impor- 
tant thought reached by the German 
mind." 



In view of the murders of temperance 
workers perpetrated of late by the liquor 
party, the Chicago News well says: 
" Slavery was not more surely doomed 
by the shot fired a£:ainst Sumter than is 
the reign of whis^ politics by the re- 
sort to assassination." 



The University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, has just been celebrating its 
semi-centennial. The past year has been 
the most prosperous in its history. Its 
number of students has risen to up- 
wards of 1550. In our next issue we 



hope to give some account of the cele- 
bration and other matters of interest 
from Ann Arbor. 



A notable event this year at Meadville 
was the celebration of the completion of 
the twenty-fifth year of Prof. Gary's 
connection with the Theological school. 
It rarely falls to the lot of an instructor 
to do a quarter of a century of more con- 
scientious work than Prof. Gary has 
done, or to endear himself more to his 
students. 



Rev. Marion Murdock, of Humboldt, 
Iowa, who completed a course of study 
at the Meadville Theological school two 
years ago, returned to the school at the 
recent commencement, passed further 
examinations, and received the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. We believe 
this is the first instance of the confer- 
ring of this degree upon a woman. 

The Lakeside School of the New 
Theology, on Ghautauqua Lake, which 
had such an auspicious beginning last 
year, will hold its second session this 
year at Bemus Point, August 5-21. 
Permanent grounds have been secured, 
and suitable buildings erected. Among; 
the speakers engaged are Dr. H. W^ 
Thomas of Ghicago; Dr. Thomas Hill 
of Portland, Me.; Dr. A. A. Miner of 
Boston; President Gone of Buchtel 
GoUege, Akron, Ohio; Prof. Geo. L. 
Gary of Meadville Theological School; 
Rev. E. L. Rexford of Detroit. Excel- 
lent music has been provided, and the 
attractions of the lake and its beautiful 
surroundings are all that can be wished. 
There ought to be a large attendance. 

In his recent sermon on " Our Unita- 
rian Position," Rev. M J. Savage says: 
" If religion has any other aim than the 
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establishment of 'truth, righteousness 
and love,' or, if Unitarianism has any 
other aim, then it must be a lower, 
meaner aim; for there is no nobler one." 
We do not agree with Mr. Savage. We 
think that the establishment of trath, 
righteousness and love plus reverence^ 
faith in God and worship^ is an aim 
much higher and nobler. 



The Universalist of June 25th claims 
that " Children's Sunday," which is com- 
ing to be so widely observed in nearly 
all the Protestant denominations in this 
country, originated with the Universalist 
body, having been first observed by Rev. 
C. H. Leonard, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Chelsea, Mass., as early 
as 1860. In 1867 the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention commended it for gen- 
eral adoption among the churches of 
that denomination. From this begin- 
ning it spread into other communions. 

As to the significance and intent of 
the day, the Universalist says that the 
floral display is incidental, although 
appropriate and desirable if not over- 
done. The primary object of the Chil- 
dren's Sunday is, it urges, " to provide a 
^tting and inspiring opportunity for 
parents and guardians to present their 
children for baptism or dedication to 
ihe service of tiie Lord." The Chil- 
•dren's Sunday, thus lifted up really to 
its best, thus made really a religious 
day, with its flowery and music, and 
worship, and its presence of old and 
young, and its consecration of the little 
ones to God and the good life, may well 
be a day generally observed as one of 
the most beautiful, glad and inspiring 
in the Christian calendar. 



Secretary Reynolds, in his recent an- 
nual report for tiie Directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, gives an ad- 
mirable summary of the missionary, 
church extension and philanthropic work 
accomplished by the denomination in 
this country during the past year. We 
quote: 

"If increase of interest in the religious 
convictions for which we stand, and the crea- 
tion of Christian churches to hold and propa- 
gate such convictions, be success, then the 
year which closed on the 30th of April has 



been the most successful year that the Unita- 
rian body in America has known since this 
Association came into existence. In 1884-85 
eight new Unitarian Societies were formed; 
in 1885-86 eight more; while in the year 
which has just closed twenty-one came into 
being — ^an increase which would double the 
number of our parishes in sixteen or seven- 
teen years. 

As to finances, too, the report of the year is 
not discouraging, but very encouraging. Last 
year we stated that two hundred and fifteen 
parishes had made contributions, a far larger 
number than had ever given in the sixty-one 
years of our history. But this year two hun- 
dred and forty-six have sent in a gift, making 
an increase or thirty-one. Last year the con- 
tribution was $44,000, the largest for fifteen 
years. This year wq have over $60,000. To 
the general contribution we have to add, for 
special objects, nearly $14,000 subscribed to 
aid the Charleston Church rebuild — ^a work 
that was accomplished in an admirable man- 
ner ; $1000 given to the Holland Church at 
Grand Rapi<£; $9000 furnished to support the 
cause of Southern and Indian education, and 
about $3600 added to the Church Building 
Loan Fund— in all, not far from $78»000." 

The report ends with these glowing 

sentences: 

Dr. Holmes says, somewhere in one of his 
delicious essays, that if you cut down a great 
tree you will find by its rings that at first it 
grew with great rapidity, then paused and 
consolidated, then started upon a period of 
yet grander enlargement. Sixty years ago 
the unitarian sapling was planted in congen- 
ial soil, and it grew, and its fruit was for the 
healing of many bruised and doubting souls. 
Then, as to every other living thing, came its 
period of consolidation. And now we enter 
upon a fresh period of growth — from which 
i^all come, if we are faithful, a richer and 
nobler fruitage than any which the past has 
given us. 



QRBETING. 

TO PBOF. GEO. L. CAKY, ON HIS C0MPLKTIN& 

TWENTY-PIVB TBABS' SBBVICB IN THE 

MBADVILLB THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

Wise were the words that Jesus spake: — 

« My God is still with me;" 
" Ye ail shall surely know the Truth, 

Aad Truth shall make you free." 

We hail to-day with thanks the years 

Wherein we learned to trace 
The Master's truth in all thy word, 

His spirit in thy face. 

As o'er the fields the passes spring 

By April's pulses stirred, 
So in our hearts grew faith and love, 

Touched by thy living word. 

Forth from thy humble class-room door, 
Within the hill-girt town. 
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We went the Master's word to teach, 
To win the worker's crown. 

The work is long ; its triumph slow ; 

Amid its dust and heat 
We come to-day in love to lay 

Thanksgivings at thy feet. 

With joy we greet, with love we thank, 

O teacher, brother, friend ; 
May He who led thee in the past 

Be with thee to the end. 



Unto the end? There is no end I 
Thy work shall ever be 

To teach in joy to eager ears 
His Truth that maketh free. 

Iowa City, Iowa, June 13, 1887. 



O. CLUTB. 



SUMMER MISSIONARY WORK. 

The srimmer is a . particularly favor- 
able time for several important kinds of 
missionary work. It seems a misfortune 
that so many of our churches should 
close in the summer; but if this cannot 
be remedied, then the next best thing 
should be donej — our ministers and lay- 
men who go away to seashore, and moun- 
tain resorts, and iuland watering places, 
and quiet country nooks, should carry 
their gospel with them, and be to some 
pains to drop the fruitful seed of it in 
these places. This is practicable to a 
greater extent than at first thought may 
be supposed. 

1. In large numbers of places it is 
easily possible to have regular Sunday 
preaching through two or three months 
of the summer, either by liberal minis- 
ters, or by orthodox and liberal alter- 
nately — ^union services. An earnest 
clergyman, or two or three earnest la- 
dies, can bring this about in almost any 
summer resort. The parlors of a sum- 
mer hotel, a convenient cottage, a shady 
outdoor nook, will serve well for place; 
though in our larger and more perma- 
nent resorts it is already being proved 
practicable to erect simple summer chap- 
els. Let our ministers and laity set out 
to have services in numbers of places 
this season. The American Unitarian 
Association publishes a little hymn 
pamphlet that is admirable for use at 
such meetings. Send a dollar and get 
fifty. 

2. Another important form of summer 
missionary work is that of literature dis- 
tribution. The people who go to sea- 



side or country for a month or a week 
do not want utter idleness. At no time 
in the year do they so much enjoy read- 
ing, and reading in fresh lines. It is 
just the time to drop into their hands 
our fresh, inspiring, liberal literature. 
Think what a delight a sermon of CoU- 
yer, or Clarke, or Chadwick, or Starr 
King, or Martineau, or Channing would 
be to thousands who know nothing of 
these masters of the spirit. Surely we 
might well have summer seaside edi- 
tions, in paper, of the books of these 
men. At least we can make more use 
than we do of their books as now printed. 
Yes, and of their separate sermons in 
pamphlet form as printed by the A U. 
A. By simply making application to 
25 Beacon street, Boston, by person or 
letter, any of our people may obtain, 
free of cost, an ample stock of tracts 
and pamphlets full of the richest truth, 
which would be bread of life and water 
of life to scores and hundreds whom 
they will meet in their summer outings. 
Readers, prepare yourselves to do this 
kind of missionary work this summer. 
It will bless others and it will bless you. 



OUR ENGLISH ANNIVERSARIES. 

Our English brethren hold their Lon- 
don anniversary gatherings inWhitsun- 
week, so that this year they fell a week 
later than those in Boston. They are 
not so large in attendance as the meet- 
ings of our American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, for our Unitarian churches in Eng- 
land have a much larger proportion of 
their regular members among the poor 
and the working classes, who cannot do 
much in the way of anniversary going, 
but still they are very important and in- 
teresting meetings. The Tuesday in 
Whitweek is given up to the meetings of 
the General Baptist Assembly, — a group 
of some twenty churches, mostly small, 
still keeping up their distinct Baptist 
organization as founded about 1653, 
though virtually Unitarian in religious 
opinion, and usually acting and working 
as a part of the Unitarian body. This 
ancient denomination passed through 
much the same gradual change toward 
Liberalism which, in the closing quarter 
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of last century, brought the English 
Presbyterians, and in the first quarter of 
the present century so many of the New 
England Congregationalists to Unitari- 
anism. In 1784 the more orthodox part 
seceded and formed the " New Connex- 
ion of General Baptists," which still 
remains orthodox, though not Calvin- 
istic. The General Baptist "Assembly" 
of this year was the 234th anniversary, 
an^ was held in the new chapel, Beth- 
nal Green road, London, and it is pleas- 
ant to read that the sermon was preached 
by a clergyman of the new (orthodox) 
connexion. The service occupied the 
morning, with the communion at the 
close; in the afternoon the business 
meeting was held, and in the evening an 
" open conference " on the subject — 
" The best way of making our profession 
of faith known." The best word reported 
of the discussion was by Rev. Alex. 
Gordon, of Belfast, Ireland, who thought 
that the title of the subject meant and 
should read, " The best way of mak- 
ing our profession of faith telV^ 

Wednesday was given up to the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
In the morning a full religious service 
was held in our new church in Kensing- 
ton, " Essex Church," so called from be- 
ing the inheritor of the traditions and 
property of the old " Essex Street Chap- 
el." A very large congregation filled the 
handsome edifice, including ministers 
and friends from all parts of the British 
Isles, several from America, especially 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, a rep- 
resentative from the Liberal churches of 
Holland; Dr. M. A. N. Rovers, of Am- 
heim, and the Marquis Tokugawa, from 
Japan. The annual sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. J. Odgers, principal of the 
Unitarian Home ]Vfissionary Board, Man- 
chester, our Second English Divinity 
School. After the service there was an 
interval for lunch, and then the annual 
business meeting was held in the same 
church, Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, the 
outgoing president, in the chair. The 
treasurer's report showed about $20,000 
received and expended; and the report 
of the executive committee, already cir- 
culated in print, was expounded by Rev. 
Henry lerson, the Secretary (in England 



the report is the committee's, not the 
secretary's). It reviewed the work, of 
the year, mentioned various new churches 
started, and several temporarily closed 
now reopened; referred to the establish- 
ment of a systematic Post-office Mis- 
sion, already bearing interesting fruits, 
and spoke of Sir James Clarke Law- 
rence's visit to the Unitarians of Hun- 
gary. Warm allusions were made both 
in tiie sermon and in the speeches to the 
Queen's jubilee. A very hearty recep- 
tion was given to Rev. J. W. Chadwick, 
of Brooklyn. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing incident of the meeting was the 
appeal of the Marquis Tokugawa for a 
Unitarian Mission to Japan. His words 
are worth reporting in full: 

" As you have seen bv the report of the 
Association, my friend Mr. Yano undertook 
to introduce the Unitarian faith into our coun- 
try — ^that is, Nippon or Japan. Bein^ his 
fnend, and belonging to the Unitarians, I ap- 
proved of his intention, and undertook to 
communicate with your Association on his 
behalf. I am sorry to find tiiat there^ appears 
to be considerable difficulty in arranging this, 
and am very much afraid that the delay will 
be detrimental to true Christianity, owing to 
the strenuous efforts of other bodies to propa- 
gate their views. The Christians in Japan 
are the English Church, Romish Church, 
Russo-Greek Church, Presbyterian, and Meth- 
odist. There may be other denominations 
represented besides, but I do not know of 
them. As I have been staying here about 
three years, and do not read the Japanese 
papers on religious subjects — ^there are two or 
three — I cannot speak with certainty, but 
they are gaining influence day by day. Even 
schools are established by American mission- 
aries — I do not know the object of them. It 
cannot be expected that the minister who 
might go to Japan would at first have a large 
congregation, although Mr. Yano speaks 
favorably. At the present time English is 
taught in every school, even in a village, and 
there is much want of teachers ; therefore I 
think there is a chance for the minister to ob- 
tain such employment, although there are 
many English and American gentlemen. As 
to the propagation of Unitarian faith it would 
be better to consult with Mr. Yano. I have 
often seen in the papers that several English 
missionaries who went to Africa and elser 
where have lost their lives. Although Japan 
cannot be compared with Europe or America, 
yet the people are far more enlightened than 
the natives of Africa, etc., and of course now 
there is no cause to fear violence as there was 
twenty years ago, when the revolution excited 
the people. The established Shintooism and 
Buddhism has no right to call Christianity 
herepy or to punish those believing in it, fdl. 
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the religions being really on the same footing. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I wish you to 
consider deliberately upon and to decide this 
matter, and send titie minister as early as pos- 
sible. If you delay you will find the field 
sown with tares." 

In the election of officers, the chief 
interest centered in the choice of the 
new President, who is Mr. Harry Eaw- 
son, of Manchester. Mr. Bawson has 
been for many years one of the most re- 
spected and influential of our laymen 
in the North of England, and every one 
was pleased to have him as the head of 
the association. 

Thursday, still devoted to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, began 
with a devotional service at Essex Hall 
(our liondon " Unitarian House," on 
the site, and indeed a transformation, of 
the old Essex Street Chapel); then at 11 
o'clock in the same place, a confer- 
eiK^e, when two papers were read and 
discussed, and in the evening a large 
public meeting — " Soiree," our Eng- 
lish friends call it — in the great hall of 
the Cannon Street Hotel, — an occasion 
remarkable, a friend writes, for the bad- 
ness of the tea and the excellence of the 
speeches ! Of the papers discussed at 
the morning conference, the first was by 
Rev. H. Shaen-SoUy, on " Our Grant- 
aided Congregations," the second by 
Mr. WiUiam Tate, of London, on " The 
Music in Our Churches." The evening 
soiree was crowded and enthusiastic, 
the speakers being, the Chairman, W. 
Frederick Nettleford, Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, of Hope Street Church, Liver- 
pool, iiiLr. Herbert New, and Rev. J. W. 
Chadv^ick, whose speech is described by 
the Inquirer as " remarkably eloquent," 
and is given by the Christian Life in 
full. It was largely occupied with de- 
scribing the present condition and tend- 
encies of American Unitarianism, taking 
its keynote from a reference to the 
address given in England some years 
ago by r>r. Putnam (also of Brooklyn), 
in which American UDitarianism was de- 
scribed in such a mournful tone as 
losing its Christian character, and gen- 
erally declining. "Just before , I left 
America," said Mr. Chadwick, "I re- 
ceived a pleasant letter from him. In 
his letter he spoke in terms of warm 



remembrance of his stay with you. 
* Give my love to the brethren', he said, 
' and teU them that every word I said 
was true. Tell them you didn't think 
so at the time, but that you think so 
now'.' I didn't think so at the time, 
and I do not think so^ now a whit more 
than I did then." 

Mr. Chadwick went on to speak of the 
changes in Unitarianism as a pcurt of 
"that naturalization of Christianity" 
which is taking place among the thought- 
ful men in all (lurches, and meanwhile, 
he pointed out that the Bible and the 
life of Jesus have been studied as they 
have not been for many years, and some 
of the most radical men h^ve been fore- 
most in these studies, and in the deep- 
ening and enlarging of the thought of 
God. Even the Western difficulty — 
which an English correspondent says 
people rather wondered at his bringing 
in — ^he would not admit to be any real 
discouragement. Of course Mr. Chadwick 
described the whole matter from his 
own point of view, and defended the 
Western Conference action, which he 
declared to be simply " a difference of 
moral ideal, — shall we, or shall we not 
limit our fellowship by a credal test ?" 
Of course this is a mere caricature of 
the real issue, and we are sorry it should 
have been circulated on so high au- 
thority, but even Mr. Chadwick admitted 
some misgivings. "I am not here," he 
said, " to justify the action of our West- 
em Conference a year ago. The event 
has proved that it was not wholly wise. 
It alienated men whose practical co- 
operation was of greater value than any- 
thing it could hope to bring. I cannot 
doubt that something will be done to 
bring back smiling peace again." But 
alas I what ? so long as brethren like our 
brother Chadwick pubHcly excuse and 
defend western Ethicalism? 

Friday morning was occupied by the 
annual "Breakfast," and the meeting of 
the Sunday school Association. Re- 
turns fropa 240 Sunday-schools were re- 
ported; about $6000 had been raised and 
expended, and an interesting paper was 
read, as the subject of the morning's 
discussion, by Rev. Joseph Wood, of 
Birmingham, on "A proposal lor a 
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Sunday - school Training CoUeore." 
What he proposed was a general com- 
ing together of teachers, for a fortnight, 
once a year,-^suppose in Manchester 
New College, during the long vacation, 
— ^for special instruction in the art of 
Sunday-school teaching. The paper 
was a very uplifting one, but the gen- 
eral feeling seemed to be that some more 
local gatherings — such as town-classes 
(in various places) for studying education, 
as suggested by Eev. S. A. Steinthal — 
would be more practicable and useful. 

HOLD OUR HANDS.* 

Hold our han(^ I thou mighty Father I 
Keep our faces turned to thee ; 

In the work we take upon us 
Friend and guide and helper be. 

Hold our hands ! all-holy Spirit I 
Let us in thy strength be strong, 

Healing all the human blindness 
That has done thy goodness wrong. 

Hold our hands I O God Eternal t 

May we as thy prophets be, 
In thy perfect wisdom trusting 

Stand for all we know of thee. 

Vi B« JC» 



THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 

I. — Man's Nbed of Religion. 

Every successive age has its different 
needs. There are no small number of 
the venerable institutions of the past that 
the present time has quite outgrown. 
Are the church and the religious life in 
the list of these obsolete things f There 
are some who openly charge that the 
church has outlived its usefulness. 

One of the essays which John Stuart 
Mill left to be published after his death 
was aimed at showing the inutility of 
religion, and there are more and more 
who listen with approving ears to such 
accusations. The numerous Sunday 
" Stay-at-home Class " in every town 
give their unspoken, if not their out- 
spoken, endorsement to the charge. 
" The church," it is said, — either impli- 
citly or explicitly, — " was very well for 
the middle ages. It was a serviceable 
tool by which to hold in check ignorant 
and semi-barbaric multitudes. In the 

*Wrltten for the anniversary exercises of the Mead- 
viUe Theological School, June 16th, 1887, by Mr. Fred- 
erick B. Mott, of the graduating (dass. 



darkness of the past, its little candle 
threw abroad very acceptable beams. 
But in the enlightenment of to-day, to 
maintain it is like burning the candle at 
noonday. Museums and libraries stand 
with open doors in every city. Litera- 
ture proffers to us her treasures. Sci- 
ence is eager to tell us of her discover- 
ies. Better turn to these, devote your- 
selves to culture, to freedom of thought, 
to social reform. Newspaper and mag- 
azine can give you more information 
than the preacher. The platform or the 
stage will entertain you better than the 
pulpit. Philanthropical societies will 
administer charity more wisely than 
churches. Let the minister no longer 
burden the community with his ghost of 
a calling. Let the needless churches be 
transformed into printing-houses. For 
baptismal fonts substitute chemists' cru- 
cibles, and put dissecting stands in the 
place of communion tables." 

Such, in substance, is the cry; such, 
in substance, would be the practice, if 
they could have their way, of not a few 
at the present day. Others who have 
no open hostility to the church have 
from various causes lost their interest in 
it, and would be quite content to see it, 
amid the fierce struggle for life of mod- 
em institutions, meet the fate of fetish- 
ism and knight errantry. 

Now, there are two prime considera- 
tions, it seems to me, that make it im- 
perative for mankind to maintain the 
existence and power of the church. 

In the first place, because human na- 
ture needs religion. 

In the second place, because religion 
needs organization and permanent estab- 
lishment to enable it to do its full work. 

I. Eeligion is native to human nature. 
It is the expression of a real element in 
man's being. Every widespread institu- 
tion bespeaks some inherent faculty or 
want in man. Marriage proclaims the 
instinct of sex, dress tiiat of modesty. 
The school-house tells man's desire for 
knowledge; the court-house his sense 
of justice. So worship, observed in 
every clime and race, if not in elevated, 
then in degraded, but not less unmis- 
takable forms, witnesses to the religious 
attribute in man. Do you suggest that 
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it may be but the invention of cunning 
priests, — ^the shell of old tradition, the 
surviving relic of some causeless custom ? 
As well say that eating is only a cunning 
trick which butchers have snared us in, 
that we are thirsty only because we like 
to do as our fathers did, and th'at we do 
not go naked simply because it is not 
the custom. The special form that re- 
ligion now appears under may be shell, 
its present organization may be a relic, 
but beneath the shell, anterior to the 
relic, there must have been the vital 
kernel, the living original. 

Do you tell me that it is the gift of a 
superinduced grace, — a posterior inter- 
vention and an external revelation? 
Were not the root of the matter, — ^the 
capacity of feeling after and apprehend- 
ing the superhuman inherent within us, 
— not even the lowest idol or fetish 
would have been possible. No God- 
written tablet, visibly brought down from 
the midst of Sinai's thunders and put 
under their very noses, could make a 
horse or an ox religious. Let the Lord 
speak as loudly and clearly as he can, 
only Moses and the Israelites, — not a 
single one from the herds or flocks,-^un- 
derstood him. 

And contrariwise, had there never 
been a line of Sacred Scripture writ, 
nature would have told us daily of One 
who in the beginning created the heav- 
ens and the earth. Each summer shower 
would have asked, " Hath not the rain 
a father?" Each winter the snow, 
given like wool, and the ice cast forth 
like morsels, and at the Divine word 
dissolving again, would tell of him 
who rules alike the cold and the heat. 

Vanini, accused by the Inquisition of 
Atheism, stooped to his dungeon's floor 
and, picking up a single straw, said: 
'* This alone is enough to satisfy me 
that there is a God." 

The lowest, simplest living cell is the 
tabernacle of a force whose work no hu- 
man science can imitate. Each wayside 
stalk and folded seed witnesses to a su- 
perintending wisdom. Where can we 
turn our eyes and not behold the Divine 
Presence? On tree and shrub the 
sibylline leaves spread out their divinely 
traced oracles to every attentive eye. 



Along the shore, the kneeling waves 
chant unrestingly their Psalms. It 
needs but the opening of the inner ear 
to hear, beneath the unmeaning rustle 
and the aimless plash, the deeper 
undertone, " Glory, to the One Al- 
mighty." 

Science can perform an Ariel's task 
and actually put its lightning girdle 
round the globe in 40 minutes or less; 
but it cannot run so fast as to ge^ beyond 
the circuit of the Omnipresent* What 
is this you tell us you have found, most 
wise geology? Tracks of primeval liz- 
ards—ripples of antedHuvian sea-billows 
stamped on the solid rock — the scratches 
of the ice-plane on the battered crags — 
the flint spear heads with which the 
prehistoric savage hunted the long ex- 
tinct mammoth ? " Well said, old Mole, 
canst thou work i' the earth so fast ? " 
Burrow as deep as you please, you can- 
not get where God is not already. If 
you see him not, it is only because your 
eyes are but mole's eyes after all. 

The Greeks seem to have derived 
their word for man from two words 
which signify upward looking. Whether 
or not the derivation is correct, cer- 
tain it is, as Max Mtiller has said, 
that ^' that which makes man to be man 
is that he alone can look up to heaven; " 
certain it is that he alone yearns for 
something greater than all humanity 
and higher than earthly object. The 
awe in which the savage bows to twisted 
tree-trunk or to venomous serpent; the 
adoration which he pays to ugly blocks 
of wood, hewed out by his own hand; the 
bloody rites, the uncouth superstitions 
of pagan nations, bear witness, equally 
with the purest adorations of a David 
or a St. John, to the religious element 
in man. Before the first dawn of his- 
tory, we find the traces of it in the burial 
mounds of the Pre-Adamite races, and 
the most advanced and free-thinking 
intellects still recognize its sway. Mr. 
John Fiske, the leading expositor of the 
new evolution philosophy in this coun- 
try, declares in his recent work on the 
Idea of God: " Throughout all possible 
advances in human knowledge (as far 
as we can see), the essential position of 
theism must remain unshaken." Even 
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a Renan, eulogizing a Spinoza, declares 
that " religion is eternal." 

" It answers," Renan affirms, " to the 
first need of primitive as well as of civ- 
ilized humanity; it will only perish 
with humanity itself; or, rather, its dis- 
appearance would be the proof that de- 
generate humanity was about to re-enter 
that mere animalism out of which it 
emerged." 

A thorough atheist is rarer than a 
black swan. The worst unbelievers 
have yet had their beliefa Accepted 
forms of theologic statement have been 
rudely uprooted by them; but the irre- 
pressible religious sense has blossomed in 
each with some new faith of man's own. 

Spinoza, excommunicated as the 
blaiiest of infidels, was simply so in- 
toxicated with God that he could walk 
in no ecclesiastical path and see the Di- 
vine under no one or threefold form. 
Thomas Payne begins the anathema- 
tized "Age of Reason" with this out- 
spoken creed, — "I believe in one God 
and no more, and I hope for happiness 
beyond this life." And Diderot, the 
atheist of France, is he of whom it is 
told, that walking one day in the field 
with a friend, the philosopher plucked 
an ear of corn and fell a musing over it. 
" What are you doing ?" asked the 
friend. "Listening." "Who is speak- 
ing to you?" "God." "Well, what 
does he say ? " "He speaks Hebrew. 
The heart comprehends, but the under- 
standing is at fault." 

Yes ; the heart comprehends though 
the understanding be at fault. We 
may perhaps pick flaws in each and 
every argument by which the intellect 
would prove God, but we can not deny 
the inescapable sense and felt need of a 
superhuman power. "The undevout 
astronomer," says the poet, "is mad." 
But an undevout general, an undevout 
statesman, physician, farmer, man of 
science is equally mad. He has blinded 
his eyes. He has robbed himself of his 
best aids. How perplexed and weary 
would life be, how trivial and superflu- 
ous our existence, were it not that we 
could believe in a Divine Sovereign who 
appointed our station here, an Infinite 
Wisdom watching over our steps, and 



an exhaustless Love folding its arms about 
our souls. To stand erect in that utter 
loneliness in which atheism would place 
man; to keep the soul steady in the hour 
of temptation, unanchored by faith or 
hope, — who is equal to this? "The 
only people I ever knew who were 
really happy," said John Randolph, "had 
religion." That indeed is the one sup- 
port in the hour of bereavement, the 
fountain of hope in contending with 
injustice and meanness, the blessed as- 
surance when we fight with the world, — 

"To believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human ; 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Grasping blindly in the darkness. 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened." 

James T. Bixby. 



WHAT DO WE MEAN WHEN WE CALL 
GOD A PERSONAL BEING? 

That which distinguishes the Bible, 
in its doctrine of God, from the pan- 
theism of India, and from the agnosti- 
cism of modem European writers, is the 
emphasis with which the Bible sets him 
forth as a Personal Being. 

The words person and personal are 
very frequently misused by persons not 
accumstomed to philosophical and relig- 
ious discussion. In lighter literature 
and in conversation we speak of the 
adornment of one's person, meaning the 
adornment of his body; — and we speak 
of lameness, or of elegance of carriage, 
as* personal deformity, or personal 
beauty. But in religious and philo- 
sophical literature, the words person and 
personal have never had any reference 
whatever to the body. They do not 
imply material existence or bodily shape; 
they apply to pure spirit as distinctly 
and properly as to embodied spirits. In 
all Christian philosophy God is con- 
ceived, as he is represented in the one 
hundred thirty-ninth Psalm, everywhere 
present throughout the whole of infinite 
space; without body, parts or passions. 
Those phrases in the Bible which speak 
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of him as bowing down his ear, stretch- 
ing forth his hand, and the like, are 
seen, on the slightest examination, to be 
mere figures of rhetoric; never intended 
by the sacred writers to be understood 
in any literal sense. 

By affirming that the First Cause of 
the Universe, the Absolute Being upon 
whom all being depends, is a person, 
theology means to affirm that this omni- 
present Cause of all is intelligent, omni- 
scient, knowing all his works, and know'- 
ing himself as well as his creatures. 
That is the precise meaning of the word 
person, in philosophy; it means the 
highest form of consciousness. The 
lowest forms of life, take the sponges 
for example, appear to be sensitive: they 
shrink from touch; but their sensations 
seem so feeble that we can hardly sup- 
pose them conscious, more than the 
sensitive plants. But as we go upward, 
in the scale of animal life, we presently 
find animals which give evidence not 
only of sensation, but of thought.' They 
not only feel, but evidently have knowl- 
edge, they think. Yet they give no evi- 
dence of thinking about thought. In 
one sense they think about themselves, 
they think of their own wants, desires, 
appetites; they lay their plans to obtain 
what they want; they are distinctly con- 
scious. But we cannot conceive them to 
be truly self conscious, therefore we do 
not call them persons. 

In other words, the animals, although 
conscious, are not conscious of their own 
consciousness; they give no evidence of 
speculating on their own nature, of pry- 
ing into their own origin and own destiny. 
They have not knowledge, in that higher 
s«»nse, the knowledge of themselves. 
They have no feeling, in the higher 
sense of feeling a divine thirst for the 
knowledge of truth for truth's sake; of 
feeling the glow of love toward all being 
in proportion to its worth; of feeling a 
sense of absolute universal obligation. 
They have no will, in the higher sense 
of concentrating all their powers, to the 
government of every thought and wish 
and act, in obedience to a universal 
moral law. All this higher life is in 
some degree manifested in man, even in 
the humblest man; and it is these higher 



powers of self-knowledge and self-control 
which constitute a person. 

All Christian philosophers have af- 
firmed, with perfect unanimity, and with 
great emphasis, that God is a Person. 
What they have meant by this phrase 
has no reference to his mode of existence, 
but only to certain of his revealed at- 
tributes. As for his mode of existence, 
and for the fullness of his attributes, 
every Christian theologian admits, with 
the East Indian pantheist, and the Eng- 
lish agnostic, that those are matters 
which a finite mind can by no searching 
find out. But the Christian theologians, 
by saying emphatically that God is a 
Person, mean to say that he has knowl- 
edge, a perfect knowledge of all things, 
including a knowledge of himself. And 
since we men know ourselves very im- 
perfectly, God is not only a person, but 
is the only Perfect Person, the only be- 
ing of perfect personality. They mean, 
further, that he is filled with an infinite 
love of all that is good, and in him all 
good exists; and that he alone, with in- 
flexible will, carries forward eternal pur- 
poses of all-embracing good. The Being 
of beings, in whom all things exist, and 
on whom all beings depend, is always 
and everywhere acting; sustaining all 
things by his power, guiding all things 
by his unerring wisdom, under the cease- 
less impulse of his unlimited love; and 
is ever filled with an ineffable blessed- 
ness, in the consciousness of himself 
and of his own work. This is what we 
mean by a Personal God; that is the 
first great article of Christian and Jew- 
ish faith; the possession of this faith is 
the first great boon by which all the 
families of the earth are blessed through 
the seed of Abraham. Obedient love 
toward this God is the end of the first 
and great commandment; and the high- 
est end of knowledge and philosophy is 
to confirm, with an ever- varying, ever- 
increasing series of considerations, this 
faith. Thomas Hill, D. D. 



Bret Harte'a new story, " Tlie Crusade of 
the Excellent," will be brought out immedi- 
ately in book form by Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. 
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A NEW LIFE. 
A Sbbmon by Key. Albebt Walklet. 

" Marvel not that I Bay unto thee, T0 must be born 
anew."— John 8:7. 

** Wherefore, if any man is in Chriet he is a new 
creature."— 2 dor. 6:17. 

These passages of Jesus and Paul, 
and others like them, set forth in strong- 
est language that a great change is pos- 
sible to the spirit of man. 

" Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
For the good or evil side." 

By the decision of that moment a won- 
derful change is wrought, so great ^ 
change indeed that Jesus calls it a new 
birth, and Paul calls the changed man a 
new creature. "Old things," says he, 
" are passed away, behold they are be- 
come new." In another place he speaks 
of the change as so great that even the 
heart hath not conceived of it. 

To the thoughtful this language about 
the new man, about the laying aside of 
the old and the finding pleasure in the 
new and higher, about turning from the 
world and its pleasures, the flesh and its 
desires, to the deeper pleasures of the 
spiritual life — all this has meaning. To 
these Jesus of Nazareth is not the bleed- 
ing. Savior, in the old sense, but the 
spiritual ideal, whose sufferings are a 
part of his great work — are the outcome 
of his ideal life. In him they see a new 
spirit entering the world — a spirit 
greater than that of Greece in its love of 
beauty, or of Rome in its love of power 
— a spirit greater than that of art or 
ambition. A regenerating power en- 
tered our world through the simple 
prophet of Israel — with him our world 
began anew, it sloughed off the old and 
put on the garments of a higher state. 
We behold — mankind, when its eyes are 
opened, beholds the deeper capacities in 
man burst forth in Jesus — man beholds 
himself in a new and diviner light. He 
sees himself greater in the carpenter 
than in the emperor, greater in the 
speaker of parables than in the high 
priests of Israel or Home, greater in the 
crucified one than in all who occupy 
earth's thrones. The reason Jesus holds 
us is that we behold our better selves set 
forth in him. We see ourselves in 



heaven's light, as heaven sees us. This 
is new light and life to us. It is like a 
new birth; it was beyond our dream. 

In this new light what do we behold ? 
In other words what see we in Jesus 
and his teachings ? This, that man bears 
a closer and deeper relation to God — ^the 
finite is nearer, is more like the Infinite 
than the old world dreamed of. In a 
word, the two touch each other. There 
are no chasms, there is no need of 
bridges, there is room for gods many 
and mediators many between man and 
God's heart, between the Infinite Father 
and His finite sons and daughters. The 
finite is but the smaller expression of 
the Infinite. In Jesus somehow we go 
not from the finite up to the Infinite, but 
we come as it were from the Infinite 
*down to the finite. His thought is. Be- 
hold in man God expressing His own 
life, our personality being but a limited 
expression of God's personality. We 
are made somehow to feel that Person- 
ality is in itself infinite, and that we 
in being finite personalities do but limit 
Personality itself. Our whole being is 
the limited setting forth of God. You 
have seen the bright star which is a 
mighty sun in the distant heavens, you 
have seen it reflected in the clear waters 
of the lake, and then it is only the little 
star — nothing more. Our lives are the 
reflected stars. In God is the iniinite 
reality — in us the finite reflections. 

" The truth in God's breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed ; 
Though He is so bright and we so dim, 
We are made in His image to witness Him." 

This is the new spirit which entered 
our world in Jesus. And it has taken 
many forms; for wherever we find earn- 
estness and enthusiasm for man we find 
a spirit like unto this. It comes to us at 
times baptized with a name we like much 
— "Enthusiasm for humanity." And 
men who will not say " Infinite God " 
are yet sometimes filled by this spirit. 
Men who close their minds seemingly to 
the Infinite, or at least deny our power 
to know anything of that Infinite, are 
inspired by this great spirit. They feel 
the value of man. This is a manifesta- 
tion of the new Christian spirit, call it 
by what other name you please. Men 
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of this kind aim to raise the moral sense 
of man high above what it is now; make 
conscience keen and clear so that the 
future ages shall have a tribunal more 
exacting and just than prophets could 
picture, and before which all men shall 
come and be judged. The moral sense 
of coming man is to be a terrible tribu- 
nal before which all shall stand. It is 
to be searching, it is to be just, its con- 
demnation is to be terrible. Again, these 
men have little hope for themselves of 
heaven, but they determine that the fu- 
ture ages shall not wholly lose their 
heaven. Among these, doubtless filled 
with the spirit of enthusiasm for human- 
ity, are many working hand and brain 
and heart to remove the world's evils 
and clear the way that man may move 
to a happier and higher lot-may find 
if not the heaven at least a heaven. And 
if these men tsannot say " God " — cannot 
find that Personality in whom centers all 
that is high and pure and perfect; if 
they cannot find Him who is omnipotent 
and yet beautiful, just and yet merciful, 
righteous and yet loving, Creator and yet 
the tender Father ; if they cannot find this 
all-comprehending God; if for them 
all these attributes which ought to set 
themselves forth in God have as yet 
embodied themselves nowhere, they seek 
to incarnate them in the humanity to 
come. If yet the central throne of 
righteousness, justice and mercy is un- 
occupied, these men are doing their ut- 
most to make mankind worthy to ascend 
and take the throne. And to this end 
they would lead men to take into their 
lives all that goes to make up ideal man- 
hood — ^take all into the very core of 
their being, into the inmost and most 
secret center of their most silent think- 
ing — there to work out the wondrous 
transformation that is in the end to 
make man blossom out into the Divine. 
This is a grand spirit. It is one side 
of the Christian spirit. The men en- 
gaged in it have been aroused — ^they are 
new creatures, they have been bom out 
of the little world into the larger world 
of the spirit. But seemingly they miss 
much. The Christian spirit in its full- 
ness has something, if not grander yet 
more inspiring and of a deeper touch. 



which puts all into profounder sym- 
pathy. 

The Christian spirit sees the finite earth 
and the infinite heavens meet. It sees 
man the expression of the Infinite, an 
expression which is to become ever more 
and more complete. It sees an everlasting 
unfolding of tiie finite life, an unfolding 
which reveals the infinite in it. Man is 
of value because he is so like the Infin- 
ite. Beyond this, we no longer ask if 
God is, we no longer question whether 
all the attributes of God are centered in 
a Personality. This is for us a fixed 
fact. We believe in Him who is just 
and merciful, the omnipotent and the 
all-beautiful, the maker of worlds and 
the Father of men. The throne is not 
vacant — the all-pure, all-tender God is 
there. We behold it radiant with light, 
and from it rush to all parts of the uni- 
verse fresh streams of love, rivers of 
mercy, and very torrents of blessings. 
This God, clad in the majesty of heaven, 
is also filled with that simplest of all 
emotions, love. He, the Eternal, He 
whose very name is above all, the simple 
thought of whom stirs profoundest 
depths, — He comes in all his majesty and 
fatiierhood and aids in the work of re- 
deeming men. Old forms of Christianity 
represent him as dying for man. So be 
it. His love is just as tender, and His 
entering into the work more real and 
beneficial. • Behold the Eternal, high 
and lifted up, even thought staggering 
in its approach to Him; behold Him the 
helper of the humblest man striving 
heavenward; behold Him the fellow la- 
borer with the most ignorant man that 
ever strove or strives to help a fellow 
man to a higher life. This is our God. 
The Christian beholds man indeed as the 
finite expression of the Infinite. But he 
also beholds the Infinite as engaging in 
the work, of drawing out the noblest in 
man. He would have man indeed take 
to himself all that is noblest and best — 
take these to his very center, his most 
secret and silent life. Not indeed that 
man might ascend the throne, but that, 
with these silent influences at work, the 
great transformation might be wrought 
and man might rise into a worthy son 
of God. This is infinitely better than 
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' the good agnostic would do. It is the 
warm drawings of divine love, drawing to 
itself the one created in the divine im- 
age. Infinitely better this drawing of the 
soul of man to Himself by the Infinite 
Father, until each recognizes himself in 
the other, than the highest ideal of hu- 
manity possible outside of God. This 
enters the soul of the Christian. It is 
not only a speculation of the head but a 
passion of the heart. And when this 
thought and passion take hold upon a 
man he is a new creature. His faith in 
God is new. His enthusiasm for human- 
ity is new. His zeal in work is new. 
He has been bom again. A new heavens 
and a new earth rise before him. Old 
thrones and principalities are passed 
away and the Christ-spirit is the all in all. 
With all this, filling mind and heart, 
the content of humanity has for the 
Christian been enriched beyond meas- 
ure. Man is worth saving; the meanest 
man will one day bud and blossom as 
the rose with divine qualities. This is 
faith in man. It is a new faith. The 
work we have to do also assumes won- 
derful meaning. It is all for God, or, 
if this be too abstract, it is all for the 
bringing out of the divine life in man. 
Add to this, that really, in a most actual 
sense, the very Infinite is working with 
us; he is just as anxious as we are, his 
angels rejoicing with high joy over one 
single stray creature that ha%made one 
resolution to live better. All this is 
high language, but it fails to convey the 
fuU truth. But when we are possessed of 
this thought the work is indeed a new 
one; the humblest thing we can do with 
our hands in making this world hap- 
pier, the feeblest and simplest word we 
can speak, the purest thought we can 
think, one and all shine in brightness as 
the sun in his glory. Thank God we 
can thus be bom again, become new 
creatures, for whom the old hds passed 
away and all things become new. Oh, 
eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive of the things God 
hath for those that love him. All this 
makes us deeply conscious that for us 
in our weakness there is a supply of 
strength and wisdom to which we can go 



as to a fountain of fresh water and drink 
and be refreshed. Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters. ! 

In this view the individual member of 
our race rises in importance. The all 
important thing is to save the race by 
saving the individuals of the race. The 
Christian spirit always looks upon the 
race as made up of individuals; seeing 
one here, one there, and one yonder, it 
holds the one ever in mind. We may 
dream and work for an ideal world, or 
an ideal government whose laws are 
ideal. This is right. But the Christian 
spirit would have the individuals ideal — 
thus everlastingly unfolding and bring- 
ing into fuller light and life the ideal 
humanity. It sees God pouring out 
his love upon each as each, and each for 
all. It sees each heart drawing near in 
love to the Father, and the Father 
drawing near each heart. 

" Upon God's throne there is a seat for me. 
My coming forth from him hath left a space 
milch none but I can fill. One sacred . 
place 
Is vacant till I come. Father! from thee 

When I descended, here to run my race, 
A void was left in thy paternal heart, 
Not to be filled while we are kept apart. 
Yea, though a thousand worlds demand thy 
care; 
Though heaven's vast hosts thy changeless 
blessings own, 
Thy (juick love flies to meet my slow- 
wmged prayer, 
As if amid thy worlds I lived alone. 

In endless space but thou and I were there; 
And thou embraced me with a love as wild 
As the young mother bears toward her first- 
bom child." 

Again, our Christian spirit, while it 
exalts the individuality of the one 
worked for, sinks the thought of the 
individual in the worker himself. He 
is no more thinking of saving himself 
than his fellow worker, God, is think- 
ing of saving Himself. Look at it thus 
from any standpoint and the man pos- 
sessed > by this spirit is indeed a new 
creature. He finds amid the sorrows 
of his heart a silent joy. Amid his 
tears for earth's woes, there is sunshine, 
amid weakness there is strength, in the 
losing of his life is the great finding of it. 
How this Christian spirit gives new life 
to the blood in us. I It make the old 
young, and the young tp soar on the 
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wings of eagles. The world opens, like 
the bursting of a rare flower, with new 
glory; humanity comes out of this new 
world with new grandeur. And your 
own life, when you think of it, arises 
out of this new humanity radiant and 
glorified with wonderfully divine mean- 
ing. We are bom again. The wonder- 
.ful stirrings within us which we called 
hopes, and which we thought were rather 
wild picturings of untrained fancy, show 
themselves to be the real outlinings of 
our lives. They are the pencilings on 
the common life done by the deeper and 
more real life in us, they are prophecies 
which tell us what our lives are to be 
when we really find our lives. The di- 
vine life in us knows its own capacity; 
it only speaks in our hopes and ideals of 
what we are to be. No ideal is lost. 

" No star is ever lost that once has been — 
We always may be what we might have been. 
Since God, though only thought, has life 

and breath, 
God's life — can always be redeemed from 
death." 

If any man have this Christ spirit he 
is a new creature, his is new faith in 
God, new faith in man, new life in him- 
self, new zeal, and a new love that 
draws him nearer Jhe divine, until in a 
great moment of his life he awakes to 
find himself saying, "I too am God's 
beloved son." And this thought so 
possesses him that all else dwindles into 
littleness and nothingness. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIANISM. 

These churches (the Unitarian 
Churches of this country) do agree in 
this large free fashion, as to their faith 
in God, in Jesus Christ, in the Scriptures, 
in their ideas of man's nature and des- 
tiny, in the high uses of prayer and 
praise, in the curse and blight of sin, in 
repentance for sin, in the final redemp- 
tion of every human soul, and in the 
immortal life. We disagree in minor 
matters. Men of a free mind cannot 
fail to do this; but I think there can be 
no doubt we are of one mind when we 
reach these grand central truths. 

ROBBBT COLLYEB. 



HUMAN LIFE AS IT MAY APPEAR 
TO HIGHER INTELLIGENCES. 

Buskin says of the mountains : " If 
you desire to perceive the great harmo- 
nies of the form of a rocky mountain, 
you must not ascend upon its sides. All 
there is disorder and accident, or seems so : 
sudden starts of its shattered beds hither 
and thither ; ugly struggles of unexpected 
strength from under the ground; fallen 
fragments, toppling one over another 
into more helpless fall. Retire from it, 
and, as your eye commands it more and 
more, as you see the ruined mountain 
world with a wider glance, behold ! dim 
sympathies begin to busy themselves in 
the disjointed mass; line binds itself into 
stealthy fellowship with line; group by 
group, the helpless fragments gather 
themselves into ordered companies; new 
captains of masses and hosts of battal- 
ions become visible; one by one, and far 
away answers of foot to foot, and of bone 
to bone until the powerful chaos is seen 
rising up with girded loins, and not ome 
piece of all the unregarded heap could 
now be spared from the mystic whole." 
And indications are not wanting that 
life is just like that, and that if we could 
see the whole effect, plan, and arrange- 
ment from a distance, the deformities 
would take their place in the mighty 
and beautiful whole. Even where de- 
formity seems most sad — ^in the wast- 
ing of disease, the destruction of power, 
the eclipse of faculty — ^it is not the wisest 
and the best who deny a bright side: 
for beautiful is — 

The head that learns to bend, the hand to 

lean, 
The chastened heart that comes home sor- 
rowful, 
With that which gives a pathos to the 

tongue, — 
The poor pale face that teaches men to bow, 
And temper voice and thought to gentleness — 
And children young who lie at heaven's gate, 
And slowly, faintly, look, and enter in. 

They say the angels in heaven know 
what is going on on earth, but men won- 
der how that can be and they not be sad. 
It may be that they not only know what 
we know, but a tiiiousand times more, 
and so are not sad because they know 
all. We have the fragments, sharp and 
jagged, under our feet and before our 
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eyes; they may see the splendid whole, 
and the summit whither our feet aspire. 
We only have the problem; they may 
know the solution and hold the key. It 
has happened so even with ourselves. 
Many of life's rough things have become 
smooth; the crooked things have become 
straight; ugly things have shaped them- 
selves into beauty. Let us be patient 
and reserve our decisions till we know 

all the facts. 

— John Page Hopps. 



UNITY. 

"I and my Father are one." 

Whisper low these wondrous words, 
Which, as sweet as song of birds. 
Thrill the soul as though appealing 
To some deeper, subtler sense ; 
Till the heart doth know its dealing 
With the mystic evidence 

Of Sovereignty benign. 

Ah, yes, we believe evermore, 
'Tis the spirit that teaches aright; 
Pure hearts will still as of yore 
Lead the soul to that mystical height. 
Whence visions ecstatic arise, 
Making radiant the earth and the skies^ 
With Love's design. 

Arthur Beavis. 
Iowa City, la. 



A VALUABLE VACATION BOOK * 

Year by year the stress and strain of our 
intense American life drives an ever increas- 
ing number of persons away from store, shop, 
office, counting house, study and nursery; 
away from dusty streets and haunts of men 
into nature's wooded nooks for a longer or 
shorter vacation time of rest and recreation. 
But unfortunately the mind is not so easily 
transported as the body, and all too often 
while the weary body rests under shady trees 
on nature's softest green, the quite as weary 
mind moils on over ledger and balance sheet, or 
plans for next season's operations in business, 
or home, or social life, and thus loses the one 
golden opportunity of the year for real rest; 
and all from failure to recognize the law that 
mind rest is not a ceasing from work but a 
change of occupation. 

Said a wise and scholarly man, " I always, 
during each year's vacation, take up a new 
subject of study, and one as far removed as 
possible from the usual lines of thought." 
Why should not weary business men and tired 
mothers, teachers and housekeepers, follow 
the same wise plan, and thus make sure that 
vacation time shall be a rest for mind as well 
as body. And what better subject for such 
summer study than the wonders and mys- 

♦Elements of Botanv. By Prof. B. S. Bastin. Chi- 
cago, a. P. Englehard & Co, : pp. 282. 



teries of the great vegetable world into which, 
they have come as guests for a little time? 

Prof. E. 8. Bastin, of the Chicago College 
of Pharmacy, has recently made a valuable 
contribution to just such a study, by the pub- 
lication of a new and somewhat unique treat- 
ise upon botany, which he very justly de- 
scribes in the preface as " A work which is 
not so technical but that any person of fair 
intelligence may take it up and pursue it 
without the aid of a teacher, and obtain a good 
foundation knowledge of the facts and prin- 
ciples of the science." Prof. Bastin adds: — 

"Of course it is not possible, even if it 
were desirable, within the limits of an ordi- 
nary life time, to become acquainted with all of 
the 200,000 or more species of plants known 
to science; but to get a clear view of the prin- 
cipal types, and of their relation to each other, 
to become thoroughly acquainted with a few 
of the representative forms of each type, and 
to be well acquainted with the flora of one's 
own neighborhood, is both possible and of 
great importance to every intelligent man." 

After a careful and very interested reading 
of Prof. Bastin's book, we are glad to com- 
mend it heartily as good vacation reading for 
any who desire to make such a general ac- 
quaintance with one great department of 
nature, and that department which comes 
nearest to us and naturally fills the largest 
place in our lives and enjoyments, especially 
in our vacation times. We know of no work 
on botany which is at once so untechnical and 
so scholarly; so careful in its facts and de- 
tails and so strong in its grasp of principles 
and laws; so thorough and exact as a scien- 
tific treatise and so fresh and alive with genu- 
ine appreciation of nature. And certainly we 
know of no work of the same compass which 
Mdll give the general reader so good a knowl- 
edge of the wonderful world of vegetable life 
about him. S. 



AN APPEAL TO UNITARIANS. 

The Montana Industrial School for Indians, 
established by our denomination on the Crow 
reservation, is ip sore need of funds to com- 
plete its equipment, and meet its current 
expenses. 

This school has now twenty-five pupils, and 
a capacity for as many more when its equip- 
ment is complete. 

The children are docile, affectionate, intelli- 
gent and happy. It is a constant surprise to 
their teachers that so promising material can 
come from such squalid and degraded sur- 
roundings. 

• The government has contracted to pay $108 
per annum for each pupil, which, with the 
complement of fifty, covers about one-half the 
expense. For the rest we look to the friends 
of the work in our denomination. Will they 
let us look in vain? 

This is our first successful effort to redeem 
our pledges made to the government several 
years ago, when, with other denominations, 
we accepted the trust confided to us under 
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^e "peace policy" of Pres. Grant The 
causes of former failure, for which the gov- 
emment was tiien mainly responsible, have 
already been explained. If we fail naw^ the 
responsibility will be ours alone. 

Other denominations are expending about 
a quarter of a million dollars annually in this 
work of Indian education, with most encourag- 
ing results. Mr. Bond says the work was 
never so hopeful as now. Can we not raise 
the small sum needed to make the Montana 
Industrial School the most efficient, the most 
thoroughly equipped, and the most successful 
school for Indians yet established on any 
reservation? We ought to be satisfied with 
nothing less. For the committee. 

J. F. B. Mabshall. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, June 20, 1887. 



THE WORK IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The past winter has been one of increasing 
prosperity in the Unitarian church in New 
Orleans. The attendance has been larger and 
the interest greater than usual. The congre- 
gation is scattered over a city which is as ex- 
tensive in territory as New York; and there- 
fore it is very difficult to maintain evening 
services or even week d^ meetings for liter- 
ary or social purposes. The absorption of the 
men in business during the winter and the 
constant occupation of the ladies in social and 
household cares have interfered with the full 
development of the church life which is very 
easy in any village; people in such a large 
city, and especially in a busy Southern ci^, 
have very little spare time. But several suc- 
cessful festivals have been held during the 
year; some of them in the church; the Christ- 
mas festival in particular drew a large at- 
tendance of outsiders. The meeting of the 
Southern Conference in April was a brilliant 
success. The church was overflowing, when 
Robert Collyer preached, at least 6(K) being 
present and many others going away for lack 
of room. This meeting has done a great deal 
of good to the cause by drawing attention to 
the church and exciting inquiry. The friend- 
liest feeling has been manifested by other 
denominations. During the spring and sum- 
mer a careful colporteuring of tracts has been 
carried on, which must accomplish a great 
deal in enlightening people. Very few re- 
fuse, and those who accept do so with cour- 
tesy and are generally seen to read immedi- 
ately whatever is given them. The business 
part of the city has been chiefly canvassed in 
this way thus far; but much of the same work 
has been done through the mail and by the 
zeal of energetic parishoners among their per- 
sonal friends. 

The pastor and his wife have co-operated 
actively in many charitable enterprises, which 
have brought them into a wide acquaintance 
with earnest people of all churches. The 
Conference of Charities, with its associated 
Aid Society, which our Unitarian minister 
founded and organized, and of which he is 



the general secretary, is more prosperous and 
useful than ever, — " the most popular charity 
in the city," it is said. A recent *' Kermiss " 
entertainment, the most brilliant festival of 
the winter, brought over $5000 for this char- 
ity. Rev. Mr. Allen has just been appointed 
also on tlie Prisons and Asylums Conmiis- 
sion. 

The generosity of Northern friends has 
enabled the congregation to improve the in- 
terior of the church with a furnace, addition- 
al gas fixtures, and a good deal of paint and 
varnish, so that it is now far more attractive 
and is in excellent order for evening use in 
either Sunday services or week day festivals. 

The congregation is probably able now to 
raise over $1800 in New Orleans by its own 
efforts. It has raised more than that amount 
annually the past two years. This is $700 
more than was raised in the first year of Mr. 
Allen's ministry six years a^o, and shows the 
real gain of strength notwithstanding many 
losses by death and removal. But to main- 
tain the work of the church efflcientljr, as a 
center of Unitarian missionary activities in 
this largest city of the South, involves greater 
expenses, even with closest economy and small 
salaries, and therefore the church still re- 
ceives considerable aid from the A. U. A., and 
other friends. The city has not prospered of 
late years, and there is general impoverish- 
ment and depression in consequence. This 
difficulty, in addition to the widespread pov- 
erty left by the war, of which Northern peo- 
ple can have no idea, has made it very hard 
to sustain the Unitarian Church; and the con- 
siderable gain in financial strength is all the 
more remarkable. Still another difficulty is 
the preponderance of the Catholic element in 
the population, and the lack of intellectual 
wakefulness in the Protestant people, who 
mostiy stagnate in old religious ideas and are 
slow to feel an interest in any new thought; 
they read very little, lectures are poorly pat- 
ronized, and the church attendance in all de- 
nominations but the Catholic is unusually 
thin; the climate favors indolent habits, and 
the cares of business and household duty ab- 
sorb all the strength of manv people. The 
most popular and fashionable church here 
does not usually have more than fourfold the 
attendance of the Unitarian; and, notwith- 
standing its embarrassments, the Unitarian 
Church has not since the brilliant ministry of 
Theodore Clapp, thirty years ago, been so in- 
fiuential as it is now. 



THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. 

The Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and 
Independent societies held its summer session 
with the church in Baraboo, June, 2-4. Forty- 
delegates were present from fifteen towns and 
cities. Rev. C. F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., preached the opening sermon on 
Thursd^ evening. On Friday evening, Rev. 
David Utter, of Chicago, preached. Papers 
and addresses were given by Rev, T. G. 
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Owen, of Arcadia; Rev. T. B. Forbush, of 
Milwaukee; Prof. Aioxon, of White Water 
State Normal School; Prof. Keyes and Rev. 
M. M. Bostwick, of Janesville; Mr. D. E. 
Spencer, Hon. H. H. Giles, Hon. H. M. Lewis, 
and Rev. Joseph Crooker, of Madison, and 
Rev. N. C. Earl, of Gilmanton. Miss Minnie 
Savage read an admirable report of the Post- 
office Mission work of the state. The churches 
represented at the Conference were reported 
as generally prosperous, especially that at 
Janesville, under the ministrations of Rev. 
Joseph Waite, who has inspired two young 
men with a purpose to enter the ministry. 
Delegates were present from the church 
organized a few months ago in Winona, just 
across the Mississippi river, in Minnesota. 
A delegate present from Sparta offered a lot 
for a church building there; friends present 
from Reedsburg and Menomonee asked that 
something be done in those important places. 



THE MBADVILLE ANNIVERSARY. 

Not for many years, if ever, has our " school 
of the prophets" at Meadville been more pros- 
perous than at present. It has had thirty-one 
students the past year, with a prospect of 
more next Four of the past year's students 
have been ladies. The spirit of the school 
has been earnest, sometimes enthusiastic. We 
wonder that so much faithful and efficient 
work of instruction can be done by three 
professors. Another professorship is sorely 
needed; where is the rich man or woman 
who will make it possible by a gift of thirty 
or forty thousand dollars? 

The non-resident lecturers the past year 
have been Dr. Thomas Hill, of Portland, Me., 
and Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Dr. Hill gave twelve lectures, mar- 
velously rich in thought and learning, on the 
Fundamental Postulates and Evidences of 
Religion and Morals. Mr. Sunderland gave 
eight lectures, which were received with 
much enthusiasm, on Important Philanthro- 
pies and Reforms of our Day, embracing the 
following subjects: Improved Methods of 
Charity; Prison Reform; Child-saving Work ; 
Improved Methods in Treatment of the In- 
sane and Management of Public Institutions; 
Causes and Prevention of Intemperance; So- 
cial Purity and the White Cross Movement; 
Industrial Education as a Factor in the Solu- 
tion of our Social Problems. 

Three students have completed their courses 
of study, longer or shorter, and go out for set- 
tlement, namely, Henry H. Brown, Saratoga, 
N. Y.; Albert Wilgus, Dayton, Ind., and Fred- 
erick B. Mott, Leicester, Eng. 

Dr. J. G. Townsend, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
well known as the organizer of the Lakeside 
(Chautauqua) School of the New Theology, 
delivered a lecture on Wednesday evening of 
Commencement week, after which a large 
number of friends assembled in the social 
rooms of the church to celebrate the comple- 
tion of Prof. Cary's quarter of a century of 



service in the school, by speeches, mu^ic and 
the presentation to the esteemed teacher and 
friend of a beautiful clock. 

Pres. Livermore keeps his health and vigor 
remarkably. Why is it that the degree of 
D. D. has never been conferred upon one who 
has had so long and conspicuous a career 
among us as preacher, writer and educator? 

Prof. Barber, in addition to his full work 
in the Theological School, is filling with ex- 
cellent acceptance the position of pastor of 
the Unitarian Church. He has introduced 
into the school this year a term of study in 
social science, which is much appreciated. 
He is also in the midst of the large, self-im- 
posed task of making a card catalogue of the 
library, which, when completed, will greatly 
increase the library's working value. 



THE NEW CHURCH AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

The beautiful new church built by Mr. Sim- 
mons' Society is completed. It stands at the 
comer of Eighth street and Mary place. Its 
dimensions are 50x115 feet. The style is 
Queen Anne, modified. The material is a 
most excellent quartzite known as Luveme 
jasper. In the basement is a large Sunday 
school room 31x64 feet, with a stage at one 
end. In the basement are also kitchen, boiler 
room, etc. The auditorium, on the first fioor, 
is 47x65 feet, with galleries at either end, the 
galleries not extending over the room below. 
On this floor, besides vestibules, there is also 
a large parlor opening by folding doors into the 
auditorium. Over the vestibules and parlor 
and back of the galleries, are large class-rooms, 
and pastor's study. The ceiling is of hard- 
wood, paneled. The interior finish is birch 
and mahogany. The seats are in an amphi- 
theater; the pulpit at the middle of one side, 
with the large and beautiful organ at the 
right of the pulpit, and a fire-place with niche 
at the left. The niche is for a bust of Emer- 
son. Doors, staircases, galleries, etc., are 
hung with drapery. In finish of walls, in 
carpet, and draperies, and cushions, rich olive 
tints prevail, set off by gold and bronze. The 
gas fixtures are brass, of antique pattern. 
Steam heat is used throughout. At the dedi- 
cation service every inch of standing room was 
occupied. A large delegation from the St. 
Paul church was present Mr. Janson and 
many of his congregation joined in. Rabbi 
Iliowigi and many of his people rejoiced with 
their Unitarian friends. Rev. W. R. Dobbyn, 
of the Third Universalist Church, offered an 
invocation. Mr. Simmons read the scriptures 
and preached the sermon. Then pastor, 
congregation and choir joined in an exceed- 
ingly rich, dignified and impressive service 
of dedication. Dr. J. H. Tuttle, of the Church 
of the Redeemer (Universalist), offered a 
prayer of dedication. Rev. Kristofer Janson, 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, of St. Paul, and Rabbi 
Henry Iliowigi made short addresses, and 
letters were read from some absent friends. 
After the services many of the friends lin- 
gered to examine the various rooms and the 
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elegant furniture and finish. The Minneap- 
olis friends have our hearty congratulations 
over their commodious and tasteful church 
home. 



ENGLISH NOTES, 



John Bright lately presided at a Sunday- 
school Conference in connection with the cen- 
tenaiy meetings of the Lancashire, Cheshire 
and Yorkshire Baptists. He spoke hopefully 
of the improving education of England, and 
said, " We believe truly that the great bulk of 
the people wish to have their chOdren taught 
the Scriptures." 

The Roman Catholic clergy in England are 
moving to have Mary Queen of Scots and 
Cardinal Beaton canonized. Rome must be 
terribly short of saints! 

A Sunday-school Field Club has just been 
organized by our London Sunday-schools. It 
will hold Saturday afternoon excursions, in 
which the teachers from various schools — all 
who can — will meet together and, after a ram- 
ble collecting specimens, will meet at some 
school room for tea, with a common examina- 
tion and consideration of the specimens after- 
wards. 

The Christian Life illustrates the indigesti- 
bility of much of the matter which has been 
added on to pure Christianity, by the follow- 
ing apposite story: 

A foreign missionary, who had spent some time 
among savage races, tells us that one morning one of 
the tribe of me people among whom he labored came 
to him. apparently suffering much pain. The mission- 
ary had learned something of meoicine, and prepared 
a powder he believed might do the poor fellow some 
good. He enclosed the powder in a piece of brown 
pHper and said, " 60 ana take this.^^ Some little time 
after he saw his patient again, and making an inquiry 
if he had taken toe medicine, ne informeohim henaa. 
At the same time, this poor savage expressed some 
hesitation of ever again attempting such a dose, for, 
said he, " the powder he got down his throat with lit- 
tle difficulty ; but the brown paper in which the pow- 
der was enclosed had nearly choked him.'' 

So, the real difficulty in the acceptance of 
religion by educated people is not in Chris- 
tianity, but in the brown paper in which it 
has been wrapped up. 

The Birmingham Daily Times publishes a 
return of attendance at the various places of 
worship in that town on Sunday morning. 
May 22. Under the head "Unitarian," the 
following figures are given: Old Meeting 
Church, Bristol street, 794; Church of the 
Messiah, Broad street, 530; Newhall Hill 
Chapel, 478; three Unitarian Churches, 1802. 
There are, moreover, three other mission chap- 
els in Birmingham supported by the fore- 
going congregations. 

It is interesting to see how scientists and 
those who are specially interested in their con- 
clusions are admitting what the deepest stu- 
dents of the spiritual side of the world have 
always contended for, viz.: that the theory of 
evolution dops not really touch the basis of 
religion. We all know how emphatically 



John Fiske has declared this. Now we have 

Mr. J. A. Symonds, in the Fortnightly Review, 

in an article on " The Progress of Thought in 

our Time," writing thus: 

It cannot be too emphatically insisted on that much- 
dreaded Darwinism leaves the theological belief in a 
divine spirit untouched. God is not less God, nor is 
creative energy less creative, because we are led to 
suppose that a lensthy instead of a sudden method 
was employed in the production of the Eoemos. I 
venture to assert my conviction that it is the destiny 
of the scientific spirit to bring these factors,— God, 
law. Christian morals,— into a new and vital combina- 
tion, which will contribute to the durabili^ and 
growth of rational religion. 

It is understood that from the end of July 
our friend. Rev. P. W. Clayden, whose visit to 
this country some years ago, and sermon at 
the Saratoga Conference, will not soon be foi- 
gotten, will become the political editor of the 
[London] Daily News, of which he has long 
been one of the leader-writers. 

The British Weekly states that all the pro- 
fessors at New College, St. John's Wood, 
London — a leading divinity school of the 
Congregationalists — have sent in their resig- 
nations. It is understood that the Counal 
desire two of the professors removed, and 
that the others have resigned along with their 
brethren. 

A great Sunday-school gathering is that 
which all the Unitarian Sunday-schools in 
Manchester hold every W"hitsund^ after- 
noon. It is held in the Free Trade Hall, and 
has never been omitted for — ^we believe — more 
than 25 years. At first it was held in 
our old " Cross Street Chapel," which stands 
in the heart of busy Manchester much as 
King's Chapel does in Boston, but this was 
soon outgrown. Sunday afternoon. May 29, 
2075 Sunday-school children and teachers 
assembled, and about the same number of 
parents, friends and old scholars, from fifteen 
various^churches. The platform was gay with 
flowers, and the music, of stirring children's 
hymns, with the anthem, '* God is a spirit." 
was well given, led by an aggregate choir 
from all the schools. The address was given 
by Rev. J. E. Odgers. 

The same afternoon there was a similar 
gathering, in all about 2000 persons, from our 
Unitarian Sunday-schools in and around Bury 
ra city eight miles north of Manchester), in the 
Co-operative Hall. There, the Sunday-school 
aggregate choir8-7-120 voices — sang " And the 
glory of the Lord shiJl be revealed," from the 
Messiah, and the "Kyrie" and "Gloria" 
from the Twelfth Mass. Those Lancashire 
folks are rare singers! 



LITERARY NOTES. 

In the Forum for June, Prof. Patton, of 
Princeton, has an article entitled " Is Andover 
Romanizing?" To this Prof. Newman Smyth, 
of Andover, replies in the July number of 
the same periodical under the title, " Is Prince- 
ton Humanizing?" 
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Mr. Joaquin Miller is writing a '* Life of 
Christ " in rerse. 

Miss Lncretia P. Hale's well-known and 
deservedly popular " Peterkin Papers " have 
been brought out anew by Ticknor & Co. 

A volume of quotations from the late Mr. 
Beecher's utterances, called '*Beecher as a 
Humorist," is in preparation by Fords, How- 
ard & Hurlburt. 

Rev. James H. West, of Geneva, 111., has 
begun the publication of his sermons, four a 
year, under the title of ** The Quarterly Pul- 
pit" Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

It is said that the circulation of the reprints 
of American monthlies in England is now 
greater than the circulation of all the Eng- 
lish and Scotch monthlies and quarterlies 
combined. 

Walt Whitman is at work on a volume of 
poems to be published this fall. It will bear 
the title of " November Boughs." 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about ready to 
publish a book by Rev. 8. J. Barrows, editor 
of the Christian Register^ entitled "The 
Shaybacks in Camp. Ten Summers under 
Canvass." 

Ex-Pres. Andrew D. White publishes 
in the July Popular Science Monthly the 
second of a series of uiicles, begun some 
time ago, under the title of " New Chapters 
in the Warfare of Science." The present 
article treats of the progress of human en- 
lightenment in the domain of meteorology. 

The fourth volume of the "Franklin 
Square Song Collection " is ready and will be 
published in a few days. Like the other num- 
bers of the series, it contains two hundred 
favorite songs and hymns. The editor, Mr. J. 
P. McCaskey, has made the selection with 
admirable taste and discrimination, and the 
new volume should have as wide a circulation 
as its popular predecessors. 

The Concord School of Philosophy holds 
its ninth term from July 18th to 28th. There 
will be twelve morning lectures on Aris- 
totle and ten evening lectures on Dramatic 
Poetry. The lecturers will, be W. T. Harris, 
Edmund Montgomery, Thomas Davidson, A. 
P. Peabody, F. B. Sanborn, Ellen C. Mitchell, 
C. A. Bartol, C. C. Shackford, Julia Ward 
Howe, Geo. W. Cooke and others. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company have ar- 
ranged to publish the " Report of the Commis- 
sion appointed by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate modem Spiritualism, in 
accordance with the request of the late Henry 
Seybert." Considering the high standing of 
the university, as well as that of the individ- 
ual members of the committee, this report 
ought to prove something valuable. 



The question comes to us from a number of 
sources, " Who is Rev. A. N. Alcott, whose 
powerful pamphlet on The Problem of Fellow- 
ship in ReHigion is attracting so much atten- 
tion? We reply: He is pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Elgin, 111. He was for- 
merly pastor of the Unitarian Church in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., but went over to the Universal- 
ists two or three years ago because of the 
Free Reli^ous tendency which he saw in so 
much of Western Unitarianism. 

Many readers of the Unitarian Beview 
will regret to learn that Mrs. Martha Peny 
Lowe has severed her connection with 
that magazine, with which she has been al- 
most continuously associated since its estab- 
lishment by her husband. Rev. Charles Lowe, 
in 1874. Her name has been a familiar one 
in the Editor's Note Book, and her depart- 
ment, " Things at Home and Abroad," has 
been to many one of the enjoyable features of 
the Review. 

« My Creed." By Rev. M. J. Savage. Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis. Price, $1.00. As usual 
Mr. Savage has so shaped his preaching the 
past winter that a dozen of his choicest ser- 
mons shfdl form a book. And here the book 
is. Its scope will be best described by giving 
the titles of his sermons: 1. " Outgrowing Old 
Beliefs;" 2. "What Light have we to Guide 
Us?" 8. "Religion;" 4. " God;" 6. " Revela- 
tion;" 6. " Is This a Good World?" 7. "Moral 
Foundations;" 8. " Communion of the Finite 
with the Infinite;" 9. "The Church;" 10. 
"Saltation;" 11. "The Debt of Religion to 
Science;" 12. "ImmoVtality and Modem 
Thought." These discourses have all Mr. 
Savage's well-known characteristics of clear- 
ness, logical strength, vigor of statement, 
fearlessness, not quite, full appreciation of 
the thought of those who differ from him, 
uncompromising radicalism, reverence. Sev- 
eral of the sermons of this volume — notably 
the last two — seem to* us as able as anything 
their author has ever produced. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To "PuvLLSBSBS.—All Books imtt to tlie Unttabian 
will b€ promptly acknowledged under, the head of 
^^Puhlicatione Received^""^ with statement qf publish- 
er^e price, if known. 

**The Appeal to4Jfe." By Theodore T. Manger. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, MifSin &X)o. 
Pp.889. Price, $1.50. 

"Temperance Servicee and Hymns." By the Uni- 
tarian Chorch Temperance Society. Boston Unitarian 
Sunday-school Socie^. Pp. 51. 

" The Ring and The Book.'^ By Robert Browning. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. Pp. 477. Price, $1.76. 

" Christmas Eve and Easter Day ; " " Men and Wo- 
men;" "In a Balcony;" "Dramatis Personas;" 
"Balaustion's Adventure;" "Prince Hohenstiel- 
schwangau;" "Fiflne at the Fair." Bv Robert 
Browning. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Pp.444. Price $1.75. 

" His Star in the East.- A Study in the Early Aryan 
Religions." By Leighton Parks. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp.292. Price $1.60. 
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"Report of the Boston Toung Men's Christian 
Union for the year ending ApriflS, 1887/' Boston: 
No. 18 Boylston street. Pp. 76. 

" Official Report of the Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Meeting of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches, held at Saratoga, N. Y., 
Sept. 20-24, 1886." Edited and pnhlished for the Con- 
ference by the General Secretary, Rev. Rnssell Bellows. 
New York, N.Y. Pp.243. 

"The Story of Margaret Kent." A novel. By 
Henry Hayes. Boston: Ticknor & Company. Pp. 
444. Price, 50 cents. 

"Guenn; A Wave on the Breton Coast." By 
Blanche Willis Howard. Boston: Ticknor & Com- 
pany. Pp. 439. Price, 50 cents. 

" A Plea for Jesus of Nazareth." By the Bishop of 
Melbourne. Auckland : W. E . Mears. Bookseller and 
Music Seller, 198 Queen street. Pp. 20. Price, six- 
pence. 

"Evolution and Christianity." A Study. ByJ. C. 
F. Grumbine. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 176 
Dearborn street. Pp. 75. Price, 50 cents. 

"My Creed." By M. J. Savage. Boston: Geo. H. 
BUis, 141 Franklin street. Pp.204. Price, $1. 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

[We wUh to represent every Vnitarian church in 
the country in these columns, and toUl if our friends 
wUl help us. ^ ^ » 

Ministers, Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers, and church workers everywhere, please send us 
word—brUf, concise— of the important things you do. 

DonH watt for an accumulation of items, but as 
soon as one cf interest occurs, send immediately on a 
postal card.— Ei>B. Unitarian.] 

The Unitarian Grove meeting at Wiers, N. 
H., occurs July 26-31. For full announce- 
ment see the June Unitabian. 



Louis, has 
American 
thirty-five 
Unitarian 
that body 



The Church of the Messiah, St. 
contributed the past year to the 
Unitarian Association $1000. The 
churches supporting the Western 
Conference have contributed to 
all told the past year, $1196.25. 

Boston. — James Freeman Clarke, who 
improves in health slowly, will spend the 
summer as usual at Magnolia. 
— Dr. Hedge's health will hardly allow him 
to leave Cambridge. 

—Rev. Brooke Serf ord will summer at his 
little five-acre "farm" at Wayland. 
—Rev. O. B. Forthingham will visit several 
places, Lenox, Manchester-by-the-Sea, and 
perhaps the hill country in the autumn. 
— Dr. Hale has many lecture engagements, 
but will spend what time he can get for literary 
work at his summer home, near Point Judith, 
on his second volume of "Franklin in France." 
— Dr. Holmes spends the summer with his 
family at Beverly Farms, as usual. 
—Dr. Phillips Brooks goes to Europe. 

Chicago.— At the last meeting for the 
summer of the Chicago Women's Association, 
Mrs. 8. W. Conger read a paper on "Alice 
and Phoebe Cary." The officers elected for 
next year are: President, Mrs. 8. W. Conger; 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. Geo. A. FoUansbee, 



Mrs. W. C. Dow, Mrs. W. G. Cutter, Mrs. G. 
F. Shears; Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. R. Effinger. 
— ^The Channing Club held a meeting at the 
Tremont House, on the evening of June 24th, 
Mayor Roche presiding. Rev. Robert CoU- 

fer read a paper entitled " About Ourselves." 
t was a delight to his old friends to see and 
hear him again. He was engaged to speak in 
Unity pulpit on the 28th. 

Ann Arbor, Mich .—Two more Japanese 
students of the university, jowng men of much 
ability, united with the Unitarian Church, on 
June 19. The Young People's Literary Club, 
connected with the church, has given $50 the 
past year to assist two worthy young men in 
their efforts to obtain an education, one at 
Ann Arbor and one at Meadville. 

Arcadia, "Wis. — ^The sorely needed new 
parsonage has been completed, and with the 
generous aid of the Women's Auxiliary Con- 
ference it has been paid for, thus much en- 
couraging Mr. Owen and strengthening him 
in his work. 

5arre, Mass — At the annual floral ser- 
vice, June 12, there were recitations and sing- 
ing by the children, and a sermon to the chil- 
dren by the pasftor. Rev. A. F. Bailey, on " The 
Significance of Little Things." The Unity Club 
has had a verv prosperous year, reaching a 
membership of 137, and clearing $200. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Rev. A. E. Good- 
enough, of Ithaca, has accepted a call to the 
Church of the Savior. 

Huda, IlL — Rev. Chester Covell was sev- 
enty years old on the 18th of June. The 
church, organized by him thirty-two years 
ago, and of which he has been pastor ever 
since, arranged a reunion of old friends on 
the double anniversary day. We have not 
yet received a report from it^ but it must have 
been a delightful day. It is rare to find so 
sincere and genuine a work as that which 
Bro. Covell has done on his field of labor 
for a third of a century. Blessed are such 
ministries. The Illinois Conference was held 
in Buda June 16-18. 

Clinton, Mass.— Rev J. C. Duncan 
spends his summer in Europe. 

Denver* Col. — ^The fine new church is 
nearly finished. 

Duluth* Wis.— The work here goes for- 
ward quietly but favorably. Rev. 8. M. Croth- 
ers preached on Sunday evening, June 19, 
and Rev. H. M. Simmons on Sunday evening, 
June 26. Rev. Chas. F. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., will spend the first half of July 
in working here. 

Greenfield, Mass.— Prospect Hill Sem- 
inary closed a successful year with exercises 
in the Unitarian Church, Tuesday, June 14th. 
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The young women of the school sang under 
the direcuon of Misses Wardwell and Sites; 
and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave a character- 
istically inspiring address on the education of 
cirls, urging that which will lead them to 
independence and fit them for self-help. A 
reception at the school in the evening was 
largely attended. The Alumnae reunion, 
attended by many scholars of the semin- 
ary's present era, marked by the coming of 
Rev. J. C. Parsons as principal in 1881, was 
a delightful occasion, Georgiana Lewis, of 
Framingham, greeting the visitors, Edith Cal- 
lender, of Northfleld, ^ving a bright poem, 
Mabel Richmond, of Providence, K. I., re- 
viewing wittily the recent history of the 
school, and Emily Hartwell, of New York, 
speaking a word for Yassar, whence she went 
from Prospect Hill. Letters were read from 
Fannie Birge, of Keokuk, Iowa, and other 
former students, and a song written by Laura 
Jones, of Philadelphia, was sung at the close. 
The school is in a very prosper9US condi- 
tion, and the many applications for admission 
for the next year show that its capacity will 
be taxed to the utmost. The scholarship has 
been notably advanced under Mr. Parson's 
management, and the usefulness* and wide in- 
fluence of the school are ground for the pre- 
vfdling pride on the part of lis many friends. 

Hobart, Ind.— Regular semi-monthly 
meetings are held in this place, the State mis- 
sionary coming about once a month, and the 
pulpit being supplied monthly, usually from 
Chicago. 

Iowa. — Miss Helen G. Putnam, just from 
the Meadville Theological School, will spend 
the summer preaching in Iowa and Dakota. 
— Miss Mila F. Tupper, who is a graduate of 
'87 from Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
will give some months to preaching in Iowa, 
and other parts of the West. She will prob- 
ably begin at Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

La Fayette, Ind.— Mr. Albert Wilgus, 

one of the Meadville graduates this year in 
the special course, began work here the last 
Sunday in June. In July the missionary of 
the American Unitarian Association expects 
to visit the place, and assist in the organiza- 
tion of a society. 

La Porte* Ind. — Prof. W. N. Hailman 
and Dr. G. M. Dakin, with occasional helps 
from the State missionary, have held regular 
services every Sunday in the Unitarian Church. 
The society seems to go on about as prosper- 
ously under its lay leadership as it did under 
the regular ministrations of the clergy. 

Leicester, Mass.— The Unitarian So- 
ciety is flourishing beyond its past experience, 
under the efficient ministry of Rev. R. F. 
Johonnot. 

Littleton, N- H. — The new church 
building here is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. 'Hie Woman's Auxiliaries have given 



$2954. Of this sum $1500 came from the 
auxiliary of the Second Church, Boston. 
Friends in Portsmouth and other New Hamp- 
shire societies have given generously to the 
building fund, in addition to this large sum 
from the Auxiliaries. The Loan Fund lends 
the society $1500. The new church will cost, 
exclusive of furnishing and lot, $4283. 

Melrose, Mass.—The Unitarian Church, 
which is greatly prospering under the admin- 
istrations of Rev. J. H. Heywood, has paid off 
its $2000 debt 

New York City.— Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams sailed on the 2dth of June for 
Europe, to be gone till autumn. . 

Northfleld, Mass. — The Unitarian 
Church with its new pastor. Rev. A. E. Mul- 
lett, has taken up with renewed vigor its 
varied work, and its congregation increases 
weekly. The annual floral service held by 
the Sunday-school, June 27th, was bright 
with flowers, song and recitation. The annual 
strawberry festival occurred June 25th. 

, Plymouth, Mass.— Rev. W. P. Tilden 

has engaged with the Unitarian Church here 
for six months. 

Richmond, Ind.— Rev. A. G. Jennings 
recently spent two Sundays here, preaching 
morning and evening in the Grand Axmj Hall. 
In the evening the hall was full. The local 
papers speak highly of Mr. Jennings' ser- 
mons, and say there are enough liberal people 
in the city to form a very large society if they 
can be induced to unite. Regular services are 
to be commenced September 1st 

St. Johns, Ohio.— Word comes from 
this town saying, ** There is material here for 
a Unitarian Church. Come over and help 
us." 

St. Paul. Minn.— Rev. J. Heddaeus 
spent six weeks among the German people of 
this city, making their acquaintance, and con- 
sulting with them as to their desires in rela- 
tion to a Unitarian society. He found a large 
number of able, educated men and women 
that gave to him a friendly reception, but the 
larger part of them were not in sympathy 
witii any distinctively reli^ous movement 
No attempt to organize a society will be made 
at present 

— Mr. Bjom Petersen, the earnest Icelander 
with whom Miss McCaine became acquainted 
through her Post-office Mission, is doing good 
work among his countrymen in Winnipeg, and 
in Dakota. He finds an encouraginc: interest 
in Unitarian thought. It is hoped that he 
may keep at work permanentiy among the 
Icelandic and Scandinavian settiements of 
the northwest. 

Turners Falls, Mass. — The spring 

meeting of the Connecticut Vallev Conference 
was held here last month. The new and 
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pretty church was brightened with abundant 
floral decoration, there was a representative 
attendance from the churches of the yallev, 
and the day occupied by addresses by Rev. C. 
E. St. John of Northampton, Rev T. E. St. 
John of Haverhill, and Rev. David Cronyn of 
Greenfield, with discussions in which Revs. J. 
C. Parsons of Greenfield, Edgar Buckingham 
of Deerfield, J. C. Kimball of Hartford, Mr. 
Vincent, the new pastor at Turners Falls, and 
others joined. John Mcllvane, Esq., of Tur- 
ners Falls, presided. 

Weston, Mass . — ^A correspondent 
writes: The Unitarian society here has com- 
menced on its new church. It will be of com- 
mon field stone with trimmings of Gloucester 
granite. Style of architecture, Norman 
Gothic. The stone is contributed by persons 
in town, and is mostly from unused division 
walls. As the division walls fall, to build up 
the visible temple, so must the walls of sec- 
tarianism fall to build up the true spiritual 
temple. 

"Winchester, Ind. — ^The first Unitarian 
service ever held in this town was that con- 
ducted by the missionary for Indiana, Ohio 
and Kentucky, Thursday evening, June 16. 
A good audience was in attendance and much 
interest manifested. Many questions 'were 
asked the speaker at the close of the services 
by members of the congregation, who seemed 
reluctant to leave the hall. Other services 
will be held in this place in the near future. 

Winchester, Mass. — The Sunday- 
school recently invited a company of children 
from the Warren street chapel, Boston, to 
come out and give a children's operetta in the 
vestry, after which Sunday-school and visitors 
enjoyed a pleasant picnic in an adjoining 
groves 

* — The Sunday-school closes through July and 
August. 

— ^The W. A. Branch has recently arranged for 
a series of Sunday evening services which 
has filled the church to overflowing, and has 
been an inspiration to the congregation. The 
preachers have been Mr. Herf ord. Dr. Hale, 
Mr. Savage, and Edward Hale. 
— Two sermons by the pastor. Rev. J. L. Marsh, 
have recently been put into print for local cir- 
culation — " Our Common Salvation," and 
" Christianity a Way, Not an End." 
— June 19 was observed as children's day. The 
Sunday-school united with the congregation 
in a special service; the music a union of 
the quartet and a chorus from the Sunday- 
school and the congregation. A christening 
service added to the interest of the occasion. 

"Winona Minn.— Rev. Chas. F. Dole, 

of Jamaica Plain, Mass., spent the month of 
June here. The work is making encourag- 
ing progress. 

"Worcester, Mass.— Rev. Austin S. 

Garver and wife have gone to Europe for 
three months. 



JOTTINGS. 

The Plymouth Church (Brooklyn) people are vigor- 
ously discussing the question as to procuring a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Beecher who will not feel called on "to 
rectify Mr. Beecher's errors and call the church back 
to the theology of Calvin or St. Augustine.^* 

There are in the University of Michigan this year 
266 ladj students, as against 229 last year. These are 
found m the different departments as follows : Liter- 
ary, 175; medical, 78; law, 6; pharmacy, 2; dental, 4. 

Says L^e: A Chicago man paid $1000 for an Indian 
Bible recently. It is peculiar how much more a man 
will give for a Bible he can't read than for one he can. 

Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins, president of Williams Col- 
lege from 1836 to 181^, died June 17. aged 85 years. He 
was one of the most influential educators, ablest 

Sreachers and noblest men this country has ever pro- 
uced. 

Mr. John Buskin objects to bicycles because they 
supersede human feet on God^s ground. "To walk, to 
run, to leap, and to dance are the virtues of the human 
body, and neither to stride on stilts, wriggle on wheels, 
nor dangle on ropes ; and nothing in the training of 
the human mind with the body wiU ever supersede the 
appointed God's ways of slow walking and hard 
working." 

What a rebuke to this nation, receiving millions of 
dollars annually from its revenue on liquors, is con- 
veyed by the Queen of Madagascar, when she says in 
a recent proclamation, " I cannot consent, as your 
queen, to take a single penny of revenue from that 
which destroys the souls and bodies of my subjects I" 
—CoftgregationcUist. 

There are in our own country somewhat more than 
100,000 Sunday-schools, with an enrollment of 8,500,- 
000 scholars. 

Mayor Roche has issued peremptory orders for the 
closing of the gambling houses in Chicago. 

The Sunday law enacted by the Missouri Legislature 
last winter will be rigorously enforced in St. Louis. 
It closes all saloons, beer-gardens, theaters and base- 
ball parks. 

Says the New York Evening Pott of the cathedral 
project: 

We cannot help regarding Bishop Potter's appeal 
for the cathedral as the beginning of a great effort 
which wiU eventually unite all Protestant denomina- 
tions in this most material of Christian cities in the 
erection of at least one religious monument that 
would furnish a center from which the most powerful 
of the influences which raise men above the stock, 
wheat and petroleum markets would radiate. It 
would necessarily be administered by the church un- 
der whose control it would be reared, or, in other 
words, by the only Protestant denomination whose 
ritual fits it to take charge of the cathedral. But the 
Presbyterian, or Congregationalist, or Methodist who 
on that account refused to aid in its construction and 
endowment would, in our opinion, make a great mis- 
take. It is not tne Episcopal Church only, but all 
churches, and not reli^ons culture only, but all cult- 
ure, which suffers to-day in New York from the motto 
which we all inscribe on our armorial bearings—" Let 
us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die." 

Says the New York Sun on the same subject: 

There arises a question whether such a cathedral, so 
vast and architecturally so imposing, is not out of 
keeping with Protestant worship, well as it might be- 
fit the ritual and the genius of the Roman Catholic 
Church. All of the famous English cathedrals are 
legacies of the period before the reformation, and they 
seem to have little natural and logical adaptation to 
the spirit and usages of Protestantism. 

gELECTIONS FROM THE STANDARD 

Creeds of Orthodoxy. Compiled by J. T. S. Re- 
published from the Unitarian of December, 1886. A 
very effective Tract. Six for 6 cents ; 50 cents a hundred. 
Address, Office of the Unitarian. 
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Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Ann Abbob, Mich. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We suggest to our subscribers that if 
they will take pains to preserve each num- 
ber of the Unitarian, and at the end of 
the year, hind, they will have in the most 
convenient possible form for reference and 
permanent preservation, a concise history 
of Unitarianism which omits no import- 
ant event in this country or England* 
We can supply a few complete files from 
the beginning. 



We commend to our readers the able 
article upon " The Japanese Religions and 
Christianity," which we publish in this 
issue, from the pen of Mr. S. Matsumoto, 
for some time at Ann Arbor, now in Wash- 
ington. It is not only full of information 
regarding the religious situation in Japan, 
but it offers valuable suggestions as to the 
kind of missionary work needing to be 
done there, and the kind of men we should 
select to be the teachers of our Gospel in 
that land, if any are to be sent. Mr. Mat- 
sumoto's culture, social relations and con- 
nection with his government not only give 
weight and interest to his utterance, but 
ensure that our cause will have in him 
a valuable helper when he returns home, 
as he expects to do in a year or two. 



Rev. M. J. Savage entitles his last book 
"My Creed." This is his preface: 

" Every sensible man must have a creed. 
He who says, * I have no creed,' or * I don't 
believe in creeds,' gives expression to one 
of two beliefs: 1. That well-grounded 
opinions are unattainable; or, 2. That they 
are unimportant; and either of these opin- 
ions is itself a creed, though a poor one." 



We are glad the war articles in the Cen- 
tury are drawing to a close, for, while we 
honor the men who at the call of theif 
country and duty gave or risked their 
lives, yet we cannot but regret anything 
that throws a glamour over war. Plead 
for it as we will, and justify it as a neces- 
sity if we must, still war is the darkest 
disgrace of our civilization. Well does 
Joaquin Miller say in a preface to a poem 
entitled " The Sword of the South ": 

"A man who owes his place in history 
to the chance of a war ought not to 
be too audacious with his dignities, or 
thrust himself too much forward to invite 
the youth of his country to emulate or 
admire him. Rather let him bear himself 
like the executioner of old, who did his 
bloody duty in silence and sorrow and 
then washed his hands with averted face.'* 



To the question, What is man ? science 
answers, "Something a little higher than 
the beasts." To the same question relig- 
ion answers, "A being a little lower than 
the angels." Our modem civilization is 
greatly exulting over the new answer sci- 
ence has discovered. But, let our civiliza- 
tion understand that if in materialistic 
blindness it loses sight of religion's quite 
as true and infinitely more important an- 
swer, nay, if it does not come back from 
its science to build its hopes, its faiths, its 
philosophies and its institutions more con- 
fidently than ever upon religion's answer,- 
it is doomed. There is no up lift, there la 
only down-pull, for human beings or for a 
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civilization in the thought of man's rela- 
tion to the beasts, unless it be coupled 
with and ennobled by the greater thought 
of his relation with the angels. 



There is a widespread feeling that there 
should be a convention called, early in the 
fall, of representatives of Christian Uni- 
tarianism in the west, to consider care- 
fully the situation and to make plans for 
effective work on Christian lines. The 
disappointment is deep and wide, caused 
by the fact that the Western Conference 
refused to retract in the slightest degree 
from the extreme and dividing position 
which it took at Cincinnati a year ago. 
Mr. Gannett's statement which was passed 
at Chicago confuses the situation some- 
what, but does not help it. The Confer- 
ence refuses as stoutly this year as last to 
pledge itself even to do its missionary and 
church extension work on the basis of 
Christian Theism. It seems difficult, there- 
fore, to see any course open to the repre- 
sentatives of a distinctly theistic and 
Christian Unitarianism only to take steps 
to draw together, and to undertake com- 
mon work along lines upon which they 
can work conscientiously. 



We are extremely glad to hear that the 
American Unitarian Association, at its 
recent directors' meeting, appointed Rev. 
Thomas L. Eliot, of Portland, Ore., its 
western agent. This is an appointment 
which will give new confidence to the 
friends of the A. [CJ. A. throughout the 
West,and affords, perhaps, as good a chance 
as is possible for the ultimate re-uniting 
of the different elements of Western Uni- 
tarian life. 



A NEW KIND OF PREACHERS 
WANTED. 

In view of the article which we print on 
another page, on " Lay-Leaders," and what 
we have said in the past on the same sub- 
ject, the following passage from the last 
Annual Report of Secretary Reynolds is 
interesting: 

We may say without arrogance that no 
Christian body has enjoyed the service of 
a more sincere, earnest, and cultivated 
band of preachers than has ministered to 
our churches. We shall need in the fu- 



ture just such men, all that our schools are 
likely to furnish us, to labor in the old 
established fields and in the new fields 
that are patterned by them. But the times 
have developed, as it seems to your Direc- 
tors, a need of a somewhat different pat- 
tern; a need of men with just as strong* 
mental fibre and just as fervent a spirit, 
who shall be able to go out and as it were 
live on the country, and gather in the un- 
churched,— who come not alone from our 
old, settled, congregational order, but from 
all orders, and all forms of training, — and 
put upon them the stamp of a pure, ra- 
tional, yet real and earnest religious faith; 
men like those wonderful Methodist itine- 
rants, with Unitarian convictions. An ex- 
periment in this direction is now going on 
in Iowa. Its purpose and hope is, without 
the intervention of divinity schools, by 
the advice of local preachers, and by a sys- 
tem of lectures analogous to the Chatau- 
qua method, to train up earnest young 
men and women, who under the title of 
Lay-Leaders, shall do what may be called 
the frontier work of our Unitarian gospel. 
We certainly shall watch this experiment 
with interest. But whatever may come 
of it your Directors wish to say emphatic- 
ally that experience is constantly teaching 
the need of more men of the missionary . 
stamp, men whose gift is the gift of church, 
extension. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

By far the leading educational center i& 
the west is Ann Arbor. 

No state ever did a wiser thing than did 
Michigan at the very beginning of her his- 
tory in not only making ample provision 
for education within her borders, but also 
in thoroughly organizing a comprehensive 
educational system, so that part should fit 
to part, and there should be no break from 
the primary school to the University. The 
University of Michigan, which thus com- 
pletes and crowns the educational system 
of the state, was founded and located at 
Ann Arbor fifty y.ears ago, and hdto just 
been celebrating with great joy its semi- 
centennial. It began in the humblest 
fashion. What is its condition to day ? 

It is surpassed in size in this country by 
Harvard University alone, and by that 
only slightly, so far as number of students 
and amount and quality of work dope are 
concerned. It has a corps of nearly one 
hundred professors and other instructors. 
It has graduated about eight thousand 
students from its different departments of 
Literature, Science and the Arts, Law, 
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Medicine and Surgery, Dentistry and 
Pharmacy. Its number of students the 
past year &as been 1,572, coming from 
thirty-seven different states and terri- 
tories, and sixty-eight from outside the 
United States altogether. Jt would be 
impossible for an institution of learning 
to be more cosmopolitan. Besides the 
original endowment fund coming from 
the sale of land given by the general gov- 
ernment to the state for the University, 
the institution has received as special ap- 
propriations from the state since 1867 
some 81,400,000. The finest art collection 
in the state was recently left to it by will. 
Eandolph Rogers, of Eome (once an Ann 
Arbor boy), has presented it a complete 
set of plaster casts of his statuary. The 
Chinese exhibit at the New Orleans Expo- 
sition was donated to this institution and 
is now here. Its library numbers 60,000 
volumes, and is so well catalogued as to 
be one of the best working libraries in the 
country; and the library building has for 
its purposes no superior, at least on this 
side the ocean. Its museums and labora- 
tories, especially its chemical laboratory, 
are extensive and admirable. For many 
years the University has been pre-eminent 
for its breadth and liberality, the number 
of courses offered students, and the range 
of its elective studies. Nor is this breadth 
and freedom purchased at the price of 
slip-shod work.* Examinations are strict 
and thorough, and the grade of work done 
in all departments * of the University is 
exceptionally high. 

To all departments women are admitted 
on perfect equality with men, and more 
than a dozen years of trial show an aver- 
age scholarship among them quite the 
equal of that reached by their masculine 
competitors. The number of women stu- 
dents the past year was 265. 

The University, being maintained by 
the state, is of course undenominational; 
yet there is no want of the religious spirit 
or of religious influence. There is a 
large and vigorous Students' Christian 
Association in the University; m^ny of 
the professors are active religious workers 
in connection , with the various churches 
of the city; regular chapel services are 
held, conducted by the President or other 
members of the Faculty, but no student is 



required to attend, though all are welcome. 
The necessary expense of gaining an 
education at the University of Michigan 
is very moderate, especially considering 
the unsurpassed advantages which the 
institution affords. Students who are res- 
idents of the state pay very light fees— 
hardly more than nominal; those coming 
from a distance pay more, yet little com- 
pared with the charges of some of the 
older colleges of the country. 

The University buildings, more than a 
dozen in number, stand on a campus pf 
forty acres, which is getting so well filled 
that there is beginning to be talk of ad^ 
ing to it. 

Ann Arbor is now a city of 10,000 inhab- 
itants, and one of the most delightfully 
situated in the west,— high, with fine 
streets, noble trees, pleasant homes, and 
charming drives in all directions. There 
could hardly be a more attractive place 
for residence. Located 40 miles north of 
Toledo on the Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
Northern Railway, and 40 miles west of 
Detroit, on the main line of the great 
Michigan Central Railway, leading from 
Detroit to Chicago, it could hardly be 
more easy of access. 

We do not wonder that young men and 
women from New England and the Pacific 
Coast, from Canada and the South, and 
many a foreign land, come here to get 
their education. Nor do we wonder that 
so many fathers and mothers having chil- 
dren who must go through college, looking 
over the country for the place where the 
best advantages can be secured in return 
for a moderate outlay, select Ann Arbor 
as a place of residence for at least a term 
of years. 

And if Michigan University has attained 
the commanding place which she occupies 
among the educational institutions of the 
country within a single half century, what 
may we expect regarding . her future? 
With a state that already regards her great 
institution of learning as her noblest 
child, and with a body of alumni hardly 
equalled in numbers and influence by that 
of any other college in the land, we may 
at least be sure that that future will be 
one of continued growth and prosperity. 

Next month we hope to s^y something 
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more about religion in Ann Arbor, and 
especially about the Unitarian church and 
work. 

SENATOR PALMER ON THE VALUE 

OF FAITH IN AN AGE OF 

SCIENCE. 

At the recent semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of the University of Michigan, no 
address more striking or able was given 
than that of United States Senator Thom- 
as W. Palmer, of Detroit, on " Educated 
Men and the State." The address took a 
somewhat wide range, touching religion, 
among other things. What was said on 
that subject we give our readers. It bears, 
as will be seen, on the value of faith in an 
age of science and reason like ours. Sena- 
tor Palmer is a man of not only ex- 
ceptionally wide reading and vigorous 
thought but of very broad and advanced 
religious views. He said: 

The educated man should guard well 
his faith. This is an iconoclastic age. 
Things long accepted as truths are being 
scrutinized by the merciless eye of modern 
investigation. Men are beginning to ask, 
Was Nero really a monster or Eichard III. 
a bad man ? Benedict Arnold finds apolo- 
gists and Aaron Burr defenders. The 
children of the Tiber, wolf-nurtured, are 
at best regarded as allegorical; William 
Tell has been relegated to the realms of 
myth, and Mazeppa, dear to every youth- 
ful heart, is said to have never taken the 
ride which he imposed as truth on Charles 
XII. after the fight at Pultowa; that he 
was not even a Cossack of the Don, but 
that he was born in Poland and died in 
Turkey. 

From this spirit of modern investigation 
has arisen a school of thought — or rather 
of limitation — known as "agnosticism." 
I am not able to find the word in any lex- 
icon. I do not know who coined it. This 
school has its uses in searching for truth 
where the senses and. the reason are the 
basis, but, in dealing with man's moral 
and spiritual nature, it has no place. 

Until science can analyze and explain 
the emotions of the human heart and the 
aspirations which come to every soul, un- 
til hope and despair can be shown to be 
the outcome of the attraction of gravita- 
tion, love and hate to be correlatives of 
centrifugal and centripetal force, and her- 
oism and self-sacrifice the creation of 
material laws— until then science herself 
must acknowledge that there are limita- 
tions to her domain in dealing with the 
higher nature of man. 

Science has her domain: it is in dealing 



with the material. " Her criterion of truth 
is the evidence of the senses regulated by 
the understanding, or the deductions of 
reason uncontradicted by the' senses. 

Some scientists hold that a man is what 
his temperament and enviroment make 
him. No one is primarily responsible for 
his temperament or environment, and they 
in turn control his subsequent environ- 
ment. It seems to me incontrovertible 
that if we rely on reason alone, uncontra- 
dicted by the senses, there is an end to all 
accountability, but we know when we 
have reached such a conclusion that we 
have proved that which is false, and hence 
must infer that some factor has been left 
out; that, although investigation in phys- 
ics must be controlled by the senses and 
the reason, when we come to the higher 
nature of man, another factor, call it by 
what name we will — I prefer to call it 
faith— is an essential check thereon. With- 
out faith in an overruling power, in a 
hereafter, and in the great law of the 
compensation, I consider it just as impos- 
sible for a man to work up to his highest 
capacity as it is for a fresco painter to 
decorate a ceiling with the upper end of 
his ladder unsupported; or a sailor, strand- 
ed upon an unknown shore, girt in by the 
sea and precipitous cliffs, to climb into the 
sunlight without the aid of some pendent 
vine, or rope thrown down by some 
friendly hand. 

Eeason should be the handmaid and not 
the antagonist of faith. She should not 
encroach upon the domain of faith, but 
should zealously guard her own, lest faith 
shouljd degenerate into a superstition. As 
long, however, as reason is not sufficient 
to deal with all moral phenomena, she 
should concede that there may be another 
factor required in the Investigation of 
moral truths, or else all must be reduced 
to materialism. 

Every sensible man must have doubts at 
times concerning many dogmas— some 
may of these great truths— but let the 
doubter live right, cultivate those virtues 
which the wisdom and experience of ages 
have indorsed, and faith will come to him. 

It is better, however, for a man to ground 
himself early; it is a wonderful economy 
of force to be thus moored. 

Emerson says that every age of achieve- 
ment has been an age of faith. Without 
it a man is upon an unknown sea, no sun 
nor compass to guide him, and without 
hope of port. Unless all things are a delu- 
sion and a snare and life itself an ambus- 
cade, faith is as real a factor as reason. 

I believe that the great mental activity 
and material prosperity of the past thirty 
years is the forerunner of a great religious 
and moral upheaval, and that we are on 
the eve of it. The signs of the times 
point that way. There is a need for it, 
and whenever a need is felt that need is 
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supplied— if accepted theories prevail. I 
believe that humanity, unsatisfied— not 
with religfion but with dogmas and land- 
marks of the past— is seeking to orient 
itself anew. The religious compass of the 
world has varied as we have sailed west, 
and no prophet or priest has as yet risen 
to explain. Unlike the crew of Columbus, 
nothing but an explanation consistent 
with reason will be accepted. Humanity, 
like a bird upon her nest, is rustling its 
feathers and giving those indications of 
uneasiness which precede a flight. I con- 
fidently believe it will be a rising from, 
the ground. The Sermon on the Mount 
and the Golden Rule will stand, but men 
will rise to a higher appreciation of them 
and a more practical application. 



THE JAPANESE RELIGIONS AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

There are three forms of belief— the 
Shintoist, the Buddhist and the Confucian 
—which may be considered our national 
religions, as they are believed in, more or 
less, by the great mass of the people. Of 
these, Shintoism is the only indigenous 
one; Buddhism and Confucianism were 
introduced from abroad. 

Shintoism is, however, less a religion 
than a ritualistic form of worship, which 
regards mainly natural phenomena, and is 
used in the Court ceremonies— a kind of 
adoration of certain natural objects; but 
it is a mere ceremonial and associated with 
no theological doctrines. 

The classes of objects worshiped may be 
divided into three: To the first class be- 
long the heaven and earth, moon and 
stars; to the second the Imperial ances- 
tors, the chief of whom being Ten-sio-dai- 
sin, the great sun goddess. As regards 
spiritual exaltation, the Emperor is held to 
be the direct descendant of the sun god- 
dess, and as such, he unites in his person 
all the attributes of the Deity, so that the 
hierarchy of Shintoism is composed of the 
emperor and the other priests of Kannushi. 
To the third class belong certain very 
numerous natural phenomena, as well as 
deceased statesmen, scholars, heroes or 
public benefactors, who receive a regular 
apotheosis and canonization at their death, 
and are henceforth reckoned among the 
Kami or demi-gods. 

Every district has its saint or Kami, and 
the shrines erected to the popular divini- 
ties are innumerable. Shintoo temples are 



usually built on elevated ground and sur- 
rounded by groves. A mirror and Heiso- 
ku (a paper fixed to the end of a stick), as 
the emblems of the purity required in the 
worshipers, are placed on the altar. 

Although this native religion has not a 
definite doctrine, its worshipers are re- 
quired to observe: 

1st. An inward purity of heart; 

2d. An abstinence from whatever makes 
a man impure; and 

3rd. A diligent observance of the solemn 
festivals and holy days. 

The form of worship is simple; the wor- 
shipers first wash the hands in the font 
which is placed in either right or left side 
of the temple, strike a bell, clap the hands 
three times, and sometimes throw a little 
cash or rice in the money box, and bow 
and pray opposite to the mirror and Hei- 
soku. 

Buddhism in Japan, though extending 
over the whole country and influencing 
more or less the mass of the people, is los- 
ing its hold, and has very little of the 
power and authority it once possessed. 
Its edifices are going to decay and no new 
ones seem to rise upon their ruin. Its 
monks or Bozu are illiterate, and together 
with their religion, are held in contempt 
by the philosophic Japanese, so that aged 
people and women are now its chief devo- 
tees. Their duties consist chiefly in wor- 
shiping the temples, the periodical worship 
of tutelary divinities, reverence to parents, 
and the customary offerings at ancestral 
tombs. 

The doctrine of Confucius as held by 
the literati of China, has considerable in- 
fluence under the name of Judoo, or the 
way or the method of philosophy. Con- 
fucianism was the basis of the social and 
political system of the Japanese. It had 
been professed by all their greatest men, 
and was the sole belief of the educated 
classes, and still we witness some relics of 
it among them. It is, however, less a relig- 
ion than a philosophy, and does not pre- 
tend to treat of spiritual things. 

It is true that Confucius used several 
times through his works the word, Japanese, 
*Jio-tei,'— Chinese, • Shangtee,' whose out- 
ward emblem is, Jap. * Tien,' Ch. * Ten.' or 
the visible firmament; but this word "Ten" 
in the opinion of the most enlightened 
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authorities is nothing more than a verbal 
personification of the ever present law and 
order and intelligence which seem to 
breathe amid the wonderful activities of 
physical creation, in the measured circuit 
of the seasons, in the alternation of light 
and darkness, in the ebb and flow of tides, 
and in the harmonious, majestic revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Starting 
from this point of view we cannot treat 
his doctrine as that of spiritual teaching. 
In fact, he divided his scholars into four 
classes, aiming exclusively at fitting men 
for conducting themselves honorably and 
prudently in this life. To the first he 
taught morals; to the second rhetoric; to 
the third politics; and to the fourth, the 
perfection of their style in writing and 
composition. This fact throws light both 
on the character and design of his philos- 
ophy. Striving to direct the attention of 
men to the duties of social and political 
life, he taught the observance of the three 
fundamental laws of the relation between 
sovereign and subject, father and son, hus- 
band and wife; and the five capital vir- 
tues, humanity, ufftrightness, propriety, 
wisdom, and sincerity. It was unquestion* 
ably well suited to the mind of the Japan- 
ese during the feudal age. 

Besides these three religions which alone 
affect the bulk of the people towards Chris- 
tianity and Christians, there was another 
form of teaching which commonly was 
called the Budoo, a kind of military science 
of the feudal age in Japan. The Japanese 
soldiers— or Samurai, were compelled to 
study this science from their youth, and 
even in later days the common people 
were trying to study it. This science con- 
sists of the military tasks, which were ex- 
ercises with horse, bow, musket, sword 
and spear. It may be from this science 
that our national characteristic so-called, 
Yomato damarshii, has sprung up. This 
term is applied to the patriotic or loyal 
spirits among the conservative Japanese 
of to-day. ^ 

Indeed, our attitude towards Christianity 
was not simply that of mere objection 
founded on these religious; prejudices but 
also an intensely patriotic desire to pre- 
serve the integrity of our sacred country 
was at the bottom of all our ill-feeling 
towards the foreign religion. We hated 



Christianity and Christians, because these 
words were in our minds synonymous with 
whatever was opposed to the honor and 
indepehdence of the nation. A marvelous 
change, however, has been wrought in our 
feeling and action towards Christianity in 
the past ten years. Indeed some have 
since turned earnest believers who were 
once strong opposers of Christianity, while 
the rest of the people no longer entertain 
sentiments of deadly hatred towards it. 
They willingly admit that the introduc- 
tion of that religion into our country is 
highly beneficial, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that the whole nation is 
ready to welcome Christianity. 

The Confucian philosophy, which had 
for more than two centuries sustained the 
morality of the nation, could no longer 
keep such advanced minds within the 
compass of its doctrine. 

The reaction was set in; the anti-Chinese 
tendency soon became predominant, and 
the Confucian philosophy is no longer 
anxiously desired and appreciated. But 
you must not think from my expression 
above that the Confucian philosophy is 
altogether worthless and unsound. On 
the contrary, its doctrine with a few ex- 
ceptions is admissible and practicable. 
Just here was the transient time of Japan- 
ese morality, and as an inevitable result, a 
class of would-be civilized people has 
sprung up whose sayings and conduct are 
inconsistent. This . may be often seen 
among officials who by their profligate 
conduct set a very bad example to the 
public who have been comparatively faith- 
ful to the old moral code. It is to be re- 
gretted that we have still such impure and 
shameful examples among our distin- 
guished gentlemen at home, and evien 
among our representatives abroad. As a 
consequence, the sober portion of the na- 
tion is rightly alarmed at such an obnox- 
ious condition of affaire, and for some 
years leading spirits have earnestly en- 
deavored through the press and on plat- 
form to impress upon the minds of their 
country the importance of adopting a sys- 
tem of morality. Strange enough, the 
government attempted to reinstate the 
Chinese code of morals in the national 
educational system, but as a matter of 
course, the attempt was received by the 
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public with undisguised dissatisfaction. 
The nation at large has progressed too far 
in the path of Western civilization to turn 
any serious attention to Chinese philo- 
sophy or to Buddhism; and at least as far 
as morality goes, the intelligent classes 
readily admit that Christianity is the best 
system known. This is proved by their 
willingness to bring up their children in 
the Christian faith. Thus contempora- 
neously with the removal of the strong na- 
tional prejudice against Christianity, a ten- 
dency has grown in its favor, if not from 
a conviction of the truth of its divine ori- 
gin, at least from a belief in its efficiency 
as a moral system. Not only have ob- 
stacles been removed, but also encourage- 
ment is given for its introduction. Not 
only have the gates of the strongholds 
been thrown open, but also the garrisons 
within are inviting the entry of the army 
without. Yet the invading army stands 
before the front in an exceedingly inactive 
and timid attitude. It is however, true, 
that Christians are rapidly increasing in 
every quarter, but after the lapse of more 
than twenty years of evangelization the 
total number of Protestant converts bare- 
ly amounts to 10,000, and that of Protest- 
ants and Catholics combined, to about 
50,000— figures which when compared with 
a population of 37,000,000, and with the 
vastness of the opportunity opened for the 
prosecution of the work of evangelization, 
appears a mere bagatelle. 

The causes of this strangely slow pro- 
gress may be various, and their relative 
importance maybe variously estimated by 
different persons. But the principal reason 
is the inability of missionaries ta properly 
appreciate the national genius of the Jap- 
anese. We are seldom credited with fac- 
ulties for abstract metaphysical specula- 
tion; but in religious matters, we, or at 
least the educated classes, are peculiarly 
rationalistic. Neither Buddhism, nor much 
less Shintoism, has ever received at our 
hands such an unquestioning belief as 
that which men place in Christianity in 
America and Europe. Our forefathers at- 
tended the religious services of Buddhism 
or Shintooism only as a matter of cere- 
mony. The advanced school of the mod- 
ern sciences of Europe has accordingly 
found a very congenial soil in the minds 



of the Japanese people. The system of 
national education has been modeled on a 
purely secular and scientific basis. Chil- 
dren are taught in school that all the won- 
derful phenomena they observe in nature 
are produced by the means of invioliable 
and eternal laws of the Almighty, and that 
nothing can happen but by the operation 
of such laws. In middle schools they are 
taught the same things, and finally in the 
University and the College, works of 
Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, HsBckel and 
other leading thinkers in Europe and 
America, are read extensively. Thus they 
arrive at clear and comprehensive views 
of that order of harmony and unbroken 
continuity of cause and effect so plainly 
discernible in the operation of natural 
laws. It may indeed be asserted with 
truth, that entirely free from all supersti- 
tious notions, either hereditary or acquired, 
the minds of the rising generation of Ja- 
pan are being formed purely on a scienti- 
fic basis. Ignorant of this positive fact — 
ignorant that in Japan they have to fight 
not against Buddhism and Shintooism but 
against the objections raised by modern 
science, and that these objections have 
acquired a great force in the minds of the 
Japanese, who are so exceptionally free 
from all belief in the supernatural, the 
propagandists of Christianity have all the 
time been prosecuting their labors much 
in the same spirit and according to the 
same method as though their work lay 
among a people at a far lower stage of 
civilization, such for instance as the na- 
tions of the South Sea Islands. The re- 
sults obtained prove the fundamental 
error of this policy. The converts thus 
far made have been limited in ninety cases 
out of every hundred, to people of the 
lower classes. Very few indeed have been 
made in the educated classes. In a word, 
Christianity has not been presented to the 
Japanese mind in its rationalistic aspects. 
I am fully convinced that Christianity 
in its rigid orthodox form will never ob- 
tain any general and firm hold over the 
mind of my countrymen. Hitherto the 
missionary societies of Europe and Amer- 
ica have followed an erroneous policy in 
sending out men whose more fitting sphere 
would have been Africa or some of the 
South Sea Islands. There are of course 
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notable exceptions. Missionaries of wide 
experience and high culture have not been 
entirely wanting. But there is no gain- 
saying the fact that the general charac- 
ter of Christian propagandists has been 
rather low and not quite adapted to the 
conversion of the educated classes of the 
people. There is need of men of enlight- 
ened and liberal views, well versed in the 
knowledge of modem sciences, and then 
let them stay in the capital (Tokio) and 
endeavor by means of public lectures and 
through writing, to present the rationalis- 
tic side of Christianity, free from all the 
superfluous creeds, dogmas, and in some 
eases superstitions that have crept into 
the minds of the ordinary student of di- 
vinity in the West. Two or three years' 
stay of such men there, would do far more 
towards Christianizing the country thau 
the work of many dozens of ordinary mis- 
sionaries combined. 

It would be a disgrace to our nationa- 
honor to rely entirely upon the philanl 
thropic people of America and Europe for 
the prosecution of evangelical work in our 
own land. True, at present, the number 
of native believers being comparatively 
small, and, further, most of them being 
poor, it is inevitable that we should look 
to the people of the West for assistance in 
the shape of both men and money. But 
our ultimate aim must be the establish- 
ment and maintenance by our own efforts 
of a church of Christ based on the simple 
truths of the Bible, inbued with the un- 
sophisticated faith of the Christians, free 
from the dogmas that have accumulated 
in the theological literature of the West, 
and untainted with the unwholesome 
spirit of sectarian jealousies and conten- 
tions of which the past history of Chris- 
tianity contains so many instances in 
America and Europe. 

Japan may be a nation eminently fitted 
for the formation of such a church. There 
are more than 37,000,000 people, whose his- 
tory has been entirely distinct from that 
of the Western nations, who have no sym- 
pathies with the sectarian strifes and ani- 
mesities that so disfigure the history of 
European people, and who, at least the 
educated classes^ are peculiarly rationalis- 
tic in matters of religion. To these people 
the truths of modern science have been 



and are being brought in their most ad- 
vanced f (Mnn. Guided by the light of those 
scientific truths, it will be possible, if only 
we work in the right direction, to erect 
among us a noble temple of the Christian 
God, impolluted by the narrow, selfish and 
ungodly passions of mutual jealously, and 
undisgraced by human ignorance and bi- 
gotry. 

What is really necessary now-a-days, is 
that we have competent men who can 
teach not only what Christ taught but 
what he would teach if he lived at the 
present day, and who can lay and solve 
the current social and political problems 

to their hearers. 

S. Matsumoto. 



FORCE AND GOD. 



The scholar mused upon the forms that 

change 
Yet onward move in ever- widening range. 
" Eternal mid the transient, force alone. 
He said, "of all survives; so dark, un- 
known, 
Here is the God Science reveals to man. 
Further than this why should we seek to 
scan ? " 

Aided by art, the glories of the sky 

In unveiled splendor burst upon the eye; 

Beyond our siyht the univetse extends; 

Infinity the mind scarce comprehends; 

While worlds harmonious move in breath- 
less awe. 

We whisper, "God is here, and God is 
Law." 

With passing years man's larger view ex- 
pands; 

He owns the tie that binds all times, all 
lands. 

Unconsciously we work for common ends, 

The stream knows not whereto the river 
tends. 

Towards righteousness the world is mov- 
ing still. 

Since onward swept by the Eternal Will. 

Infinite worlds are hid from human sight. 

Infinite ages lost in time's dark night. 

Yet everywhere God's love and care dis- 
played, 

Why should we tremble, by such power 
dismayed ? 

Is there one human life to Him unknown ? 

He were not God, could He forget his own. 

Thus feebly, Lord, we strive to lisp Thy 

name. 
Too weak our thought more fitting speech 

to frame. 
Thy works reveal Thy attributes divine, 
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Thy wisdom and Thy power reflected shine, 
While through our lives Thy love directly 

flows, 
vAnd conscious soul Thy presence feels and 

knows. 

Charlotte C. Eliot. 



ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 

[Selbcted fbom Bbscheb's " Life Thoughts."] 

Sunday. 

The sun does not shine for a few trees 
and flowers, but for the wide world's joy. 
The lonely pine on the mountain top waves 
its sombre boughs and cries: "Thou art 
my sun." And the little meadow violet 
lifts its cup of blue, and whispers with its 
perfumed breath: "Thou art my sun." 
And the grain in a thousand fields rustles 
in the wind, and makes answer: "Thou 
art my sun." 

So God sits, effulgent, in Heaven, not 
for a favored few, but for the universe of 
life; and there is no creature so poor or so 
low, that he may not look up with child- 
like confidence and say: " My Father I thou 

art mine." 

Monday. 

O, impatient ones! Did the leaves say 
nothing to you as they murmured, when 
you came hither to-day ? They were not 
created this spring, but months before; and 
the summer now here will fashion others 
for another year. At the bottom of every 
leaf stem is a cradle, and in it is an infant 
germ; and the winds will rock it, and the 
birds will sing to it all summer long, and 
next season it will unfold. So God is 
working for you, and carrying forward to 
the perfect development all the processes 
of your lives. 

Tuesday. 

EUphael did well, and Phidias did well; 
but it is not the painter or sculptor who is 
making himself most nobly immortal. It 
is he who is making true impressions upon 
the mind of man: frescoes for eternity, 
that will not shine out till the light of 
Heaven reveals them ; sculptures, not 
wrought in outward things, bul in the in- 
ward nature and character of the soul. 

Wednesday. 

Happy is the man who has that in his 
soul which acts upon the dejected as April 
airs upon violet roots. Gifts from the 



hand are silver and gold, but the heart 
gives that which neither the silver nor the 
gold can buy. To be full of goodness, full 
of cheerfulness, full of sympathy, full of 
helpful hope, causes a man to carry bless^ 
Ings of which he is himself as unconscious 
as a lamp is of its own shining. Such an 
one moves on human life as stars move on 
dark seas to bewildered mariners; as the 
sun moves, bringing all the seasons with 
him from the south. 

Thursday. 

God will accept your first attempt, not 
as a perfect work, but as a beginning. The 
beginning is the promise of the end. The 
seed always whispers " oak," though it is 
going into the grpund, acorn. I am sure 
that the first little blades of wheat are just 
as pleasant to the farmer's eyes, as the 
whole field, waving with grain. 

Friday. 

See to it that each hour's feelings, and 
thoughts, and actions are pure and true; 
then will your life be such. The might- 
iest maze of magnificent harmonies that 
ever a Beethoven gave to the world, is but 
single notes, and all its complicated and 
interlacing strains are resolvable into in- 
dividualities. The wide pasture is but 
separate spears of grass; the sheeted bloom 
of the prairies but isolated flowers. 

Saturday. 

Do not be troubled because you have not 
great virtues. God made a million spears 
of grass where he made one tree. The 
earth is fringed and carpeted, not with 
forests, but with grasses. Only have 
enough of little virtues and common fideli- 
ties, and you need not mourn because you 
are neither a hero nor a saint. 



A SON'S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 
VIII. CONCERNING BREVITY IN SUMMER. 

I don't think, my dear father, that very 
hot weather is the best time for giving 
advice, and, therefore, I shall not trouble 
you with any very long communication, 
writing, as I have to do, with the ther- 
mometer at 93** in my little oflace. But 
some communication I must send you, 
even in respect to the hot weather itself, 
for, though I hope it may be long before 
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we have such a tropical Sunday again, as 
the last was, yet it suggested to me several 
things which may be helpful to you. 

I think if I hadn't been your son I 
should have stayed at home last Sunday I 
It was one of those still, hot days when 
there is no evading the heat. Through 
the open window near my pew I could see 
the horses standing lazily in the long row 
of sheds beneath the old church yard elms, 
and here and there, behind the family carry- 
all, the family dog lying panting on the 
grass, looking as if he was wondering how 
long it would be before the sermon was 
over and all moving on again. Even the 
birds were silent, and a deep, still quiet- 
ness seemed to lie upon all things. Inside 
the church, being human creatures, it was 
hard for us to be as patient as horses and 
dogs. We know more about it. Happy 
quadrupeds that have no thermometers I 
So an air of conscious listlessness seemed 
to brood over the congregation. Fans 
were in greater demand than hymn books. 
Old Col. Butters didn't make even his 
usual pretense of keeping awake, but sat 
back in his comer and slept the sleep of 
the just, and his daughter, who usually 
devotes herself to keeping him in a state 
of at least intermittent attention, seemed 
to have made up her mind that it would 
be hopeless— even if not cruel. Even you, 
father, energetic as you are, and sturdily 
as you denounce all yielding to such nat- 
ural weaknesses or allowing the spirit of 
religion to be affected by anything so 
merely external as temperature— even you 
seemed hardly so fresh as usual, and I 
could not help hoping that you would 
make the service go a little brisker than 
common. But no I Everything must go 
on just the same,— even to the reading 
through of the hymns. Why, father, when 
you started in to read all the five verses of 
"Nearer my God to Thee," I couldn't help 
saying, " Now, he will surely spare us a 
minute or two." And every soul in the 
church knows that hymn almost by heart, 
so that surely it would have been enough 
to let us sing it, without having it read 
first and then sung in addition. But you 
went through it, as though the world de- 
pended upon it. And so with everything. 
You had looked out your lessons days be- 
forehand, and they had to be read just so. 



And your sermon was your regulation 
half hour; and the consequence was that 
we were all wearied when we might have 
been refreshed. And yet you are certainly 
not a weary minister, only it never seemed 
to have occurred to you that a specially 
hot day might be provided for by a speci- 
ally bright, quick service. 

I don't want anything left out. I do 
not think we have too much variety in our 
services. I am not one of those who want, 
to be perpetually up and down to meet 
the changes of a liturgy. I like our plain, 
old-fashioned service, with an opening in- 
vocation, and a few hymns and one or two 
readings, from the Bible, and a longer 
prayer later on in the service, when we 
have got — at least we should have got by 
that time— into some fuller frame of ado- 
ration. But one reason why I like that 
kind of service is because of its elasticity 
and adaptability. And it occurred to me 
how much you might have enhanced it by 
shortening almost every part a little. If 
I were you, on such a hot, tiring Sunday, 
I would make that opening invocation a 
mere collect; I would choose short, speci- 
ally bright hymns and omit the reading of 
them; I would take some terse, striking 
passage for the Bible lesson, and even in 
the sermon itself— though I shrink from 
hurting you by the suggestion — I would 
cut out five minutes (say, the introduc- 
tion)— even though as you wrote it there 
seemed nothing that could be spared. 
Then, I think, at the close people would 
go away feeling how helpful the service 
had been. But I must follow my own 
advice and " talk short," or you will begin 
to doubt whether I really am 

Your affectionate "—Co." 



BEFORE SUNRISE. 

Lift up, ye doors of darkness! Lift up, ye 
cloudy gates! 

The sun in all his splendor your opening 
awaits! 

He Cometh as a victor, his garments glow- 
ing red. 

His ^bumished armor flashing, a crown 
upon his head. 

He Cometh as a bridegroom in marriage 

robes arrayed; 
The night-beasts flee before him, and 

shrink away afraid; 
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He gazeth full on all t'hings, he searcheth 

every place, 
And none dare meet the glory that shineth 

in his face. 

He Cometh as an athlete, rejoicing in his 

strength, 
Between the ends of heaven he measureth 

the length; 
And none may overtake him, none share 

with him the race. 
Triumphantly he goeth to his appointed 

place. 

Lift up, ye doors of darkness! Lift up, ye 
cloudy gates! 

The sun in all his splendor your opening 
awaits! 

Ye skies and mists and vapors, your ban- 
ners be unfurled. 

Behold, your king is coming, the light of 
all the world! 

L. A. Bradbury. 



THE REFORMER. 



Before the monstrous wrong he sets him 

down- 
One man against a stone-walled city of sin. 

For centuries those walls have been a- 
building; 

Smooth porphyry, they slope and coldly 
glass 

The flying storm and wheeling sun. No 
chink, 

No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in. 

He fights alone, and from the cloudy ram- 
parts 

A thousand evil faces gibe and jeer him. 

Let him lie down and die: what is the 
right, 

And where is justice, in a world like this? 

But by and by, earth shakes herself, impa- 
tient; 

And down, in one great roar of ruin, crash 

Watch-tower and citadel and battlements. 

When the red dust has cleared, the lonely 
soldier 

Stands with strange thoughts beneath the 
friendly stars. 

— U. R. SUl, in the Jxdy Century, 



THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCI- 
ETY. 

II.— Religion's Need of the Church. 

A preceding article has been devoted to 
the consideration of man's need of relig- 
ion. We come now to religion's need of 
that union of men in its services and 
worship, which we call the church. 

"If there were but two men in the 
world'* it has been well said, " and one of 
them was here, and the other was eight 



thousand miles away from him, measuring 
straight through the earth, and each of 
these men knew that the other had relig- 
ion in his heart, why, they would travel 
night and day, seeking each other and 
would set up altars and memorial stones 
to indicate where they had been, and if they 
ever came together they would constitute 
a church." 

Nature everywhere is ruled by attrac- 
tive forces. Even dull matter has its 
loves. Atoms associate with atoms to form 
societies, families in the compound, tribes 
in the crystal, nations in veins and strata. 
This social law is especially forceful in 
man. He desires the sympathy and help 
of his fellows, to weep with him when he 
weeps, to rejoice with him when he re- 
joices. Whenever men feel deeply they in- 
stinctively rush forth to find each other 
and to read their own heart's throbbings 
in another's eyes. And when the ice- 
film of indifference or weariness forms 
over a heart, it is in the warmth of con- 
gregated feeling that it is dissipated. Put 
a hundred lighted coals each in a separate 
spot on a pavement, and how soon will 
they be cold as so many stones ? Gather 
them together in one heap on the hearth 
and how does each keep the other burning? 
So is it with souls. Here is one great se- 
cret of the success of modern civilization, 
— the use, that is, which it has made of 
organization. Men do not stand alone, as 
of old, but are united into compact bodies. 
Every man is made an active part of a 
great total and given his special work to 
do. When any new want appears, forth- 
with a society is formed to meet it. In 
the old story " Open barley " " Open wheat" 
might be cried all day, and the thieves' 
door would not budge an inch ; but when 
"Open Sesame" was uttered, the door 
flew wide. So to-day when individuals 
protest, the banded robbers,cruelty and cor- 
ruption, vice and intemperance, yield not 
the least, but when " Constitution and by- 
laws " of " Kef orm Clubs " and " Law and 
Order Leagues" are announced, they know 
that their strongholds will soon be in- 
vaded. Union is strength. It is so relig- 
iously as well as politically or socially. 
Individual independent Christians are. to 
the same number of Christians united, as 
a mob to a well-disciplined army, or as 
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severed boujchs or scattered sticks to the 
one tree in which they once were a living 
whole. Of joy, of fame, of peace, of sal- 
vation, of every excellent thing, that which 
the poet has sung so well of love, is like- 
wise true, — ** that we must share, if we 
would have that blessing from above." 
When religion is pursued in individual 
solitariness, remote from humanity and in 
indifference to the interests of our fellow 
man, it becomes an infinite selfishness. 
But when pursued in common, in mutual 
helpfulness, each one aiming not so much 
to get good as to do good, — then it is trans- 
figured and shines with light from above. 
The hills of the Lord are to be scaled, like 
the Alps, not by solitary mountaineers, 
but only by bands of fellow climbers, 
stoutly tied together, and thus capable of 
holding from death any man who chances 
to stumble. 

Thus, I say, do we need the church. 
For thousands of years has humanity ex- 
perienced its necessity and its help. Has 
the nineteenth century anything to give 
us that may advantageously take its place ? 

This question I shall attempt to answer 

in my next. 

James T. Bixby. 



ROBERT COLLYER IN CHICAGO. 

A month ago the great-brained, great- 
hearted man, who should never have left 
Chicago, went back there for a few days' 
visit. This is the way the Beligio-PhilO' 
sopMcal Journal tells the story of it: 

A whilom Yorkshire blacksmith with 
brain and brawn enough for a dozen of the 
ordinary sort of smithies, a big smooth 
face full of sweetness and light, white hair 
and silvery voice, came to town one day 
last week. He worked here once, but not 
in the smithing line. He had declined 
pounding iron. into cunning shapes, and 
taken to persuading men to mold them- 
selves for higher and better uses here and 
hereafter. Baptized in an Episcopal 
church, nurtured by a Baptist mother and 
just out of the Methodist pulpit, Robert 
Colly er could not be said to have the color 
of either sect tinting his mental furniture. 
He didn't know much about the science of 
theology. He knew there was a world 
full of struggling souls needing kindly 
sympathy and assistance. For more than 
a score of years he worked, building him- 
self into the hearts of the people and be- 
coming a seemingly essential institution 
of the city. But one day he thought his 



work done here; against the protests and 
in spite of the tears of those who had 
grown to love him and to feel he belon|red 
to them, he sorrowfully went away tolTew 
York. The other day he came back on a 
visit. It were worth a life-time of devo- 
tion to duty to be able to justly deserve 
and to receive the welcome he got from 
his old parishoners and friends. Nobody 
thought of him as a Unitarian preacher, 
the only feeling was that a great warm- 
hearted man who had once been one of us 
and whom no time nor space could sepa- 
rate from our interest, was once more among 
us with all his old, homely, genial ways. 
A dinner by the Channing Club, a Sunday 
ovation at his old church and a reception 
in the church parlors on the following 
evening, gave opportunity for him to see 
how closely he was still bound by the 
heart-strings of Chicago people. 



ILLUSTRATIONS QF UNITARIAN- 
ISM. 

A UNITABIAN CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

The white light of the truth divine 
Is broken into many a ray. 
**Lo, hisrel" "Lo, there!" the churches say; 
And brothers prate of "ijiine" and "thine." 
Yet in God's sight it ^^ell may be 
That all in one may interweave. 
Lord, that each ray leads back to thee 

I do believe. 

I do not know what heaven may be. 
A city walled with carven gem ? 
A " glorious company of them 
That praise God's name" eternally? 
But that his heaven somewhere doth hold 
Full comfort for all hearts that grieve, 
And love that close all life doth fold, 

I do believe. 

I know not well what death may be. 
That it is not the end I know. 
What farther marvel life can show 
Some day I shall fare forth to see 
Beyond this little round of earth, — 
With freer vision to perceive 
Death's but another name for birth, 

I do believe. 

What God may be I do not know. 
His face from me he hides away. 
No Sinai cloud for us to-day 
His living Presence makes to glow. 
But that the Everlasting Arms 
Outside their shelter will not leave 
One frail, least thing a prey to harms, 

I do believe. 

Thou art, God, I reck not where. 
What matters it where thou may'st be ? 
My soul each hour may reach to thee 
Along the electric chain of prayer. 
Thou who dost know thy creature's w^nt 
Ko earnest cry unheard wilt leave, 
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Nor any rash petition grant, 

I do believe. 

Widen my Vision to behold 
Thy purpose in all pain and wrong: 
Thy time of waiting seemeth long, 
My heart in tby great patience fold. 
Thou who hast led dost lead me now 
Through every hour of joy or grief. 
Hear, Lord! I do believe! " Help thou 

Mine unbelief I'* 

—Alice WiUiaTtis Brotherton, 



A BEAUTIFUL WORD FROM DR. 
HOLMES. 

In Dr. 0. W. Holmes's notes of his late 
visit to England, in the July Atlantic^ 
there is a very touching strain of feeling 
which brings to us a more direct expres- 
sion of religious experience than he often 
affords. 

" One incident of our excursion to Stone- 
henge had a significance for me which 
renders it memorable in my personal ex- 
perience. As we drove over the barren 
plain, one of theparty suddenly exclaimed, 
"Look!. Look! See the lark rising!" I 
looked up with the rest. There was the 
bright blue sky, but not a speck upon it 
which my eyes could distinguish. Again, 
one called out, "Hark! Hark! Hear him 
singing!" I listened, but not a sound 
reached my ear. Was it strange that I felt 
a momentary pang? Those that look out 
at the windows are darkened, and all the 
daughters Of music -are brought low. Was 
I never to see or hear the soaring songster 
at heaven's gate— unless— unless— if our 
mild humanized theology promises truly, 
I may perhaps hereafter listen to him sing- 
ing far down beneath me? For in what- 
ever world I may find myself, I hope 1 
shall always love our poor little spheroid, 
so long my home, which some kind angel 
may point out to me as a gilded globule 
swimming in the sunlight far away. After 
walking the streets of pure gold in the 
New Jerusalem, might one not like a short 
vacation, to visit the well-remembered 
green fields and flowery meadows ? I had 
a very sweet emotion of self-pity, which 
took the sting out of my painful discovery 
that the orchestra of my pleasing life-en- 
tertainment was unstringing Its instru- 
ments, and its lights were being extin- 
guished, — that the show was almost over. 
All this I kept to myself, of course, except 
so far as I whispered it to the unseen 
presence which we all feel is in sympathy 
with us,and which,as it seemed to my fancy, 
was looking into my eyes, and through 
them into my soul, with the tender, tearful 
smile of a mother who for the first time 
gently presses back the longing lips of her 
as yet uh weaned infant." 



Thanks, venerated friend, for not en- 
tirely keeping this to yourself, but letting 
us all share this deep, tender mood. So 
sweetly and happily may old age come to 
all of us! 



LAY LEADERS. 



March 11th Miss Amelia Murdoch began 
a two months' engagement in Kock Bap- 
ids, Iowa, as Leader of Sunday Schools, 
Study Classes, Ladies' Circle, the Social 
Section, etc. As her work was one of our 
first experiments with Lay Leaders it has 
been watched with much interest. The 
results are most encouraging. Her work 
has been fruitful of good. Her first step 
was to organize a Sunday School. 

Some of the friends there feared that 
the work could not succeed. Miss Mur- 
doch believed that a good cause, if pushed 
forward by good methods, would win. She 
called on all parents interested in Unitar- 
ian work, made their acquaintance, and 
obtained promises of cooperation. Then 
she made the acquaintance of the children, 
and sought to interest them. The Satur- 
day before opening the school she went on 
the street of that small town, talked with 
the boys, and asked them to be present 
next day at her school. In her report she 
says: "One little fellow of six years of 
age seemed to be much interested, and 
said he would run right home and ask his 
sister if she would bring him. We saw no 
more of him that morning, but the next 
day we heard that he had canvassed the 
town, going from house to house, asking 
if they had any children, and, if so, if 
they would let them come to the new Sun- 
day School. It was an amusing fact that, 
in his canvass, he did not even omit the 
house of the Methodist minister." 

At the opening of the school there were 
fifty-one in attendance. Miss Murdoch 
was able to organize an infant class, two^ 
boys' classes, a girls' class, two classes for 
young people, and a class for adults. Some 
of these first students fell off, but others 
came in, and at the close of her work the 
school had sixty members. 

After a short time the ladies were in- 
vited to meet. Conversation, readings, 
talks about current events, and about nov- 
els, poems, reforms, etc., soon interested 
them. And soon the needs of some poor 
people in the town set their skillful fingers 
at work; in the work they found a com- 
mon sympathy, and before they were 
aware of it found their Circle had become 
attractive and helpful. 

Pretty soon the little girls were organ- 
ized into a Circle for study, and work, and 
to help others. They have a President 
and other ofiicers,but are under the super- 
vision of the Ladies' Circle. The little 
girls are reading Miss Alcott's ''Little 
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Women," and, the report says, " enjoy it 
very much, as none of them had had an 
opportunity of reading any of Miss Alcott's 
works until we put them into our Sunday 
School library." The little girls were 
trained to give a " Mother Goose " enter- 
tainment, and cleared enough money to 
buy a nice addition to their Sunday School 
library. For the beginning of this library, 
and for lesson books to open the school, 
Eock Rapids is greatly indebted to the 
generosity of the ladies of the Unitarian 
church of Lowell, Mass. And it is in- 
debted to the Iowa Unitarian Association 
and to the Women's Auxiliary Conference, 
Boston, for the funds to pay Miss Mur- 
doch for her valuable work. o. c. 



A YEAR WITH THE SPRING GARDEN 
(PHILADELPHIA) UNITY CLUB. 

The course of entertainments of the year 
past was so successful that a brief notice 
may help other clubs in arranging a pro- 
gramme for the coming winter. Our meet- 
ings are held fortnightly — on Tuesday 
evening— opened and closed with music 
by some of the members. The attendance 
has been excellent, at many of the enter- 
tainments " standing room only.'* 

Our course was inaugurated by two 
bright talks from our pastor, Mr. Ames, 
on ** Paris" and ** London,'* in which we 
were treated to the observations made on 
his late trip, and given many new things 
to think of, about the two greatest cities of 
the world. Following these in November 
we had our first "Social," where many 
new members were added to the Club and 
a good time generally was had. 

Our next evening was devoted to a 
"Mozart Musicale," when a quintette of 
professionals played and sang a varied 
selection of Mozart's music. Miss Ames 
read an excellent essay on " The life and 
time of Mozart." An admission of 50 
cents was charged to defray expenses of 
the evening and to put a little money in 
the Club's treasury. 

"A Tour through Northern Italy," by 
H. C. Geiger, followed on December 8th, 
when, with illustrated views, we had a 
peep at Como, Milan, Venice and Flor- 
ence. At our next a very pleasant descrip- 
tion of " Life in Vienna " was given by 
Prof. Otto Heller, who told just those 
things not found in books of travel. An 
interesting feature of this evening was 
the " Quiz," which followed the talk, when 
we asked further information on points 
not referred to by the lecturer, and which 
was found to be an excellent plan. 

The opening entertainment of the year 
on Jan. 11, 1887, was a complimentary one 
tendered us by the Germantown Society,— 
who gave us "An Old Folks' Concert," — 
one of the most brilliant evenings of the 
course. The Club followed on January 25 



with a play, "A Scrap of Paper," produced 
in such capital style, that it had to be re- 
peated in order to afford all who wished a 
chance to see it. We returned the cour- 
tesy of our Germantown friends by play- 
ing the same drama before them to a 
crowded and kindly house. 

The first meeting in February was given 
up to the annual business of the Club and 
to the hearing a talk from Mr. Ames on 
"Clubs and (;iub Work." Our "Midwin- 
ter Social," on February 22, was a very en- 
joyable affair, largely attended. 

^Brilliant piano and correct music kept 
every body moving. Amateur charades 
and declamations by members gave vari- 
ety. This was called a " Promenade Social" 
—the idea being to avoid "cliques" and 
mix the people up and promote a more 
general sociability. It was called the best 
social we have ever had. 

On March 8 we had an original and 
unique treat in a lecture by Mr. H. K. 
Day, of Germantown, assisted by his 
brother, R. H. Day, on " The Monumental 
Brasses of England," illustrated by many 
full size rubbings, (impressions) taken by 
these gentlemen many years before in 
England. It is doubtful if any one in 
America, but these gentlemen, has the 
material to give such a lecture. Prof. 
Lesley, state geologist, followed, March 
22, with a graphic description of the 
" Earliest Rocks in Pennsylvania." 

On April 5, Miss Ames gave us an inside 
view of Wellesley College, telling us some 
of the pranks of the ladies, but dwelling 
more on the high aims and noble qualities 
of both teachers and pupils. Numerous 
photographs shown, and college songs 
sung by our choir, made up a very pleas- 
ant evening. 

At our meeting April 19, Mr. Geiger took 
us over an extended tour in Switzerland, 
aided by large steriopticon views, and gave 
us some interesting reminiscences of days 
passed in the land of eternal snows. Mr. 
Ames, at the succeeding meeting, May 3, 
gave us a concise but admirable lecture 
on the "Swiss and their Laws," putting 
this little nation so plainly before us as to 
give the blush to America on some of its 
vaunted points. The remainder of the 
evening was devoted to the forming of 
by-laws and general business. 

Our closing social, on May 17, was a 
great success. On our little stage we gave 
in costume a number of the comic charac- 
ter studies from London " Punch," varied 
by the repetition of the " Flower Chorus," 
given before the Sunday School last Easter. 
Refreshmeuts were passed around by aids 
in costume. 

The Club, finding itself in debt, an- 
nounced a Dramatic Soiree for May 31. 
Our Germantown friends again came for- 
ward and gave a play in German, " Eigen- 
sinn " (obstinacy), followed by one in Eng;- 
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lish by members of Unity Club, " Which 
is Which." Both plays were given with 
spirit before a large audience with grati- 
fying financial result. The Club has now 
retired until next October, but has already 
taken steps looking to an active participa- 
tion in the church fair next December. 
Our expenses for printing, music and re- 
freshments, which were quite considera- 
ble, were met by the admission charges of 
three entertainments, and also by the 
voluntary contributions of many friends 
in the church. There has been quite an 
increase in the sociability of the members, 
and an evident desire among all to take 
some active part in the Club's work. The 
interchange of courtesies with the Ger- 
mantown Society has also been the means 
of making the two societies better ac- 
quainted. ** 
. Philadelphia, July, 1887. 



MR. WEST'S NEW BOOK.* 

In Mr. West's "Uplifts of Heart and 
Will " we have a little volume of earnest, 
reverent thought and feeling. The author, 
who is minister of the Unitarian church 
in Geneva, 111., does not believe in a con- 
scious personal intelligence above man, 
and hence, of course, does not think it ra- 
tional to utter prayers to such a being. 
But he is a thoughtful, sincere man, who 
believes in cultivating the spirit of reflec- 
tion and aspiration. In the place of the 
usual prayer, therefore, in the Sunday 
service, it has been his practice to utter a 
brief, devout meditation or aspiration, 
addressed not to God but "to loving, 
aspiring men and women." These utter- 
ances, thirty-seven in number, together 
with a few short poems of like uplooking 
spirit, are brought together in this little 
volume. We are glad the book is printed, 
and for several reasons. It shows how 
much of devoutness may exist in one who 
believes man to be the highest intelligence 
and goodness in the universe— one whose 
thought of God is that of an impersonal 
power, which has now, in the evolutionary 
progress of things, risen as high as man, 
and "is still rising." We think there is 
a class of persons who, having given up 
belief in God as anything more than cos- 
mic force, may yet be taught by this book 
that they need not become iconoclasts, 
need not cease to feel awe and wonder and 
aspiration, need not cease to be in some 
true sense devout. But the idea which 
seems to be entertained by Mr. West, that 
his view of the universe and of " the God *' 
are unusually intelligent, and that the 
meditations and aspirations of this book 
are an advance upon sincere, thoughtful, 
loving prayer addressed to God as an In- 

• ''Uplifts of Heart and Will. A Series of Religious 
Meditations or Aspirations, addressed to Earnest 
Men and Women'' By Japies H. West. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co , pp. 66, price 50 cents. 



finite Intelligence, Righteousness and 
Love above us all, and very truly "our 
Father " we do not for a moment believe. 
Mr. West's gropings amid the shadows are 
brave; he tries to see all the light he can 
and to rejoice in it. But his efforts to be 
hopeful and strong with no prospect be- 
fore himself, or his dear ones, or his con- 
gregation or any who are to come after 
him, beyond a grave, and with no love or 
justice in the universe higher than he sees 
in himself or his frail fellow man, is to say 
the least pathetic. 

Inability to believe in a Heavenly Father 
or in an immortal life is no sin, as inability 
to distinguish harmonies of sound is no 
sin. But the latter seems hardly more dis- 
qualifying to one who would be an instruc- 
tor in music, than the former to one who 
would be a minister of religion. 

With the views which Mr. West holds, 
we wonder that he wishes to be a minister, 
or can feel that he has a real Gospel to 
preach. We take it that the desire of his 
congregation to retain him year after 
year, while thus lacking some of the most 
vital faiths of religion, must mean that 
his other qualities are felt to be so excel- 
lent and genuine as in some measure at 
least to compensate for his lack In the im- 
portant direction named. 



OUR GOSPEL WANTED IN DAKOTA. 

The following, from a subscriber in 
GraftoUj Dakota, is a sample of many let- 
ters which we receive, from all parts of 
the country, urging the great need for our 
gospel and the establishment of Unitarian 
churches. 

"When can we expect the Unitarian 
movement to reach us here in this far 
Northwest? We have here in this thriv- 
ing young city of Grafton, with it 2,300 
population, seven different churches. But 
only two business men on our whole Main 
street belong to any of them, and I know 
the thing that keeps them from joining is 
the old offensive doctrines and empty cere- 
monies still held to in them all. With all 
our seven churches, each working away 
by itself on its pet schemes, 18 saloons are 
flourishing among us. Where shall relief 
come from ? Must it not cume from a lib- 
eral religious church ? As churches seem 
to thrive as well here in this Northwest as 
anywhere, why not look upon this as a 
favorable field for a Unitarian society? 
I am sure the sentiment is fully ripe for 
such a movement. Yours for a purer, 
higher form of Christianity." 

A correspondent in Rapids City (Black 
Hills), Dakota, writes: **I wish we could 
have a Unitarian church here. We have 
a Congregational, a Presbyterian, a Catho- 
lic, a Methodist and an» Episcopal churchy 
and enough Unitarians to make quite a 
respectable society. I went recently to 
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hear the Congregationalist minister. He 
pitched into the Komanists, then hit Em- 
erson a blow, then declared that O. B. 
Frothingham said in Tremont Temple that 
he (Frothingham) was as good a man as 
Jesus Christ. Then he attacked all Uni- 
tarians, declaring that there was more hope 
for the man that frequented the vile dens 
of Rapid street than for the man that tried 
to get to heaven by living a good moral 
life. Before the close of the sermon he 
undertook to shed tears for the poor souls 
that tried to get to heaven by living good 
moral lives. * * * i very much wish 
a Unitarian minister could be got to come 
here. We could pay about $1,000 a year, 
and after a year or two I think we could 
pay more. He could build up a large so- 
ciety if he was the right man. * * * i 
have been in Bapids City now ten years, 
and the place has grown from nothing to 
a population of 5,000." 



SALT LAKE CITY RIPE FOR A UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH. 

A young man who graduated two years 
ago from the University of Michigan 
writes us: 

" Ever since my return from Ann Arbor 
I have been pressing Unitarian views up- 
on the people here, and with most en- 
couraging results. It is to be hoped that 
we may have a Unitarian church in this 
city before long. Why not? I don*t be- 
lieve there is a better field for one any- 
where. All the other religious denomina- 
tions have churches here, and they are 
fairly well attended. And yet the bulk of 
the intelligence of Salt Lake City attends 
church nowhere. Why? Because they 
cannot accept orthodoxy. A large part of 
our young men and women who go East 
to school, attend Liberal churches if they 
can. One or two of our most esteemed 
Salt Lake boys are now members of Mr. 
Savage's church in Boston. Three or four 
of us attended your church in Ann Arbor 
while at college. The younger generation 
of Mormons are growing up liberal, a large 
proportion of them. Indeed even the 
Mormon preachers here are accused by the 
orthodox Protestants of preaching Uni- 
versalism. Strange as it may seem to you, 
any man who has been a Mormon or come 
under Mormon influence is forever after 
spoiled for joining an orthodox church. 

"The Mormon question here seems now 
to be fast approaching a settlement, not so 
much at the hands of Congress, however, 
as through the influence of outside immi- 
gration and contact with the thought and 
progress of the age. Railroads from all 
directions afe building this way, and peo- 
ple from all parts of the Union are settling 
here. 

"A Unitarian church is now our great 



need. I am sure a strong one can be built 
up if it can have the right man to organize 
and lead it. Do what you can for us." 



ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

It is estimated that by the recent floods 
in Hungary more than 1,300 peasants and 
farmers are totally ruined. 

Still closer home to us comes the news 
of the terrible fire by which the little 
Unitarian town of Toroczko has been 
almost wiped out. Toroczko is the place 
Professor Kov^cs told us of, where the 
people have been used to gather in the 
great Unitarian church -every day at sun- 
rise for a few minutes' service before 
going to their daily labor. If any of our 
readers would like to help them we shall 
gladly take charge of and transmit any 
subscription that may be sent to us. 

It is stated in The Christian Life that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's state of health is 
causing great anxiety. He is still, as he 
has now been for a year past, living at 
Brighton; but he is scarcely able to see 
any visitors save intimate friends, the 
least unusual excitement or exertion being 
attended With an aggravation of all un- 
toward symptoms, and among these sleep- 
lessness. He is still, however, working, 
though but for a comparatively short time 
daily, being engaged on his autobiography. 
He IS now about sixty-seven or sixty-eight 
years of age. 

The Society of Friends in Great Britain 
numbers 15,453, being an increase of 73 on 
the membership of last year. There are 
725 more women members than men. 

A great deal of interest has been excited 
at Cambridge University, and indeed 
throughout England, by the fact that a 
lady student of Girton College, Miss Ram- 
say, has beaten all the men, and taken the 
highest classical honors- in the recent Tri- 
pos examination. Another lady, Miss 
Hervey, of Newnham College, stands alone 
in the first division of ** Mediaeval and 
Modem Languages." After this the regu- 
lation will surely be amended which, 
allowing them to be examined, does not 
allow them to receive the degrees of which 
they are declared worthy 1 

Those of our readers who made the ac- 
quaintance of Rev. Henry Williamson, of 
Dundee, Scotland, during his recent visit 
to the States, will sympathize deeply with 
him in the fact that one of his children 
died almost as he landed on his returning 
home; while now our exchanges record 
the death of another, his daughter Agnes, 
8 years old. 

The minister of our Second Unitarian 
church in Glasgow, Rev. W. L. Walker, 
has just begun a series of Sunday evening 
open air addresses on Glasgow green. The 
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subject the first evening was " What have 
we to do with Religion?" the second: 
** What do our religious beliefs rest upon ?" 

The "Jains" of Calcutta have just es- 
tablished a hospital for sick animals. At 
a meeting of the committee of the institu- 
tion it was given out that the subscrip- 
tions for the scheme have come up to 
100,400 rupees. The project is thus nearly 
an accomplished fact. It is not from mo- 
tives of humanity that the Jains have 
undertaken the building of this hospital, 
but it is a religious act with them. 

A recent confiagration in a Chinese vil- 
lage destroyed the ancestral home of the 
family of Confucius, with all its contents, 
texts on stone, commentaries, carvings in 
jade aud alabaster, jars of porcelain; in 
short, one of most remarkable literary and 
artistic collections in the world, contain- 
ing as it did every extant memorial of the 
great teacher. 

One of the pleasant tokens of the nobler 
religious feeling that has grown up during 
the past fifty years is found in the fact that 
the Jubilee Services held all over England, 
there were a number of places where 
part of the services in the established 
church was allotted to dissenting clergy- 
men. It is the more to be regretted that 
the Bishop of London forbade the incum- 
bent of the Mill Hill church to allow 
Rev. Radford Thompson (Congregationist) 
to deliver an address at the Jubilee Ser- 
vice. 

We are glad to see that both the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
our own A. U. A. have responded to the 
recent appeal for a Unitarian Mission to 
Japan. The B. and F. Association passed 
a resolution to communicate with the A. 
U. A., with a view to joint action. 



LITERARY NOTES. * 

All PostoflSce Mission workers should 
supply themselves with the Circular pre- 
pared by the National P. O. Mission Com- 
mittee of the Women's Auxiliary Confer- 
ence. It will help them much in system- 
atizing their efforts and making them 
effective. 

The August Atlantic contains a striking 
article on "The Growth of Materialism,^* 
by George Frederick Parsons. It draws 
perhaps too dark a picture, but it should 
be read. 

Rev. N. P. Gilman is writing a book 
upon the just now very much talked of 
8ul)ject of " Profit Sharing." 

Seven numbers of "The Disciples' Pul- 
pit," the monthly sermon issue of James 
Freeman Clarke, have now been published. 
The price is 50 cents a year. Geo. H. Ellis 
is the publisher. 



TTie Unitarian Review for July contains 
articles on "Feudal Society *' by Dr. Hedge; 
" The Voluntarv System in the Support of 
Churches," by Charles F. Dole; "The Earl 
of Shaftesbury," by John Williams; "The 
Old Faith and the New," by A. W. Jack- 
son; "Our Western Opportunity" by J. 
H. Allen. 

I'he Christian Reformer (our English 
Unitarian Review) tor June contains ar- 
ticles as follows: "Phases of Early Chris- 
tianity: The New Prophesy," by Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter; "New Testament Mir- 
acle Plays," by Rev. H. Shaen Solly; "Med- 
ical Opinion and Vivisection," by John H. 
Clark, M. D.; "Thought it not Robbery to 
be Equal with God," by Prof. G. Vance 
Smith. 

We know of hardly any moral move- 
ment of our day more important than the 
White Cross or Social Purity movement. 
We call attention to the following Social 
Purity Leaflets, which every mother and 
father and teacher, and every other person 
interested in the moral welfare of society, 
may well read and circulate: 

No. 1, "Legal Protection for Young 
Girls," by Aaron M. Powell. - 

No. 2. "The State and Girlhood," by 
Emily Blackwell, M. D. 

No. 3, " Save the Boys," by Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone. 

No. 4, eight pages, "Social Purity, the 
Latest and Greatest Crusade," by Frances 
E. Willard. 

No. 5, " Sacredness of Motherhood," by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

No. 6, " The White Cross," by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., Assistant 
Bishop ot New York. 

No. 7, eight pages, with portrait, " Mrs. 
Butler— The New Moral Crusade." 

No. 8, " The Double Standard of Morali- 
ty," by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. 

No. 9, " Clean Lips," by Rev. J. P. Gled- 
stone. 

No. 10, "How to Organize the White 
Cross— Its Objects and Methods,'^ by Rev. 
B. F. De Costa, D. D. 

No. 11, "The Sacredness of Fatherhood," 
by Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

These Leaflets will be mailed, post paid, 
to any address, at ten cents a dozen; fifty 
cents a hundred. No. 4, No. 7, and No. 10, 
eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dol- 
lar a hundred. 

Address The Philanthropist, P. O. Box 
2554, New York. 

Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, at its last 
commencement conferred the degree of D. 
D. on Rev. F. L. Hosnier, of Cleveland. 
Yale College has conferred the same de- 
gree upon Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. John R. Buchtel, of Akron, Ohio, has 
recently made another gift of 3174,400 to 
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Buchtel College, the Universalist institu- 
tion of learning located in that city. The 
college is largely the creation of the munif- 
icence of Mr, Buchtel, who has given to it 
in all about $424,000. 

We have succeeded in supplying our- 
selves with odd back numbers of the Uni- 
tarian, so that we can now furnish a few 
complete sets from the beginning. The 
Unitarian for 1886 will be furnished for 
50 cents, the regular subscription price. 

Ex-President Andrew D. White con- 
cludes in the August Popular Science 
Monthly his account of the astonishing 
superstitions of the middle ages respecting 
diabolical influence in the production of 
storms. Also in the same magazine Mr. 
Charles S. Ashley has an able article on 
"Educational Endowments," aiming to 
show that great endowed institutions 
have not been efiicient as means of intel- 
lectual progress. 

■ 

The Unitarian Sunday-school Society 
has published a neat pamphlet of " Tem- 
perance Services and Hymns*' prepared 
for the use of Temperance societies, 
churches and Sunday-schools by the Uni- 
tarian Church Temperance Society. There 
are four "Services,*^ entitled; 1, On Honor, 
or Self Control; 2, For their Sake,** or Self- 
sacrifice; 3, Temperance; 4, The City of 
God; a Festival Service. They are all 
good. The hymns are fifty in number, 
and well chosen. The pamphlet was needed 
and will help much in the temperance 
work of our Sunday-schools and churches. 

Let our Sunday-schools buy no books 
for their libraries that are not first rate. 
Better fewer books for our children to 
read, and better. Let any school that has 
a dollar to spend, send to the A. U. A. 
rooms, Boston, and get a pamphlet en- 
titled "Books for Children,**--a list selected 
from the annual catalogues of the Ladies 
Commission on Sunday-school books, 1866- 
1885. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation has just published a work by 
Rev. Henry Ireson, M. A., Secretary of 
the Association, entitled: "Notes on the 
Amended English Bible, with Special Re- 
ference to Certain Texts in the Revised 
Version of the Old and New Testament, 
Bearing upon the Principles of Unitarian 
Christianity ** To all ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers and others who wish to see 
exactly how far the late revision of the 
Bible militates against the doctrines of 
orthodoxy, this carefully prepared book 
will be of much service. 

Among the best of our books for the 
young are three written by Frances E. 
Cooke (published by the English Sunday- 
school Association) entitled " Story of Dr. 



Channing,*' "Story of Theodore Parker," 
" The Life of Sir Thomas More.*' The same 
author has lately given us, through the 
same Association, another work in the 
same line. It is entitled "Noble Workers: 
A Series of Short Biographies.** Its nine 
interesting chapters are devoted to Thomas 
Chalmers, Mary Ware, Thomas Thrush, Mi- 
chael Angelo, F. C. Perthes, Catherine 
Cappe, J. W. Dowsop, Joseph Sturge and 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. It is a thoroughly 
good book for children,— interesting and 
full of noble lessons. 

The Golden Justice. By W. H. Bishop. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. We have here 
politics and the labor question playing a 
part in the development of a love story. 
Some of the characters, as Barclay. David 
Lane and Mrs. Varemberg, are well con- 
ceived, the conversations are spirited, and 
the account of the contested election is 
very cleverly done. There are some good 
sketches, as those of Miss Justine De Bow 
and her uncultivated mother. On the 
whole this is a readable and agreeable 
book — a good companion for a railway 
journey or a summer vacation. 

" The Appeal to Life,** by Theodore T. 
Munger. Boston & New York, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., pp. 339. Price 81.50. We 
can give no higher praise to this volume 
of sermons than to say that it seems to us 
nearly or quite equal to the same author's 
preceding volume, "The Freedom of 
Faith.** We must undoubtedly give Mr; 
Munger a place among the four or five 
best preachers in this country — ^best in the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual quality of 
his thought and the perfection of his liter- 
ary style. There is something in him of 
Phillips Brooks, something of Bushnell, 
something of Frederick W. Robertson. 
He is broad, sweet, rational, full of deep 
insight, «lear analysis, noble feeling. He 
has great reverence for the past, but not 
less for the present, and boundless hope 
for the future. His thought is almost 
wholly Unitarian, Unitarian after the 
manner of those great preachers of our 
faith whose thought goes down, down to 
the eternities — our Channings, Martineaus, 
Stopford Brookes. In as far as the new 
movement within the Congregationalist 
body is voiced by Munger in his two vol- 
umes of printed sermons, it is a movement 
full of the very noblest promise. 



Mr. T. S. Baynes in the Athenceum re- 
ports Carlyle as saying of Comte, that he 
had " looked into Comte some years ago, 
and soon found he was one of those crea- 
tures that bind the universe up into bun- 
dles, and set them all in a row like shocks 
in a field— one of those fellows who got up 
in a balloon with a lantern to examine the 
stars. I had soon done with him.** 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To FuBLiSHBBS.— ^U hooks sent to the Unita- 
&IA11: w(U be promptly aQimowledijed un&^er the head 
€f "PublicaMons Beoeivedt" with statement of pub- 
Usher's price, if known. 



"Noble Workers: A Series of Short Biographies 
for Young People." By Frances £. Cooke. London: 
The Sunday School Association. Price, one shilling 
and sixpence. 

"Sunday Lessons for Infants, at Home and at 
School." By Aunt Amy. London: Sunday School 
Association. 

*' Uplifts of Heart and Will : A Series of Beligious 
Meditations and Aspirations addressed to Earnest 
Meh^and:Women." By James H. West. Chicago: 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

" The New Birth, with a Chapter on Mind-Cure." 
By L. P. Mercer. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

*' The Sailing of King Olaf , and Other Poems." 
By Alice Brotherton Williams. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. Price, fliLOO. 

" Lessons on Luke : A Union Course for the Year 
1887-8." By Key. David Utter. Chicago: Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Price, 26 cents. 

"The Struggle for Beligious and Political Lib- 
erty." By Theo. C. Spencer. New York: The Truth 
Seeker Co. 

" The House of the Musician." By Virginia O. 
Johnson. Boston: Ticknor&Co. Price, 50 cents. 

"The Journal of Social Science." XXIL The 
Saratoga Papers of 1886. Njew York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 



THE LOAN FUND- 

In the report given to the last National 
Conference by the Secretary of the Church 
Building Loan Fund, it was stated that 
the Trustees eould undoubtedly use to ad- 
vantage ^15,000 annually, above the in- 
come of the fund itself. This may have 
seemed %o some an extravagant statement, 
but the experience of the present season 
shows it to have been a too modest esti- 
maie of the need which the Fund has been 
established to meet. Since the first of May 
last, we have definitely voted three loans 
amounting to ^,000. Three other loans to 
the amount of $4,500 will be voted prob- 
ably very soon; and this is as far as our 
present means will carry us. But beside 
these loans we have applications for ^6,- 
250; and still beyond these applications 
there are no less than five new societies 
which tell us that tbey are only waiting 
assurance of our help, to push forward 
their building projects to immediate con- 
clusion. These five applications, when 
they come to u«, cannot amount to less 
than 65,000, and are very certain to exceed 
that sum. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to add together these several amounts, 
will find that they make a total of $20,- 
750. These figures measure this year's de- 
mand upon the fund, when that demand 
has been reduced to its lowest terms; for 



in the loans thus far made we have com- 
pelled applicants to take less than they 
asked,— indeed the very least that would 
enable them to build, in order to make our 
money go as far as possible. 

Six new societies which might be estab- 
lished this Autumn in homes of their 
own, and rescued from the perils that at- 
tend their existence in a hall, will be com- 
pelled to linger on in that uncertain stage 
of their career unless our churches give 
us the means of extending to them a help- 
ing hand. One of these six is at this mo- 
ment adrift and without a place in which 
to hold its meetings. 

The Fund thus far has proved to be a 
complete success. Every re-payment has 
been punctually made according to the 
terms of the loans granted, and the trus- 
tees anticipate no trouble whatever in the 
collection of these loans. We extend to 
all contributers our confident assurance 
that their gifts will not only do good now, 
but will return to our Treasury year by 
year to perform, over and over again, the 
same service to our cause. The belief 
with which we started, that the existance 
of this fund would stimulate the growth 
of new churches, has been more than jus- 
tified, and it is very certain that demands 
upon the fund will increase as fast as it is 
likely to be enlarged. 

This in brief is the case which we sub- 
mit to all who are interested in the spread 
of Unitarian Christianity. Some of our 
churches have their largest congregations 
at this season of the year. Will they not 
give us an immediate contribution V And ^ 
will not the ministers and congregations * 
now enjoying a vacation pass the contri- 
bution-box for us the very first thing on 
their return home? We are persuaded 
that no tearful appeal needs to be made, 
and that every church to which a simple 
statement of the facts is presented will 
gladly give its share of the $10,000 for 
which the Loan Fund asks. 
For the Trustees, 

Brooke Hbrford, 
Grindall Reynolds, {• Com. 
Howard N. Brovtn. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

IWe wish to represent every UnitaHan church <m 
the country in these columns, and %oiU if our frimds 
%DiU help us. 

Ministers, Sunday-school su%>erintendent» atiA 
teachers, and ehurch vxtrhers enerywhare. please send 
us word— brief, concise— of the important things you 
do. 

Don't wcM for an aeeumuUxtiUm of iUms^ but as 
soon as one of interest occurs, send immediately on a 
postal cord.— Eds. Uiqtariav^ 

Under the name of "Agnes Chute" a 
series of articles on ** Unitarianism *' hai 
recently appeared in " The Religio-Philo- 
sophical Journal/' of Chicago. The ar- 
ticles throughout have been marked by an 
extraordinary ignorance of the situation, 
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or else by a willful perversion of the facts. 
They are replete with sneers against Chris- 
tian Unitananism, and with malicious and 
slanderous personal attacks. The articles 
deserved no notice from those whom they 
attack; but it certainly would have been 
wise for the leaders of the Ethical party 
to have disclaimed any sympathy with 
them. Inasmuch as a writer in the same 
paper for July signing himself "Fair 
Play" suggests that the "Agnes Chute" 
articles have been written by a Christian 
Unitarian for the purpose of creating 
sympathy for his party and its friends, it 
is only right to say that the strongest evi- 
dence points to Rev. Charles Ellis, of 
Mount Pleasant and East Saginaw, Mich., 
as the author. We are happy to say that 
Mr. Ellis has not been a friend and teacher 
of Christian Unitarianism. o. c. 

The next meeting of the Ministers' In- 
stitute will be held at Princeton, Mass., 
September 27, 28 and 29. Papers will be 
read by Profs. J. H. Thayer. C. C. Everett 
and D. G. Lvon, by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Al- 
len, T. R. Slicer, C. F.Dole,E. H. Hall, and 
possibly by Dr. F. H. Hedge. The sermon 
will be preached by Rey. Francis Tiffany. 

Before this reaches our readers the Uni- 
tarian Grove Meeting at Wiers,N. H., will 
be over. It began on Tuesday, July 26th, 
with a Unity Club Bureau Day, and ended 
on Monday, July 31st, with an excursion 
to Mt. Washington. On Sunday the 30th 
sermons were announced by Rev. M. J. 
Savage and Rev. Brooke Herford and a 
Conference Meeting to be led by Rev. Geo. 
M. Bodge. The whole programme was an 
attractive one. We trust the meeting 
more than fulfilled the fine promise. 

The National Bureau of Unity Clubs 
had a "Unity Club Day" at the Wier's 
Grove Meeting, just closed, and have ar- 
ranged for another at the Lakeside (Chau- 
tauqua) School of the New Theology, Aug. 
10th. The Bureau has issued a circular, 
stating to some extent its hopes and plans, 
and aiming to open communication with 
the various clubs of the country. The cir- 
cular may be obtained from the Eastern 
Secretary, Rev. A. J. Rich, Fall River, 
Mass., or Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

The Lakeside School of the New Theol- 
ogy will hold its second annual session 
at 'Bemus Point. Chautauqua Lake, Aug. 
6-21. The place is very attractive. Over 
twenty speakers are on the programme, 
among them. Dr. Townsend, the foun- 
der of the school; Dr. H. W. Thomas, of 
Chicago; President Cone, of Buchtel Col- 
lege, Ohio; Prof. Cary, of Meadville; Rev. 
E. P. Adams, of Dunkirk, N. Y.; Dr. Rex- 
ford, of Detroit; Dr. Thomas Hill, of Port- 
land, Maine, and Dr. Miner, of Boston. 
Excellent music and some illustrated lect- 



ures on science and travel have been pro- 
vided which will add variety. Board and 
room can be obtained at from $5 to $10 
per week. 

The Illinois Conference has chosen for 
its secretary, Rev. Chester Covell, of Buda. 
who, it is expected, will give most or all 
of his time to missionary work in the 
state. 

Mr. T. W. Buckley, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has applied to the Committee 
on Fellowship appointed by the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christ- 
ian churches, expressing his desire to en- 
ter the Unitarian ministry. The Com- 
mittee are assured of his fitness for the 
work, and commend him to the fellowship 
of our ministers and the confidence of our 
churches. John R. Effinger, 

J. T. Sunderland, 
John C. Learned, 

Committee on Fellowship for the West- 
ern States. 

July 7th, 1887. 

Berl i n Mass.— A correspondent writes : 
The Unity Club has adjourned until the 
second Thursday in September. This Club 
would like to be informed in regard to the 
proposed uniting of Unity Clubs. Why 
not devote a comer in the Unitarian to 
the interest of the Unity Clubs ? 

Buffalo, N.Y.— Mr. Cutter's connection 
with the parish which he had served so 
long and well came to an end July 10th. 
A parting reception was given to him and 
Mrs. Cutter, attended by a very large 
gathering of not only Unitarian, but 
friends in other societies. They go abroad 
at once, and expect to spend"^ their first 
year visiting Ireland, England,Italy, Egypt 
and the Holy Land. 

Eagle Grove, Iowa.— This new town 
in Wright county has grown in five years 
from a population of zero to a busy place 
of 5,000 inhabitants. Rev. O. Clute and 
Miss Mila Tupper preached here on June 
26th, in the opera house, morning and eve- 
ning. The congregations were of good 
size, and a good degree of interest was 
shown. Miss Tupper will probably preach 
every Sunday during July and August. 

Geneva, 1 1 1. —Some kind of literary 
study goes on in the society here almost 
all the year round, led by the minister. 
During the winter of '85-*86, Lowell was 
studied; during the summer of '86, Samuel 
Johnson; and the past winter, George 
Eliot. There is a continuous interest in 
the Sunday, services, both here and at 
La Fox, the latter ;^lace being a mission- 
ary station ^ye^ miles away, supplied by 
Mr.. West during the past three years, an 
earnest, regular congregation of forty to 
seventy or more gathering every other 
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week for the new word. La Fox has fol- 
lowed Geneva in adopting Mr. West's new 
book of responsive Meditations, " Uplifts 
of Heart and Will." As we go to press 
word comes of Mr. West's resignation, 
caused by financial considerations. 

Iowa. — Miss Helen G. Putnam, of the 
Meadville school, is preaching for the sum- 
mer at Bock Rapids. 

— Rev. Marion Murdock is spending a part 
of her vacation at her home in Humboldt. 
— Miss Amelia Murdock is making pre- 
parations to continue her efficient Lay- 
Leader work in the fall. She has been 
spending some time with her sister, Rev. 
Marion Murdock, at Humboldt. 
— Rev. Mary A. Sufford, of Sioux City, 
has been visiting at the residence of her 
mother in Hamilton, IlL 
— Miss Elinor E. Gordon, secretary of the 
Iowa Lay-Leaders' Association, is visiting 
the family home at Hamilton, 111. 
— Miss Amy Cavanagh, a member of the 
Iowa Lay-Leaders' Association, is continu- 
ing her studies at her father's home, Iowa 
City. 

— Miss C. J. Bartlett, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Sioux Falls, Dakota, suf- 
fered for several weeks from a sprained 
ankle, being compelled to ''preach on 
crutches." She is much better. 
— Rev. Arthur Beavis and wife are spend- 
ing part of their vacation at Iowa City. 
— Rev. Arthur M. Judy, of Davenport, 
is stadying for a few weeks at Troy, Ohio, 
at his father's residence. 
— ^Rev. O. Clute is visiting New England 
on business connected with western work. 
His address is 25 Beacon st., Boston. 

Le Claire, Iowa.— This town is beau- 
tifully located on the Iowa side of the 
Mississippi, about sixteen miles above 
Davenport. By invitation of a few in- 
terested persons Rev. O. Clute visited here, 
and preached in the unused Baptist church 
on Sunday, July 3d, A showery day made 
the congregation less than it would have 
been, but the attendance was excellent. 
The people want more meetings. Mr. 
Clute remained and gave an address at the 
Fourth of July celebration. 

Louisville, Ky.— The last meeting of 
the Sunday-school for this session was 
devoted to singing and Bible-reading, and 
then addresses were made by Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Munn. At the close, prizes were 
awarded to those who had but one or two 
absent or tardy marlss; and a picture, in 
which were framed the names of those 
who had been perfect in attendance dur- 
ing the year, was hung on the Sunday- 
school wall, while the closing song was 
being sung. 

Luverne, Minn.— Rev. Eliza T.Wilkes 
is supplying the pulpit here. 



Manistee, Mich.- At the dedication of 
the new church here last winter, church 
and parsonage were paid for, but there 
was an arrearage on the lots, which cost 
$2,600. Now word comes that these are 
paid for, which leaves the Society practi- 
cally square with the world. Well done I 
The trustees of the Society are: Simeon 
Babcock (President), C. H. Hodskin (Sec. 
and TreasO, T. J. Ramsdell, M. Engle- 
mann, W. R. Hall, W. H. Willard. 

Reed City, Mich.— Mr. L. D. Cochrane, 
of the Meadville Theological School, is 
here doing some good, earnest work with 
a view to starting a Unitarian Society. 

Reno, Nevada. — A correspondent 
writes: "Here is a wide, untouched field 
for the Unitarian minister or missionary. 
There is no Unitarian organization in this 
town or vicinity, nor, 1 believe, in this 
state. While many of the other religious 
denominations have both places of wor- 
ship and organized societies, they are weak 
and ineffective; the congregations are 
composed mostly of women and children; 
men do not go." 

Philadelphia, Pa.— An informal ser- 
vice will be held every Sunday at 11 A. M., 
during the summer vacation at the Spring 
Garden church, lay members of the church 
officiating, when a minister cannot be 
obtained. A similar experiment was tried 
last summer with success. Mr. Ames has 
gone to St. Paul, Minn., where he and his 
family will probably spend their vacation. 

Sioux Falls, Dakota. — Work has 
been begun on the new "All Souls " church 
here and is progressing well. The plan of 
the beautiful and convenient church at 
Topeka, Kansas, has been adopted, but 
they are wisely making the basement of 
sufficient height to utilize it for kitchen, 
dining-room, etc., by and by. After a 
laborious visit East, Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes 
returned the last of June, having received 
a generous sum towards the building. 
Miss C. J. Bartlett, minister of the church, 
and all her congregation, and other friends, 
joined in giving Mrs. Wilkes a reception 
on the evening of June 28. The social 
talk and the bountiful supper were fol- 
lowed by speeches from ladies and gentle- 
men, lay and clerical. Mrs. Wilkes re- 
sponded to " The Faith we Cherish." 

"Anew we pledge ourselves to Thee, 
To follow where thy Truth shall lead; 

Afloat upon its boundless sea, 
Who sails with God is safe indeed." 

. Union City. Pa.— The work here in 
spite of many obstacles has moved stead- 
ily on, and never looked so encouraging as 
at present. There will be no services 
through the mouth of August. Eev. and 
Mrs. Mason will spend their vacation in 
Nebraska, with Mr. Mason's parents. 
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JOTTINGS. 

A movement is in progress to erect in 
the Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, a 
monument to Starr King, by popular sub- 
scription, contributed in small sums from 
all along the Pacific Coast. 

The Century Life of Lincoln, for July, 

E'lves the following unpublished letter of 
incoln, to Dr. Henry, on his defeat for 
the Senate, by Douglas, in 1858: "You 
doubtless have seen ere this the result of 
the election here. Of course I wished, but 
I did not much expect, a better result. . . 
I am glad I made the late race. It gave 
me a hearing on the ffreat and durable 
question of the age, which I could have 
had in no other way; and though I now 
sink out of view, and shall be forgotten, I 
believe I have made some marks which 
will tell for the cause of liberty long after 
I am gone." 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has delivered 
more than ^ temperance addresses. For 
many years she has lectured five nights a 
week for five months in the year. She 
travels yearly 25,000 miles. 

At the late Semi-Oentennial celebration 
of the University of Michigan, three of 
the most important orations and addresses 
were delivered by distinguished Unita- 
rians, namely,Hon. Samuel F. Miller, of the 
United States Supreme Court, Ex-Gov. 
Austin Blair, of Jackson, Mich., and Uni- 
ted States Senator, Thomas W. Palmer, of 
Detroit. 

All men appeal to our better nature. 
The good call out our admiration, love and 
esteem, — ^the bad our charity, patience, 
hope, power of encouragement and help- 
fulness.— IT. M. Bicknell. 

Half a million temperance tracts in the 
German and Scandinavian languages have 
recently been published by the Foreign 
Department of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. A sample package 
will be sent for 10 cents and 1,000 pages for 
one dollar. Address Lock Box 837, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

At last the great Newberry library in 
Chicago, which has been so long talked of, 
is about to become a fact. The Tribune 
tells us that the trustees of the Library 
Fund have decided on the old Newberry 
homestead on the North side, bounded by 
Rush, Pine, Ontario and Erie strelBts, as 
the site for the building, and have ehosen 
Mr. W. F. Poole, of the Chicago Public 
Library, to be the librarian. The fund is 
enormous; Mr. Poole thinks it will amount 
to $2,000,000, besides the sum necessary to 
put up a building and purchase, say, 50,- 
000 books for a beginning. 



The weak thing, weaker than a child, 
becomes strong one day if it be a true 
thing.— Carlyle. 

Yishnu asked Bal to take his choice. 
With five wise men to live in hell, 
Or with the foolish dwell in heaven. 
Then straight did Bal in heart rejoice. 
And chose in hell with the wise to dwell; 
For hell is heaven with wisdom's leaven, 
And heaven is hell with folly's bell. 

Weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 
Yet if we will our Guide obey. 
The dreariest path, the darkest way. 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 

—Dean Trench, 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 
By Key. J. T. Sundkbland. 
A ooncise, atfxactiye litUe 16-page i>amphlet 
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^HAT GOOD HAS LIBERAL CHBIS- 

tianity Done? The interesting and able article 
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Situation: Its Lessons for All Denominations. In 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

As this number of The Unitarian reach- 
es its readers, ministers who have been 
away for vacation will be returning, fami- 
lies who have been off to sea-side and 
mountain and country will be coming 
home, churches which have been closed 
for a time will be opening. And now the 
year of toil must begin again. Have our 
vacations made us more indolent and in- 
different as regards religious matters? 
Shame on us, if it is sol Have they rested 
us, and given us new moral energy as well 
as physical, so that we come back to take 
up our duties in home and church with 
new strength and joy? That is as it should 
be. Strength and joy, these are what we 
want for our work! Were we glad when 
the time for rest came ? Let us be more 
glad still that the time has come again for 
work — such high and noble work as awaits 
us in our churches, religious classes. Unity 
clubs, Sunday-schools, missionary fields! 



elation will take a like step soon. A note 
in the last Inquirer, of London, tells us 
that our liberal friends in Germany settled 
a missionary in Japan two years ago, and 
a second is on the way now. 



Not only has the American Unitarian 
Association definitely decided to send a 
missionary to Japan, but the man has 
been appointed, viz. Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, 
of Watertown, Mass. It seems likely that 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 



Mr. S. Matsumoto, of Washington, B. C, 
the writer of the article in our last on 
"Japanese Religions and Christianity," 
has sent us a carefully tabulated exhibit 
of the number of Christians in Japan, in 
the years 1885 and 1886, respectively. We 
have not space to give it in detail, but only 
the general summary. The number of pro- 
fessing Christians in the Empire was in 
1885, 11,602, and in 1886, 14,263, making a 
net increase in one year of 2,661. There 
are now in Japan one Christian to every 
2,286 of the population. New fields have 
been opened to Christian propogandism 
in two prefectures during the year. Mr. 
Matsumoto concludes his paper by saying, 
"It may be expected that in the course of 
a few years Japan will be placed in the list 
of Christian lands.*' 

The above judgment seems to harmonize 
with the opinion which is coming to be 
widely held in Japan, alike by friends and 
foes of Christianity. It is only a few 
months since the Japanese Gazette said, 
" We regret to say that it is our opinion 
that Buddhism cannot long hold its 
ground, and that Christianity must finally 
prevail throughout all Japan. . . Japa- 
nese Buddhism and Western sciences can- 
not stand together." 

The question does not seem to be so 
much now, will Christianity come event- 
ually to be the leading religion of Japan? 
as, what kind of a Christianity shall it be ? 



We regret exceedingly to learn that Rev. 
Thomas Eliot decides that he cannot ac- 
cept the position offered him of West- 
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em Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. We do not greatly wonder, 
for to leave such a work as Mr. Eliot is 
doini? on the Pacific Coast is a serious 
matter. Still we had believed that a work 
even greater awaited him in the Missis- 
sippi valley, if he could consent to give an 
equal number of years to the task of or- 
ganizing the Unitarianism of that great 
middle west on broad Christian lines. But 
now that he declines, who shall next be 
chosen ? It ought, if possible, to be a man 
as able as Mr. Eliot; it is imperative that 
it be a man whose Christian position is as 
unequivocal. 



a secondary; for in any profound philos- 
ophy of things the other two are not sec- 
ondary; and even duty itself reaches its 
best only in the full light of Immortality 
and God. 



Not ethics without Christianity is what 
we want, nor yet Christianity without 
ethics; but a tremendously Christian eth- 
ics, and a tremendously ethical Chris- 
tianity. 



One of the most significant things 
l)rought to light by the present discussion 
in the west over the nature of Unitarian- 
ism, is the fact that spiritualists — those 
who. are interested in the religious and 
philosophical side of spiritualism, and 
hence take an intelligent interest in the 
discussion at all — are so largely on the 
side not of the ethicals, but of those who 
stand firm for a theistic basis. One of the 
claims of the ethical, brethren has been 
that their position would enable them so 
much better to reach those "liberals" 
who are now largely outside of the 
churches. But already a refutation of this 
seems to be appearing in the fact that 
so many leaders and thinkers of that very 
numerous and important "liberal'* class 
known as spiritualists are shrinking from 
the ethical basis movement as a thing 
without promise of good, really retrogres- 
sive instead of progressive, a step toward 
agnosticism, rather than toward the things 
of' the spirit. The Religio-PhilosopMcal 
Journal, of Chicago, by far the highest 
class and ablest of the spiritualist papers 
of this country, has published a number of 
strong editorials on the subject, deprecat- 
ing greatly this attempt of an important 
segment of the Unitarian body to give 
God and Immortality a secondary place. 
The Journal holds that any religion which 
is going to do much good or hold any 
commanding place in the future must 
stand unequivocally and mightily for the 
three greatest faiths known to the human 
soul, viz.: God, Duty, Immortality. It is 
not enough to single put duty and lift it 
up to a first place, and give the other two 



What is Christ to the Unitarian ? Let 
James Martineau answer. " Christ," says 
Martineau, "is no autocrat to us, but our 
freely-followed leader toward God; the 
guide of our pilgrim troop in quest of the 
holy land; who gives us no law from the 
mandates of his will, but only interprets 
for us, and makes bum within us, in char- 
acters of fire, the law of our own hearts." 



The loved and honored philBnthropist, 
Miss Dorothea Dix, eminent for her labors 
among the sick and wounded soldiers dur- 
ing the war, but especially for her un- 
equalled labors to improve the condition of 
the insane in this country, died recently in 
Trenton, N. J., at the age of eighty-two. 



We do not know of an organization in 
the country that is doing a nobler work 
than the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. We wish it had less of orthodox 
superstition and fanaticism mixed up with 
it. Nevertheless, this can easily be for- 
given for the sake of its splendid service 
to humanity. We are glad to see the an- 
nouncement made that a building costing 
half a million of dollars is soon to be 
erected in Chicago by the organization, to 
serve as headquarters for its national offi- 
cers and immense publishing. department. 



Canon Farrar tells us that England 
makes 100 drunkards in India for every 
Christian. In the face of such a state of 
things how is it possible that English 
Christians of all denominations should not 
be alive and on fire with zeal in the tem- 
perance cause as the most important prac- 
tical Christian work that appeals to them 
to be done ? 
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"THE UNITARIAN" AS A MISSION- 
ARY. 

The Unitarian ought to go not only 
into every [Jnitarian home in America, 
but into the homes of thousands of per- 
sons who do not call themselves by our 
name and yet who are hungry for just 
such a gospel as we have to give them. 
Its price is low enough to make this pos- 
sible. Tracts and printed sermons are 
good missionaries of our faith, but noth- 
ing equals a periodical coming at stated 
times. The Unitarian is intensely mis- 
sionary in its aim; our desire is to make 
it pre-eminently the missionary periodical 
of the denomination — something that ev- 
ery pastor shall feel desirous of circulat- 
ing in his congregation and out of it; that 
cburches shall subscribe for it in blocks of 
25, 50, 100, for their church door table, or, 
better still, to send to picked persons in 
the community; that our missionaries 
everywhere shall circulate as tracts; that 
our P. O. mission committees shall use by 
hundreds as indispensable in their work. 
The living, earnest, unequivocally theistic 
and Christian, but inclusive and undog- 
matic gospel we stand for, we are sure is 
what is needed everywhere, to give life to 
our own churches, to command attention 
outside, to win the thousands who are 
starving for the bread of life and must 
get it from us or not at all. Now that the 
summer vacations are practically over, the 
time for taking up church and missionary 
work afresh has come. We reach out to 
all our ministers and workers an earnest 
hand. Let us help you. 



THE CHURCH AND MODERN SOCI- 
ETY. 

III. Proposed Substitutes for the 
Church and Religion. 

Has the nineteenth century anything to 
give us that can take the place of the 
church or of religion ? 

We see, indeed, plenty of substitutes of- 
fered. The man of the world points us to 
the luxury and wealth that he is pursuing. 
Will that enable us to live without the aid 
of religion ? Who does not know how few 
men attain a fortune without apparently 
losing the power to reap enjoyment from 
it ? Certain it is that not the whole choic- 
est list of fortune's gifts,— however multi- 



plied,— can so wall a man in as to prevent 
the entrance of those universal spectres 
in whose presence all these things become 
valueless as filthy rags. The fading out 
of beauty, the decay of mental force,— the 
dulling of youthful spirits, disruption of 
families, sundering of friendship, sickness, 
decrepitude, death, — these black-robed vis- 
itors no material conditions, however 
sumptuous, no modern improvements how- 
ever ingenious, can keep out of life. The 
only escape from the pall in which they 
would wrap the sufferer's life is by those 
spiritual avenues, that are bright with the 
perennial glories of a better life and the 
ever-present beams of the Son of Righteous- 
ness. He who of all the modern race of 
money-hunters succeeded as brilliantly as 
any in the pursuit, the Croesus of Europe, 
the great banker of the Red Shield, when 
told that a little girl whom he loved was 
dead, sat silent in his cabinet. His secretary 
spoke to him. He did not hear. Again 
he spoke. No answer. The thoughts of 
the great usurer were gleaning in other 
fields. When at length the secretary com- 
pelled his attention to the monetary tran- 
sactions that demanded his decision, he 
came back as from another world and said: 
" What were you saying ? I can think of 
nothing but God.'* 

We must turn elsewhere for our substi- 
tute for Deity. How is it, then, with the 
philanthropy and devotion to social im- 
provement which many a practical man 
thinks to be all that there is in the church 
which is really valuable for the world, and 
which he would persuade us could be all 
the better attended to if so much fuss was 
not made over transcendental chimera, 
called religion ? But what else are " phil- 
anthropy '* and "solicitude for the better- 
ment of our race " than two of the many 
fruits that have ripened on the good tree 
—religion? On the facade of one of the 
great hospitals of Christendom is read 
this inscription: "Deo in pauperibus": 
consecrated to God in the person of thie 
poor. That tells the secret of all the phil- 
anthropy. It discerns the divine image 
deposited in every human soul. In rev- 
erence to the Heavenly Father it succours 
the fellowman whom by that common 
Fatherhood it recognizes as a brother. 
But let belief in God perish from the hu- 
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man mind, and how long would philan- 
thropy retain its vigor ? Some little space, 
of course. The Nile would continue to flow 
for some months, were its supplies from 
the great central lakes of Africa cut off, 
but anon. Inevitably, the tropic heat would 
lap it up entirely, no longer able to draw 
from ample and unfailing fountains. Like 
that would be the end of philanthropy, cut 
off from its heavenly fountains. 

And the same thing is true of ethical 
culture, of which we hear so much lately. 
We need this most certainly. These start- 
ling breaches of trust and multiplied in- 
stances of dishonesty in those of highest 
repute, declare how terribly we need it. 
But to fancy that it can serve as a sub- 
stitute for religion is like saying that those 
who cultivate fruit do not need to foster 
and develop any blossoms in their orchard. 
What would you think of the peach-grower 
who should believe he was going to have 
a fine peach crop in the entire absence of 
the spring blossoms, or of the orange cul- 
tivator who should pinch off every single 
orange-flower and leave all the foliage of 
his vineyards to the tender mercies of 
blight and devouring insect, so as more 
directly and quickly to get the ripe fruit? 
Just so foolish are they who expect that 
the noble tree of religion will ever bear 
ample crop of noble character when the 
fragrant blossoms of piety and the gracious 
buds of faith are persistently suppressed 
and discouraged. If we seek the source of 
ethics, or if we inquire whence comes its 
sanction and inspiration, in each case we 
ean only find it in that grander temple, 
the Eternal Law of God, to which morals 
are but the basement story. Basements 
are very important sub-structures to any 
lofty building. But the house or the tem- 
ple that is nothing hut basement is a tre- 
mendous failure. 

Or shall we deem our privileges of po- 
liticical liberty and freedom of thought 
enough? Whence historically was the 
origin of these, but in the great religious 
struggles of the Reformation ? The root 
of liberty is in the conviction that the only 
lawful master of a man is his Maker, that 
it is better to obey him than any human 
voice, and that, relying upon that Divine 
arm, the man who strikes for right is 
stronger than the world. 



And as it is the religious spirit which 
enables the citizen to contend as a patriot 
and die as a hero, so it is the religious 
spirit which must animate liberty to make 
it a blessing rather than a curse. For if 
liberty mean " that which the mob brawl 
for in their senseless mood," the revel of 
passion upon the prostrate body of princi- 
ple; if it to ean the orgy of the senses and 
the binding of the soul; if it mean- the 
loosing of appetite and greed, to eat and 
drink, to steal, to cheat, to satisfy lust, 
then liberty is a terror and a curse. To be 
the boon we fancy it, it must be the set- 
ting loose of the spirit by the confining of 
the animal; the deliverance of conscience 
and justice and truth to follow out their 
high instincts unimpeded; it must be, in 
short, religion itself, robed in civil dress 
and throned in palace and capitol. 

Or may we take culture in the place of 
religion and find in art and literature more 
profitable preachers than in the pulpit? 
Culture is useful in its place, but alas! 
how narrow is the circle in which it can 
play, how many the questions quite above 
its reach. What word can it speak to those 
who are racked on beds of pain, — those 
whose minds poverty has benighted, — 
those who, having failed in this present 
world struggle lie do wn in helpless despair. 
Christianity may have done far less than 
she has aspired to do; but this, at least, is 
her boast, that her consolations and her 
hopes are offered to all and are attainable 
by all,— no matter how ignorant nor how 
degraded. 

Finally, can science or modern knowl- 
edge fill the place of the church amongst 
us ? No. The business of science is an- 
alysis; the taking apart of wholes and 
finding their elements, the poring over 
details. " Her gaze is downward and spells 
creation backward." She expressly limits 
herself to the realm of material appear- 
ances, their existences and succession. 
Whenever by chance she grazes the hem 
of the spirit's garment, she folds her hands 
and with bowed head, says " That is be- 
yond my province; I venture not to enter 
there." Nevertheless that mysterious 
realm of the immaterial, that domain of 
spiritual being; those fascinating, ever re- 
newed dreams of humanity about a more 
glorious life, a diviner parentage than mi- 
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croscope or balance can ever assert, press 
on us and demand our solution. They will 
not be satisfied without some positive in- 
terpretation, some higher synthesis that 
shall compass the significance of this 
hieroglyphic universe, and pass above phe- 
nomena to the higher reality. Science, as 
I have said, does not even pretend to solve 
these problems. Let us offer her, then, 
some easier point on which to compete 
with religion if she can. How is it even 
with the practical ministering to life. Let 
science tell us frankly if with all the new 
inventions, it can make any more con- 
tented homes than I'eligion with her old- 
fashioned ministries. With all its im- 
proved methods and broader learning, can 
it turn out any braver hearts, can it in- 
spire humanity with higher aims and build 
up loftier manhood than this unpractical 
and visionary Gospel ? Ah! there are se- 
crets in human nature which Biology can- 
not explain. When a Huss, unshackled, 
stands without flinching at the burning 
stake, when martyr after martyr surren- 
der their dearest, surrender their own lives 
Id pitiless tortures rather than renounce 
their faith in Christ, there is a force here 
for which physics will never write the 
formula; there is a combination of ele- 
ments disclosed by such things, that chem- 
istry will seek in vain among its crucibles. 
Such is human nature's need of the 
Church, and the impossibility of filling its 
place by any other institution. It is not 
to be measured by current standards of 
vtility. It is of priceless value to the 
world. No progress of inventions, no pro- 
cess of the ages shall diminish its necessity. 
Doubtless it will alter, has already altered 
the fetnd of Church, the type of religious 
institution needed, that is always fluctuat- 
ing in conformity with the varying cir- 
#umstances of the times. If any church 
feels itself running as a sort of fifth wheel 
to the social coach,— be sure that it is a 
sign,— not that there is to-day no place for 
religious institutions, but that, in this 
case, religious institutions have failed to 
step forward into the larger and wider 
sphere that our modern society has for 
them. The cardinal principles of the Gos- 
pel, love to God and love to man, are 
capable of advancing just as fast as any 
healthy modem progress. Let our churches 



see to it that they do thus develop them- 
selves to meet the growing wants of hu- 
manity, and work out for it, by these new 
applications, the reforms and benefits 
which our society needs. These applica- 
tions will and must change constantly, 
with the incessant change of social condi- 
tions. But the Christian principles them- 
selves, love, godliness, filial devotion to the 
Father's will, these foundations are as un- 
changeable, as the axioms of geometry. 
Those who think that they have already 
travelled past them, are like the sailor who 
whirled about in a gale, fancied that he 
had passed the North Star and asked the 
captain for a new star to steer by. "We've 
sailed by that one." 

The Gospel principles are the pole-star 
of true religion. We may turn our back 
on them, to be sure; we may be whirled 
around by vanity and love of novelty, till 
we fancy that they have been left behind. 
But we can never really outsail them. 
Never can we substitute any wandering 
comet, however brilliant for their steady 
light, without grave danger to ourselves. 

' The mind which was in Christ Jesus, — 
the spirit, aim and central teaching of our 
Master, constitute an ideal and a law am- 
ply equal to all the needs and exigences of 
any modern life that is not a retrogression 
toward the animal plane. 



UNITY CHURCH, CHICAGO. 

The Chicago News of August 10th gave 
its readers an account of Unity Church 
and its history, with pictures of its two 
fine buildings (the " old Unity " burned in 
the great fire of 1871, and the ^' new Unity" 
built on the ruins of the old) and of three 
of its four pastors, viz., Mr. CoUyer, Mr. 
Miln, and Mr. Milsted. We give a con- 
densation of the article: 

Several members of the First Unitarian 
society who lived on the North Side 
wanted a church nearer to their homes; so 
one eveninff in May, 1857, Benjamin F. 
Adams, William M. Larrabee, Eli Bates, 
Nathan Mears, Gilbert Hubbard, Samuel 
S. Greeley, William H. Clark, Capt. Sam- 
uel Johnson, Benjamin F. James, Samuel 
C. Clark, Henry Tucker, George Watson, 
Augustus H. Burley, and Edward K. Rog- 
ers met in Mr. Larrabee's office to talk the 
matter over. As a result. Unity Church 
was organized, but not until the end of 
that year. 
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In 1859 a small church, costing $4,000, 
was built at the corner of Chicago avenue 
and Dearborn street, the society mean- 
while holding services on Sunday after- 
noons in the little Baptist church then 
standing at the corner of Ohio and Dear- 
bom streets, with the Rev. Robert CoUyer 
as the preacher. 

When the war broke out Mr. CoUyer 
threw an American flag over his pulpit 
and announced that the church was closed, 
and that he was going to the war, which 
promise he at once fulfilled. Many of the 
men of the congregation followed his lead 
and several of the women entered upon 
the noble work of the sanitary commission. 

In 1867 the society decided to build a 
stone church not to cost more than $60,000, 
at the corner of Walton place and Dear- 
born street, but two years later, when it 
was completed, it was found to have cost 
8210,000, including its furnishings. For 
tw9 years the society worshipped in this 
beautiful temple, and under the ministra- 
tions of Mr. CoUyer grew to be one of the 
most important church organizations in 
the west. But the great fire of 1871, 
which swept away so many of Chicago's 
beautiful churches, devoured this one. 

The members of the society suffered 
heavily. Of the 175 pew-holding families 
only nine escaped losses; indeed it was 
estimated that the aggregate losses of the 
congregation reached nearly $2,500,000. 

On the Sunday following the fire a few 
members of the congregation met with 
their pastor under the shadow of the 
charred walls and bravely resolved that 
the church should be rebuilt. So much 
attention had this society attracted 
throughout the country that Unitarians 
everywhere were glad to assist. The 
American Unitarian Association took up 
the task of raising money and in a short 
time succeeded in getting nearly $60,000 
from New England Unitarians alone. Be- 
sides this a Boston admirer paid Mr. CoU- 
yer's salary for a year. In 1873 the recon- 
structed edifice was dedicated. The cost 
of reconstruction was nearly $92,000. 

In 1879 Mr. CoUyer, after twenty years 
of service with Unity, resigned to go to 
New York. 

In the latter part of that year the last 
dollar of indebtedness was paid. 

In 1880 George C. Miln came from Brook- 
lyn and took charge of the Unity pulpit. 
In about a year Mr. Miln, having experi- 
enced a change of religious belief, ceased 
his connection with the church, and a lit- 
tle later appeared upon the stage as a tra- 
gedian. 

The Rev. George Batchelor succeeded 
Mr. Miln, but illness caused him to resign 
in 1885. 

The Rev. Thomas G. Milsted, the present 
pastor, came here from Taunton, Mass., 
about two years ago. His pastorate thus 



far has been an exceedingly prosperous 
one. 

The especial pride of Unity church is its 
Elm street mission— a $20,000 building lo- 
cated in that portion of Chicago, which at 
one time so richly deserved its name, 
"Little Hell." This buUding was erected 
with money left for the purpose by the 
late Eli Bates, and the good work that is 
being done under its roof makes it a noble 
monument to that good and benevolent 
man. An industrial school is maintained 
here, at which, under the direction of Mrs. 
Talcott, the matron, who is aided by such 
ladies from the church as Mrs. William 
Eliot Furness, Mrs. William C. Dow, 
Mrs. r. S. Howe, Mrs. F. S. Hey wood, and 
others, about one hundred and fifty little 
girls are taught to sew, to cook, and to do 
general house- work. Since it is by these 
means that many of these girls must 
earn their livelihood, the good that is 
being done here is easily seen. 

A day nursery is also maintained at this 
mission. Women compelled to go from 
home to earn their bread by sewing, wash- 
ing, etc., may leave their little children 
here, where they will be well cared for 
throughout the work-day. The number 
of babies thus cared for thQ past year has 
been, very large. 

In winter there is also an industrial 
school for boys, and the number of appU- 
cants has become so much greater than 
the number that can be accommodated, 
that it has been decided that the church 
must obtain quarters for an exclusively 
boys' school before another winter. 

Unity church is also connected with the 
Illinois Training School for Nurses, the 
Protective Agency for Women and ChU- 
dren, the Chicago Nursery and Half-Or- 
phan Asylum, the Flower Mission, and the 
Chicago Home for the Friendless, to all of 
which institutions it extends very consid- 
erable assistance. 

Within itself the church supports three 
sewing societies— one for married ladies, 
under the presidency of Mrs. W. H. Thomp- 
son; one for young ladies, under the pre- 
sidency of Miss Simonds, and one for 
misses. 

The Unity club, too, is one of the im- 
portant features of the church. It con- 
sists of most of the young people of the 
society, and is intended for literary, dra- 
matic, and social culture. This club has 
achieved considerable local fame by reason 
of some of its excellent dramatic perfor- 
mances. Several members of the well- 
known Chicago Histrionic Society are 
from Unity club. 

The Unity Sunday school, which is un- 
der the direction of the pastor, assisted by 
Mr. W. E. Furness, Mr. Andrew Crawford, 
and a large corps of teachers, gives relig- 
ious instruction to about one hundred and 
twenty-five children. 
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THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 

The soul of man as it awakes to new 
needs, and new powers, looks yearningly 
around on a contented world and feels it- 
self consumed by hunger and by loneli- 
ness. The food of earlier inspiration has 
been used until there is left only the husks 
of a former heroism, the letter that killeth 
and none of the spirit that giveth life. 
Bitterly the soul feels that the present con- 
solations and properties, and reasonings, 
though they be so critical as to deceive the 
very elect, do not minister to its newly 
aw^akened desires. Straightway it is mis- 
understood and complained of, that it can- 
not be contented with what the elders are 
contented with. "Our fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness. Art thou better than 
they ? We are Moses' disciples, but as for 
this fellow, we know not whence he is." 
Then the soul knowing that the new spirit 
of God is in itself, feels itself to be the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness of 
men's hearts and speaking to those who 
hearing do not understand. The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Kepent, for 
the Kingdom of God is at hand. Thereat 
are they amazed and question among them- 
selves. They answer and say to the soul 
of the new spirit: Our father is Abraham; 
we have all the tradition of the chosen 
people; ours is the pomp of learning; ours 
is the moral law; we make broad the phy- 
lacteries of our dissent; we tithe mint, and 
anise, and cummin. But the soul that 
asks for the weightier matters of worship, 
and devoutness, and yearning for oneness 
with God, pours itself out in a flood of re- 
buke at the worldliness, the self-suffi- 
ciency, the barrenness of heart. Repent, 
repent for the Kingdon ot Heaven is at 
hand. And think not to say within your- 
selves: We have Abraham to our father, 
for I say unto you that God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham, 
Abraham, father of the nations that wait 
on God. 

The ax is laid at the root of the tree. 
Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire. 
The soul that is a hungered for the bread 
of life, is not being fed by our church. It 
asks for the bread that cometh down from 
heaven. It is given the stone of disputa- 



tion, the egotism of * what we stand for,' 
our interpretation. It asks for an e^g, and 
the scorpion of doubt and suggestions of 
disbelief are offered. It is starving for 
faith in God, and the serpent tempting 
says: have faith in yourself. In place of 
the divinity of the Christ-life is but the 
divinity of motherwit and her inventions. 
In place of the immortality of the soul, is 
but the immortality of the race— for a 
season. But the soul is wounded to be put 
off with these. It is conscious of immortal 
tissue. It knows that by right of nature, 
there belongs to it more than foolish ques- 
tionings and genealogies, strifes and fight- 
ings about the law— the man Paul said in 
the first ages, they are unprofitable and 
vain— but there belong to it by birthright, 
the clear sense of God and the assurance 
of eternity. My house shall be called a 
house of prayer. What have you made of 
it, a lyceum ? In a voice at which ttie 
earth itself may tremble, crying: Repent, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, 
the soul is coming to claim its own. 

The bread of life that is offered to faint- 
ing and sinning humanity is unable to sus- 
tain life. It is intellect that is carried 
away by the conceit of its own interests. 
It is intellect that has not been consecrated, 
purified of all that is chiefly learning, that 
has not been transfigured till its vision is 
employed about heavenly things. Our 
sermons are not too full of ideas, but too 
full of ideas of the text-book, the lecture 
room; of the ideas of religious contro- 
versy; of the ideas of material sciences; 
too full, also, of the bravado, miscalled 
heroism, of self-reliance. They are too 
empty of the insight into God's ways, of 
the ideas of the horror at sin, of the ideas 
of the Bible, which in all ages entering 
into holy souls, make them friends of 
God and prophets. Our ministers miss 
their opportunity. They are teaching the 
formulas of science and biblical debate; 
they fail to teach the mystery of godliness. 
Their charge is couched in the language of 
ethical and religious science, and not in 
the language of devotion and piety. It is 
the speech of the schools, and not of the 
Bibles. They betray familiarity with the 
arts and discoveries of men; they betray 
ignorance of the truth of God. They 
[breathe a pride of information, a habit of 
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writing; they are without the great yearn- 
ing for God and the habit of prayer. They 
strive to save men's souls by the doctrines 
of evolution, while the soul can only be 
saved by the doctrine of eternal life. "This 
is life eternal to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent." 

The soul of humanity is a voice crying 
in the wilderness, because in justifying the 
faith in God and immortality and the 
soul's communion in prayer, we use not 
the souFs vision but the mechanical de- 
vices of proof. It is an attempt to manu- 
facture divine truth, whereas God has al- 
ways revealed it. Putting two and two 
together, it is hoped God will result. Re- 
porting the superstitions of savages, on 
the whole, we may believe ourselves im- 
mortal. Bleaching our prayers till there 
is left nothing we are not sure of accom- 
plishing ourselves, we may trust that God 
will answer our petitions. Repent, re- 
pent, says the voice of the God-smitten 
soul. Go not to the way of reason or de- 
bate, shun the doubtful genealogies of 
savages, the vain babblings of the unin- 
spired. The heart's thirst is not so allayed. 
Hereby we show we do not believe. The 
things that are seen are temporal, but the 
unseen things eternal. The eternal only 
can be pledged for the eternal. Go to the 
soul of the most inspired. If Jesus taught 
God and immortality and prayer, how can 
lesser souls dare to contradict ? If he that 
was in the bosom of the Father, spoke the 
word, who shall gainsay it ? 

Then the voice cries: Do not preach to 
us character, but the will of God by which 
we may attain it. Character comes irre- 
sistibly to mean our character, and be- 
comes the center of attention. But our 
neighbor's good ought to be in that cen- 
ter. It has been a schooling in selfishness, 
defeating its own end. Nor are we so 
consumed by the good of character, but 
thereby we cover our distrust of religion. 
We have not urged humanity because it 
was a glowing presence in our hearts, but 
because we were unable to urge God, 
not knowing that only because of God is 
humanity. Prepare a changed set of ideas. 
Take from the lips the words freedom, 
fellowship, character, independence, mor- 
ality, and put there God, worship, faith, 



hope, life eternal, self-renunciation. Cease 
to commend each man as fit to determine 
his own faith, and his pride at accepting 
no belief at the authority of another. This 
has begotten pride, indolence, and hard- 
ness of heart. Jesus sets the limit for 
men's belief. Jesus has every right to 
dictate belief to you until your insight 
equal his. The soul is a tungered for de- 
voutness in the church service, and that 
the ideal of devoutness should prevail. 
"Away with forms," cried the iron-moul- 
der, and thereby lets the molten fire grow 
cold and rigid on the natural soil. The 
choice is always between forms of com- 
mon devoutness and humility, and forms 
of individual pride and rebellion. The 
soul feels itself in a wilderness of formal- 
ity more grievous because so petty and 
personal, so rife with the single will, so 
barren of the general will. It asks for an 
ideal of a service where protestation, where 
disapproval of some other system shall not 
govern. It asks for the prayers of the 
ages, on which God has sent down the dew 
of his blessing; forms inspired by ages of 
faith, and old as the everlasting hills; 
words of praise and prayer that carry with 
them an atmosphere of the same eternity 
that their meaning strives to express. 

The old Frank leader of a mighty people, 
knelt at the baptismal font. "Bow thy 
neck," cried the bishop. "Burn what 
thou hast adored, and adore what thou 
hast burned." So cries the voice of the 
soul of the prophetic church. Burn what 
thou hast adored, and adore what thou 
hast burned. Burn the habit of material 
science, of worldly letters, and adore ar- 
dent piety and devotion. Burn the pride 
of proving everything for yourself, and 
adore the despised satisfaction of taking 
truth from the Christ life. " This is my 
body that is broken for you." Burn the 
irreligious fondness for the world and hu- 
manity, so cloaking the hoUowness of the 
heart's belief, and adore God, who is re- 
vealing the world, and leading on the na- 
tions. Burn the idols of separateness, of 
formlessness, of being sufficient unto your- 
selves, the vanity of reason, the pomp of 
disputation, the half-pride, at disbelief. 
Adore Jesus, the word of God made flesh, 
adore the spirit of common prayer, adore 
piety, adore forms of consecration, adore 
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God that worketh in us both to will and to 
do. The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Kepent, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand. * * 



THE NEW BIRTH. 

When, above a clouded life 
Suddenly the skies are riven, 
When, instead of care and strife, 
Hope, immortal hope is given, 
Light transcending that of day 
Wakes the mind and floods the way. 

By that glowing light is read 
Scripture written in the heart; 
Hid before by sin and dread, 
Now prophetic letters start, 
" God is love ! Behold the road !" 
He who loves is born of God. 

Earth no more a vale of tears, — 
Gateway of a path divine 
Lit by Providence appears,— 
God and life in Him are mine! . 
Gladly by this life we live. 
Gladly' of this life we give. 

S. G. S. 



THE WAY OF THE LORD. 

Thy way, O God, is in the sea, said the 
Psalmist. Yet he could have been ac- 
quainted only with inland seas. These, 
too, sailed small craft. Had he lived in 
our day and made a passage in a great 
steamer from Boston to Liverpool or from 
San Francisco to Singapore, a scene how 
much grander would have met his eyes! 
The impression would have been corres- 
pondingly deeper. Since the olden time of 
David how immensely the deep has spread 
out before the navigator! To what an 
unlimited extent the universe has widened 
and become intensified to the researches of 
science, giving increased largeness and in- 
spiration to religion! Such being the case, 
how much more should the modern mind 
be stirred with devout feelings towards 
your God and mine! 

The ways of the Lord are deep down below 
our comprehension— far back and far for- 
ward in time beyond our reach. Some are 
in advance and all along must be there in 
the depths and in the heights, in the awful 
past and the inconceivable future. Man 
cannot be there, first: yet the fortunes of 
man are in those wonderful infinitudes. 
The Almighty must be there to see to the 
concerns that throb with eternal purpose 
and goodness. Nothing in his course takes 
a crooked turn, is experimental, uncer- 
tain. The end, if there were any end, is 
known from the beginning, if there were 
such a point. His is the way of the ex- 
actest wisdom in which to lead his chll- 
• dren and the divinest love to warm the 
heart in this stage of our advance and 
the next. 



In traveling forward to this day through 
the last thirty, fifty, seventy-five years, by 
what road have you come? Not by one 
of your own marking out. You can, amid 
the vicissitudes of life, only take the next 
step with the aim to set the foot down in 
the right place. We are entering the rer 
gion of unnumbered years— God's years, 
not ours yet. What do we know qf the 
ground between this and the gate, of the 
passage through, and of the country be- 
yond the gate f It is the good God's hid- 
den way that he keeps for all. The birds 
fly hence when the days shorten. What 
path do they take ? When the feathered 
choir have all summer long sung their lit- 
tle compositions of the Lord's composing, 
and the fields begin to lose warmth and 
charm, the great Author of song conducts 
his tender singers south by his great mi- 
gration route to milder airs. 

The way of the Lord for the benefit of 
all that live is everywhere. It is in the 
life of the individual; it is in the life of 
the nation. It is in the skies, that confu- 
sion may not be there and consequent ruin 
to our home here. When the worlds above 
us were all equipped for motion, the grand- 
est in the universe, where should they 
move? Not anywhere, everywhere, but 
just to a hair's breadth in the cnrbits the 
divine hand had marked out for them. 
The presence of God, yours and mine, is 
in the avenues of the celestial heights; he 
makes for himself, too, avenues in the 
dark depths of the ocean, so that creation 
and native life are there, and when sailing 
is dreadful and the offspring of his love 
go down in disaster and death beneath the 
storm -tossed billows, his everlasting arms 
are underneath them the same as if they 
breathed their last upon a downy bed. 

W. M. BiCKNELL. 



THE GREAT MYSTERY. 

Life and its meaning, death and its se- 
quence, are to me a profound mystery, im- 
penetrable and fearful. I live, I know 
not why or wherefore; I see others die, 
and shall one day die myself, but all beyond 
is darkness, stillness and impenetrability. 
The questions of what, or whence, or why, 
seem to me as unanswerable now as when 
the morning stars sang their primal song. 

The hints we have of a purpose, a design, 
a lawgiver, a never-sated longing, are but 
catch-words to a deep enigma whose true 
meaning and answer can never be surely 
guessed until the next issue of that mystic 
Review whose publisher is Death and whose 
editor is the Author of all things. Then, 
oh! then shall we know the riddle? Shall 
we be able to solve the problem ? 
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I wait here. Do my silent loved ones 
wait there,— where ? Shall I know and love 
them there,— where ? 

A. p. BARTON. 

Kansas City, Mo. 



Eeligion*s Key to the Mystery. 

[To such deep and agonizing cries of the soul as 
are expressed above (and what soul has not uttered 
them?) we believe the most rational as well as the 
most satisfactory answer that ever has been or ever 
can be given, is that of Religion .—Eds. Un.] 

**Now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face. Kow 1 know in part; 
but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.*' 

"Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the inadow of death, I willfear no evil, 
for thou art with me;— thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me." 

*^ Within the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings: 
I l^now that God is good. 

I long for household voices gone. 
For vanished smiles I long; 

But God hath led my dear ones on. 
And he can do no wrong. 

I know not where his islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care." « 



THE NEW MEANING OF PRAYER. 

[A correspondent sends us the following, which 
is from a sermon preached in Melbourne, Australia, 



by Rev. Charles strong, now independent, but for 
merly patStor of the leading Presbyterian church of 
that city.] 

In place of the old thought about prayer 
a new and better is coming. Let us see 
what it is. 

The new prayer must differ from the old 
to some extent in its form. Experience 
teaches that it is not in accordance with 
God's order that rain should fall or that 
the sun should shine at our bidding. A 
pious man will cease to ask, like a spoiled 
child, that it should be otherwise. A plague 
broke out in olden times, the pious fell on 
their knees, and we do not blame them. 
But piety now will not show itself in fast- 
ing. The will of God is read in such cala- 
mities, and the pious seek to remove the 
causes, arising sometimes from ignorance, 
selfishness, greed, neglect of laws, which 
bring pestilence, war, or famine. Pious 
people have ceased crying to God for many 
things, because knowledge and thought 



have led them to believe that the granting 
of them would be inconsistent with the 
larger aims of Providence, and the inter- 
ests of that humanity of which individu- 
als are but members. "Why criest thou 
unto Me ? " we read of Jehovah saying to 
Moses, " Speak to the people that they go 
forward." We do not expect that miracles 
are to be wrought for us. We would grow 
lazy and listless if we did. No one expects 
that prayer will make up for the bad foun- 
dations of a house, or the leakage in a 
ship, or a bad drain, the handiwork of a 
scamping builder or a greedy landlord. 
The house will fall, the ship will sink, and 
the pestilence will creep into our cities, 
cry to God as we may. " Work out your 
own salvation " is the modern motto, there- 
fore. The modern prayer thus takes often 
the form of work, effort, both for ourselves 
and for others. Instead of repeating pray- 
ers, we go out in God's name to do our duty, 
to lay the axe at the foot of the tree of 
evil, to kill the germs of moral and physi- 
cal disease. 

And so there is no need of prayers any 
more? you will ask. It does not follow. 
We need strength of heart and soul for the 
effort, the work, the battle. Where shall 
we find that strength but in God, and. what 
is the lifting up of the soul to God as our 
refuge and strength, even though no word 
comes to the lips, but the deepest prayer ? 
Prayer is not necessarily words, any more 
than it is necessarily a posture, but it is an 
attitude of the soul, the communion of the 
human spirit with the Divine. And such 
uplif tings of the soul must come naturally 
at times to the religious man and bring 
him strength. 

"In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust. I 
am continually with Thee. Father, Thy 
will be done." Is this not prayer welling 
up out of the heart and soul of those that 
feel that they are fellow-labourers with 
God? Would not such a prayer, rising 
from a man's soul every morning, be the 
strength of his heart, though the words 
are simple and few? Thus the form of 
modern prayer is likely to be different from 
earlier prayer, passing more into active 
effort of head and hand, avoiding vain 
repetitions and much speaking, laying lit- 
tle emphasis on attitude, or words or place, 
and, it may be, having comparatively few 
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direct requests to make, save that man's 
will and God's may be blended in one, and 
the desire of the individual harmonize 
with the perfection of the whole. Its form 
is moulded by its spirit. And its spirit — 
what is that? The will of God, the will of 
the Father, the will of reason and love, be 
done; the kingdom of light and truth come; 
the true destiny of man be fulfilled I Such 
is the sum and substance of Christian 
prayer— a prayer breathed not by fearful 
slaves or sycophantic courtiers, but by sons 
and daughters, by souls that trust— trust 
in the Eternal as eternal reason, trutlr, and 
love, in all, and through all and above all. 

The spirit of Christian prayer must of 
necessity be less individualistic and selfish 
than the prayers of olden times. " Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God," cried Jesus. 
"Our Father," he is said to have taught his 
disciples first and foremost to pray, " Thy 
kingdom come.'* The Christian prayer 
springs out of trust as of friends, trust that 
the world rests in God, that things are or- 
dered well, and that the chief aim of man 
is not to change God's will, but to become 
one with it, and make it man's. This is 
the undertone, the melody, the theme run- 
ning through all its variations— trust, con- 
fidence, self- surrender, "Thy kingdom 
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come. 

Then, I hear someone say, what use is 
there in praying ? None, in the commer- 
cial sense of the word " use." It will not 
make your bank account larger, here or 
hereafter, nor raise the market, nor ripen 
the crops, nor cause the sun and moon to 
stand still till you have your desire. But 
truthful, unselfish prayer will make the 
soul richer, and the heart braver, and the 
hand quicker unto good. It will make the 
life more elevated, and the spirit calmer, 
and the horizon of your world wider than 
petty self or the interests of the passing 
hour. Perhaps to some this seems small 
gain ; but to those who really seek a God 
on whom to rest, and in whom to put their 
trust, to those wlio seek not themselves, 
but the kingdom of God and man, this 
must be to receive an " unspeakable gift." 



Says John Page Hopps: " If we knew all 
the history of some people's angles they 
would be unspeakably lovely." 



PREDESTINATION, OLD AND NEW. 
CALVIN'S VIETV. 

All are not created in an equal condi- 
tion, but to some eternal life, to others 
eternal damnation, is foreordained. 

Calvin, Hi, xxi, 5. 

Whom, therefore, He has created for 

the abuse of life and the end of death, that 

they might be the organs of his wrath and 

example of his severity, in order that they 

may ceme to their own end, he sometimes* 

deprives of the power to hear his word; 

sometimes by the preaching of it further 

blinds and stupefies. 

Calvin, ill, xxiv, 12. 

Lo! He directs to them his voice; but it 
is that they may become more deaf; he 
kindles a light, but it is that they may be 
rendered more blind; he proffers instruc- 
tion, but it is that they may become more 
besotted; he presents the remedy, but It is 
that they mdy not be healed. 

Calvin: InstitiUio, iii, xxiv, la. 
DR. SAMUEL HOPKINS' VIEW. 

God has revealed it to be his will to 
punish some of mankind forever. You 
know not but you are one of them. 
Whether you shall be saved or damned 
depends entirely on his will. And sup- 
posing he sees it most for his glory and 
the general good that you should be 
damned, it is certainly his will that you 
should be damned. On this supposition, 
then, you ought to be willing to be damned, 
for not to be willing to be damned in this 
case is opposing God's will. 

Works, vol. Hi, p 148. 

TEACHING OF THE WESTMINSTER CON- 
FESSION. 

By the decrees of God, for the manifes- 
tation of His glory, some men and angels 
are predestined to everlasting life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death. 

Chap. II, Sec. 3. 

Others, not elected, cannot be saved: 
much less can men, not professing the 
Christian religion, be saved in any other 
way whatsoever, be they never so diligent 
to frame their lives according to the light 
of naturiB,and the law of that religion they 
do profess; and to assert and maintain 
that they may is very pernicious and to be 
detested. 

CJiap. X, Sec. 4. 

THE WAY A NEW ENGLAND PREACHER 

PUTS IT. 

We find in an eastern paper a letter from 
a man who had just been listening to a 
sermon from an orthodox preacher in a 
country place near by his home. The ser- 
mon was on the subject of election and 
predestination, and thinking it interesting 
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he reports it. Among other things the 
preacher said: 

**Here are a dozen men. God sends 
eleven of them to hell; one of them he 
elects and takes to glory. There are another 
dozen. Of them he elects eleven and takes 
them to heaven, and sends one to hell. 
What does this show? That God is un- 
just? He cannot be. He would not be, 
even if he consigned every son of Adam to 
everlasting woe; for hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honor, and another 
unto dishonor ? My friends, it exhibits the 
glorious truth of the sovereign majesty of 
God; therefore, let His elect saints rejoice. 
It may be asked, Are truth, honesty, jus- 
tice, mercy, purity, love, charity, of no 
avail? Yes, they are of avail, but only 
for this world. Here, verily, they have 
their reward. But let no man place his 
trust on such things for salvation, for he 
that does so is relying on the soul-destroy- 
ing hallucination of human merits." 

These utterances of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! 

PREDESTINATION ILLUSTRATED IN A MAN- 
NER UNEXPECTEDLY REALISTIC. 

Says a writer in the Little Rock (Arkan- 
sas) Gazette : An old-time Baptist preacher 
of this city, who has retired from active 
Gospel dealing, but who still keeps a firm 
eye on the faith, has just had a little ex- 
perience with a colored nian that causes 
him to think very seriously. Meeting the 
colored man the preacher said: " Dave, if 
you don't bring that saddle home I'll have 
you put in jail." 

*' What saddle is yer 'f urren ter ?" 

** The one you stole from me." 

*' Parson, 'fore de Lord, I neber stole yer 
saddle." 

"Yes, you did. I saw you when you 
took it off of the yard fence. I believe I'll 
have you arrested anyway." 

" Look heah, parson, you'se a Old Bap- 
tis', isn't yer ?" 

" Yes, and I'll have you sent to the peni- 
tentiary." 

" Well, so is I, an' now ketch de p'ints ez 
I gin 'em to yer. Dar is jes so many saddles 
in dis worl' what is ter be stole, an* dar's 
jes so many men what is ter steal dese 
' saddles. Dis is predespernation. Now if 
yer saddle happens ter be one ob de pre- 
disposed saddles, an' I happens ter be one 
ob de predisposed men, kin I he'p hit? 
Dar was Judus, fer instance. He couldn't 
he'p 'trayin' de Saviour, case de Saviour 
said, * Judus, sop in dis dish an' go an' 'tray 
me.' Hit wa'n't Judus fault, case he was 
one ob de predisposed, so 'tended frum de 
foundation ob der worl'." 

"I don't want a religious discussion, 
Dave. It isn't the saddle now that I care 
so much about. It is that you told me a 
lie in saying that you didn't steal it." 



" Well, den, parson, 'spose I takes back 
de lie an' keeps de saddle ?" 

•*A lie once told always stands. You 
have lied to me, you scoundrel, and I be- 
lieve it is my duty to have you arrested." 

" Parson, dar's jes a certain amount ob 
lies ter be tole in dis worl', an' ef I is one 
ob de men what is predisposed ter tell one 
ob dese lies hits not my fault, an' I kan't 
he'p hit." 

" You go on now and get that saddle or 
I'll swear out a warrant for your arrest." 

" I'll do de bes' I kin, parson, but dar's 
jes a certain amount ob stole saddles ter 
be returned in dis worl'. If I's one ob de 
predisposed men, an' I b'lieves I is, you'll 
fine yer saddle hangin' on de yard fence 
'bout sundown dis evenin'." 

A RAr OF LIGHT FROM A REVIVALIST. 

A speaker at a recent revival meeting 
being asked a question about -election and 
predestination, replied as follows: "Oh, I 
can explain that. I elected my wife four 
years before she elected me, and all those 
four years I was mightly concerned to get 
her to elect me, and finally she did. Just 
so God from all eternity elected his people, 
but they must now elect God; and that is 
the reason we hold this meeting." 

THE LARGER THOUGHT. 

The best minds of our day are coming to 
look at the subject of predestination some- 
what in this way: God's sovereignty! 
Man's free vf WW— both are facts. How the 
two harmonize our finite minds may not 
be able more than very imperfectly to see. 
The Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
contained a great truth. The fault of Cal- 
vinism was that it stated this doctrine in 
an extreme and unwarranted form, and 
drew from it unwarrantable logical infer- 
ences. Calvinism made the mistake of 
riding the logical faculty in man rough- 
shod over every other part of his nature, 
trampling down justice, pity, freedom, 
love. It stopped short of that largeness 
of view, coming to our age, which sees 
that justice becomes perfect only in love, 
and freedom in law. Socrates was the 
freest man in Greece, because he more than 
any other felt that he must not, and there- 
fore could not, disobey the behests of his 
best self, which he was wise enough to 
recognize as the commands of God. Thus 
moral necessity and the truest freedom 
are the same. The reason of this is, that 
the universe is not a mechanism but a di- 
vine life. 



( 



UNITARIAN INFIDELITY. 

To be untrue to conviction is the worst 
infidelity. There is some of it in the west. 
Persons who have been active Unitarians 
in the East, attend, and sometimes join, 
other churches on coming West— the more 
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readily to gain a foothold in society. The 
West is liberal in opinion and still more 
liberal in spirit, but it is unorganized. 
Where there is a church it is somewhat 
humble. "Society" is not humble. The 
Episcopal is usually the church chosen in 
the departures mentioned. It is consid- 
ered a fashionable church. 

Now, Unitarians ought to exercise some 
conscience in this matter. They have no 
right to conceal the light they have. It is 
a species of hypocrisy for which they 
should feel keenly answerable. Besides, 
this infidelity is not good judgment. Do 
they not see the day of reason dawning, its 
light setting on fire the spires of all 
churches? 

And Unitarian ministers in this new 
country should vigorously press these 
points. Our ministers are too likely to 
consent to take a back seat, and depend on 
the slow processes usual with us. We 
need evangelists. The people need con- 
verting. " Convert*' is a good word. It 
should mean more with us than with 
others. We must be more aggressive. Our 
literature is working like the divine leaven. 
We need to add to it positive and warm 
preaching. Are there not positive things 
enough in our faith to set a community 
thinking? Is not "pure Christianity" 
vigorous enough to wake people up ? 

My excellent brother, the pastor of the 
Unitarian church here, was left out of the 
Monday ministerial meeting. Cause: the 
year before, while he was a member, was 
too warm for orthodoxy—hyper-orthodoxy. 
Result: several ministers in evangelical 
churches have never attended the meetings 
since my brother's exclusion. Yes, a 
change is coming over the spirit of re- 
ligion's dream. And in this new country 
is where it will tell the most rapidly. And 
this very spirit should make us brave to 
press our lofty claims. 

W. W. Fellows. 

Denver, Col., .July, 1887. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIAN- 
ISM. 
Statement by Rev. J. B. Harrison. 

The faith that compels my acceptance is 
this: 

1st. One God, the Father,— Cause, past, 
present, and future, supreme, perfect. 
" Thou Shalt have no other gods.*' 

2d. One system, — the universe; perfect 
means to perfect ends. Sin, with retribu- 
tion its consequence,— terrible facts, but 
no exception. " The wrath of man shall 
praise thee."— **If I make my bed in hell, 
behold! Thou art there." 

3d. One brotherhood,— the whole human 
family; "heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ." — " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself."—" Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor," 



4th. One destiny,— universal human con- 
version and progress: Knowledge, Disci- 
pline, humble, faithful Self-culture, the 
means under God; Christ and the Bible as 
helpers; Christ's spirit, the test; his life, 
the example; reason, the interpreter. Christ 
came expressly to seek and save that which 
was lost. No wise earthly parent will 
hopelessly reject or doom any child of his. 
There is no enemy but sin, — our own evil- 
doing. God supreme, always helpful; and 
Humanity, needy, but inviolable. Let tjs 

OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 



EMERSON FOR CLUB WORK. 

The following is the programme pre- 
pared last year for the Emerson Club, in 
connection with Heber Newton's church 
in New York. It will be suggestive to 
our literary clubs and classes in making 
out their programmes for the coming 
winter. 

1. Essays— Nature. VoL I. pages 8 to 30 inclusive. 

(Being) Nature, ComynoaUy and Beauty. 

Poems— Ham ATREYA, ( iPrnP/rumi 

Ode TO Beauty, f ^w^«o?i. 

2. Essays- Nature. Vol. I, pages 31 to 51 inclu- 

sive. 

(Being) Language and Discipline. 
Poems to he supplied. 

3. Essays— Nature. Vol. I, pages 52 to 69 inclu- 

sive. 

(Being) Idealism and Spirit. 
Poem to be supplied. 

4. Essays— Nature. Vol. I, pages 70 to 80 inclu- 

sive. 

(Being) Prospects. 
Poems— The nautilus, by O. W. Holmes. 
Man, by George Herbert. 

5. Poems— Wood Notes, by Emerson. 

* Also Selections from Dr. Newton's 
** Sermon on Emerson." 

6. Essays— Greatness. Vol. 8, pages 285 to 303 

inclusive. 

Poems— The Fable. 

7. Essays— Clubs. Vol. 7, pages 213 to 236 inclu- 

sive. 
Poems— Selections from Cowper's *' Conversa- 
tion." 

8. Essays— Quotation and Originality. 

Vol. 8. pages 169 to 194 inclusive. 

9. Quotations and Originality— By Members 

of the Club. 

10. Essays- Social Aims. Vol. 8, pages 79 to 105 

inclusive. 
No Poem. 

11. Essays— Society and Solitude. Vol. 7, pages 

9 to 20 Inclusive. 
Poem— The Titmouse, by Emersfm. 

12. Essays— Character. Vol. l, pages 87 to 100- 

Inclusive. 
Poem to be Supplied. 

13. Essays -Character. Vol. 3, pages loi to 113 

inclusive. 
Poem— The Nobly "Born.— In " Parnassus," 
page 518. 

14. Essays— Self-Reliance. Vol. 2, pages 45 to 87. 
No Poem, 

In connection with the essays and poetry 
members of the club are recommended 
to read from Holmes's " Life of Emerson," 
the "Correspondence between Emerson 
and Carlyle," " The Genitis and Character 
of Emerson," (the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy Essays), Cooke's "Life, Writings 
and Philosophy of Emerson," and any 
other essays or papers accessible. 
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THE ANN ARBOR UNITY CLUB. 

We have been so much interested by the 
account of the Spring Garden Unity Club 
that we thought that we in turn might 
interest others by a short description of 
our Unity Club work in Ann Arbor. 

The season of 188^-7 began October 18 
with a social. According to the program, 
"The season comprises fifteen evenings, 
partly literary and musical and partly 
social, three evenings wholly social, one 
devoted to a War Song Concert, two to 
War Keminiscences, and one to a Wash- 
ington's Birthday Entertainment." 

The meetings are held on Monday even- 
ings of each week. Small admission fees 
of ten cents for literary evenings, fifteen 
cents for socials, and twenty-five cents for 
special entertainments, are charged. From 
this source the club cleared last year above 
all expenses (which were considerable) 
about sixty-five dollars, fifty of which was 
divided as a gift to two students, one in 
Ann Arbor and one in Meadville; ten was 
paid for church repairs, and the remaining 
five was used in the rental of a " Unity 
Club pew," for the use of members of the 
club and their friends. 

The program is arranged and printed 
at the beginning of the year. Such a 
course necessitates a great deal of work 
on the part of the program committee, but 
it is of advantage in many ways. The 
preparation of all the program at once 
makes possible a greater unity of struc- 
ture. It is the custom here to combine 
several more or less continuous lines of 
study and entertainment. Of these I will 
speak again later. 

Two papers, from twenty to thirty min- 
utes in length, are usually presented the 
same evening. These are preceded and 
followed with music, recitations, etc., and 
the evening closes with a "social half 
hour." 

We aim in laying out the season's work to 
invite first all available persons in our own 
church and congregation to take parts. We 
draw largely, too, from the professors and 
students of the University and the School 
of Music, without reference to church 
lines. Many of them have had unique 
vacation experiences, perhaps. Last year 
we had of this sort, "A Geologist's Sum- 
mer Trip in the Northwest," by Professor 
Alexander Winchell; "An Account of the 
Prize Yacht Race in New York Harbor," 
by Charles S. Ashley; and "Canoeing Expe- 
riences in British Columbia," by Professor 
P. R. B. de Pont. 

Another group of subjects was what 
might be called Questions of the Time. 
One evening was devoted to Henry George, 
one to the Indian Question as suggested 
by Helen Hunt Jackson's "A Century of 
Dishonor," one to "Mind Reading and 
Mind Cure," and one to " Monopolies." 

An unfailing source of pleasure is the 



study of authors. Last year we had pa- 
pers on Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson, Jean Ingelow, and Rob- 
ert Browning. One of the most delightful 
of these evenings was the Jean Ingelow 
evening. After an able paper on the 
author, the Songs of Seven were recited, 
with illustrative tableaux. • 

Then there were the musical evenings. 
Of these we had two last year, one miscel- 
laneous in character, the other decidedly 
novel, consisting of " The World's Cradle 
Songs," sung by mothers in their native 
tongue and costume. A third entertain- 
ment, also musical, but rather coming 
under the head of the now popular war 
reminiscences, was the "War Song Con- 
cert." 

Then there was a variety of matter com- 
bined with these more or less well defined 
groups. " Mignonnette," a comedy drama, 
by Professor A. Hennequin, was read by 
its author. There were two scientific 
talks by Professors Pettee and Langley, a 
"Story," and an evening of "Pioneer 
Reminiscences." One of the finest things 
of the year was the dramatization and 
presentation in pantomine of the old Eng- 
lish ballad, " The Blind Beggar of Beth- 
nal Green." 

We repeat the question asked in the last 
number: Why not devote a comer in the 
Unitakian to the interest of the Unity 
Clubs ? It certainly would be a source of 
common profit and pleasure. i. a. m. 

[What Club will send us an account of 
its work for the October Unitarian ? — 
Ed. Un.] 

A UNIQUE WORK AMONG THE 

BOYS. 

Rev. W. R. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
was drafted from the ranks of the clergy 
many years ago by the fascinations of a 
business career. But business has never 
had suflScient fascinationto make him for- 
get the work for his fellow human beings 
which it is possible for every business man 
to do. Among other things he has striven 
to lead the boys of his city to good habits 
of thought and conduct. He has been 
their friend in work, in study, in play. A 
few years since he made at his home in 
Mt. Pleasant, a small lake for boating and 
bathing. From a large boulder, found in 
excavating, the lake soon received the 
name of Boulder Lake. Of course a sheet 
of water was a great attraction to the boys 
of a prairie town. In order that they 
might have the full pleasure and benefit 
of the lake, Mr. Cole organized them into 
the "Boulder Lake Club," with the privi- 
lege of visiting the place at stated times 
for boating or bathing. In joining this 
club every boy pledged himself to refrain 
from the use of intoxicants, tobacco, and 
profane and obscene language, and so the 
club became a most healthful moral power, 
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as well as a help to recreation and physical 
development. For several years more than 
a hundred of the city boys have joined the 
club each summer and have enjoyed the 
advantages of Boulder Lake. The lake 
has been arranged with deep portions for 
experienced swimmers and shallow parts 
for those just learning. Moreover, an at- 
tendant has always been present to assist in 
case of need. It was thought no accident 
could occur. But recently some eager boys 
come one afternoon before the appointed 
hour. One of them was a new member 
who did not know well the parts of the 
lake. He could not swim. He got into 
deep water and was drowned, his merry 
companions being unconscious of the sad 
fact until, when they came to dress, there 
was no happy claimant for one pile of 
clothes. The body was soon recovered. 
No efforts could call back the life. On a 
beautiful summer day the Boulder Lakers, 
and the other sorrowing friends, gave the 
l^ody to Mother Earth. The accident 
brings deep sorrow to the home of the boy. 
It brings sorrow hardly less deep to Mr. 
Cole and his family. It is a grievous blow 
to an otherwise successful experiment in 
helping the boj^s by surrounding their 
sports with pure influences. • o. o. 



A UNITARIAN ACADEMY FOR IOWA. 

At the spring meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association the question of buying 
the property formerly owned by Hum- 
boldt College, and establishing there an 
Academy for boys and girls, came up for 
consideration. It was voted that in the 
opinion of the association this work would 
be of great value to education and to Uni- 
tarianism. A committee was appointed to 
procure the money and to buy the proper- 
ty. The property is now owned by three 
gentlemen, whP live ih New Bedford, 
Mass. They loaned to the college corpora- 
tion a number of years ago $15,000 on in- 
terest. Various causes made it impossible 
to continue the school, and impossible to 
pay even the interest of their debt, hence 
those who had loaned the money were led 
to foreclose the mortgage, and for a num- 
ber of years they have held the property. 
Their claim now amounts to over $30,000. 
They will sell the property to the Iowa 
Association for $10,000. The property con- 
sists of 80 acres of most beautiful land ad- 
jacent to the city of Humboldt, on which 
there is a well-built building of cut stone, 
48 by 72 feet, three stories with a base- 
ment. The Iowa Association asks the 
fenerous cooperation of all in this work, 
'ersons willing to contribute to the fund 
are requested to address G. L. Tremain, 
Humboldt, Iowa, or Rev. O. Clute, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Already good progress has 
been made in securing the $10,0(X). About 
$3,000 were pledged in the west. Mr. Clute 



is now in New England, where he meets 
with encouraging success. Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Hale, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
Rev. James De Normandie, and others 
strongly endorse the work. 



ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

The total amount collected for the Lon- 
don hospitals on ** Hospital Sunday " was 
$200,000, which, less about $8,000 for ex- 
penses, has been distributed among 108 
hospitals and 50 dispensaries. 

The two native Protestant churches of 
Italy — the Waldensians and the Free 
Church — have been talking of uniting. 
But the union breaks down because they 
cannot agree upon a name. The two want 
to be one, but cannot determine which i» 
to be that one. 

The Maharajah of Cooch Behar— the 
prince who married the daughter of Kes- 
hub Ch under Sen — is celebrating the jubi- 
lee year by establishing in his territory a 
college to be called the Victoria Jubilee 
College. He has shown himself, in vari- 
ous ways, one of the most enlightened of 
the Hindoo princes. 

It is interesting to read of the annual 
" Window-Gardening" exhibition just held 
in the dense district of East London under 
the auspices of our " Domestic Mission " — 
the equivalent of the American " Benevo- 
lent Fraternity"; 297 plants were shown 
by 65 exhibitors. 

There were two notable religious arti- 
cles in the July Contemporary Review, one 
by Wm. Rossiter, on "Artizan Atheism,'^ 
and the other by W. St. George Mivart, on 
"The Catholic Church and Biblical Criti- 
cism.** Mr. Rossiter — a Londoner, well 
known as one of the leaders in recent 
movements of working men towards self- 
elevation, and who was himself drawn 
back to religion by F. D. Maurice— shows 
how the Artizan class have fallen away 
from religion, because religion has first of 
all withdrawn itself from them. It is an 
article well worth reading here in Amer- 
ica, for here, too, not perhaps by any con- 
scious withdrawing, but by none the lesa 
effective changes, the churches have be- 
come far too largely churches of the well 
to do classes, and the great problem of the 
day to thoughtful Christians is, how they 
may be widened out. 

Mr. Mivart*s article is especially curioua 
as coming from a Catholic in good stand- 
ing. He contends that the Church of 
Rome has already accepted the great rev- 
elations of science, — a curious contention 
in view of the distinct condemnation by 
the Vatican decrees of the idea that be- 
cause of the progress of science the dogn. 
mas of the church have had or may have 
to be changed! Yet as he points out, no 
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Catholic now holds that the earth stands 
•till and the sun goes round it. " God," he 
says, " has taught us by the actual facts of 
the history of Galileo that it is to men of 
•cience that he has committed the eluci- 
dation of scientific questions, scriptural or 
otherwise, and not to a consensus of theo- 
logians or to ecclesiastical assemblies or 
tribunals." We are assured that among 
educated members of the Catholic Church 
the doctrine ol evolution is generally ac- 
cepted. The present paper goes on to the 
subject of Biblical criticism, and Mr. 
Mivart states his conviction that in the 
main lines of it the exposition of Kuenen, 
Beuss and others of what is known as the 
modern school, will prove to be correct. 
About such points, for example, as the 
composite character of the booK of Gene- 
sis, the late date of the book of Deuteron- 
omy and of the Levitical Legislation, 
there can, he thinks, be no doubt. And 
his conclusion is that these views will 
eventually be accepted by the Catholic 
Church, just as the great teachings of nat- 
ural science have been. 

Christian Life has the following quota- 
tion from a returned missionary from the 
east: " 1 was a very strong Calvinist when 
I went to China. I preached eternal tor- 
ments so terribly strong for nine years 
that I have not yet got over repenting 
that I represented God in such an awful 
light. It was much like a boy who should 
start out and say to his half-dozen broth- 
•rs, * Father ia going to whip you to death, 
and is going to take me into his favor- 
not because I am any better than the rest 
of you, simply because he has decided it.' 
The other boys would probably say, * You 
are either lying or else our father is a 
brute.' And so the Chinamen may seem 
to say to the missionary, * You are either 
lying or else that is a God we do not 
want.' " 

As we anticipated when we read of the 
success of women students in passing the 
4xamination at Cambridge, a committee 
has been formed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the admission of women to the degrees 
of the University of Cambridge, and a 
memorial to the Senate has received the 
support of many names eminent in liter- 
ary, scientific, and educational circles. 

Eev. Dr. Newman Hall says: "A friend 
of mine was once asked to enter on a pub- 
lic discussion with some secularists. He 
replied, 'When you can find me twelve 
families who were once Christian, but by 
embracing your views have become more 
virtuous, useful, contented and happy, bet- 
ter and happier in this present life, accord- 
ing to your theory, I shall think it worth 
while to argue with you, and not before; 
for I can find you one hundred families 
who were once living on your theory, and 
for this present world, but who, bv Chris- 



tianity, have become better husbands and 
wives, better parei^ts and children, or bet- 
ter neighbors and citizens, more virtuous 
and sober and happy.' " 

. A number of our English Unitarian 
ministers have recently published an earn- 
est protest against the new Coersion Act 
for Ireland. It has, however, aroused a 
good deal of discussion, and many minis- 
ters, of about equal weight to those who 
have signed it, are said to have refused to 
do so. English feeling is curiously divided 
at present, but the drift of English public 
opinion seems to be gradually setting to- 
wards the conviction that Home Rule 
is inevitable, and that being so, it is best 
for it to be given heartily, as Mr. Glad- 
stone proposes, rather than grudgingly. 

We are glad to hear that Rev. Robert 
Spears, of London, is coming to America 
for a visit. Mr. Spears has always been 
one of our most earnest and devoted min- 
isters. For some years he was secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and has done much to foster 
the new activity and distinctively Chris- 
tian feeling whicji have marked our Eng- 
lish Unitarian church life during the pres- 
ent generation. He has been the editor of 
the Christian Life from its commemce- 
ment. He comes as one of a party of 
whom the others are Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Lawrence — two of our most public-spir- 
ited London Unitarians — and Mr. Court- 
ney Kenny, M. P. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

Of all our national literary or scientific 
gatherings perhaps none is more important 
or more interesting to thoughtful people, 
than the annual meeting of the American 
Social Science Association. It will be held 
this year as usual at Saratoga, its date 
being announced as September 5-10. 

The Tenth Summer School of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Christian Philosophy was 
held at Key West, New Jersey, August 16- 
25. Among the lecturers were Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. Thomas Hill, Dr. J. T. Bixby 
and Dr. Deems. Dr. Hill's subject was 
"The Absolute, a Person.' Dr. Bixby 
spoke upon "Physical Theories of the 
Mind." 

We call the attention of our Sunday- 
school teachers and officers to the full list 
of publications of our Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, printed on another page. 
In beginning their Sunday-school work 
anew, for the work-year upon which we 
are just entering, they will find valuable 
helps, both in the way of lessons and teach- 
er's aids in these publications. 

Sunday-school teachers and Superinten- 
dents who have not read them sdready may 
well send to the Unitarian Sunday-School 
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Society, Boston, and get (they will be sent 
^atis) Rev. S. H. Winkley's "Lecture 
Talks ** delivered before the Normal Class 
in Channing Hall last winter. They are 
full of both moral earnestness and very 
wise practical suggestions. 

We receive from the Cincinnati Women's 
Auxiliary Conference a catalogue of the 
Sallie JlUis Loan Library, of some 160 vol- 
umes of the best Unitarian literature for 
missionary purposes, partly left as a legacy 
by Miss Ellis at her death, and partly pur- 
chased since. It should be the aim of 
every P. O. Mission to create for itself 
such a loan library. A collection of books 
for circulation will be found of great value 
even if it consists of only a dozen volumes 
of the right kind. Missions forming a li- 
brary may well send for the Cincinnati 
catalogue. Address Mrs Sarah E.Owens, 
corner 7th and John Sts. 

A most excellent and needed tract is 
that by Rev. C. F. Dole, entitled ** The Con- 
gregational Method: How it is Worked 
and How it Ought to be Worked," pub- 
lished as No. 2, of the Register Series. 

The Publication Committee of the A. U. 
A. hope soon to issue the following tracts: 
*' My New Neighbor," by Rev. W. H. Lyon; 
" The Fullness of God," by Rev. S. R. Cal- 
throp; "Modern Biblical Criticism," by 
Prof. C. H. Toy; and "An Account of 
Unitarian History," by Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen. 

We are glad to see that the Chicago 
Charity Organization Society has begun 
the publication of a monthly paper, en- 
titled The Reporter of Organized Charity, 
edited by the secretary of the society, Mr. 
W. Alexander Johnson, whose clear head, 
wide knowledge and earnest purpose are 
putting new life and system into Chicago 
charity work. The paper costs only 50 
cents a year. Friends in Chicago and the 
West should see that it does not languish 
for want of funds, as they may be sure its 
editor will not allow it to languish for 
want of intelligence, energy and heart put 
into it. 

Nearly every issue of the Boston Com- 
monwealth contains a sermon or a lecture 
from Rev. James Kay Applebee. Recently 
have appeared a number of his able Shake- 
speare lectures. 

Miss Willard's book, " Woman and Tem- 
perance" is being translated into Japan- 
ese. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce two books 
on the subject of evolution which will in- 
terest our readers, viz.: "Evolution, its Re- 
lation to Religious Thought," by Prof. Jo- 
seph Le Conte, and "Our Heredity from 
God; Lectures on Evolution," by Rev. E. 
P. Powell. 



The Teachings of Jesus. By Henry G. 
Spaulding. Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass. Pp. 180, cloth. Price 
40 cents. 

Sunday Lessons for Infants. By Aunt 
Amy (Miss Marian Pritchard, of High- 
burg, Eng.). London: Sunday-School As- 
sociation, Essex Hall. 

Lessons on Luke. By David Utter. 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
Chicago. Price 25 cents. 

The above are some of the many Sunday- 
School helps accessible to our liberal Sun- 
day-School workers in planning for the 
coming year. Mr. Spaulding's book takes 
up the teachings of Jesus under the three 
heads, "The duties we owe to others"; 
"The duties we owe to ourselves"; and 
"The duties we owe to God." The les- 
sons, forty in number, are each based upon 
a scripture passage of some length, con- 
cerning which the lesson proposes to an- 
swer three questions, viz.: "What does 
it say ?" " What does it mean V" " What 
does it teach ?" . Each lesson is enriched 
by a bundle of " golden sayings " on the 
subject in hand chosen from the great 
thinkers past and present. Each lesson is 
also provided with two sets of questions, 
one for the younger and one for the older 
pupils. Any Sunday-School which will go 
carefully through this manual will have 
made sure of a broader knowledge of the 
central teachings of Jesus than is often 
obtained we fear in Sunday-Schools. But 
to ensure thorough work we suspect that 
two or three instead of one Sunday should 
be given to each lesson. 

Mr. Utter has learned by practical expe- 
rience how very little ground can be 
covered in a short half hour's Sunday- 
School lesson, and he limits his material 
accordingly— perhaps too much limits it. 
Thirty-one lessons constitute the course, al- 
lowing for a monthly review. A selection 
from the gospel of Luke is to be studied at 
first hand as the basis of each lesson, and 
the special things to be emphasized are 
indicated by six questions, two each for 
the first, second and third grades, into 
which it is suggested the school be divid- 
ed. Scripture references, the six ques- 
tions, and a half page of notes and sug- 
gestions are given to each lesson. We are 
moved to quote with special approval a 
sentence or two from the preface. " Re- 
membering then how little can be done at 
best, we think the most important thing 
to be done by a Sunday-School ought at 
least to be attempted first. And this most 
important thing seems to us to be the 
study of the Bible, the Old and New Test- 
aments. There really is no other place in 
our modern life where an intimate ac- 
quaintance with this ancient literature 
naturally comes in, or will be attained at 
all if not in the Sunday-School." 

Of "Aunt Amy's" lessons, all but two 
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are baaed upon four hymns, the other two 
upon *' a light-house " and " a tower." The 
thought seems to us a good one to set the 
very little children to storing their mem- 
ories with the words of beautilul hymns 
whose meanings have been made clear to 
them in the various ways admirably sug- 
gested in these "Sunday Lessons for In- 
fants." The book has a wise and helpful 
preface upon tools, requirements and meth 
< ods. 

Applied Christianity, Moral Aspects of 
Social Questions. By Washiugtou Glad- 
den. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 320. 
Price $1.25. 

Mr. Gladden is one of our wisest work- 
ers in the important task now before us of 
solving the serious social questions of our 
age in the light of Christianity. The pres- 
ent volume is a thoughtful, noble one. It 
deals candidly, often suggestively, with 
the following specific subjects: Christ- 
ianity and Wealth; Is Labor a Commod- 
ity ? The Strength and Weakness of So- 
cialism; Is it Peace or War? The Wage- 
workers and the Churches; Three Dan- 
gers; Christianity and Social Science; 
Christianity and Popular Amusements; 
Christianity and Popular Education. 

Christmas £Jve, Men and Women, JDra- 
m,atis PersoncB, etc. By Robert Brown- 
ing. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price $1.75. 

The Ring and the Book, By Robert 
Browning. Same publisher and price. 

These are two volumes of an excellent 
new six volume edition of Browning's 
poems complete. The type is good and the 
mechanical execution generally all that 
could be desired. Robert Browning is the 
fashion in the literary world just now. 
But of this we may well be glad rather 
than sorry, for as it is a great gain to phys- 
ical health when the fashionable dress is 
also the one which adjusts itself best to 
the needs and laws of life, so any age is to 
be congratulated in which a Browning, a 
Tennyson, and a Ruskin become in any 
sense popular favorites. 

The Story of Margaret Kent. By Henry 
Hayes. 

Guenn. By Blanche W. Howard. 

The House of a Mitsician, By Virginia 
W. Johnson. 

The above are three out of the thirteen 
volumes which make up Ticknor's Paper 
Series for 1887 (50 cents each). The first 
two are reprints, in cheap form, of novels 
which have already reached a large sale 
and won some fame; the third is a new 
book. But all are more than mere love 
stories; each contains some conscientious 
character study, which, however, does not 
detract from the interest of the story. We 
would like especially to commend Guenn 
as a healthful book for young girls, infi- 
nitely superior to most of the stories they 



will be likely to read, unless their parents 
are wise enough to select their reading for 
them, and confine it, as the wisest will, to 
the world's great books. 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

[We wish to represent every Unitarian church im 
the country in these columns^ and wUl if our friends 
will h^p vs. 

Ministers, Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers, ana church worlters everywhere, please send 
u» word—brief, concise— of the important things you 
do. 

DonX wait for an accumulcUion of items^ but as 
soon as one of interest occurs, send immediaUly on a 
postal card.— Eds. Unitarian.] 

The Lakeside (Chautauqua) School of the 
New Theology (Aug. 5-21) opened with 
excellent addresses and sermons from Dr. 
Townsend and Dr. W. H. Thomas. We go 
to press before reports of any but the ear- 
lier part of the session reach us. 

We are sorry not to be able to make full 
announcement concerning the Ministers' 
Institute, which is to be held September 
27-29, at Princeton, Mass. It will perhaps 
be enough, however, to remind our readers 
again, that papers are to be read there by 
Profs. Thayer, Everett and Lyon, of the 
Harvard Divinity School, and by Revs. E. 
H. Hall, J. H. Allen, T. R. Slicer, and C.F. 
Dole, and perhaps by Dr. F. H. Hedge. 
The sermon is to be preached by Rev. 
Francis Tiffany. 

The Grove meeting at Weirs, N. H., 
seems to have been a little better attended 
than usual, and excellent throughout. One 
of the most unique and interesting fea- 
tures of the meeting was an afternoon 
occupied by representatives of the Baptist, 
Episcopalian. Methodist, Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalist, Universalist and Unitarian 
denominations, in speaking of the debt 
which in each speaker's mind his denomi- 
nation owed to the other Christian bodies. 
After the address on Saturday morning of 
Rev. Booker T. Washington, PrincipaJ of 
the Tuskagee, Alabama, Normal School 
for the education of colored people, those 
who had heard were so much impressed 
with the importance of the educational 
work in which Mr. Washington is en- 
gaged, that a collection was taken and 
money raised to pay the expenses of a stu- 
dent at Tuskagee. 

Prof. Barber and family has been sum- 
mering in Somerville, Mass. 

President Livermore has been spending 
some weeks among old friends in Keene, 
N.H. 

Rev. H. W. Foote,of King's Chapel, Bos- 
ton, is at his summer home at Magnolia, 
Mass. 

Dr. James Freeman Clarkeis at Magno- 
lia. His health is improving under the 
yacht treatment. 
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Kev. J. B. Green, of Gloucester, Mass., 
has gone to visit his old home in Mon- 
treal. 

Rev. J. N. Pardee, of Laconia, N. H.,has 
been in poor health for some months. He 
has resigned his parish, and purchased a 
country home near Bilerica, Mass., where 
he hopes to recuperate. 

Rev. E. S. Elder, of Franklin Falls, N. 
H., has gone down on the Maine coast for 
an outing. 

Rev. C. F . Dole, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
enjoyed his visit to the West, and his ac- 
quaintances among the people of Winona 
and Duluth. 

Rev. Howard N. Brown, of Brookline, 
Mass., is spending the summer at Matta- 
poisett, Mass. 

Rev. Brooke Hereford and family are at 
their country house at Wayland, Mass. 
The charming drives in that neighborhood 
cannot be surpassed. 

Rev. Grindall Reynolds, is at his post in 
the Secretary's oflSce in the noble building 
in Boston. He has taken only a brief va- 
cation. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland and family are 
rusticating in a farm-house on the banks 
of Silver Lake, near Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rev. Rush R. Shippen has gone to Eur- 
ope. 

Rev. Charles A. Allen, of New Orleans, 
is in Boston. 

Rev. G. H. Hosmer preached at the First 
church, Boston, on Sunday, Ang. 7. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo finds Boston an attrac- 
tive summer resort after his year of ardu- 
ous and successful educational work in 
the South. 

Assistant-Secretary Geo. W. Fox is at 
his desk most of the summer. 

Miss Close, the always helpful clerk at 
the Boston headquarters, keeps her desk 
decorated with a grand show of nasturti- 
ums of her own growing. 

Rev. J. L. Jones helped in the Weir's 
Landing meetings. He fell in love with 
the Lake, and stayed a week after the 
meetings to make its better acquaintance. 

Dr. E. E. Hale and family spend the 
summer at their country house at Matu- 
nuck, R. I. 

Dr. J. H. Morrison is at Peterboro, IST. H. 

Dr. A. P. Peabody finds Portsmouth, N^. 
H., a delightful home for the summer. 

Rev. James De Normandie of the First 
church, Roxbury, keeps his church open 
for the summer. 

Rev. Geo. Batchelor, is in the editorial 



chair of the Christian Register while the 
Shaybacks are in camp. 

Rev. S. J. Barrows, and all the "Shay- 
backs," have agaiii "camjjed out " for some 
weeks by the Lake, or in the woods, or 
among the hills, wherever that famous 
camp is located. 

Rev. S. M. Crothers and family, of St. 
Paul, Minn., have spent the summer at 
Brattleboro, Vt., and at other points in 
New England. 

Rev. C. G. Ames, of Philadelphia, visited 
his son at St. Paul, in his vacation. Be- 
forehand he declined invitations to preach. 
But when he got into St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, of course the people compelled him 
to preach, and his apostolic word was 
heard even as far north as Duluth. 

Chicago.— There is much regret here 
that Mr. Eliot decides not to accept the 
Western Secretaryship of the A. U. A. 
— Mr. Joseph Shippen has just returned 
from a six weeks' trip to Switzerland. 
— The work at Englewood goes on finely 
under the guidance of Rev. Miss Florence 
KoUoch. The church is called Universal- 
ist, but it embraces Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, and the name is made little of. In 
the Sunday service the A. U. A. Hymn 
and Tune book is used, and in the Sunday- 
school " The Carol." 

— Pundita Ramabai, the distinguished 
Hindu lady who is in this country en- 
deavoring to raise money to establish a 
school for the education of higher caste 
Hindu girl-widows, has been spending 
some weeks in Evanston, as the guest of 
Miss Frances Willard, and in Chicago. 

Boston. — The talk that has been going 
on in the papers about some proposed 
union between Dr. Hale's, Mr. Savage's, and 
Dr. Bartol's churches is all nonsense. No 
such idea has ever been seriously enter- 
tained. 

—Dr. Hale's Society, the South Congrega- 
tional church, has taken Huntington Hall 
—-the large room in which the Lowell In- 
stitute lectures are given — ^for its services 
next winter. It was here that Phillips 
Brooks' Society worshipped, after the Bos- 
ton fire, while Trinity church was build« 
ing. 

— First Church.—Union services supported 
by First Church, Second Church, King's 
Chapel, Arlington Street Church, and Hol- 
lis Street Church, are held during the 
summer. Rev. C. R. Weld preached July 
31 ; Rev. G. H. Hosmer, Aug. 7 ; Rev. Brooke 
Herford, Aug. 14. y 

—At the Young Men's Christian Union 
Rev. A. D. Mayo has given on Sunday 
evenings during August four valuable 
practical talks to Young People, on "Skill," 
"Courage," "Persistence," and "Conse- 
cration." The congregations have been 
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excellent, and all have joined heartily in 
the responsive service and the singing. 

Hinsdale, III.— The new society orga- 
nized a few months ago in this attractive 
suburb of Chicago, has called Kev. W. C. 
Gannet to be its pastor, and he has accepted. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— -TheRev.Mr.Mc- 
CuUoch, pastor of the Plymouth Congre- 
gational church (independent) where fam- 
ilies of our faith generally worship, has 
been absent for some weeks on a tour in 
Europe, for the re-establishment of his 
health, which had become seriously im- 
paired. His large church has been practi- 
cally closed, as a place of worship, since 
his departure, though the Sunday-school 
is kept up, and the various charitable and 
educational organizations connected with 
the .church, have their offices open there, 
as usual, through the M'eek. 

Littleton, N. H.— The charming little 
new church is at last finished and dedi- 
cated — the service of dedication taking 
place Aug. 4th, with Rev. Fielder Israel, 
Mr. L. C. Leary, of the Havard Divinity 
School, Dr. Hill, Rev. S. C. Beane, Rev. E. 
A Horton, Rev. George Alway, Rev. J. E. 
Wright, and the pastor, Mr. Morrison, as- 
sisting. Visitors came from many of the 
surrounding towns, and the occasion was 
one of great rejoicing. 

Louisville. Ky.— Some earnest work- 
ers in the church here have been keeping 
up the Sunday-school through the very 
hot summer weeks, while the church has 
been closed for the pastor's vacation. 

Northfield, Mass.— On the evening 
of Aug. 4, the Unitarian Sunday-school 
had a delightful lawn party on the grounds 
of Mr. Charles Pomeroy, clearing $75, 
which will be spent to replenish the Sun- 
day-school library. 

The Pacific Coast.— Rev. Robert 
Collyer preached his farewell discourse in 
Oakland to a congregation which thronged 
platform and isles, as well as pews, 1,300 
persons beiug present. His visit to Cali- 
fornia has been productive of much good 
to the Unitarian cause in that section. On 
the 14th of August he preached in Port- 
land, Oregon, for Mr. Eliot. 
— Rev. T. L. Eliot has felt it is his duty to 
decline the invitation of the American 
Unitarian Association to act as their 
Western agent, and will remain pastor of 
the Portland Unitarian Society to which 
he has ministered so faithfully for 16 years 
past. 

—Rev. C. W. Wendte has returned from a 
six weeks' visit to the Northwest, dudng 
which he sojourned in a dozen or more 
towns and cities, travelled 2,500 miles, 
made nineteen public addresses, conferred 
with church committees, inspected church 
lots, consulted architects, and in other 
ways aided the Unitarian cause in that 



region. The last week was spent in the 
National Yellowstone Park in Wyoming 
Territory. During his absence the Oak- 
land pulpit was supplied by Prof. John 
Fiske, Revs. Robert Collyer, C. P. Massey,. 
Rabbi Levy, and others. 
—Rev. Dr. Stebbins has spent his vacation 
in and near Boston, with his son Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, but is expected back 
about September 1st. The Star King 
church having been sold and the new edi- 
fice not being erected as yet, the Unitarian 
Society will probably accept the generous 
offer of the Jewish Society and worship in 
their splendid synogogue until their own 
temple is ready foi occupation. 
—The Channing Auxiliary and Oakland 
Woman's Auxiliary have opened a joint 
headquarters for Unitarian literature at 
Irving Hall, on Post street, San Francisco. 
For the summer months it is open only 
two afternoons a week. 
—Spokane Falls, Washington Territory, a 
rapidly growing and prosperous city, — the 
Minneapolis of the Pacific and Northwest 
—has now a flourshing Unitarian Society 
under Rev. E. M. Wheelock. The little 
hall is crowded every Sunday with a sin- 
gularly intelligent audience. A handsome 
lot for a church has been secured and 
plans are perfecting for a church edifice. 
Wendte recently preached and also lect- 
ured here for the benefit of the new enter- 
prise. The lectures were illustrated, with 
selected music from the great composers 
rendered by home talent in an admirable 
manner. 

— Tacoma and Seattle are making some 
progress towards church edifices. The 
Tacoma people have a fine lot in a central 
location, and have decided to build at once 
a $2,500 chapel. 

—The Pacific Coast Conference will prob- 
ably decide to meet in November next at 
Los Angeles for a four days' session. Rev. 
Grindald Reynolds has been earnestly and 
urgently invited to be present and preach 
the openiDg sermon. 

—Mr. McDaniel, at San Diego, is doing 
finely, as his friends predicted. He has 
built a pleasant little home for his family 
and is already much in love with his work. 
—Revs. A. W. Jackson, of Santa Barbara, 
and 0. P. Massey, of Sacramento, ex- 
changed pulpits during August. 

Toledo, Ohio.— Rev. A. G. Jennings 
contemplates visiting Toledo during Octo- 
ber, for a month of work, with a view to 
reviving the Unitarian cause. 

Waterville. Maine.— Many members 
of the Unitarian Society at Waterville, 
hitherto without a church organization, 
feeling that such a movement will tend to 
promote spiritual growth, have resolved to 
unite under a declaration of belief admir- 
ably drawn up by Dr. Sheldon, former pas- 
tor of the Society. 
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FROM UTAH. 

Eev. IT. Hogeland, our minister in Gree- 
ley, Colorado, writes us as follows from 
Salt Lake City, where he has been doing 
some vacation missionary work: *• It may 
be interesting for you to know that the 
next number of the Salt Lake Enterprise 
will reprint a part or the whole of your 
letter from here (published in the August 
Unitarian) about the need of a Unita- 
rian church in this city. It will also make 
some mention of the work which I am 
now trying to do. Mr. Charles Gourlay, 
the editor of the Enterprise, offers to do- 
nate lots for a church site and also to add 
a contribution in money. 

"Further, one of the travelling corre- 
spondents of the Enterprise, a bright, tal- 
ented young Mormon apostate, having 
graduated from superstition without los- 
ing his religious feeling, after several con- 
ferences with that strange phenomnon in 
Utah, a Unitarian minister, has decided to 
seek admission into the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and has already written to 
President Livermore about the same. 

" Nor is this all. A gentleman who at- 
tended our meeting last night, formerly a 
Methodist minister, declared his intention 
of going to the Pacific Coast soon, in order 
to be passed upon by the Unitarian Com- 
mittee of Fellowship there, his desire be- 
ing to enter our ministry. 

"In addition to what I have been trying 
to do here I have visited* Ogden, where I 
spoke three times— the first public utter- 
ance of the Unitarian gospel ever made in 
that- city, I am told. I found considerable 
interest there. One man offers to furnish 
a hall if Unitarian preaching can be es- 
tablished. 

" Please send me a package of your tract, 
*What Do Unitarians Believe,' and also of 
President Livermore's ' What Good has 
Liberal Christianity Done ? ' anfl anything 
else you may have that will help me in a 
missionary way. Also I should be glad to 
get a list of the. persons here who take the 
Unitarian. I find here a number of your 
Ann Arbor students." 



JOTTINGS. 



Mr. Henry R. Jones, President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in Brooklyn, N. Y., says: "Such 
societies as ours would have nothing to do 
if liquor were blotted out, for ninety-five 
per cent, of our cases come from intem- 
perance." 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in addition 
to the great amount of time spent in phil- 
anthropic work during the last twenty-five 
years, has written fifteen books, and about 
twenty-five pamphlets on theology, wo- 
nian*s claims, vivisection, etc., and an enor- 
mous quantity of articles for newspapers 
and magazines. 



Frederick Douglass has recently re- 
turned from an extended European tour. 
He said to a reporter: "I have been 
abroad on a pleasure trip, fl visited Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, 
Greece and Egypt, and was most kindly 
received everywhere. I visited the French 
Senate, and was most cordially treated. 
Nowhere, by a single word, a single look, 
was disapproval expressed of my color or 
the kinks in my hair." 

A little boy in Saratoga not long ago 
came rushing in from out doors crying 
because he had been stung by a bee. 
"Mamma," he sobbed, "I'd just as lieves 
the bees'd walk on me, but I don't like to 
have 'em sit down." 

Goethe expressed the want of the world 
when he said, " If you have got any faith, 
for God's sake give me a share of it; but 
you may keep your doubts to yourself. I 
have plenty of my own." 

The Philadelphia Young Men's Christian 
Association has a White Cross organiza- 
tion, with a membership of about two 
hundred and fifty. Monthly meetings are 
held at which addresses have been deliv- 
ered upon different phases of the work by 
physicians, clergymen, and others. What 
is thus being done in Philadelphia may 
well be done in every locality where there 
is a Young Men's Christian Association or 
a Young Men's Christian Union. 



l^j^E HAVE SUCCEEDED IN SUPPLY- 
Ing ourselves with odd back numbers of the Uni- 
tarian, so that we can now lumish a few complete 
sets from the beginning. The Unitarian for 1886 wiU 
be furnished for 50 cents, the regular subscription 
price. 

I ■■■— ■_ ■ ^i^^t 

gLESSED BE DRUDGERY— A SER- 
mon. 2c., mailed. Beligious and other standard 
books. Catalogues free. Call or write. Charles H. 
Kerb & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

^HAT GOOD HAS LIBERAL CHRIS- 

tianity Done? The interesting and able article 
on this subject by President Livermore, published in 
The Unitarian, has, by request, been issued as a 
tract. It is a most effective missionary documenL 
3 for 5 cents; Zl a hundred. Address, office of The 
Unitarian. 

^^M I - — I _ m 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 
By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
A concise, attractive little 16*page pamphlet. 

Small enoueh to slip into a letter. 

New edition; thirtieth thousand. 

Beprinted by request of a number of Post-office 
Mission workers. 

Price! 10 cents a dozen ; 75 cents a hundred ; 95.00 
a thousand. 

Order from the A. U. A. rooms.' Boston, or ftom 
the office of The Unitabian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

—OF THE— 

UXITiBIiS SUNDiY-SCHOOL SOGIETT, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

For Primary Clatset. 

gThe price per dozen of theae books does not include 
postage.] . 

SIX SERIES OF INFANT CLASS CARDS. 10 and 
15 cents a package. 

GOD IN NATURE. Twelve Scripture cards, printed 
on both sides and illustrated by photographic 
copies of landscape pictures. Price, 20 cents. 

For Younger PupUa. 
"JTIVERY SUNDAY. Pp. 69. $1.25 per dozen. 



S 
E 



UNDAY LESSONS. Pp. 72. $1.25 per dozen. 



ARLY LESSONS ABOUT THE SAVIOR. 
Edition. Pp. 55. $1.^ per dozen. 



30th 



B 



NEW TESTAMENT PARABLES ILLUSTRATED 
BY PICTURES AND STORIES. By Mrs, E. C. 
Wilson. Pp. 52. In paper, 40 cents ; in cloth, 60 cents. 
Packages of the picture cards, single, 15 cents;, per 
dozen, $1.50. 

Second Series of the Same.— TiiceB same as above. 

CHARACTER LESSONS. By Rev. George H. 
Young. 4th Edition. Pp. 36. Per dozen, $1.00. 

E VERY-DAY LIFE ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
LIFE OF JESUS. With Pictures by the Mas- 
ters and Original Stories. By Mrs. E. C. Wilson. Pp. 
— . Paper covers, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

For Intermediate Pupils. 

A QUESTION-BOOK ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
XfL By Rev. S. H. Winklby. Pp. 39. $1.25 per doz. 

A PRACTICAL QUESTION-BOOK FOR SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOLS. By Rev. S. H. Winklet. Pp. 
45. $1.50 per dozen. A card of Scripture Texts and 
Lessons to accompany this manual. Prepared by Rev. 
W. H. Lyon. Price, 5 cents ; 50 cents per dozen. 

AN ANALYTICAL QUESTION-BOOK ON THE 
LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS. By Rev. 
S. H. WiNKLBY. Pp. 78. $2.50 per dozen. 

IBLE LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN LIFE AND 
FAITH. Pp.77. $2.00 per dozen. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE BIBLE. By Rev. E. 
H. Hall. 11th Edition. Pp. 124. $3.(X) per doz. 

A LIFE OF JESUS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Rev. Howard N. Brown. 8th Edition. Pp. 2S», 
Cloth, 85 cents ; by mail, 40 cents. Per dozen, $4.00. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS ON THE TEACH- 
INGS OF JESUS. By Rev. Henry G. Spawld- 
INO. 7th thousand. Pp. 180. Cloth, 40 cents; per 
dozen, $4.50; fifty or more copies, 35 cents each. 

Eacn lesson contains a Golden Text^ an explanation 
of the Meaning of the lesson-passage, a paragraphed 
exposition of the Teaching^ a series of Golden Say- 
ings, Questions for Younger Pupils^ Questions for 
Older Pupils, and Points for Further Study. 

"OIGHTS AND DUTIES. By Mrs. Kate Gannett 
X\ Wells. 8d thousand. Pp.48. Per dozen $1.00. 

LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. By 
I Rev. Edward H. Hall. 2d Edition. Pp. 116. 
In paper, 25 cents; per dozen, $3.00. In cloth, 35 
cents; per dozen, $4.00. 

MANUAL OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. By Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D. ; with Questions 
by Mrs. Kate G. Wells. 7th Edition. Pp. 64. In 
paper, 20 cents; per dozen, $2.00. In cloth, 25 cents; 
per dozen, $3.00. 

For Older Pupils and Adult Classes. 

RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. 2d Edi- 
tion. By Prof. C. C. Everett. Pp. 62. In paper, 
20 cts ; per doz., $2.00. In cloth, 26 cts. ; per doz., $8.00. 

HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 
4th Edition. By Prof. C. H. Toy. Pp. 155, In 
cioth, 86 cents; per dozen, $4.00. 



OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. By Rer. 
Joseph H. Allen. Pp. 164. Cloth, 50 cents; 
per doz. $6.00. Large-margin copies, for teachers, $1.00. 

THE CITIZEN AND THE NEIGHBOR. By Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. 8d Edition. Pp. 100. In paper, 
30 cts ; per doz. , $2.00. In cloth, 25 cts. ; per doz., $3.00. 

THE HIGHER LTE%. By Rev. S. H. Winklkt. 
3d Edition. Pp.44. $1.50 per dozen. 

A COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. Rufus P. 
Stbbbins, D.D. Pp. 328. Cloth, $1.50, with the usual 
discount. 

**One Topic'''' Lessons. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS ON THE TEACH- 
INGS OF JESUS. By Rev. Henry G. Spauld- 
iNG. 1885-86. 7th thousand. Pp. 180. In separate 
Quarterlies, each containing ten Lessons and Review 
Questions. Price, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00; fifty or 
more copies. 7% cents eacn. The bouud volume cos» 
40 cts. ; $4.60 a doz. ; fifty or more copies, 35 cts. eacn. 

QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE SON OF MAN. 
By Rev. S. H. WiNKLEY. Pp.80. Paper, 25 cents. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Character 
Harvest. By H. S. T. Pp. 50. Paper, 15 cents; 
$1.75 per dozen. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS ON "LIVES AND 
DEEDS." Vol. L "Bible Characters." Parti. 
Early Hebrew Stories, with Questions. By Rev. C. F. 
Dole. Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, with 
Notes and Questions, and Colored Map of JE^estine 
Before the Captivity. By Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. 
Price, each part, 20 cents, single copy ; $2.00 per dozen ; 
fifty copies, or more, at rate of 15 cents per copy. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE BOOK AND 
HYMNAL. Compiled and edited bv Rev. Henry 
G. Spaulding. 8th thousand. Contains seventeen 
Services for ordinary use, four Closing Services, seven 
Special Services for Festivals and other occasional 
use, three Services for Infant Classes, and two hun- 
dred choice hjnnnB and tunes. Price, 60 cents a copy. 

An Abridgment of the above for use of Sunday- 
school Conventions, etc. 5 cents a copy. 

Miscellaneous. 

THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. CompUed by 
John Page Hopps. The Old Testament. New 
Edition. Pp. 275 ; cloth, $1.00, with the usual discount. 

UNDAY STORIES. By Rev. Howard N. Brown. 
Pp. 220. Paper, 50 cents. 

FESTIVAL SERVICES. A great variety of Serv- 
ices, with Liturgies, Hymns, Carols, etc., for 
Christmas, Easter, Children's or Flower Sunday, and 
Harvest. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT EXERCISES. A 
series of Four Exercises, by Miss Kate L. Brown, 
for the Festivals named above, containing appropriate 
recitations in verse, etc. 

DURAND'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF 
JESUS. (Taken from Renan's "Vie de J^sus.") 
These are fift^-two in number, mounted on card-board, 
and inclosed m a half morocco portfolio. Price, $3.00. 

XniFTEEN ENGRAVINGS OF SCHNORR'S OLD 
Jo TESTAMENT PICTURES, made especially for 
the Sunday-school Society. Per set, 20 cents; single 
copies, 2 cents each. 

A COLORED MAP OF PALESTINE IN THE 
TIME OF JESUS, with descriptive text. On 
card-board. Price, 5 cents. 50 cents per dozen. 

A COLORED MAP OF PALESTINE BEFORE 
THE CAPTIVITY. On card-board. Price, 10 
cents; $1.00 per dozen. 

EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. An illustrated fort- 
nightly paper, for the Sunday-school and the 
Home. Edited by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. Sud- 
scription price, 40 cents a year. 

THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 
is agent for the sale of all the publications of the 
Western Sunday-school Society, and tiie Sunday- 
school Association of London. A 16-pp. catalogue of 
the Society^s publications will be sent to any aoarees 
post-free. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

At the late International Medical Con- 
gress, held in Washington, the claim was 
made by Prof. Dominguez Freire, of Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, that he had discovered the 
germs and method of inoculation for the 
prevention of yellow fever,— a claim which, 
if it proves true, marks one of the most 
important events of this generation in the 
medical world. 



At its September meeting the American 
Unitarian Association appointed Rev. 
George Batchelor "to represent it the 
coming fall and winter in the west and to 
look after its interests." Few men are 
better known in the denomination than 
Mr. Batchelor, or are more esteemed. 



The Boston Young Men's Christian 
Union has now reached a membership of 
almost 5,000, and the gymnasium con- 
nected therewith has reached a member- 
ship of almost 1,000. Oi none of its noble 
institutions has Boston more reason to be 
proud than of its Y. M C. U., which is 
doing so much to keep the thousands of 
homeless young men of that great city 
from evil associations, and to help them to 



intelligence, health, good associations, in- 
dustry, economy, virtue and religion. 



The Universalist Profession of Faith, 

adopted at Winchester, N. H., in 1803, and 

generally accepted by the denomination in 

this country, is the following: 

I. 

We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
th9 Old and New Testaments contain a 
revelation of the character of God, and ot 
the duty, interest and final destination of 
mankind. 

II. 

AVe believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is Love, revealed in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, byone Holy Spirit of Grace, 
who will finally restore the whole family 
of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

III. 

We believe that holiness and true hap- 
piness are inseparably connected, and thai 
believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order and practice good works: for these 
things are good and profitable unto men. 



Says Rev. George C. Haddock: The doc- 
trine of an endless hell dethrones deity; 
for if there is a power in this universe 
that can permanently defeat God, then 
that power is greater than God. 



Says Theodore Parker: 

The old forms of religion are passing 
away, and will be forgotten. They were 
the scaffolding whereon men went up and 
down, or the derricks wherewith they 
lifted up the precious stones they haa 
quarried out, wherewith they were build- 
ing up the great temple of the perfecl 
religion, the worship of God in spirit and 
in truth. That springs from the nature of 
man, and accords with the nature of God, 
and shall never pass away. 



The Universalist, speaking of " that good 
and wise preacher of truth and practicet 
of righteousness, the late Wm. G. Elio% 
D. D.," makes the following broad and 
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generous utterance regarding the Unita- 
rian denomination : 

The Unitarian body has produced a re- 
markably large number of men of distinc- 
tion. The popular idea is, that the only 
chance for distinction among Unitarians 
is through literary or scholastic attain- 
ments, or by some form of radicalism. 
This is a mistake. The number of Uni- 
tarian clergymen who have gained national 
reputation through the beautiful fulfill- 
ment in themselves of the spirit and power 
of a minister of Christ is larger in propor- 
tion to the size of the denomination, we 
think, than in any other sect. Among 
these men, famous for manifold self-deny- 
ing Christian service, Dr. Eliot holds an 
honored place. 



It is plain that a wide-spread mellowing 

and change of feeling regarding the whole 

subject of probation, hell and the future 

existence, is making its appearance in the 

Christian, even in the so-called orthodox 

Christian world. This is frankly confessed 

by Bev. Thomas P. Field, D. D., in a paper 

in the Andover Review, Dr. Field says : 

" The fact is, we who have lived through 
a half century have all changed our views 
and feelings more or less with reference to 
man's future state. There has been an in- 
creasing sensitiveness within the last fifty 
years to the sufferings of life. In families 
there is no corporal punishment to cora- 
, pare with what there formerly was. The 
punishment in schools bears very little 
proportion to that inflicted years ago. We 
are more sensitive even to the sufferings 
of prisoners, and in all sicknesses medical 
skill will use its anaesthetics and homoeo- 
pathic doses in place of the harsh treat- 
ment of former times. We project our 
feelings necessarily somewhat into the 
future life, and people now will not hear 
of hell torments as they once did. We 
would none of us endure for a moment 
such a sermon as that of Edwards on 
'Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,' 
and no one would think of preaching such 
a sermon if he could. Why, nowadays we 
hardly ever hear the word * hell ' used in 
a sermon, and future punishments are 
rarely alluded to. It is all partly because 
of an increased sensitiveness to suffering 
and a deeper sympathy with the sufferer. 
Therefore we are all trying to find relief 
as we look to the future of mankind." 



And yet, that orthodoxy even in its most 
advanced and liberal forms, must move 
forward a long way still before it emerges 
wholly from the dark shadows of past 
theological dogmas, is seen from an article 



published in a recent number of the Chris- 
tian Union^ from the pen of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, the editor. The article is entitled 
"A Confession of Faith." Its substance is 
as follows: 1. Theworld,the entire human 
race, is in a lost condition, needing to be 
saved; 2. God in Christ has made provision 
for, and is working to effect, the saving of 
the race; 3. This will not go on forever. 
There will come an end, a limit, at " the 
judgment." Then the doom of the race 
will be sealed, probation will be over. In- 
deed he holds that some, long before death, 
reach the end, sin away their day of grace, 
become spiritually lost souls, so that for 
them, even while they are yet living in this 
world, " the door is shut." 

Dr. Abbott is in many ways one of the 
broadest minded and best of our religious 
teachers in this country, but we think he 
lacks much yet of adequately comprehend- 
ing the great thought of God's Father- 
hood, which certainly Jesus made central 
in all his teachings. We think Dr. Abbott 
could hardly turn from the reading of the 
parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece 
of Money, and the Prodigal Son, to write 
such a Confession of Faith as he does, 
liberal and rational as it is compared with 
the confessions and creeds of the churches 
about us generally. We think the hereti- 
cal Gerald Massey comes much nearer to a 
true understanding of the Great Teacher 
when he writes: 

I think that heaven will not be shut for 

evermore. 
Without a knocker left upon the door. 
Lest some belated wanderer should come 
Heartbroken, asking just to die at home — 
So that the Father will at last forgive. 
And looking in his face that soul shall 

live. 
I think there will be watchmen through 

the night. 
Lest any afar off turned them to the light; 
That he who loved us into life must be 
A Father infinitely fatherly; 
And groping for him these shall find their 

way 
From outer dark through twilight into 

day. 



Our orthodox friends often charge Uni- 
tarianism with being a religion of nega- 
tions. This charge Kev. W. P. Tilden an- 
swers triumphantly. He says: 

Take a few of our leading and promi- 
nent doctrines. Is the divine Fatherhood 
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a negation? Is the divine sonship, as 
illustrated in Jesus, a negation V Is human 
brotherhood a negation ? Is sin its own 
sure sorrow a negation ? Is goodness its 
own blessed reward a negation ? Is -char- 
acter the richest fruit of religion a nega- 
tion? Is salvation by Christ— salvation 
by becoming Christ-like in spirit and pur- 
pose — a negation? Is the eternal life 
Jesus came to wake in human souls:— an 
experience of the life that now is — a life 
to be sought here and now, a negation ? 
Then who will tell us what positive truths 
are, and where they are to be found ? 



OCTOBER DAYS. 

** Mine eyes have seen the Glory 
Of the coming of the Lord," 
And o'er the face of Nature 
I have seen His spirit poured! 

His voice was in the rushing 
Of the river as it rolled. 
The breezes softly whispered 
And His loving presence told! 

The very trees were glowing 
In their joy their Lord to greet, 
And stripping off their treasures 
Cast them radiant at His feet! 

The mountains hid their faces 
In a purple veil of haze— 
All Nature joined in worship 
On those fair October days! 

M. L. D. 
THE WORK IN ANN ARBOR. 

In no place is the work of religion more 
important than in our great educational 
centers. That this is felt to be true by 
our Unitarian body in this country, is 
seen by the interest taken in the establish- 
ment of churches in such college towns 
as Ithaca, N. Y.; Exeter, N. H.; and 
Brunswick, Maine, in the East, and Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Madison, AVis.; Iowa City, 
Iowa, and Lawrence, Kansas, in the West. 
The first of our distinctive "college town 
missions " was that at Ann Arbor, where 
Bev. Charles H. Brigham began preaching 
in 1865, and for twelve years, until his 
health broke down in 1877, did a work 
which for effectiveness in Unitarian 
propagandism has hardly been excelled 
by any like term of labor of any Unitarian 
minister in this country. A clear thinker, 
an able preacher, a man of great energy 
of character and will, and a scholar of 
most extraordinary attainments, he was 
just the man to attract the attention of 
and to influence young men. Bev. J. H. 



Allen followed Mr. Brigham for a year, 
and was succeeded in the autumn of 1878 
by Bev. J. T.Sunderland, who has occupied 
the place ever since, with the exception of 
two years (1884 and 1885) during which 
time he was granted a leave of absence to 
fill the position of secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

Since the present pastorate began, a fine 
stone church has been erected on one of 
the best sites in the city; an excellent 
parsonage has been built; a liberal re- 
ligious library of more than 1500 choice 
books (named "The Charles Brigham 
Library") has been established; a fund of 
$1200 has been created, the interest of 
which is spent annually in books; the 
local Unitarian Society has been much 
strengthened; the work among the stu- 
dents has been carried on in a way to bring 
under its influence usually from three to 
four hundred young men and women each 
year, a large per cent, of whom become 
attendants of the Bible Class or of one or 
the other of the regular Sunday services; 
a Unity Club has been carried on through- 
out the entire nine years with such success 
as to become the acknowledged leading 
literary club of the town; Unitarian tracts 
have been distributed at the church door 
and by mail to the extent, sometimes, of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 pages a year; and 
now there is to be connected with the 
work here the editing and publishing of 
The Unitarian. 

The success which the Unitarian Society 
has met with in its student work has not 
failed to stimulate, and to stimulate more 
and more, the other denominations to 
follow in its track. Within the last three 
or four years most of the leading churches 
in the city have organized young people's 
clubs similar to our Unitv Club. Increas- 
ing attention has been paid to the im- 
portance of having in the various churches 
Bible Classes specially for the students, 
and conducted in a way to be the most 
interesting possible. Most of the churches 
have now provided themselves with 
attractive places of worship, and generally 
located near to or within very easy reach 
of the University. Within the University 
itself there is a large and active Students' 
Christian Association, which the local 
churches have done not a little to foster; 
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and now the association is to have a jQne 
new building, money having been sub- 
scribed recently in Ann Arbor, Detroit 
and elsewhere to build it. Within the 
past year the Episcopalians have erected, 
on a corner opposite the Unitarian church, 
a Guild Hall. Th'e upper story of the 
building is an auditorium, seating three 
or four hundred persons, and is fitted up 
with stage, dressing rooms, etc. Here the 
Guild, composed largely of students, has 
lectures, concerts and entertainments of 
Tarious kinds. The second story is de- 
voted to parlors, library, reading room, 
conversation room and dining room. On 
the first floor are a gymnasium and a 
bowling alley. The purpose is to make 
this building a general rendezvous or 
headquarters for the Episcopalian stu- 
dents of the University. A fund of 
f 11,000 has been raised to pay all running 
ecxpensos. The institution has been com- 
pleted only a few months, but is already 
popular. Nor is this all the Episcopalians 
are doing. They are taking steps toward 
the establishment of a Theological School 
kere. Already a lectureship has been 
created, with a fund of 810,000, and S5,000 
raised toward a second— the lectures, 
religious in character, to be delivered each 
winter by eminent bishops, scholars and 
preachers of the Episcopal church, and to 
be free to students of the University and 
the general public. 

The Presbyterians also have made a 
beginning toward a denominational house 
or hall. A lot has been donated, and it is 
proposed before long to erect a building of 
much the same character as that just 
described. Moreover, it has been the 
practice each winter for three or four 
years past to bring here half a dozen or so 
of the most eminent Presbyterian clergy- 
men of the country to give courses of 
Sunday sermons and religious lectures in 
the Presbyterian church, similar to the 
course that is delivered each winter in 
Washington, by our be$t known Unitarian 
clergymen. 

The Oongregationalists are considering 
the question of founding a theological 
school in Ann Arbor, a paper having been 
read on the subject at one of the denom- 
inational gatherings in the state last 



spring by Rev. Mr. Ryder, pastor of the 
Congregationalist church here. 

The Baptists are taking no steps towards 
establishing a theological school, but are 
doing much in the way of bringiog 
eminent men of the denomination here to 
preach and lecture each winter. 

Thus we see how important the differeat 
leading orthodox denominations are com- 
ing to feel this seat of the greatest Uni- 
versity of the West to be as a center for 
religious work. 

With all this effort put forth on their 
part to reach the students, of course the 
work of the Unitarian society to the same 
end becomes more difficult. And yet 
assisted by the fine new church, with its 
admirable appointments of , auditorium, 
social rooms, reading room, library, and so 
forth, it is very gratifying to see how well 
our cause holds its own, and what a power 
the Unitarian society is among* the stu- 
dents, as well as in the town. Hundreds 
of young men and women, even of those 
who rarely attend the services and do not 
make themselves known, go out to carry 
to all parts of the country, and to other 
lands, more favorable impressions of 
Unitarianism than they would have had 
but for the work the Unitarian church i^ 
doing in this community; and the scores 
and hundreds who become actively inter- 
ested in our Gospel here, and, as so many 
do, enthusiastic advocates of it, go out to 
scatter our thought in aggressive ways in 
almost numberless places, and to be pillars 
in many new Unitarian churches yet to 
be established up and down the land. 

In several ways, however, our work la 
Ann Arbor might be strengthened, and 
ought to be. 

1. A fund is needed for distinct Post 
Office Mission purposes. This is one of 
the best points in the country for this 
work. Much of it is done, but much more 
could be if the means were at hand. 

2. When Mr. Brigham was here he had 
a fund at his disposal (furni^hed by an 
EHstein lady) by means of which he was 
able to purchase and give to each member 
of his Bible Class each year two or three 
select Unitarian books. The effect of tbi» 
was great, in attracting youn^ men to his 
class, and in furnishing them as they went 
out into the world with the nucleus of » 
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Unlti^rian librtiry, which would be pretty 
«ure to do its work in the communities 
where they settled. 

3. A fund to enable us to send The 
Unitarian regularly to two or three 
hundred students. 

4. A series of discburses delivered here 
every winter by our ablest and best known 
Unitarian ministers East and West, sim- 
ilar to the AVashington course. 

All this would nost no great outlay of 
money, and would yield returns to our 
Unitarian cause in this country a hundred 
fold. 

And then, if the time should ever come 
for the establishment of another Unitarian 
divinity school, one distinctly in the West, 
Hfhat a place will Ann Arbor be for that I 
A half million dollars' endowment of a 
Achool in a place where there is no great 
university, would not give to it the some- 
what indirect but very real and important 
advantages which are offered by the Uni- 
yersity here— in its library of 60,000, soon 
to be 100,000 volumes, its instrudtion in 
almost every branch of human knowledge, 
and its 2000 students (1550 in the Univer- 
sity and 450 in the high school) to draw 
from for ministerial recruits. 



THE SOUL'S SUPERIORITY TO CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 

Nature is not maleficent. She is only 
}ust. She would have us all learn the wise 
lesson of life, — that the mind was put here 
to reign over all things. She comes and 
gives gentle taps upon the hard chrysalis 
of sense and ignorance, trying to awaken 
the slumbering spirit; ai^d, if we do not 
heed, then come harder strokes and still 
harder,— war, pestilence, revolution, fam- 
ine, raging men and moaning women. 
Whence come these things, from some 
malign satan, from an ill-starred fate, 
from the judgment of an angry GodV 
No; but from the failure of man to mas- 
ter affairs as he might, to guide the forces 
•f nature for his highest welfare. That 
which is called a mysterious dispensation 
•f divine Providence, is better named a 
plain result of human improvidence. A 
nan's foes are they of his own household. 
When shall we look for the advent of 
aokie powerful savior, who will cast out | 



of the soul imprudence, ignorance, apkthy, 
— the devils which still lurk within, and 
more than they of Gadara torment the 
human race ? 

Whoever wills to conquer will conquer. 
The mind will convert battle-fields into 
waving harvests; chaos into beauty; and 
the furies into ministering spirits. Regu- 
lar as the tide, persistent as a climate, 
strong as a trade wind, through this uni- 
verse forever sweeps a current of will. It 
is that which makes the worlds and sowed 
them in the sky; which made man; which 
makes history; and which is rolling all 
the vast affairs of earth toward the fulfill- 
ment of high purposes. Chant the sover- 
eignty of souJ, O bard I creator of worlds 
and of man; former of nations and laws; 
igiver of letters and music; builder and 
carver of temples and statues; discoverer 
of continents and seas, and the hidden 
secrets of earth iind sky; wrester of power 
from the elements; conqueror of spectres 
and dragons, and ready to sound a hymn 
of triumph over death and the grave. 
Temperament, bad inheritance, poverty, 
pinched up brain cells, the immoral flow 
of blood, may be so many bars across the 
way of human progress; but they can all 
be broken down, or leaped over. They can 
be, because they have been. The Alps did 
not hinder Alaric and his Goths when he 
wanted Rome; nor could the Chinese wall 
shut out the nimble Tartar hordes. Nei- 
ther can any Alps or wall of poverty or 
temperament daunt the determined soul. 
The soul is mai^ter. It was placed here, as 
in the story the man and woman were 
placed in the garden of Eden, to take con- 
trol and subdue all things to its use. 

Dare we, at this date of the world, chat- 
ter about the impossible, and begin to re- 
treat because circumstances are adverse? 
Look at what was, and then at what is. 
From Egypt to America, from star-dust to 
Emerson, is a long, difficult path; but the 
race has traveled over it. To the resolute 
there is no such thing aa the impossible, 
and like Mirabeau he calls it a '* blockhead 
of a word," and wishes to be spared hear- 
ing it pronounced. The twelve labors of 
the giant Hercules symbolize what man 
can do; while he is determined nothing 
can withstand him. Sampson, in the He- 
brew myth, could not be conquered;— the 
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ropes and the witbes he easily broke until 
he told the secret of his strength in return 
for pleasure. Every year the Minotaur 
claimed its tribute of young men and 
maidens from Greece, until Theseus boldly 
entered the den of the monster and killed 
it. To the resolute soul every monster is 
vulnerable at last. 

The stars in their course are in league 
with him who is fully committed to duty; 
the cherubim are his allies; the angels 
have been commissioned to bear him on 
his way, and the pestilence flees at his ap- 
proach. His body may be conquered; but 
him nothing can hurt. Did harm come to 
Socrates in his cell, or 8avanarola in the 
flames, or Jesus on the cross ? That was 
their hour of triumph. 
. There have been souls, sent hither to 
teach the meaning of conscience and the 
moral law. Scarcely were they incarnated 
until they took a straight line for the 
stake, or the gibbet. But, as they went, 
they taught their countrymen the mean- 
ing of life,--that there is somewhat in 
man that is superior to all circumstances. 
Having gone to death, after generations 
gather around their lonely pathway and 
reverence it as if it had been pressed by 
the feet of a God. Bragged to the scaf- 
fold, one said, '* a thousand deaths rather 
than defile my conscience." Nothing ex- 
ternal could hurt him so long as his soul 
was unsullied. " Do you not know that we 
have power to hang you ? " some captors 
said to their prisoners, and received for 
answer, " Do you not know that we have 
power to be hanged, and scorn you?" 
Threatened with excommunication, John 
Wyclif said, **The Church of Rome has 
not power to excommunicate a man unless 
he first excommunicate himself." Read 
in this light the significance of the sen- 
tence from the New Testament, " fear not 
them which kill the body, but fear them 
who would cast soul aod body into hell." 
A dead body was a trifle compared with 
the calamity which befalls a soul which 
has been false to truth. 

Reed Stuart. 



If you do not wish for his kingdom, 
don't pray for it. But if you do you must 
do more than pray; you must work for it. 
—Rtiskin, 



MR. MAYO'S WORK IN THE SOUTH. 

Among the influences which are creat- 
ing the "New South" not the least is the 
" Ministry of Education," in which Rev^ 
A. D. Mayo has been engaged for seven 
years. He returned August first from an ab- 
sence of nine months, during which his 
labors were incessant and arduous. Be- 
ginning with the first of November, he 
spent three weeks in Ne wr York, Baltimore 
and Washington, lecturing and preaching; 
then in New Orleans six weeks; then 
in Mississippi two weeks; then by spe- 
cial request of the state authorities of 
Alabama three months were given to that 
state; May was devoted to lectures before 
white and colored teachers* associations^ 
schools and public meetings in Georgia; 
in June Kansas, Missouri and Chicago 
were visited ; and amid the heats of July 
the southern Chatauqua, at Mount Eagle,. 
Tenn., was visited. By conversations with 
officials, by lectures before teachers, by ad- 
dresses at public meetings, by arguments 
before legislative committees, Mr. Mayo 
labors to arouse interest in education, and 
to direct attention to the wisest methods 
of organization and instruction. Nearly 
every day of the week there is some meet- 
ing to attend, some address to be given» 
His reception among all political parties 
and all religious denominations has been 
cordial. Year by year the work grows 
upon his hands and becomes more f ascins^ 
ting in its outlook. In closing his report 
in the Christian Register of his year's 
work, he says: 

" No year of our seven years' ministry 
has been so rich with varied interest and 
almost overwhelming opportunity as this. 
With better health than we have ever 
known; still on the sunny side of sixty- 
five; we have *laid aside every weight,* 
and are studying all the economies by 
which what is left of time and strength 
may be given to this great and growing^ 
mission. It is no longer self-assertion or 
vanity to say that this 'Ministry of Edu- 
cation' has received not only a Southern, 
but a national recognition and indorse- 
ment. The work will go on while life 
remains to us, at whatever efl!ort or sacri- 
fice." 

It is a pleasure to hear Mr. Mayo speak 
of the regeneration that is going forward 
in the South, a regeneration in which edu- 
cation bears so large a part. It is also a 
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pleasure to know that, in spite of so much 
hard work, his health improves. It can- 
not be doubted that our generous people 
will continue to provide for carrying on a 
work so large and so significant. o. c. 



WHAT RELIGION OWES TO 
SCIENCE. 

The world has heard a great deal in the 
past about the danger coming to religion 
from science. It is gratifying that at last 
we are beginning to hear something of the 
good coming from the same source. In an 
able sermon by Rev. M. J. Savaare on " The 
Debt of Religion to Science" (published 
now in "My Creed") the preacher notes 
among other ways in which science has 
benefited religion, the following: 

1. One gift of Science to Religion is 
nothing less than what is essentially a 
spiritualistic conception of the universe. 
There is a sort of grim irony in the fact 
that, while Religion has always been stig- 
matizing Science as materialistic, she her- 
self has never been able to demonstrate 
the opposite of materialism, and has had 
to wait for Science to do it for her. For 
it is Science, at last, that has dealt mate- 
rialism its death-blow, and made it reason- 
able for us to believe that the world is 
only the bright and changing garment of 
the living God. Religion has disbelieved 
and denounced materialism for ages; but, 
all the while, she has been haunted by it, 
as by a ghost which all her conjurations 
could not lay. But Science has now dem- 
onstrated its utter incompetence as a 
theory for the explanation of the universe. 
A theory is accepted as valid by as much 
as it can account for the facts. The most 
important, the crucial fact with which we 
have to deal is conscious thought; and, in 
the race of this, materialism has utterly 
broken down. On this point, I wish to let 
the great voices of the scientific world be 
heard for themselves. 

In his address on "Scientific Material- 
ism " (Fragments of Science, p. 120), Mr. 
Tyndall expresses the opinion that the 
materialist has a right to assert an inti- 
mate relation between thought and certain 
molecular motions in the brain. Then he 
adds: •*! do not think he is entitled to say 
that his molecular motions explain every- 
thing. In reality, they explain nothing. . . 
The problem of the connection of body 
and soul is as insoluble in its modern form 
as it was in the pre-scientific ages.*' 

Mr. Huxley, in treating of "Bishop Ber- 
keley on the Metaphysics of Sensation" 
{Critiques and Addresses^ p. 314), declares: 
"If I were obliged to choose between ab- 
solute materialism and absolute idealism, 
I should feel compelled %o accept the lat- 
ter alternative." 

Instead of quoting long passages on this 



point from Mr. Spencer, I choose rather to 
give Mr. Fiske's summing up of his gen- 
eral position. He says: "Mr. Spencer has 
most conclusively demonstrated that, from 
the scientific point of view, the hypothesis 
of the materialists is not only as untenable 
to-day as it ever has been, but must always 
remam inferior in philosophic value to the 
opposing spiritualistic hypothesis" {Cosmic 
Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 436). 

And his own position Mr. Fiske sums 
up in these brief words: " Henceforth, we 
may regard materialism as ruled out, and 
relegated to that limbo of crudities to 
which we, some time since, consigned the 
hypothesis of special creations" {Cosmic 
Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 445). 

It is no part of my purpose to trace the 
processes of scientific reasoning by which 
this end has been attained. I only. wish to 
note the fact, and to help honest religious 
thinkers to see and be grateful for the gifts 
of science. Materialism, then, is gone by. 
Henceforth, Religion may gladly look 
upon all the fair, the magnificent, the ter- 
rible forms of matter as only veils that,' 
while they conceal, do still more reveal the 
features, the outlines, and the movements 
of the Infinite Life that they only clothe 
and manifest. 

2. As Science holds us by the hand, I 
think I may safely say that she leads us 
one step further into the heart of this 
grand mystery. 

The form behind and manifested in and 
through what we call matter is really spirit, 
we say. But that is not enough for Relig- 
ion. To be — in the words of Spencer — 
"ever in presence of an Infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy,!* rom which all things proceed," 
this is grand and wonderful. But Religion 
has dared to hope that this infinite power 
was Father and Friend. And now, if 
Herbert Spencer may be allowed to speak 
for her, fc^cience asserts at least demon- 
strable kinship between the human soul 
and this "Infinite and Eternal Energy." 
These are Mr. Spencer's words: "The final 
outcome of that speculation commenced 
by the primitive man is that the Power 
manifested throughout the universe dis- 
tinguished as material is the same power 
which in ourselves wells up under the 
form of consciousness" {Religion: A Re- 
trospect and Prospect), 

And, with more elaboration and in 
greater detail, the Rev. F. E. Abbot {Sci- 
entiflc Theism, p. 209) asserts of the uni- 
verse, as the direct teaching and final 
result of science, that, "because, as an in- 
finite organism, it thus manifests infinite 
Wisdom, Power, and Goodness, or thought, 
feeling, and will in their infinite fulness, 
and because these three constitute the 
essential manifestations of personality, it" 
—the universe — ^"must be conceived as In- 
finite Person. Absolute Spirit, Creative 
^arce, and Eternal Home of the deriva- 
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tlve finite personalities which depend upon 
it, but are no less real than itself." 

Thus have the patient feet of Science 
led the way to the heights, 

•• . . . through nature up to nature's God." 

Such and so magnificent are her gifts to 
Religion. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIAN- 
ISM. 

Statement bt Rev. M. J. Savaqk. 
We Unitarians share with orthodoxy 
our belief in God, in religion, in worship, 
in righteousness of life; we share with 
science the belief in the legitimacy of her 
methods for the discovery of truth; we 
share with ethical culture societies their 
supreme regard for character and conduct; 
we share with agnostics their profound 
sense of the infinity of the universe, but 
think it too early yet to settle the limits 
of knowledge; we share with materialists 
their respect for hard facts, and their be- 
lief that matter is good and not evil; we 
share with the spiritualists the belief that 
the life is the maker of form, and that the 
ordinary common sense of eyes and ears is 
no measure of the universe; we share with 
free religionists their respect for other 
faiths; we share with the advocates of the 
religion of humanity in their high human 
ideals. 

UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY. 

v.— The Year 1568. 

The annals of liberal Christian thought 
in Transylvania should keep the foremost 
place for the year 1568. In a diet at Torda 
in that year, his Majesty, the King of 
Hungary, decreed with his country in the 
matter of religion: "That the preachers 
shall he allowed to preach the Gospel each 
according to his ovm understanding; and 
that, if the community wish to accept such 
preaching, well and good ; if not, they shall 
not be compelled, but shall be allowed to 
keep the preachers who please them. On 
account of religion shall no man be mis- 
used, belief being the gift of God." This 
law, most liberal in thought and most 
Christian in spirit, placed Transylvania at 
the head of all European countries and 
laid the foundations of the first Unitarian 
church. 

The King, whose high culture and broad 
mind are brightly reflected in this law, was 



but twenty-eight years of age. Conse- 
quently, the leaders of the Unitarian move- 
ment had every reason to expect a glorious 
future. The aristocracy followed the lead 
of the King. Literary and scientific men 
at home and from abroad took part in the 
work. Twelve upper schools (gymnasia) 
and an elementary public school for nearly 
every congregation were made organs for 
the distribution of the new ideas. For 
about two years all possible factors were 
working together for the establishment of 
a strong Unitarian church. There re- 
mained scarcely a trace of Catholicism, 
and Calvinism had withered before having 
taken root. 

An opportunity offered itself to the 
leaders of this new movement to oppress 
all other phases of thought. To their 
glory be it noted, neither the King nor 
David took advantage of this opportunity. 
On the contrary they invited their oppon- 
ents to explain and defend their opinions. 
Open controversies were convened several 
times; in nearly every month of 1568, there 
was held a synod, or a controversy, or a 
diet. 

The Unitarian church proved very strong 
in these public debates. The leaders, 
David and Blandrata, were assisted by 
some twelve eminent men. In this year, 
1568, Melius invited the Tran sylvan ians, 
but he showed such animosity in his letter 
that they did not accept. Whereupon the 
King invited them all to his residence at 
Gyula Fehervar. Here they met and had 
a controversy of ten days. Even Calvin- 
istic writers acknowledge that in this dis- 
cussion the Unitarians were victorious. 
David and his friends maintained their 
statements, **That God is one and not 
three," with such strong arguments that 
Melius lo^t patience and broke out in such 
indignant words that the King put an end 
to the disputation for that time. 

Shortly afterward the Calvinists held a 
synod and dealt with the questions left 
open at Gyula Fehervar, but they did not 
invite the Unitarians. David, neverthe- 
less, gave expression to his opinion in a 
book of two volumes. It is one of his best. 
Later he called a synod at Torda and in- 
vited Melius. Here he, with other Unita- 
rians, laid down their faith in written 
form, declaring that "God is one in essence 
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and person; Trinity is the invention of 
Anti-Christ; Jesus received his power, his 
divinity, and his sonship from the Father 
and not from himself; the Holy Ghost is 
not God." Although the synod was dis- 
solved without any real agreement upon 
the points at issue, the moral and spiritual 
victory of Unitarianism was great. 

This year is noteworthy, too, for the great 
amount of literary production by Unita- 
rians. Stephen Basilius published two 
books: "A Few Questions about the True 
Christian Faith " and "A Short Explana- 
tion of the Apostolical Confession," both 
of w^hich had a great influence upon their 
readers. From David in this year not less 
than nine literary productions appeared, 
one in the Magyar and eight in the Latin 
language. As an acknowledgment of his 
activity, the Unitarians made him their 
bishop. In every respect the year 1568 was 
a year of great importance in Unitarian 
history, and is commemorated by Transyl- 
vanian Unitarians as the year of the estab- 
lishment of the Unitarian church and doc- 
trine. George Boros. 



A SON'S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

IX. Concerning Church Amuse- 
ments. 

My Dear Father : I don't believe I would 
have quite as much in the way of amuse- 
ment in our church this year, if I were 
you. You see the church is just about to 
reopen. Indeed it will be open before this 
appears in print, but I will send you a 
copy of it beforehand, for I have been glad 
to see that you really seem to appreciate 
these little suggestions of mine. 

I have been thinking about what you 
may be planning out for this winter. You 
know for some years past you have been 
letting a certain set in our church have it 
very much their own way. They are a 
very decent set, but their idea is that the 
way to make a church prosper in these 
days, is, to be always having "good times," 
and to draw people in by entertainments. 
So of late our church has been the most 
entertaining church in the city. Well, 
they have been very good entertainments. 
The monthly oyster suppers and straw- 
berry festivals of our Ladies' "Charitable 
Aid Society " have been a standing rebuke 



to the frivolous jokers who would have it 
that there is never but one oyster and one 
strawberry at a church sociable. Our fort- 
nightly dancing assemblies have become 
quite popular, and have been attended by 
many young people who haven't anything 
of the kind at their own churches. As to 
the Browning Club, I suppose that should 
hardly be classed under amusements, 
though I don't know anything funnier, by 
the way, than to hear the votaries of this 
new " cult " disputing over the meaning of 
some of his double-knotted sentences. Be- 
sides, as I have heard you say, people who 
begin by meeting to study Browning, may 
some day come to feel that it might be 
worth while to study the Bible a little. So 
I have nothing to say against the Brown- 
ing Club.' As for the Dramatic evenings, 
they have also been excellent in their way; 
and the sociables of the Young People's 
Club, which were the first to introduce the 
new donkey-game into our town, have 
been the talk of the neighborhood. Yes, 
they are all excellent in their way; and 
perhaps I am not one to say anything 
against them, for I go to most of them, 
and enjoy them when I am there, as much 
as anybody. And yet perhaps I am, on 
that very account, a right one to speak; 
because I do believe that there are a good 
many who, like myself, go to such amuse- 
ments, and enjoy them at the time, and 
yet afterwards feel a sort of doubt whether 
the whole thing is not a mistake,— that is, 
in connection with the church. It does 
not seem to me quite clear that this is 
what the church is for. It gives an ap- 
pearance of great activity, indeed, and 
people say, "W^at stirring folks those old 
First church people are; they have always 
something going onl" But when it is all 
done, what is there to it ? I know you 
have given in to it, from a desire to inter- 
est the young people, and that is right 
enough, only I cannot help doubting 
whether the interest is of a kind that does 
any real good. It is true that a good many 
from outside our church come to these en- 
tertainments, for it has got to be quite a 
saying in the town that "anything they 
get up at the ' Old First ' is sure to be 
worth fifty centsi" But do these outsiders 
respect our church any the more, or are 
they more drawn to it as a religious insti- 
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tution? I know, when I asked young 
Vere. whom I had seen ho often at our 
Amateur Theatricals, if he would come to 
one of your lectures, he said "Nol my 
dear fellow, I'm not much in the pious 
line, but when I do take to it, I like it 
straight. I go to your place for my thea- 
tricals, but when I want some religion I 
go to St Ursula's." And I do believe that 
many of the young \adies who come to our 
assemblies, go away really thinking worse 
of our church for having them. As for its 
interesting our own young people, — well, 
I'm doubtful. I know that young Volker 
and Mr. Walls, who are the leading spirits 
of our Assemblies, are about the most in- 
veterate of that back-seat crowd whom 
you alluded to one Sunday as always loi- 
tering about in the rear of the church for a 
chat and not going to their own seats un- 
til the hymn before the sermon. And little 
Miss Buskin, whose acting has almost 
made our Dramatic Society, and who in- 
deed is so good an actor that people say 
she really ought to be on the stage— why, 
she has given up her evening work at the 
Mission, where she had such a splendid 
influence over those Back-bay hoodlums, 
because she says she has all the church- 
work she can do, in managing the re- 
hearsal and coaching the awkward ones. 
Besides, father, I do think there are 
more of our young people than probably 
you have any idea of, who, like myself, 
enter into all the amusement, but who in 
their secret hearts would be glad of some- 
thing deeper and better. We are shy of 
talking about it, shy of even letting that 
side of our thinking appear, or of asking 
you for any help in it. But I do not be- 
lieve there is a young person in your 
church who does not sometimes feel a 
deep longing for something more of direct 
religious help. I know that no one is 
gladder than you are, when any of them 
come to you, but I sometimes think you 
are more hesitating than you need be 
about going to them. And might there 
not be a little more done in the way of op- 
portunities of meeting together for these 
deeper and distinctly religious interests ? 
I dare say they would not be so well at- 
tended. It is much easier to bring a hun- 
dred people out for a calico party, than to 
get twenty for a Bible-class or a Confer- 



ence meeting. But at any rate these would 
be all to the good of our work, and if they 
were genuine and earnest meetings, as I 
know you would make them, one and 
another would gradually be drawn in. 
And then we might have our sociable, 
now and then, as well. But my point is 
that the sociables should grow out of the 
religion, and should be such that the relig- 
ious interest shall never be out of keep- 
ing at them. However, think it over, and 
believe me now. 

Your affectionate, 
"—Co." 

THE HELP OF MUSIC TO RELIGION. 

In an article in the August Contem- 
porary, Mr. J. Spencer Curwen gives the 
following interesting illustrations of '* the 
progress of Popular Music" on its religious 
side: 

The use of churches for music, both on 
week-days and Sundays, is a sign of the 
advancing liberality of modem feeling. 
Two eminent nonconformist ministers in 
London— Dr. Parker (Congregation alist) 
and Dr. Clifford (Baptist) — have for several 
winters opened their churches on week- 
days for ordinary concerts of sacred and 
secular music. "Whatever," says Dr. 
Clifford in justification of this, "c^n make 
life nobler and happier and brighter, be- 
longs to the cause of God." Others would 
open the churches, but have nothing in 
them but "sacred music."* The Rev. H. 
R. Haweis says boldly that "the people 
are not made holy by the place, but the 
place by the people," and he desires that 
the church should be spiritually co-exten- 
sive with human life, In the winter many 
churches and chapels are now opened on 
Sunday afternoons, when the organ is 
played and solos from the oratorios are 
sung, without any sermon or prayers. At 
Northampton the playing of hymn-tunes 
and oratorio choruses by a brass band in 
one of the principal halls, after service is 
over on Sunday evenings, has attracted 
large crowds, and the chair has been taken 
by clergymen and ministers of the town. 
In Yorkshire, during the summer months, 
bands often play and choirs sing sacred 
music on Sunday afternoons in a field. A 
large white sheet is spread on the ground 
at the entrance, and people toss their pence 
on to it as they enter, the proceeds going 
to the hospitals. At the close of the con- 
cert the people will join with band and 
chorus in some well known hymns. We 
close this recital with a pleasing picture 

* This term, it may be remarked. Is somewhat 
equivocal, if the Adagis from the Sonata Path^tique 
Is to be called secular, and '* Sowing the Seed in the 
.Morning Fair '^ sacred musio. 
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drawn recently in the Church Times: 
•*The grounds of a rural rectory are 
thrown open to the villagers on Sunday 
evenings in the summer, when they listen 
to hymns sung by a choir under the di- 
rection of th6 rector's daughter. In the 
summer people walked five or six miles to 
sit in the garden and listen to the choir. 
People in the village, who could not leave 
their houses, and little ones, sat in their 
doorways listening." 



RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 

The healthiest thing about the Unitarian 
fellowship is found in the great fact that 
it proves capable of including so much. It 
discarded an Emerson, and it drew bitter 
tears from the eyes of Parker; but to-day 
we find it heroic enough to do proud pen- 
ance for these faults of the past by plac- 
ing the names of Emerson and of Parker 
prominent in the great list of its most 
venerated saints. There is pith, and power, 
and vast spiritual force in a Fellowship 
which, almost within the limits of a single 
generation, can be quickened, by no power 
from without, but simply by the invincible 
pleadings of reason and conscience from 
within, to the doing of this great act of 
justice. The great cause of religious pro- 
gressiveness is quite safe in the keeping of 
such a people. 

I have used the phrase i^c^^^^ow5 Fellow- 
ship. I wish to emphasize the phrase. I 
think the attempt to build a religious Fel- 
lowship on a non-religious basis is pre- 
eminently absurd, and must lead to mis- 
chief. While Unitarianism is inclusive, 
splendidly so, it is also exclusive, neces- 
sarily so; but it is only exclusive in the 
sense in which religion itself is exclusive. 
A Religious Fellowship must of necessity 
exclude all persons who are non-religious. 
It I were an atheist merely— that is to say, 
if I were one to whom belief in God was 
not a necessity of thought, and to whom 
worship of God was neither a duty nor a 
delight,— I should consider myself insulted 
at being invited to Religious Fellowship 
with persons to whom religion meant 
those things— belief in God and the duty 
and delight of worship. I should consider 
it equivalent to inviting me to become a 
hypocrite. I could have ethical fellowship 
with them, but religious fellowship would 
be altogether out of the question. It seems 
to me that when we have reached the line 
which divides every class of Theists from 
every class of non-Theists, we have reached 
the extreme limit of Religious Fellowship. 
The parties, occupying one side of the line 
cannot possibly nave religious fellowship 
with those who choose to occupy a place on 
the other side. I believe in God, and I be- 
lieve also in the duty and delights of wor- 
ship; but here is my neighbor, possibly a 
better man than I am, who does not be- 



lieve in these things. Religiously there is 
an impassable gulf between my neighbor 
and myself. He cannot have religious 
fellowship with me without doing vio- 
lence to his own manhood. I cannot have 
religious fellowship with him without 
stilling what is to me my highest thought, 
and neglecting what is to me my chief 
duty. What is to be done? I assume no 
airs of superiority over him, 1 can have 
neighborly, civic, intellectual, philanthrop- 
ic, political, ethical fellowship with him, 
but in the nature of things jReZi^ot^^ fel- 
lowship is impossible. 

Ever and anon we hear of preachers who 
have outgrown what they are pleased to 
call the "superstitions of prayer and 
praise," and who, for the sake of getting 
what they think to be a freer platform and 
a wider fellowship, endeavor to banish 
these from their Sabbath exercises. Their 
platform, however, still remains fettered, 
and their fellowship becomes considerably 
narrowed. It is just as bad to be fettered 
not to do a thing as it is to be fettered to 
do it. Besides, where does the " fettering," 
in either case, come in ? Men and women 
to whom prayer and praise are duties, in 
which they take delight, would be fettered 
by belonging to a fellowship which looked 
on these things as " superstitions." Men 
and women who are so exceedingly ** ad- 
vanced " as to have outgrown these child- 
ish things— men and women to whom 
these things have ceased to be duties, and 
to whom, therefore, they no longer yield 
delight — would be fettered by belonging 
to an organization in which these things 
were practiced. What is to be done? The 
only manly and honest thing is for the two 
parties to " shake hands and part.'' Each 
one had better build its own tabernacle 
and enjoy itself therein in its own way. It 
is better to have two households, each one 
at peace within itself, and each one at 
peace with the other, than one household 
in which there is a constant jar. 

" Flame from blood shall flow, 
The summer's sun shed drops congeal'd, and youth 
Be sire unto old age," 

ore two such parties, each one so radically 
distinct from the other, can unite in Relig- 
ious Fellowship. 

The liberal religious preacher who has 
come to the conclusion that the practice of 
prayer and praise is a thing not accordant 
with a genuine freedom and a wide fel- 
lowship never comes to that conclusion un- 
til he has argued himself into a conviction 
of the utter worthlessness of these things. 
He then says to people to whom these 
things are worth a great deal — to whom 
they are ineffably sacred, to whom they 
are imperative duties yielding the most 
ecstatic delight—** Come, let us be liberal. 
For the sake of a fr^er platform and a 
wider fellowship let us give up these 
superstitions! " He wants the sacrifice to 
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be all on one side, and that side not his 
own side. A thing which isn't fair. He 
wants to monopolize ail the liberty for the 
pulpit, and will allow none of it to the 
pews where those melancholy and long- 
suffering people sit who pay all the money 
and do all the listening. 

Then, again, a wider lellowship is not to 
be gotten by such means. The belief that 
it is to be so gotten is a miserable delu- 
sion. If you build a religious fellowship 
on a non-religious basis you exclude from 
your fellowship all except the non-religious 
— and these are, happily, a mere fraction 
of the mighty hosts that make up human- 
ity. In every case, hitherto, where the 
experiment has been tried, this has been 
the result. 

There would seem to be nothing for it, 
then, but clinging to our sectarianism, 
avoiding those abuses of sectarianism to 
which I have referred. We must carry on 
our own distinctive organizations for their 
own distinctive ends and purposes. We 
can do this and yet cultivate that deep 
and subtle sense of brotherhood that is so 
necessary that our intercourse with each 
other may be hallowed and sweetened. 
There is so wide a distinction between the 
man who believes in the duty of worship- 
ing and tKe man who does not— between 
the man to whom it is a delight and the 
mnn to whom it is not— that the one can- 
not possibly unite in the same religious 
organization with the other. Yet the first 
need not be guilty of the impertinence of 
calling the second " infidel," nor need the 
second be guilty of the equal i impertinence 
of calling the first " superstitious." They 
may both try to live nobly, conscientiously 
and well, each one in his own way. They 
can cherish for each other a high esteem 
and a high regard, and love each other the 
better, perhaps, for the fact that each one 
wends his own way on Sabbath to his own 
particular tabernacle. 

J. K. Applebee, in the Boston Commonwealth. 



"NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP." 

We have published in the Unitarian, 
from time to time, a number of prayers, 
particularly bed-time prayers, for children. 
Of late a number of such simple bits of 
devotion, to take the place of the old 

" Now I lay me down to sleep," 

have appeared in the Christian Register. 
We give our readers three or four of the 
best: 

Father, tender Sheph«»rd, hear me! 

Bless thy little lamb to-night; 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 

Keep me safe till morning light. 
All this day thy hand has led me, 

And I thank thee for thy care; 



Thou hast warmed me, clothed me, fed 
me. 

Listen to my evening prayer. 
Let my sins be all forgiven. 

Bless the friends I love so well, 
Take me, when I die, to heaven. 

Evermore with thee to dwell. 



Now I lay me down to sleep. 

Father in heaven, take care of me. 
May my sleep be sound and sweet. 

And my waking happy be. 
Forgive me if I have this day 
Done any wrong in work or play. 
And help me always to do right, 
And bless me every day and night. 



Dear Father, help me with the love 

That casteth out my fear I 
Teach me to lean on thee, and feel 

That thou art very near; 
That no temptation is unseen. 

No childish grief too small, 
Since thou, with patience infinite, 

Doth soothe and comfort all. 



Now I lajr me down to sleep: 
Father in heaven, take care of me. 

That, if I sleep or il I wake, 
I ever may be near to thee. 



A SUNDAY IN NEW MEXICO. 

Ten years ago when I went into New 
Mexico 1 had to stage it, and found only 
here and there a lonely log hut or sheep 
camp. Now the A. T. & S. F. R. R. has 
opened up all the country, and were it not 
for the ** Maxwell grant,* with its piled up 
frauds and complications, making it im- 
possible for either old or new settlers to 
obtain satisfactory titles, the whole of 
northern N. M. would have been settled 
up before this time. As it is, however, at 
the southern outlet from the great Raton 
Pass, (which divides the territory from 
Colorado), where a few years since stood a 
solitary log house, the Willow Springs 
Ranch, there is now the fiourishing town 
of Raton, (pronounced Batoon), with its 
railroad shops, three churches, two banks, 
two newspapers — a daily and a weekly — a 
noble three-story brick school-house, and 
twenty-five hundred people. Thither I 
came, after our dedication at Denver, to 
spend a few days with one of my sons, who 
through thirteen years* experience as sheep 
herder, ranchman, and everything else that 
straggling frontiersmen have to do when 
floored by drought or frost, has come to 
know northern New Mexico '^likea book," 
and is now settled as one of the citizens of 
the new town. Before I had been twenty- 
four hours in the place the Methodist 
clergyman. Rev. Mr. Ray, called upon me, 
and mvited me to preach m the M.£.church, 
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a neat stone building lately erected by the 
helpoftheir Loan Building Fund and hold- 
ing about 200 people. I have not often had 
a pleasanter Sunday, for Mr. Eay*s people 
were as cordial as himself, and, besides, 
many people came up to greet me, a few 
Unitarians— each of whom fancied him- 
self the only Unitarian in the place — some 
who had known me in Chicago, and a few 
old settlers who had been among my con- 
gregation, when, ten years ago, I held a 
little service at Cimarron, farther south in 
the territory. In the morning I preached 
a plain, practical sermon, but in the eve- 
niog, telling them that as they knew I was 
a Unitarian, I supposed they would like to 
hear something from our own special point 
of view, I took for my subject **Christian- 
ity as Christ himself preached it." I point- 
ed out the simplicity of this as compared 
with the various systems which call them- 
selves by his name, and urged that the real 
refuge from the per«plexity and doubt pro- 
duced by the variety of creeds is in falling 
back upon the few, broad, simple teachings 
of the master himself. This I showed is 
what Unitarians have systematically done, 
not setting up any counter system of doc- 
trinal articles of their own, but resting on 
the great simplicities of faith, which really 
underlie all the creeds and are the best 
thing in all churches. To all this, the 
crowded congregation, some even standing 
about the door, listened with a curious 
eagerness. I heard next day that the 
Presbyterian minister had been attacking 
his Methodist brother for encouraging the 
infidel element in the town by allowing 
such services in the Methodist chureh, but 
the latter, with his people, did not give in 
at all, begged me. to preach another Sun- 
day if I could, and, that being impossible, 
would have me to lecture for them one of 
the few week evenings before I left. 1 
will only add that I hope the few Unita- 
rians in Raton will heartily unite with the 
Methodist congregation. For, as I told 
them personally, a church that is broad 
enough to invite a Unitarian preacher 
when he comes along, is broad enough for 
Unitarians to worship and work with un- 
til they have a church of their own. 

B. H. 



THE NEW CHURCHES AT DENVER 
AND GREELEY. 

The dedication of the new church at Den- 
ver, Colorado, September 4, was an event 
of more than local interest. A few years 
ago the church was in the depths of dis- 
couragement. It had had a succession of 
difficulties. Two ministers in succession 
had died, just as their work was beginning 
to tell. Unable to obtain any regular pul- 
pit supplies, the services were suspended 



for long periods. There were always a 
faithful few, however, who never de- 
spaired, and the " devout women not a 
few " always kept on meeting and work- 
ing. Three years ago they called Rev. 
Thos. J. Van Ness, who had come from 
the Cambridge Divinity School a year be- 
fore to start a mission church at Boulder. 
Mr. Van Ness at once began to build up 
the church. To great earnestness and vig- 
orous preaching power he has united hard 
work in organizing meetings and classes, 
and drawing the people together. One of 
the most interesting of his methods has 
been the Friday Evening Social Religious 
Meeting. This has often filled the church 
parlors,— largely with men, moreover— and 
the most interesting religious and social 
questions of the day have been freely 
talked out. The result of all has been that 
the congregation kept growing until the 
original little frame church became too 
small, and now they have just opened 
what is acknowledged to be one of the 
finest— architecturally quite the finest— in 
the city. They claimed the help of eastern 
Unitarianism for the dedication, and Rev. 
M. J. Savage and Rev. Brooke Herford 
accordingly went out, and with Rev. Mr. 
Hogeland, from our neighboring church 
at Greeley, to help, the dedication was held 
with great rejoicing, Sunday, Sept. 4. At 
each service the building was crowded to 
the doors, hundreds standing, hundreds 
more unable to get in at all. An interest- 
ing feature of the occasion was the broth- 
erly feeling shown by the other religious 
bodies in the city. Mr. Van Ness had in- 
vited them all, and many responded. Thus 
at the morning service, besides Mr. Van 
Ness and the ministers named above who 
took part, the Jewish rabbi. Rev. Mendes 
da Sola gave the dedication prayer; and at 
the evening service the same brotherly 
oflice was taken by a M. E. clergyman, 
Rev. Dr. Hyde. Then at the reception, 
Monday evening, quite a number who had 
been prevented by services of theii* own 
from being present on the Sunday, came 
to give their congratulations and good 
wishes. Revs. De la Matyr and Moore (M. 
E. church), Myron Reed (Cong.), Arundel 
(Episc), and others. It is worth noting 
that the responsive dedication service was 
the same as that used at the dedication of 
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All Souls' church, Chicago, but with the 
significant addition italicized in one of the 
clauses, of the words, " to a pure and ever 
growing Christianity." Mr. Van Ness and 
his people are to be congratulated on this 
most hopeful and encouraging opening of 
a new chapter in their work together. 

Only a short ride by rail from Denver is 
the interesting town of Greeley, where we 
have for some time had a Unitarian society, 
but no church building. Two years ago Rev. 
K. Hogeland went there from the Mead- 
ville Divinity School, and has been doing 
a constructive and earnest work. Besides 
otherwise much strengthening the society, 
he has been instrumental in getting a new 
church built, the home people, who are 
not wealthy, purchasing the lot and doing 
what they could toward the building, and 
the Church Building Loan Fund helping 
out. The people were unwilling to " dedi- 
cate" the new church while there is still a' 
debt upon it, but they took advantage of 
the presence of eastern friends at the Den- 
ver dedication to have a formal opening. 
So while Rev. Brooke Herford remained 
to take the evening services at Denver, 
Revs. M. J. Savage and T. J. Van Xess re- 
turned with Rev. Mr. Hogeland to Greeley, 
and Mr. Savage preached, Mr. Van Ness 
giving the address to the people. The 
church was crowded, and it was an occa- 
sion of great interest. b. h. 



RELIGIOUS AND HELPFUL CLUBS. 

We have lately printed several Unity 
and other literary club programmes, and 
give another this mouth, as we hope to 
give more still in months to come. We 
believe these clubs are calculated to fill an 
important place in our societies, if they 
are rightly conducted. However, we are 
convinced that there is a danger always to 
be guarded against— that of allowing them 
to absorb too much of the church life, to 
the weakening of other objects, religious, 
philanthropic, and moral. Literary cul- 
ture is the province of the school and col- 
lege; it is only to a limited extent the 
province of the church. 

We are glad to note in connection with 
some clubs, mainly literary, that they give 
some attention to moral, charitable or re- 
ligious study, and others have connected 
with them helpfulness committees. Can- 
not our clubs generally to advantage 
strengthen themselves on these sides? 
We believe, too, that often better than lit- 
erary clubs among us would be clubs or-. 



ganized expressly for helpful or religious 
objects. It is difficult to prevent the up- 
permost thought in a literary club being 
that of aetting. We need more organiza- 
tions whose leading thought is giving — 
forgetting self and blessing others. Of tnis 
character is the Look Up Legion, which 
we describe in brief below. Of this 
character, too, is the Young People's So- 
ciety for Christian Endeavor, which was 
described in our June issue. Rev. S. C. 
Beach, of Dedham, Mass., from whom the 
description of the latter came, writes us: 
•* 1 am persuaded that our parishes very 
much need such organizations of our 
young people." And one of our best lay- 
workers writes: " I have read your article 
about the Christian Endeavor societies 
many times, and I don't see why, with 
slight changes, they are not just as well 
adapted to our societies as to other denom- 
inations. The name and the statement 
are what is needed, and the pledge also, 
except to substitute *Our Heavenly 
Father ' for * the Lord Jesus Christ.' In 
union there is strength, and it would cre- 
ate enthusiasm to be a part of a large, 
well-organized movement. Many people 
belong to the Chautauqua Circle because 
it is a union of all denominations, though 
they are not in sympathy with many of 
the writings. Our young people go to 
other churches also, just because of the 
Endeavor societies. If Rev. W. I. Nichols, 
of Littleton, Mass., would send an account 
of his society to the Unitarian. I know 
it would interest many who feel almost 
ashamed that we have none such, and if 
some minister or secretary would send a 
constitution (altered, if necessary, to ac- 
cord with our belief) to each Unitarian 
pastor or society, would it not put in defi- 
nite form what so many of our people feel 
is needed? The Unity Clubs seem to be 
only for intellectual self-improvement, so 
they do not exactly meet the need; but 
surely either the Endeavor or the Look 
Up Legion might be in every parish." 



THE LOOK-UP LEGION. 

The "Look-up Legion" is the name of 
the different club», bands, or societies, who 
adopt the famous Wadsworth mottoes 
found in "Ten times one is ten" by Rev. 
E. E. Hale. The membership of these 
clubs numbers thousands, and extends to 
all parts of the world. 

They are known by different names, such 
as " Wadsworth Clubs," " Lend-a-hand 
Clubs," " 10X1=10 Clubs," "Excel Bands," 
"The King's Daughters." "The Look-out 
Guards," " The Boy's Brigade," " Whatso- 
ever Clubs," "Willing Workers," "Little 
Helpers," "Wide-awakes," "Armor-bear- 
ers,^ etc. 

These clubs are really " Chistrian En- 
ideavor" sodeties, their aim b^ing to aid 
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in building up true character and scatter- 
ing the light of unselfish lives; and by as- 
sociation, to increase the number of peo- 
ple (especially the young) who shall lend a 
hand to every good cause in the world, as 
well as to individual needs. 

Some of the societies have Temperance 
for a specific object, some charitable work, 
some the opening of a reading-room, and 
some the dower mission; but all are to 
try to 

**Look up and not down, 

Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in. 
And lend-a-hand." 

An effort has been made to unite these 
clubs (which have diversity of names but 
unity of spirit) by a bond of sympathy, 
and reports to a general secretary; and two 
volumes of "Circulars of 10x1 Clubs" were 
published in 1882 and 1883. 

These contain much interesting infor- 
mation in regard to the formation and 
work of different bands, whose numbers 
vary from two up to one hundred. A de- 
partment of the "Lend-a-Hand Magazine," 
edited by E. E. Hale, D. D., at 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass., is devoted to reports 
of the clubs, and it is desired that every 
little association of even two or three peo- 
ple, who are trying to be of some use in 
home, neighborhood or town, should send 
notice of its existence, purpose and work 
to this department. 

A brief service, with songs, is in prepa- 
ration for the meetings of the clubs, and 
there are motto and membership cards and 
badges already in use. 

Ttie more of such clubs the better, and 
may their numbers increase each year. 

Mrs. C. E. G. Mills. 



PROGRAMME OF THE UNITY CLUB 
IN CINCINNATL 

The president of the Cincinnati Unity 
Club writes us: 

In your last issue you print the interest- 
ing Ann Arbor Unity Club programme 
and request friends in other clubs to send 
theirs for publication in the October num- 
ber. I take pleasure and some pride in 
sending you the programme which our 
Club thoroughly worked out the past year. 
It is as follows: 

The meetings of the season were divided 
into four series, viz.: First Wednesday 
evening of each month, Social and Busi- 
ness Meeting; Second Wednesday even- 
ings, meetings for English Literature 
work; Third Wednesday evenings, meet- 
ings for discussion of public and econo- 
mic questions; Fourth Wednesday even- 
ings. Lectures (5) and Dramatic Entertain- 
ments (3). 



ENGLISH LITERATURE EVENINGS. 

Devoted to study of the leading Eng- 
lish writers of the first quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Oct 13, The Lake Poets. 
Papers on Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey. 

Nov, 10, The Scotch Poets, 
Papers on Hogg, Scott and Campbell. 

Dec, 8, The Romantic Poets, 
Papers on Moore, Shelley and Keats. 

Jan, 12, The Wits, 
Papers on Sidney Smith, Lamb and 
Hood. 

Feb, 9, The Novelists. 
Papers on Hannah More, Maria Edge- 
worth and Jane Austen. 

March 9, The Essayists, 
Papers on Jeffrey, John Wilson (Chris- 
topher North) and DeQuincey. 

April 13, The Scientists, 
Papers on Herschel, Mary Somerville 
and Faraday. 

PUBLIC DISCUSSION EVENINGS. 

Principal disputants selected beforehand 
and down on programme, but others in- 
vited to take part. 

Oct, 20. Should Immigration he restHctedf 
Discussion. Affirmative. Negative. 

Nov, 17, Labor Organizations— Are they^ 
beneficial to Workingmenf 
Two papers, giving **A Mauufacturer's 
Opinion" and "An Employe's Stand- 
point." 

Dec, 15, Journalism, 
Papers on " Newspaper Needs," " Imper- 
sonal Editorship" and "Sensational 
Journalism.*' 

Jan, 19, Should International Commerce 
be Restricted by artificial barriers f 
Discussion. Affirmative. Negative. 

Feb, 16. Should the Oeneral Qover^iment 
own and Control the railways and tele- 
graphs f 

AtKrmative. Negative. Some Railroad 

Statistics. 

March 16. Should Personal Property be 
Taxedf 
Discussion. Affirmative. Negative. 

April 20. ^'Diplomatic Recollections at the 
Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg.'*^ 
Paper by Hon. Alphonso Taft. 

SOCIAL EVENINGS. 

On each monthly social evening a brief 
business session is followed by a literary 
and musical entertainment, consisting of 
original stories, budgets, charades, cho- 
ruses, symphonies, etc., the programme- 
being varied each evening. Eight leading^ 
gentlemen and ladies of the society read 
original stories during the past season. 
Each evening was under the charge of a 
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different special committee of three per- 
sons. 

The Dramatic Entertainments were un- 
der the charge of a Dramatic Committee 
•of twelve, and the proceeds of these enter- 
tainments were appropriated to the bene- 
fit of the Day Nursury supported by the 
Unitarian church, and to other charities. 

The Club had a Helpfulness Committee 
whose object was to do ffood in such prac- 
tical ways as presented themselves. 

Also, as a very important matter, the 
Club maintained a Course of Sunday After- 
noon Popular Lectures in the city, with 
distinguished speakers from different parts 
of the country, with single admissions put 
at the low price of 15 cents and admission 
to the whole course of ten lectures only a 
dollar. The proceeds devoted to chari- 
table purposes. 

The programme was arranged and print- 
ed in full, with names of essayists, lectur- 
ers, leaders in discussion or persons hav- 
ing other important parts, and members 
of committees. 

The Club met every Wednesday evening 
from October to April, inclusive, in its 
rooms in the Unitarian church. Member- 
ship fee, one dollar a year. 



THE NEEDS OF THE TUSKAGEE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In a previous number of the Unitarian 
we have given a brief account of the Nor- 
mal School for the education of colored 
students at Tuskagee, Alabama, which is 
undoubtedly one of the best institutions 
of the kind in the south. We have just 
xeceived from Professor Washington, the 
principal, the following communication: 

Thinking that there may be individuals, 
missionary clubs, Sunday Schools, or 
churches that would like to aid our work, 
I avail myself of your kindness to let 
them know our principal needs. 

Briefly stated they are these: 

(1) Scholarships of $50 each which pay 
for the teaching of a young man or woman 
for a year. This has no connection with 
the personal expenses of the student, such 
as board, books, etc. The students provide 
these themselves. The tuition of 94 is 
provided for by the state appropriation of 
63000 and other guaranteed funds. We 
have a large number for whom no provis- 
ion is made. For scholarships for these, 
we must look to our friends. Without 
these scholarships the school will be forced 
to turn away a number of worthy young 
men and women who are too poor to pay 
for an education. 

(2) Money m any amount to pay current 
and building expenses. 

(3) Clothing, new or second-hand, for 
bed use or wear, will always help us 



greatly. We have many students who 
could remain in school all the term but for 
their lack of clothing. Bed clothing, es- 
pecially sheets and pillow cases, will be of 
great use. 

(4) New or old standard magazines, Sun- 
day school papers and illustrated news- 
papers. 

Booker T. Washington, Prim. 

Tuskagee, Alabama, Sept. 16, 1887. 



WOMAN'S WORK. 

STUDY CLASSES. 



Some of the very good work at present 
being done by women finds its radiating 
renter in the brain and heart of that tire- 
less worker for humanity, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. As many 
of our readers already know, the publica- 
tion committee of the Union has just is- 
sued in cheap form, and with an introduc- 
tion by Miss Willard, Frances Power 
Cobbe's "Duties of Women," hoping there- 
by to insure to it a wide reading and study 
among American women, especially among 
the women connected with the W. C.T. U. 
Of the book Miss Willard says: "For clear- 
ness and depth, as well as * sweetness and 
light' I know nothing in literature upon 
this theme that approaches this iittle vol- 
ume. It has been fitly called *a veritable 
hand-book of noble living.' " 

Would it not be an eminently wise and 
fitting thing for our Unitarian women 
through their women's clubs and study 
classes, as well as individually, to indicate 
their appreciation of the honor thus paid 
to one of our liberal faith by a body of 
women mostly orthodox ? And how could 
we do this so effectively as by swelling the 
numbers of those who will become ac- 
quainted with Miss Cobbe's "Duties of 
Women " through study classes made pos- 
sible by this cheap edition of the book. 
How many such study classes will be or- 
ganized in Unitarian churches east and 
west this winter, and what church will 
have the first ? We shall be glad to report 
progress from any such. 

" THE women's congress," 

Or the "Association for the Advancement 
of Women," as it designates itself, holds 
its fifteenth annual session in the citjr of 
New York, Oct. 26, 27 and 28. This or- 
ganization shares with the W. C. T. U. the 
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honor of being a national organization of 
"Women; indeed it is not even limited by 
national boundaries. Its list of officers 
for the present year includes representa- 
tives from twenty-seven states and terri- 
tories and even from the Queen's Domin- 
ion of Canada, which has been peacefully 
annexed by this Congress. 

The honored name of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe still appears as President of the Con- 
gress, with such names as those of Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, LL. D., Kev. Antoinette 
Brown Black well, Mary F. Eastman, Abby 
W. May, and Dr. Julia Holmes Smith as 
vice-presidents or directors. 

That the Congress abates no jot of the 
high aim which has always characterized it, 
viz., to summon women to earnest think- 
ing on high and weighty themes of living 
and practical concern, seems evident from 
the programme prepared for the approach- 
ing session. It would, we think, prove a 
valuable programme of subjects for study 
and discussion in women's clubs all over 
the country. Why should it not be so 
used? But for tjiose near enough to at- 
tend the Congress nothing can take the 
place, for purposes of inspiration, of listen- 
ing personally to the papers and discussions 
in the Congress itself. We print the pro- 
gramme entire: 

** The Responsibility of Women for the 
Tone of Public Sentiment," Miss Laura B. 
Clay, Ky.; " Thought, Hope and Consola- 
tion from Browning," Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, 
N. y.; ** Women as Educators,". Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall. Ind.; " The Ninteenth Cen- 
tury Woman from a Doctor's Point of 
View," Alice MacGillvary, M. D., Can.; 
**The Freedom of Fate," Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell, Col.; ** Women in Relation to 
Labor Reform," Miss May Rogers, la.; 
•' The Responsibility of States to their De- 
pendent Children," Mrs. Mary E. Cobb, Pa.; 
•* The Domestic Problem," Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, N. Y.; " The Development and 
Growth of Art in the West," Mrs. Mary E. 
Wing, Neb.; ** Scientific Charity," Mrs. 
Frances Fisher Wood. N. Y.; "Home 
Studies for Women," Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard, Mo.; ** Has the Wave of Progress 
Reached the Women of the East? "Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Paris. 

SOCIAL PUltlTY WORK. 

A year ago the W. C. T. U. took another 
important forward step in adopting, as 



part of its organized work, efforts to pro- 
mote the spread and efficiency of the White 
Cross movement. The White Cross Army 
being composed entirely of men, and its 
societies being organized for them only, 
•the work undertaken by the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union was that of 
preparing the way for the White Cross 
Army through the White Shield organiza- 
tions of women, that should stand for all 
possible lines of preventive and rescue 
work. In pursuance of this new line of 
activity Miss Willard prepared and pub- 
lished a "White Cross Manual" of in- 
struction as an aid in the systematic mar- 
shaling of the Women's temperance forces 
in the interests of social purity. Some- 
thing of what is being done in this new 
direction is told in the following extracts 
from a letter from one of our Unitarian 
workers, Mrs. C. T. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, who is at present the Iowa State 
Superintendent of the Social Purity organ- 
izations: 

You ask for a brief statement of my 
work. So far as the bare facts are con- 
cerned. I have visited to date eighty differ- 
ent towns, repeating the visit at eight or 
ten, with enough places waiting on my 
list to keep me busy through the entire 
autumn. I have addressed 162 meetings. 
About 90 of these addresses have been to 
mixed audiences, most of them large, all 
earnest, and deeply interested. This wide- 
spread interest, the eager desire to hear 
whatever word of light, and hope one has 
to give concerning this great social evil, so 
long regarded as hopeless, is one of the 
hopeful features of the work. On Sunday 
evening the meeting is almost always a 
union service, with the large audience pos- 
sible only at such a meeting. The minis- 
ters of all denominations seem keenly alive 
to the importance of the Avork. In several 
places they have followed up my visit with 
other special meetings, in some cases for 
men only, and with the formation of a 
White Cross organization. I am invited 
to address S. S. Conventions, and Autumn 
gatherings of the Societies of Christian 
Endeavor. I mention this only to show 
you how readily this great reform will fall 
into its own prominent place in religious 
work. The subject is so large, and new, 
that I do not try to form White Cross or- 
ganizations or seek for any p'<r;blic pledge 
signing. The first lecture, and subsequent 
effort for some time, must be in the line of 
an awakening word — of creating public 
sentiment — in favor of this deep reform — 
the one standard of purity for men and 
iDomen, This is the central principle of the 
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White Cross Army, and of the White 
Shield Pledge which we try to circtilate 
thoroughly in every coraraunity visited. 
At the special meetings for women 1 try 
above all to arouse mothers to higher 
standards of duty in the instruction of 
their children. * * * My constant teeling 
is that *the fullness of time has come, 
that this is the deepest and most univer- 
sally needed work I can hope to attempt, 
and I thank God for the privilege of help- 
ing in it. 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NOTES. 



Our English " National Conference," 
which takes place every third year, is to 
be held at Leeds, next April. The main 
proceedings are already announced. They 
will commence with the Communion Ser- 
vice, which will be conducted by the Rev. 
James Drummond, LL. D., Principal of 
Manchester New College. At the public 
religious service the Rev. Professor J. iii. 
Carpenter, M. A., will conduct the devo- 
tional service, and the Rev. H. W. Cross- 
key, LL. D., will preach the sermon. Sub- 
jects of practical and general interest are 
being selected for discussion at the various 
sessions of the Conference. Sir James 
Kitson, Mr. Joseph Lupton, and other 
friends at Leeds will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. John S. Mathers, of Han- 
over House, Leeds, will be the local secre- 
tary. 



and others in England for aid in obtaining 
justice from the American government to 
its Indian subjects. 

The Wesleyan conference ^as been meet- 
ing this year in Manchester. . J^iis is the 
parent body, not having bishops indeed 
hut still the English equivalent ot our 
«M.K church." ^One of the subjects ^^^ 
cussed has been the fe-union ol Metho^^^^^ 
It is more split up into different sects m 
KlSlid than he?e. Nothing was done^ 
however looking to any formal amalgar 
mXn, but°a c^mmittle was, -PP^^^^ 
-to consider and report as to the way by 
which the waste and friction in the actual 
working of the various sections of the 
Methodfst church may be lessened or pre- 
vented, and brotherly love Prornoted.' En- 
ffli^h Methodism continues about station- 
fry in numbers. This year ^decrease of 
eighty-six members was reported. 

The BHtish Weekly, one of the leading 
Nonconformist organs, has an article on 
K^engtb of the Episcopal church which 
mav have some hints for us on this side 
fltl WhileTtterly disclaiming any sym- 
mthv with its Sacerdotalism, it thinks 
?her J Tre elements of genuine strength 
which other churches may well appro- 
wnicn V,^"^' _^^. ,, aHmits the strength 



T?ie Christian Life quotes a statement, 
that Mr. Spurgeon is becoming increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with the condition ot 
things in the Baptist Zion. It is well 
known that he has for some time refused 
to attend ' the meetings of the Baptist 
Union, and the reason has beeii under- 
stood to be that Mr. Spurgeon thinks the 
Union is under the control of men who are 
practically drifting from what he calls the 
faith of the fathers, or the old landmarks 
of Baptist theology. Doubtless Mr. Spur- 
geon's suspicions are well founded, itie 
Baptist body in England is one ot the most 
liberal of the orthodox churches. ; Close 
communion " has been generally given up 
long ago, and great as Mr. Spurgeon s influ- 
ence is— and deserves to be, for he is a sin- 
cere and noble Christian worker -he cannot 
keep his brethren from " the new theo- 
logy." 

The Committee on Sunday Postal La- 
bor have resolved to recommend that it a 
two-thirds majority in a town council de- 
cide against a Sunday delivery in their 
town, such delivery shall cease. 

One good turn, it is said, deserves an- 
other. While the Pundita ?amabai is 
trying to obtain help in America for the 
elevation of Hindu women in British In- 
dia, sister "Bright Eyes'* and brother Tib- 
bies are appealing to our congregations 



ness ot public worship. We have a right 
?o the g?eat and consecrated language of 
thenast It is a real calamity that the 
Boorof Psalms is so largely disusf m 
the Nonconformist chtirches As the i^^ 
snired record of the spiritual life, it has a 
Xce which nothing else can fill. To 
whatever is august and noble, whatever 
is tender and sweet, whatever is impresr 
stve and kindling in public worship, we 
have a clear title.*' 



LITERARY NOTES. 

Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, of Quincy 111. 
is conducting classes on the English 
nrMTna. bv correspondence. She has pre- 
oare^ and printed for the use of these 
&'l'ssts,\nd^othe^ 

line lessons. Her address for a tew montns 
to come will be Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Unitanan Remew for September 
has for its contents -Saint Paul's Doctrine 
nf TnsDiration,'' by Conrad Mascol; " Ile- 
&ous^S of Agnosticism,- by 

iigious "Religious Thought m 

by t^eEdiK "Editor's Note Book." "Cri- 
tical Theology," etc. 

Our English Review, The Christian Re- 
/oS^ hi article on 'TheJourthG^ 
nel " "Sundays n Strange Templea. ine 
Rdon ot- Birtham." "Twelve College Ad- 
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dresses " and "The Social Gospel in West- 
minister Abbey," by Revs. Charles Har- 
:grove, A. Chalmers, T. Gasquoine, and the 
Editor. 

We have seen nothing so good on Tol- 
stoi's "Confession" as Dr. E. E. Hale's 
sermon in the September Lend-a-Hand, 

The editor of the Unitarian wants to 
get, to complete files, two back numbers 
of Unityy viz.: March 14 and March 28, 
1885. A good price will be paid. Send to 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

" Beecher as a Humorist" is the title of 
a book soon to be published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

The New Princeton Retyiew for Septem- 
ber contains a very strong paper in favor 
of prohibition, by Senator Colquit, of 
Oeorgia. 

Mr. H. W. Mabie is said to be writing 
the " authorized '' life of Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 

The Inquirer says: Under the title "The 
Story of Creation" Mr. Edward Clodd has 
nearly ready for the press a popular resume 
of the theory of evolution. 

Persons not infrequently ask us: What 
is the best temperance paper? To this 
question it may well be answered, that 
there are at least a dozen, any one of 
which is good. But it is interesting to 
notice that Mr. Gustafsen, author of **The 
Foundation of Death," that ablest temper- 
ance book of our day, says that in his 
judgment The Voice of New York is, all 
in all, the best and ablest temperance 
journal of the world. We may add that 
though the Voice is a large eight page 
weekly, it costs only a dollar a year. 

Prof. Joseph LeConte has an excellent 
article in the October Popular Science 
Monthly on " What is Evolution ?" which 
will give light to many as to the real scope 
of that scientific doctrine so much talked 
of, but, by many who talk most glibly, so 
little understood. 

The Boston Commonwealth savs that 
Lee and Shepard of that city have issued a 
new edition of the only work in print on 
" The Life and Times of Wendell Phil- 
lips," by George Lowell Austin, with an 
excellent steel portrait of Mr. Phillips, be- 
sides several illustrations, such as the 
"Rendition of Anthony Burns;" "The 
Phillips Homestead;" "Wf*ndell Phillips' 
late Residence:" and "Thft Kprnaina T. vino- 



late Residence;" and "The Remains Lving 
in State in Faneuil Hall." Also the same 
firm have issued a new edition of Mr. Aus- 
tin's "Life of Longfellow" (published by 
subscription a few years ago) finely illus- 
trated with portraits of the poet at differ- 
ent times in life, and of Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Agassiz, Sumner and Lowell. 

S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will publish 
this month the sixth volume of their series 
of German Philosophical Classics, the vol- 



ume bearing the title "Hegel's Philosophy 
of the State and of History," and being an 
expository resume of two of Hegel's most 
important and best known works. 

Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke, of West Ded- 
ham, Mass., has been invited to give his 
course of lectures on ** Woman in Litera- 
ture before the Peabody Institute in Bal- 
timore. Wh5r can't arrangements be made 
tor him to give the course in a score of 
places west? Wherever he has delivered 
It in the east (as he has done many times 
in Boston and vicinity) it has been highlv 
appreciated. The subject should be attrac- 
tive everywhere, but particularly to ladies 

ClUOS. 

Something over a year ago more than 
eighty experienced Universalist pastors. 
Sunday school superintendents and teach- 
ers were requested by the Library Com- 
mission of that denomination to furnish a 
list of what they respectively considered 
the best ten works to assist Sunday-school 
teachers in preparing themselves for New 
Testament instruction. The result was 
the following list; 

Farrar's Life of Christ. 
Farrar's Life of St. Paul. 
Farrar's Early Days of Christianity. 
Farrar's Messages of the Books. 
Geikie's Life of Christ. 

., ^^"75?^^® *?^ Howson's Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. ^ 

•Paige's Commentaries. 

Stanley's History of the Jewish Church. 

Smith's Bible Dictionary. 

Thomson's The Land and the Book. 

The Commission publishes the above 
and adds another list of its ovm of teach- 
ers helps of a more general charact&r, 
which IS as follows: 

Abbott's Illustrated Commentaries 
Clarke's Ideas of the Apostle Paul * 

Drummond's Natural Law in the Spir- 
itual World. ^ 

Gustafsen's Foundation of Death 794 
Hanson's New Covenant. ' 

Macdonald's Lite and Writings of St 
John. 

Sayce's Ancient Empires of the East 
Thayei^s Theology of Universalism, 391. 
Sears' The Heart of Christ. 
Frothingham's Child's Book of Religion. 

NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 



[TTc wish to represent every Unitarian church in 
%mp'i^'^ ^^^ '^^''"''^' """^ "^^ *-^ our /kSiS 

Ministers, Sunday-school superintendents onA 
tecuihers, and church work&rs everywh^i^^ SS^ 
uj i^ord-ftrie/, comise^ the irnXnt^^s^ 

Don't wait for an accumuUUimi of items, tmt om 
soon as one of interest occurs, send immedkuhyan^ 
postal card,— Eds. Unitarian.] *"*^»»«^i/ o» « 

We go to press too early to give anv re- 
port of the Minister's Institute just held 
at Princeton, Mass. 
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Chicago.— Mr. Milsted is back from 
Europe and in his pulpit again. The Sun- 
day-schools of the Church of the Messiah, 
the Third Church and All Souls' Church 
have adopted for study this year the **Les- 
sons on Luke" prepared by Mr. Utter, and 
noticed by us last month. 

Boston, Mass —The Ministers' Mon- 
day Club resumed its meetings on Septem- 
ber 19. 

— Savs the Commonwealth : " It is under- 
stood that the Standing Committees of the 
Hollis Street church and of the South Con- 
gregational church have agreed upon 
terms which, if approved by the two so- 
cieties, will be carried out. The present 
edificeof the Hollis Street church onNew- 
burv street, will be purchased tty the South 
Congregational society, and Rev. E. E. 
Hale and his associate, Mr. Hale, will con- 
tinue as at present. Rev. Mr. Carpenter 
will retire to accept a professorship and to 
give his time to literary work." 

Beatrice,Neb — Miss Mary E. Leggett, 
who has recently conducted a religious 
study class at Topeka, Kansas, with much 
acceptance, has been engaged to preach 
here for three months. 

Brooklyn, N. Y— Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick will not return from Europe until 
November. 

Concord, N. H— Rev. J. Bradley GH- 
man, of this city, has been preaching at 
the school-house of Bashan district, AVeb- 
ster. There is abundance of this school- 
house work which might be done in New 
England by those who do not despise the 
day of small things. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind.— This place was re- 
cently visited by Missionary Jennings. 
The feeling among the people is that a 
liberal society should be started this fall. 
Efforts will be made to secure the Hebrew 
Temple for Unitarian services. 

Hobart, Ind.— The church at Hobart 
has just been furnished with a new carpet 
and other internal improvements. A new 
organ has also been purchased. The pulpit 
will be supplied every two weeks from 
Chicago. 

La Porte, Ind.— Prof. W. N. Hailman 
delivered an excellent sermon recently in 
the Unitarian church, upon " My Brother 
and I." The first Sunday in October he 
speaks on " My Father and 1." Dr. Dakin 
read a sermon last Sunday. The church is 
prospering. 

Moiine, 111.— Rev. Henry D. Stevens, 
who has recently joined our ministerial 
fellowship, has been preaching to the Uni- 
tarian society here. The Republican re- 
ports his sermon on "Eternal Life" at 
considerable length, giving it high praise. 



New Orleans, La. — A recent number 
of the Daily Picayune contains an excel- 
lent picture of Rev. Charles A. Allen, witti 
a half column sketch of his life and work 
in New Orleans. 

Newport, R. I.-— The ladies* society of 
the Channing Memorial church, cleared 
over J$l,600 by their fair held in August, 
the largest sum ever realized by their ef- 
forts. The money is to be invested as the 
beginning of a fund the interest of which 
will be devoted to parsonage repairs. This 
sum was the result only of legitimate sales 
of contributed labor. 

Oakland, Cat.— The Unity Club be- 
gan its meetings for the season, Sept. 9th. 
The work and entertainment for the year 
are to consist of (1) Courses of public lec- 
tuies and entertainments to be announced. 
(2) A course of five free home lectures. (3) 
Ten evenings devoted to the study of the 
Political History of the United States, 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. (4) 
Four social entertainments devoted to 
literature, music, the drama, etc. 

Portland, Ind.— Missionary Jennings 
recently preached in this place in the Pres- 
byterian church, morning and evening, the 
church being without a minister. Good 
audiences were present at both services. 
It was the first Unitarian service the great 
majority of the congregation had ever 
attended. The invitation to speak in the 
Presbyterian church came through a young 
man (one of the trustees of that church) 
who graduated at Ann Arbor and knew 
of Mr. Sunderland's work. He therefore 
advised his people to open their church 
and admit a Unitarian preacher. The 
people all appeared greatly pleased with 
their experiment, and most of the men 
want to have it repeated. 

Richmond, Ind.— Owing to the yearly 
meetings of the Friends, which are held 
in September, in Richmond, Unitarian 
services will probably not begin until 
November. Mr. Jennings goes to Toledo 
in October. 

Salem, Mass.— Rev. F. B. Mott. a 
member of the last graduating class of the 
Meadville school, has accepted a call to the 
Barton Square church. 

Solon, Iowa.— Rev. Arthur Beavis, of 
Iowa City, lectured here recently. Those 
who desired to hear him asked for the use 
of the Methodist church, which was re- 
fused. Accordingly a hall was secured and 
packed with a very large audience. A local 
paper condemns the action of the Metho- 
dist church and sees no reason for its re- 
fusal, except fear that Mr. Beavis would 
set the people thinking. 

Uniontown. Kansas.— Rev. J. W. 
Caldwell, minister of the church of the 
** Christian " connection here, was recently 
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tried for heresy by an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil on account of his Unitarian opinions, 
and condemned. He is about joining the 
Unitarians and hopes to organize a Unita- 
rian church here this fall. 

Washington, D. C— Rev. R R. Ship- 
pen returns sdon from his trip to Europe. 
Rev. O. Clute preached in All Souls' church 
on September 25. 

Waterville, Maine.— The Unitarian 
society of this city has, since the vacation, 
adopted the hymn books containing a re- 
sponsive service published by the Unita- 
riiin Association. The members of the 
society unanimously agree that their ser- 
Tice is rendered much more attractive by 
the use of these books. 

Westville, Ind.— On the 12th of Sep- 
tember this town, situated about twelve 
miles from La Porte, was visited by Secre- 
tary Jennings, who preached twice in the 
Baptist church to good congregations. 
Eiforts will be made to have further meet- 
ings here. 

Wichita, Kansas.— Rev. E. Powell. of 
Topeka, preached two Sundays, recently, 
in this large and fast growing young city, 
where it is hoped there may be a Unita- 
rian society at no distant day. 

Winchester, Ind.— Unitarian ser- 
vices were held for the second time in this 
place Wednesday evening, September 14. 
Much interest was manifested. The audi- 
ence voted unanimously to invite Mr. Jen- 
nings to speak there again the following 
week. 

Winona, Minn.— Rev. W. W. renn,of 
the last class at Cambridge, preached here 
during September. 

This is to certify that Rev. J. W. Cald- 
well, recently of the Christian church, has 
applied to us for tellowship in the Unita- 
rian denomination. We have examined 
his testimonials and recommend him to 
missionary service in the state of Kansas 
(where he is now working) and to the 
favor and fellowship of any Unitarian 
whom he may meet. 

J. R. Effinger, 

J. C. Learned, 

J. T. Sunderland, 

Western Committee of Fellowship. 

Mr. Henry D. Stevens, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.. has applied to the Committee on Fel- 
lowship, appointed by the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, for recognition as a minister of 
the Unitarian church. 

The committee are assured of his fitness 
for the work, and commend him to the 
fellowship of our ministers and the confi- 
dence of our churches. 

John R. Effinger, 
J. T. Sunderland, 

J. C. Learned, 

Committee-for the West. 
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The Michigan Agricultural College at 
Lansing has fifteen lady students. 

To give and to lose is nothing, but to 
lose and to give still is the part of a great 
mind. 

No sadder proof can be given by a man 
of his own littleness than disbelief in great 
men.— CarZyZc. 

If our religion is not true, we are bound 
to change it; if it is true, we are bound to 
propagate it,— Archbishop Whately. 

" Says Longfellow: " We often excuse our 
own want of philanthropy by giving the 
name of fanaticism to the more ardent 
zeal of others." 

Canon Wilberforce declares that the 
Irish question is a whisky question; Ire- 
land's whiskey bill exceeding her yearlv 
rent bill by £2,250,000. 

"How old are you, my little manv»* 
asked a gentleman of a tot who was less 
than four years of age. " I'm not old," was 
the indignant reply; "lam almost new. 

The Government of New South Wales 
having offered 800.000 acres of land to any 
missionary society that will undertake to 
civilize the natives, the Pope has directed 
that immediate attention be paid to the 
offer in order to forestall Protestant so- 
cieties. 

Says the Woman's Journal : Fanny Kem- 
ble is living in England. A visit from her 
is expected at Lenox, Mass., and the peo- 
ple there will give her a warm reception. 
The clock and bell in the tower of the 
Congregational church were a present 
from her. 

Mr. Moody is reported as saying that he 
was in favor of a whole holiday on Satur- 
day during the summer season, and then 
there would be no excuse for Sunday ex- 
cursions and Sunday newspapers. As to 
the influence of Sunday pHpers he is said 
to have declared: " You can't pound a ser- 
mon into a man with a sledge-hammer 
after he has got through reading one of 
those Sunday papers." 

Bishop Potter contributes to The Critic 
of Sept. 17 a leading aiticle on "Toynbee 
Hall." an educational and reformatory in- 
stitution of a novel kind, locatea in the 
slums of London, where college-bred young 
Englishmen enjoy the opportunitv of 
studying some important social problems 
at first hand. The Bishop strongly urges 
the establishment of a similar institution 
in New York, and appeals to the graduates 
of our leading colleges to interest them- 
selves in this work. 

The London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune says that there is some 
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probability that the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, the eminent Unitarian preacher 
of Loudon, may enter Parliament. At the 
last election he was asked to stand as the 
Home Rule candidate for the University 
of London. 

Canon Farrar's official labors are con- 
ducted close to one of the lowest sections 
of London. Within the shadow of West- 
minster there are multitudes of people 
who are never inside the walls of any re- 
lig^ioud meeting-house. How are these 
people to be reached and brought under 
Gospel influence V Canon Farrar has con).e 
to the conclusion that the most effectual 
way would be to establish a ** brotherhood 
of evangelists," who would live singly or 
two by two in the very midst of the poor, 
in obedience, poverty, and for a certain 
number of years in celibacy. They should 
live in poor rooms, in poor streets, mix 
with the people and make use of simple 
forms of worship. By such means, he 
thinks, results might be achieved as won- 
derful as those achieved by Wesley or 
Whitefield. 

Recently a Quaker was travelling in a 
railway carriage. After a time, observing 
certain movements on the part of a fellow 
voyager, he accosted him as follows: '*Sir, 
thee seems well dressed, and I dare say 
thee considers thyself well bred and would 
not demean thyself to any ungentleman- 
like action, would'st thee?" The person 
addressed promptly replied with consider- 
able spirit, "Certainly not; not if I know 
it." The Quaker continued, "And suppose 
thee invited me to thy house, thee would 
not think of offering me thy glass to drink 
out of after thee had drank out of it thy- 
self, would'st thee?" The interrogated re- 
plied, "Abominable. No. Such an offer 
would be most insulting." The Quaker 
continued, "Still less would thee think of 
offering me thy knife and fork to eat with 
after putting them into thy mouth, 
would'st thee?" The interi-ogated an- 
swered, " To do that would be an outrage 
on all decency, and would show such a 
wretch was out of the pale of civilized 
society." " Then," said the Quaker, " with 
these impressions upon thee, why should'st 
thee wish me to take into my mouth and 
nostrils the smoke from that cigar which 
thou art preparing to smoke, after sending 
the smoke out of thine own mouth?"— 
League Journal, 



T)0 NOT LOSE A NUMBER OF THE 
Unitarian. Bind at the end of the year. Thus 
you wiU have, in the most convenient possible form 
for reference and permanent preservation, a concise 
history of Unitarian *sm, which omits no important 
event in this country or England,— and aU for 50 cents 
a year. 



^HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 

By Rev. J. T. Sunbbbland. 
A concise, attractive iittle 16-page pamphlet 
Small enouch to slip into a letter. 
New edition; thirtieth thousand. 
Bepriuted by request of a number of Poetoffloe 
Mifsion workers. 

Price, 10 cents a dozen ; 75 cents a hundred ; 15.00 
a thousand 

Order from the A. U. A. rooms. Boston, or ftom 
the office of The Unitarian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

■ — . 

^HAT GOOD HAS LIBERAL CHRIS- 
tianlty Done? The interesting and able article 
on this subject by President Livermore, published in 
The Unitarian, has, by request, been issued as a 
brouxL It is a most effective missionary document. 
3 for 5 cents; $1 a hundred. Address, office of Thb 
Unitarian. 

gLESSED BE DRUDGERY— A SER- 

mon. 2c., mailed. B el Igfious and other standard 
books. Catalogues free. Call or write. Charles H. 
Kerr & Co.. Publishers, 175 Dearborn St, Chicago. 

Y^E HAVE SUCCEEDED IN SUPPLY- 
ing ourselves with odd back numbers of the Uni- 
tarian, so that we can now iumish a few complete 
sets from the beginning. The Unitarian for 1886 will 
be furnished for 50 cents, the regular subficription 
price. 
> ■ 

'pHE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 

land. By BROOKE HERFORD. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes in reference 
to this book : *' I have examined it with interest, and 
I observe with pleasure the kindly manner in which 
he—the author— seeks to treat of those from whose 
opinions he may seriously differ.'' 

" The book is worthy of a cordial welcome, even 
from those whose point of view is different from that 
of the writer in some ref^pects. but who share his devo- 
tion to that which U great and noble in English Non- 
conformity."— JLiterary World. 

Price, SI. M^ill be mafled free on enclosing price to 
the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 25 
Beacon St., Boston. 

^HAT IS THE BIBLE? BY J. T. SUN- 
derland. Second Edition. Price, SI 00. 

" We heartily commt:nd this little volume as an ad- 
mirable rationalistic account of the organ zed growth 
of the Bible, and the authorship, chronology and 
character of the books of which it is composed.-'* — 
Westminster Review. 

"It is undoubtedly the very best book on this side 
of the question that has ever been printed in thi« 
countTj."— Chicago Times. 

*< We know of no treatise in which information so 
large and various, upon a theme of superlative impor- 
tance, is made accessible."— iV^eur York Svn. 

" We have nothing but admiration for the spirit of 
this book.*'— Unitorton Review. 

Mailed post paid on enclosing price to Ths Unita- 
rian, Ann Arbor, Mich., or to the American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon St., Bo&ton. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We have the best possible authority 
for saying that there is no truth in the 
report that the Rev. Stopf ord A. Brooke, of 
London, has resigned his ministry for a 
parliamentary career. 



The temperance cause in this country 
suffers a very great loss in the sudden death 
of Hon. John B. Finch. Perhaps he was, 
taken all in all, the ablest popular temper- 
ance orator before the American public, 
unless we must except Mrs. Livermore. 
His career has been a short one, but he 
had thrown himself into the great work of 
his choice with so much earnestness and 
consecration, as well as so much ability, 
that he had climbed well nigh to the top 
round of influence. It is difficult to see 
how his place can be filled in the temper- 
ance ranks. 



American temperance workers will do 
well to make up their minds once for 
all, that the struggle they are engaged 
in is no child's play, but is one of the most 
earnest battles that good men and women 
were ever called upon to undertake. 
Canon Wilberforce went back to England 
from his visit in this country fully im- 



pressed with this fact. In a late English 

magazine he writes: 

" I have moved much amongst the de- 
voted friends of temperance in America, 
and amongst the tried veterans of the 
cause, and am convinced that in that 
great and growing centre of the world's 
civilization the temperance question is 
rapidly bein^ recognized as transcending 
all others in importance. Intelligent 
Americans are awakening to the fact 
that unless they conquer the liquor traffic 
the liquor traffic will conquer them, and 
they are fighting it resolutely and cour- 
ageously over the whole continent. On 
the other side of the Atlantic it is a real 
battle, and not mere child's play." 



William Eliot Griffis, in his Biography 
of Commodore Perry, just published, 
claims^ that the three events of modem 
times that have had the greatest influence 
upon the world at large, are the American 
Declaration of Independence, the opening 
of Japan to the world, and the arbitration 
of the Alabama claims. 



Confessedly there is no greater evil in 
the modern world than war, and none 
more needless. It is an unspeakable dis- 
grace to the Christian nations of to-day if 
they cannot settle their disputes by inter- 
national courts or congresses or by arbi- 
tration. The movement that has been 
started in England to bring Great Britain 
and this country into a perpetual peace 
alliance, or agreement to settle all troubles 
that may arise between them, without re- 
course to arms, should meet with public 
favor everywhere. If Christendom is ever 
to disband its standing armies, and intro- 
duce rational, civilized. Christian methods 
of settling disputes in the place of the 
present barbarous method of the duel on 
a gigantic scale, the task of effecting the 
change must begin somewhere. Wh?».t 
better place to begin than in England and 
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the United States? And what more 
practicable plan than this proposed in the 
memorial signed by 207 members of the 
House of Commons, and now brought to 
our shores by distinguished and philan- 
thropic Englishmen? 



In an article on the " The Stronghold of 

the Church," in the last Open Court, Col. 

T. W. Higginson says : 

Emerson declared, forty years ago, that 
what hold the popular faith had upon the 
people was **gone or going." He asked 
why we should drag the dead weight of 
the Sunday School over the globe, — and 
lived to see his own daughter holding a 
Sunday School for little Arab children on 
the Nile. Reformers predicted the decay 
of church buildings and the cessation of 
the clergy; but I suppose that there never 
was a decennial period when so many or 
so costly churches were erected in Amer- 
ica as within the last ten years, culmin- 
ating in a proposed Protestant Cathedral 
at New York, to cost ten millions. 
There has undoubtedly been a diminution 
in the relative number of clergymen pro- 
ceeding from our older colleges, but there 
are still enough to fill the pulpits, whence- 
soever they come; and those who visit 
Trinity Church in Boston, or St. George's 
Church in New York, cannot doubt that 
eloquent preachers yet have power to 
draw audiences. The number of people 
who habitually absent themselves from 
church may be very large; and the aver- 
age congregation may be somewhat small- 
er than formerly; but there are surely no 
external indications of approaching decay. 

We believe that Col. Higginson is right. 
Indeed, statistics seem to speak more 
strongly than he. A hundred years ago 
there were less than 2,000 church organi- 
zations in this country, or one to every 
1,700 souls. Now there are some 80,000 
such organizations, or one to every 600 
souls, or thereabouts. No, the signs of the 
times do not seem to point to a future 
without churches or religion, or with 
fewer churches or less religion; but to a 
future of more practiccU and useful 
churches, and of more reasonable religion. 



tions. Do our orthodox friends really be- 
lieve the Bible to be God's inspired and 
infallible word? Then why are they so 
indifferent about having it in accurate 
form? The common version contains 
many thousands of proved errors; are 
these errors as good for saving men as in- 
spired truth? Is it religious to circulate 
as God's word what is known not to be 
such ? Is God honored by using and cir- 
culating a less perfect form of his in- 
spired volume when a more perfect is at 
hand? 



In the debate at the meetinglof the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, at Springfield, Dr. McKenzie 
said that if the Congregationalist minis- 
ters of Boston should apply to be sent as 
foreign missionaries, not more than one 
of the number would be accepted by the 
Board. No wonder that the statement 
produced a ''sensation" in the audience. 



We are told that the Kevised Version of 
the Bible is coming into only very limited 
use, the Bible Societies generally still using 
the old version, and fifty or sixty copies of 
the old being sold to one of the new. 
What does this mean? To say the least, 
it suggests some rather startling ques- 



It is only a few years since the Inde- 
pendent was the brave leader of the freest, 
most advanced thought in the liberal 
orthodox ranks of this country. For 
some time past, however, many of its 
readei^ have noticed a painful change 
in its utterances. The prophetic spirit has 
been passing away and the priestly taking 
it place. The forward look has been giving 
place to the backward; until now it is one 
of the strongest supporters of the late 
action at Springfield to send nobody as a 
missionary to the heathen who has any 
doubt about eternal damnation of all who 
have not accepted Christ. "How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning I " 

Dr. Parker, of London, attended one of 
our Unitarian churches the Sunday morn- 
ing after decision of the A. B. C. F. M. 
at Springfield, and heard a powerful ser- 
mon on the Unitarian view of God's love 
and eternal purpose of good as taking in 
the heathen as well as the Christian. At 
the close of the sermon he said to our 
minister, "I believe every word of it," and 
so said Mrs. Parker, who was with him. 
Well, he would seem to be in so far quali- 
fied for Plymouth pulpit Will he be 
called there? 
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Says Rev. David Cronyn, for many years 
past one of our esteemed missionaries on 
the Pacific Coast: 

" One banner, with one exalted name, is 
better for propagandism, than one banner 
with a hundred brilliant names. Chris- 
tianity, the true Christianity of Christ, 
furnishes that one banner and that one 
name. 



»> 



Said Rev. David Utter, in his sermon at 

Kansas City at the recent installation of 

Rev. J. E.Roberts: 

Ethics is not the root from which this 
church, from which the Christian religion 
grew. That root is faith in God. And 
if any of you should hear at any time in 
the future some one talking about an 
ethical basis for the Unitarian church, 
count him as a dreamer, one who is blind 
to the consequences of his pretty, airy 
theories. We believe in a real church, and 
a living real religion, and the root of the 
whole matter is not morality, but is faith 
in God. 

This is well said, strongly said. But it 

is truth, and needs to be said not in one 

pulpit only, but in hundreds; if Unitar- 

ianism in the West is not to be lost in 

ethicalism. And it must not only be said 

but acted upon. 



It cannot be too clearly emphasized that 
the Western Conference is now no longer 
the association of Western Unitarianism 
as a whole, and is not entitled to repre- 
sent or speak for such Unitarianism. 
When, therefore, the organ.of the "Ethical 
Basis " party spoke of the nomination of 
Rev. T. L. Eliot as Western Agent of the 
A. U. A. in terms which drew a protest 
even from the Register, or when, as in 
a recent issue, it speaks slightingly, if not 
with a thinly veiled sneer, of the visits to 
our Western churches of Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, the secretary of the A. U. A., 
and Rev. George Batch elor, who was 
chosen to the place which Mr. Eliot de- 
clined, such utterances must be taken for 
what they are, — the expression of simply 
a party or faction of Western Unitarians. 
The trouble with the Western Conference 
is that it wants to ride two horses at once. 
It wants to be at once sectional and gen- 
erally representative. It has carried out 
the policy of a section of its former con- 
stituency with a remorselessness which 
entirely alienated many of its strongest 



supporters, including our oldest and 
strongest Western churches, and the re- 
mainder still attempts to pose as the 
official representative of Western Unitari- 
anism at large. Thus at Saratoga, a year 
ago, its report took its old Ecumenical 
tone, including about everything done 
among our churches west of the Allegha- 
nies. And now Unity constantly speaks 
of " the Western Secretary" doing this or 
that, as if the secretary of the Western 
Conference still held the old relation to 
our body generally. In simple justice this 
should cease. The party who now con- 
trol the Western Conference must be 
understood as representing themselves. 
That they are a very earnest people, and 
have a large number, possibly a numerical 
majority of our churches in the West, 
is true, but they are not Western Unitar- 
ianism, and are in no sense entitled to 
speak for it. 

TOYNBEE HALL. 

One of the most unique attempts ever 
made to carry the uplifting influences of 
Christian sympathy, society and culture 
into the very midst of the most ignorant* 
drunken and squalid classes of a great 
city, was that of the founding of Toynbee 
Hall, a few years ago, in the east end of 
London. Special attention was called to 
this interesting institution, a year ago, by 
the proposition made in the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, to establish in that city 
(somewhere at the north end, where the 
moral conditions of the people are lowest) 
a somewhat similar institution. A brief 
description of Toynbee Hall will interest 
our readers. 

Toynbee Hall was built by the friends 
of Arnold Toynbee, as a fitting memorial 
to a man whose life was spent in the ser- 
vice of workingmen. Its purpose is benev- 
olent, not in the sense of giving food and 
clothing, or better and healthier homes, or 
even direct instruction; its aim is rather 
to put into the workingman's character, a 
little leaven of kindliness, refinement, cul- 
ture, aspiration and toleration, through 
immediate association with kindly, refined, 
cultured and tolerant men. The higher 
instincts once quickened and growing, 
better external surroundings will become 
a natural and necessary result. Toynbee 
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Hall acts upon the principle that all true 
life works from within outward. Make 
the man better, you have then laid the in- 
dispensable foundation for decency, tem- 
perance and comfort. 

To do good to the poor and unfortunate, 
however, is only half the work of Toynbee 
Hall, and not the more important half 
either. It aims to do good to its corps of 
workers. Toynbee Hall is something like 
one of the Oxford or Cambridge colleges 
transplanted to Whitechapel, London. Its 
tasteful red brick buildings inclose three 
Bides of an open court and comprise Li- 
brary, Lecture-room, Dining Hall, Gym- 
nasium, Dormitories, etc. Its residents 
are Oxford and Cambridge young men who 
come here to get a basis of fact for their 
attempts at making the world better. 
They live much as they would at college 
in the midst of comfortable and attractive 
surroundings. They listen during their 
stay of a month or six weeks to lectures 
by such men as Sir John Lubbock, Walter 
Besant and G.J. Komanes. But they listen 
to these speakers side by side with the 
workingman. They talk with him, listen 
to him, touch coats with him, and better 
yet, touch minds with him to find he is a 
man quite like themselves. Mutual pre- 
judice bom of ignorance disappears in the 
light of knowledge. They teach him, per- 
haps, but no more than they are taught^ 
Says a Toynbee man: " It is not in the ap- 
preciable results of education, the mere 
knowledge which is so much overrated, 
but in the invisible, intangible results, 
in the dissipation of egotism and pre- 
judice, the creation of a higher tone of 
feeling and thinking, in the growth of 
sympathy, courteous and mutual intelli- 
gence, and the destruction of social and 
conventional barriers between the so- 
called classes, that the true worth and 
value of Toynbee Hall lies." 

In a practical way, a member of Toyn- 
bee Hall exercises his benevolence much 
or little as it pleases him. He may take 
part in one of the many clubs, he may 
teach a class, he may turn his attention to 
the charity or sanitation of the district, 
but after all what he does is only a result 
of what he is. His flesh and blood presence 
is the main consideration. 

Now that the practicability of such an 



undertaking has been proven, it may not 
be vain to hope for one or more similar in- 
stitutions in this country. Besides the one 
proposed in Boston a year ago, it is inter- 
esting to notice that now Bishop Potter, 
of New York, is urging the establishment 
of something of the same kind in New 
York. 

A DEAD DOCTRINE. 

The A. B. C. F. M. practically reaflBrmed, 
at their recent great meetings at Spring- 
field, the old doctrine of the damnation of 
all who have not received Christ before they 
die, including specially — the point recently 
at issue in their policy-;!-the great heathen 
world, past and present, most of whom 
never heard of Christ. They may do this 
again and yet again, and still I venture 
to affirm that it is a dead doctrine. They do 
not really believe it. It is difficult to treat 
it even seriously. Of course it used to be 
a living belief. Seventy years ago the 
American Board of Foreign Missions put 
out a great appeal entitled, " The Conver- 
sion of the World," and they put it just so 
— six hundred millions of deathless souls 
on the brink of hell, six hundred millions 
for whom nothing remains but the dread- 
ful doom, " Depart from me ye cursed into 
everlasting fire I" And in one of their 
subsequent reports they said that " within 
the past thirty years a whole generation of 
five hundred millions have gone down to 
eternal death." But for a generation past 
we have hardly heard anything of this 
kind. Twenty years ago I used to quote 
those statements in order to argue against 
them. But I gave it up. Why ? Because 
I never quoted them without some ortho- 
dox person, who had heard me, coming to 
me afterward and protesting that it was 
not fair; that nobody holds that now, and 
that I was caricaturing the faith of ortho- 
dox Christians. And only a year or two 
ago, when Rev. S. J. Barrows published 
his little work entitled, ** The Doom of the 
Majority," showing what dreadful conse- 
quences are involved in that old doctrine, 
newspaper after newspaper, representing 
different orthodox bodies, took him up as 
guilty of misrepresentation. And yet here 
this very week we have one of the largest 
Christian bodies in the country voting by 
a majority of nearly two to one, that it is 
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so, and that that is the belief of Congre- 
gationalism, and« though it has no power 
over individual churches at home, refus- 
ing to allow as a foreign missionary any 
one who believes that there is any hope 
for all the countless millions of heathen 
who have died, or are dying, without hav- 
ing been converted to Christianity. 

And yet, in spite of all this reaffirma- 
tion, I venture to say that this doctrine of 
the damnation of the heathen is dead. It 
has ceased to be believed in any living 
sense. People may talk it, but they do 
not realize what it means to believe it. 
Why, it is a doctrine which, if those who 
vote to maintain it had the slightest real 
sense of what it means, would cast a gloom 
and shadow over life. What kindly Chris- 
tian heart that really thought of all that 
vast ancient world— Egypt, Assyria,Greece, 
India and China— and all the teeming 
myriads of the past— all the children of 
the living God — could think for a moment 
of their being all in hell, without a sink- 
ing of the soul and a doubt whether the 
whole idea must not be a dreadful dream ? 
Think of the lofty minds and heroic lives 
that rose up here and there like mountain 
peaks along those far-ofP centuries, so 
lofty and noble that even yet across the 
immeasurable years they stand out, visi- 
ble personalities, Zoroaster and Buddha, 
and the mild, thoughtful Confucius, and 
among the nearer Greeks many a phil- 
osopher and sage who spent his life in the 
oager striving to discern the truth, and 
many a hero like those 300 who fought and 
died to the last inan about Leonidas, their 
king, to save their country from the 
mighty hosts of Persia. Nothing but hell 
for these? Dare any one stand up in 
these days and say squarely that he be- 
lieves Socrates is in hell ? But it is not of 
such great ones that I think. Any creed 
tries to leave some little loop-hole of hope 
for such as they. The Emperor Trajan 
was believed to be delivered from hell by 
the prayers of Pope Gregory I.; and Bud- 
dha was canonized among the saints, 
though, it is said, only by an inadvertence. 
But what presses most upon me is the 
thought of all the nameless myriads who, 
from the arctic wastes to the tropical 
jungles, through all the boundless, unre- 
corded past, grew up and did the part that 



was for them in God's world, toiled, loved, 
fought their fight, and fought it well, 
reared children and taught them such 
duty as they knew, and in their rude ways 
felt after God if haply they might find 
him, and, then, dimly believiijg in some 
greater life to come, passed on to what? 
To everlasting hell? Why, it is horriblel 
If men really believed it, it would darken 
the universe and fill life with gloom. But 
they do not believe it. The burning of a 
score of people in a theatre or a railroad 
car awakens more real concern in the 
world in a day than all the flames of hell 
do in a year. No! in the common world 
that idea of there being no hope for any 
but Christians is utterly dead and gone— 
and it is not because the common world 
has grown to believe too little for such a 
thought, to hold its peace, but because it 
has come to believe too much! 

And do you note that some of the very 
signs which are taken to show that the 
doctrine still holds its place really show 
how utterly dead it is. If men really be- 
lieved it, it would seem so dreadful that 
they would be glad if any one could show 
them a glimmering of hope. But when 
Joseph Cook once took this doctrine in 
hand, and, with one of his elaborate word 
buildings, worked gradually up to the ab- 
solute eternity of hell, his audience, of the 
strongest Boston orthodoxy, greeted that 
climax with an involuntary cheer. Could 
anything better show the utter hollowness 
of the whole thing? The fact is, they 
cheered because they merely felt it as an 
augmentative point against liberalism. 
Could they have cheered if they had really 
felt it as the final closing of all doors of 
hope upon the lost ? I felt when I heard 
that, that instead of showing how strong 
this doctrine was, it showed how weak it 
was. 

And so as I read those labored argu- 
ments at Springfield for its being still 
maintained as part of the essential creed 
of orthodoxy, I long to hear some strong 
voice crying out: Away with it, away with 
this nightmare upon faith, this shadow on 
the face of the Infinite Father! That is 
my only complaint about the debate. The 
whole thing is treated too tenderly. Those 
who hold the great thought of the eternal 
hope seem too apologetic about it. They 
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seem to touch it hfdf timidly, as if they 
were not very confident, and wanted mere- 
ly to be allowed to hold it quietly, even 
making the point sometimes that it is not 
anything to be much preached or spoken 
of. I felt, as I read, as if I wanted to find 
some of them spes^ing of it as a great 
light and joy, something which makes 
God more dear, and heaven a larger and 
more blessed thing, and opens out the vast 
illimitable future with great rich possibil- 
ities to all of human kind! b. h. 



"NAUGHTY THINGS NICE." 

A little girl who had been corrected for 
some pet fault, asked her mother in a 
troubled tone, "Mamma, why is it that 
naughty things are so nice ? " Alas I it is 
an old question, as old as Eve herself, who 
probably thought the forbidden apple was 
very nice. It is the Illusion of all wrong- 
doers. Transgression looks very sweet— 
at first. 

But what are the facts ? Are naughty 
things really nicef Does not penalty fol- 
low straightway on wrong-doing? Was 
not Shakespeare's theology sound, when 
he wrote, "Every inordinate cup is un- 
blessed and the ingredient is a devil"? 
Says the Scripture: " Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap," and " The 
soul that sinneth it shall die." Does it 
not alioays die? The degradation of char- 
acter, the decay of the nobler nature, the 
gradual sinking of the man into the beast 
or the fiend, — is not this a spiritual death ? 
And is it not a terrible thing, even when 
there are no immediate agonies of con- 
science ? But does not conscience, sooner 
or later, make for the wrong-doer a hell, 
here or hereafter ? Does not every sinner 
find sooner or later, what the drunkard 
finds in his delirium tremens, that naughty 
things are not nice ? 

Then, what is forgiveness? Is it a sud- 
den escape from all these penalties of sin ? 
That would be as immoral as unwise. 
For it is, certainly, making light of the 
real guilt and misery of sin, to teach that 
forgiveness removes all the divinely ap- 
pointed penalties of transgression, so that 
one may sin through a long life and yet 
enter into perfect bliss at the end. Is not 
forgiveness rather the simple restoring of 



harmony with God, the return of the 
prodigal to his Father's house, which 
makes it now easier to bear the inevitable 
penalties of his sin? And what is salva- 
tion but deliverance from sin itself, — ^not 
from the consequences of sin, except so 
far as some degree of peace and hope and 
spiritual strength may be imparted in for- 
giveness ? How plainly does Jesus teach 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son, that 
the prodigal^ even when forgiven, had stiU 
to bear these penalties, in the loss of his 
money, his health, his wasted years, and 
his good name I Neither the elder son nor 
any one else offered himself as a substi- 
tute to bear these penalties which the 
prodigal had incurred. He had to bear 
them himself. And so must every wrong- 
doer. There is no escape; there is no sub^ 
stitution. 

If we look, then, at the terrible facts of 
life, brushing away all illusion, we see 
that hell is h^re and now, as well as here- 
after, and that sooner or later sin is ini9' 
ery f'thskt a,n endless hell is not needed to 
warn transgressors against the imagined 
delights of wrong-doing; for the real hell 
here and in the coming ages, is terrible 
enough, and as long as a soul plunges 
downward into darkness and away from 
God, it will suffer. Indeed it suffers more 
and more, until at last the suffering be- 
comes so intolerable that the illusion of 
the delightfulness of sin is swept away, 
and the prodigal son " comes to himself ** 
and eagerly turns his face toward his 
Father's house. Thus will all retribution 
prove at last to be not only the expression 
of God's indignation at sin, but also the 
Father's blessed discipline by which the 
prodigal is brought back to repentance, — 
as the furthest wandering comet comes 
back at last out of the distant darkness 
into the light and warmth of the central 
orb. And can there be any perfect bliss 
in heaven while one soul remains unre- 
deemed? Will not the Great Shepherd 
follow every wandering soul into the wil- 
derness, seeking for it everywhere, *' until 
he find it** f Charles A. Allen. 



Will our readers be so kind as to send us 
the names of any of their friends not tak- 
ing the Unitarian who they think might 
like it, so that we may send them sample 
copies? 
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THE MESSAGE TO THE HEATHEN 
FROM SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

a sbr3c0v pbba.chbd ik thr church of the 
Mjsssiah, Nbw York, by Robert Collyer. 



"God Is love." IJohn.iv.S. 
We are his offspring " Acts xvli, 29. 



.< 



It was not pleasant news we heard the 
other day, that when the vote was taken 
in Springfield on the burning question of 
the doom of the heathen it stood ninety- 
five to forty-three against any hope for 
them here or hereafter, if they do not give 
up their own faith, whatever that may be, 
and embrace that held by the great Coun- 
cil. They must do this or they will be lost 
forever, just as their fathers were before 
them and their children will be after 
them, world without end. And so if this 
majority of fifty-two holds the power of 
the keys, the question is settled and there 
is no more to be said, and no appeal to be 
made to a higher court. 

It was expected that this question would 
come up and demand some sort of an an- 
swer, for the reasons I tried to touch upon 
in speaking to you of the old school at 
Andover. This school was founded and 
endowed, as I make out the story, to raise 
up a line of young prophets who would 
prophesy backward; but it is now turning 
out men, greatly to its own wonder, who 
are heralds of a new springtime both at 
Andover and in the Church from which we 
parted many years ago. 

It was about these men especially that 
the trouble rose in the Council, and it was 
settled by the vote very much as if such a 
body of men should meet in the wild 
March weather and resolve by a vote of 
ninety-five to forty-three that there shall 
be no spring, or in any case if there whs 
one, they would give it no welcome. 
Some of these young prophets of a larger 
and fairer gospel want to go out as mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, but their concep- 
tion of the love of God who is our Father 
(so we all say), has proven to be so sweet and 
gracious that they find they cannot go 
forth bearing in their hearts and on their 
tongues the old ruthless message which, 
although good enough for their fathers 
seventy-seven years ago, they can no 
longer call the glccd tidings of the Gospel, 
the old ruthless message which declares to 
the heathen that they are all under the, 



condemnation of God, not only for their 
own sin, but also for the sin of Adam who 
brought death into the world and all our 
woe with loss of Eden. Nor are they 
alone in this trouble, or as yet in the sorest 
misery; for their whole race has lain un- 
der this same curse since time began; the 
dead and gone went to hell and are there 
now with no hope of release, not as pro- 
bates but as reprobates past all hope, and 
all help, lost souls, whom their children, 
too, must join. If they do not accept these 
erlad tidings the missionary has to tell 
them, they can have no hope but only a 
deeper and direr despair because they have 
rejected the Gospel, the good news of God. 
These Andover young men cannot go 
forth declaring thus; because within the 
times old men remember there have been 
missionaries in bur own land of a Gospel 
which puts this to shame, a noble and 
wonderful line of such better missionaries 
beginning with Ohanning, if I may name 
only the immortal dead, and closing with 
Beecher; and because there has been a 
higher and better Gospel than Channing's 
and Beecher's even, the holy spirit of God 
in all tender and pitiful human hearts. 
So these young prophets have felt they 
could not carry the message just as it 
stands in the canons of their church, and 
have pleaded for fairer and better terms. 
They want to say to these heathen: We 
are by no means sure that the myriads past 
all numbering who never heard our Gos- 
pel have gone down quick into hell; we 
are not sure, indeed, that this life closes 
the account for any man who has not 
recklessly smd willfully thrown away his 
opportunities. We do not want to whip 
you into the Christian pale through fear, 
but to win you to it by love; for that is 
the grandest and divinest motive power in 
all God's universe so far as we know. So 
they have pleaded, these young men, who 
would give their lives gladly in this work 
and count all things but loss for its excel- 
lent glory. They are saying also: Woe is 
me if I preach not the Gospel, yet how 
shall we preach except we are sent ? and 
the answer comes from this clear majority 
of the fifty-two apostles of the old ruthless 
message: You can not go. 

It might well be expected from what we 
know fibout the ever-growing vMon of a 
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fairer and sweeter Gospel in the old sister 
church and in all the churches, that these 
men would not stand alone in their plea 
for liberty. He was of their closest kith 
and kin who bore such a peerless witness 
to the truth and laid his arms so lovingly 
about the child as he came away from his 
last service in Plymouth church. His 
word has gone like leaven through their 
churches, while the holy spirit of truth has 
gone with it, touching, as I said, the tender 
and pitiful human heart. Another rises 
in the great council and says: ** This hope 
these young men would bear in their Gos- 
pel to the heathen has been held by some 
of the noblest and saintliest fathers of the 
church ever since the second century. It 
pervades to a great extent the views of the 
choicest evangelists to-day in England and 
Germany, and in Germany I think it has 
done more than any other influence I 
know of to roll back the tide of infidelity 
in the last thirty years." Yet another 
stands forth and says: " When I go home 
and ask my people to give their money for 
these missions to the heathen, they will 
know that I am asking them to give to a 
society which would spurn me from its 
doors if I wanted to go out as a mission- 
ary myself; nor is there a minister of our 
order in Boston to-day, with it may be one 
exception, who could go; and so I ask 
whether the time has not come when what 
is good enough for our churches at home 
is not good enough for these churches 
abroad." And still another of these chil- 
dren of the light and the day says: **The 
question takes this shape in my own mind. 
If the men who nourish this larger hope 
are rejected because they cannot say posi- 
tively men cannot be saved except in this 
life, we shall have to reckon not with An- 
dover alone, but with the whole liberal 
spirit of the country.'* 

This is some slight report of the plea 
made in the Council for a larger and fairer 
Gospel by ministers of eminent churches 
at the east. They are making it in their 
own pulpits and their people are with 
them. Such a plea has been made by noble 
and saintly men these 1700 years. In the 
homes and cradles of the Eeformation in 
the old world untold good has been done 
by such preaching in the last thirty years. 
But these apostles who hold the keys and 



lock the heathen fast in doom, say we will 
have no such heresy as your larger hope. 
We are trying to evangelize the world 
with certain weapons. One of these is the 
Gospel. Will it be wise to let this new faith 
lie side by side with that we have used: 
they are not consistent. One man says the 
old is better and the law of God does not 
furnish a probation after death. Another 
says: This thing began with Thomas 
Erskine as a larger hope. He was a saintly 
man, but he said, 'We shall value the Bible 
more as we become independent of it.' If 
a man takes our Gospel to the heathen and 
they ask him: Were our ancestors sinners ? 
he must say, yes. Are they under con- 
demnation—that is, are they damned? 
Yes. Do they have another probation? 
Let him answer, yes, and what can be 
more natural than the reply: Then they 
could not have been damned ? So ran the 
argument of th^se advocates of the old 
system which moves to all seeming, not 
on wheels, let alone wings, but on hinges 
rather, and so has attained to perpetual 
motion but no progress. 

In touching upon this question once 
more for the truth's sake, as I understand 
it, and for the sake of the larger and fairer 
hope for the heathen and for all men, 
which hope we also nourish and proclaim, 
may I not say that I am not here to judge 
these men for their opinions; because I 
think they have come as honestly by them 
as I have by mine, hold them as sincerely, 
and are as gentle and good in their life, so 
far as I know them, as I can ever hope to 
be. But while we are not here to judge 
the men, may we not fairly judge this sys- 
tem—this frightful dogma, which holds 
them in bondage to fear ? John Hales, one 
of the early prophets of the larger hope in 
England, says: " No man would conclude 
another to be eternally lost who did not 
wish him to be so, while such a conclusion 
not only tortures the victim but also har- 
dens the tormentor by leading him alike 
to forget the extent of our human igno- 
rance and the scale of the divine opera- 
tions." Another wise and good man says: 
" When I hear people talk of this dreadful 
dogma with a certain relish, I always have 
to doubt whether they do love their neigh- 
bors as themselves." I have no business 
or purpose to bring such judgments as 
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these home to any of the men in the great 
Council who cast that vote. I know some 
of them, and I want to know no kindlier 
or more humane men of any persuasion, 
apart from the system that holds them in 
its bondage and compels them to say and 
do such things as these we hear of in the 
Council. 

Kow and then in the old times, and not 
seldom, you would meet a man from the 
South with as kind and gentle a heart in 
him as can well beat, one of nature's noble- 
men; but when you came to talk with him 
about the system of slavery you found he 
was bound to and bound by the system, 
and saw all things through its dismal 
glass. This is the trouble, I take it, with 
these men. They also are bound to and 
bound by this system, and see all things 
through its dismal glass. They are not 
the men of whom Jesus' said: Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free. As good as I know some of 
them to be, it comes to pass in a deed like 
this that evil is their good. Southey, a 
good sound churchman as he was a good 
sound scholar, says in one of his letters: *1 
cannot lelieve in an eternal hell for any 
man. 1 hope God will forgive me if I am 
wrong, but here I cannot even say. Lord 
help mine unbelief." So say these young 
men who want to go out to the heathen 
with a larger hope and a fairer Gospel; so 
say also the eminent men in their own 
church who stand by them and plead their 
cause in the Council. But the answer they 
get from the ninety-five is. Lord help their 
unbelief in the eternal doom of the heathen, 
past, present, and to come, who will not 
accept our dogma, or never had or will 
have the chance to do so. Lady Byron 
says, also in a letter: **I own to intoler- 
ance about one thing, and that is, the idea 
of eternal suffering. To believe in that 
would take away my belief in the all lov- 
ing God." But these men bound by their 
system say this is one of the strong and 
square foundations of our belief in Him, 
that he not only permits such suffering 
but has ordained it from the beginning of 
the world. 

'* The Roats are east into the fire 

Forever burning higiier, 

Bttt the sheep feed on the lea 

And wUl to aU eternity." 



Woe is me that I should quote such 
lines, but they tell the story of the system 
to which such men are bound. It is no 
matter that there may be many very choice 
goats in the vast hapless herd and some 
' very mean sheep in the choice little flock, 
here are the sheep all the same and there 
are the goats. There can be no contro- 
versy, the goats are cast into the fire — such 
is the Gospel we will send to the heathen. 

That was a grand truth ol Thomas Ers- 
kine's quoted in the Council, "That we 
shall value the Bible more as we become 
independent of it." The failure to appre- 
ciate this truth, it seems to me, lies at the 
root and within the heart of very much of 
this trouble. 

I should not count that man my friend 
who would say I do not set as much store 
as he can do on whatsoever things are 
true, and honest, and just, and pure, and 
lovely, and of a good report in the Bible. 
It is as Carlyle says: " The one book where- 
in for thousands of years the spirit of man 
has found light and nourishment and a 
response to whatever was deepe«t in his 
heart." But as 1 have tried to show you 
more than once, men do not come to the 
Bible for what they ought to find in it, but 
rather for what they want to find, not for 
God's clear truth,but for what theyimagine 
ought to be his truth. 

They have got the appetite and they ex- 
pect the Bible to feed it; they ask their 
question and look to the book to supply 
the answer, and so vast and various is the 
store they find within its pages that it 
goes hard with them if they do not come 
soon or late on just the answer they are 
seeking. We have only to note how we 
have drawn from the self-same book the 
word to save men's souls and to slay their 
bodies, to establish peace and to mass ar- 
tillery, and to be Christians of the noblest 
type and bigots of the meanest; how the 
self-same volume is the text-book of your 
dark and wof ul Calvinism and your sunny 
Universalism, and holds the stuff from 
which your Quaker draws his quietness 
and your Second Advent man his craze. 
The Bible was the corner-stone of the 
Puritan's freedom, it was also the author- 
ity from which he drew his power to burn 
witches, hang Quakers, and banish Bap- 
tists beyond his borders. So the same 
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book gives niffht and ensures blindness 
makes melody and fosters discord, and is 
sweet to one man as milk and honey, and 
bitter to another as imripe crabs, according 
as be brings to it the turn and temper for 
the sweet or the bitter, the light or the 
shadow, the great and fair hope or th^ 
eternal despair. 

And here again to my mind is another 
cause for this vote of ninety five to forty- 
three. It dates back to the founder of the 
system, John Calvin, of unhappy memory. 
He asked the questions and found the an- 
swers he has hidden in the heart of his in- 
stitutes, and so founded his school and 
created his system. Some will say it was 
needed there and then as a stronghold 
against the errors of the old church and 
its tyranny, and I shall not question that 
claim this morning. Others will say it 
has done a grand work in this world in 
these three hundred years and more, and i 
ihail not question that claim either this 
morning, any more than I question the 
worth of fire, when you must have it, or 
quick lime, or the worth of iron bolts and 
girders, or of the Krupp gun. '*And I, 
Bichard Sunderland, being quite sure, that 
I am one of the elect of God, make this my 
last will and testament"— so runs the old 
parchment will, of a man who lived in 
Ha worth just two hundred years ago. It 
may have its clear virtue for the right sort 
of man, but the thoughts of men are 
widened in the courses of the sun, the 
good poet says. The question arises 
whether that which is good enough, it 
may be for one age,' is good enough for 
another, and whether, what seemed true 
three hundred years ago to such a man as 
Calvin is just as true now. They say. No: 
these young Apostles and their noble ad- 
vocates in the great Council. They say, 
Yes: who cast the vote of the fifty-two 
majority; and who is to say them nay? I 
stand here to say them nay, to say your 
vote is not worth the paper on which it is 
recorded, and to render such reasons as 
are possible to my mind for my conviction. 

I. This manAVith the marvellously logical 
mind who will lead you inevitably to his 
conclusion if you allow his premises, had 
from what we hear of him a most misera- 
ble body. It was very like that Carlyle 
had in his worst days, and for very much 



the same reason. I do not think it is un- 
fair to say, that what the one man found 
in his philosophy the other found in his 
faith; namely, that there must be always 
a few elect souls who shine like the stars, 
while the rest are ruck and refuse whose 
end is to be burned. It is with this heart 
in him, and this temper, or shall I not say 
distemper, that Calvin comes to the Bible 
and finds there food for the meditations 
on' our human life and destiny which he 
breathes into his system. It is as if a man 
with a rare genius for paiiiting should care 
nothing for the broad and sunny splendors 
of the earth and heavens, but should devote 
his life to painting pictures, in which the 
light lies only on some happy spot, while 
all the rest is dark, or lighted only by 
lurid fires. The system grew out of the 
man, it could grow in no other way. It 
was as true to what lay in him as his vast 
and varied dramas are to Shakespeare, and 
his noblest lyrics to Burns, or as the sunny 
pictures I see now and then in the Century 
are to the men who draw them. He could 
only come to the Bible for the colors he 
would use, and the way he would use 
them; the result is the school we call after 
his name, and these men who are bound to 
his system will allow no new light if they 
can help it to lift and brighten the great 
dark shadows, or to soften the lurid fires 
shooting up from the pit. 

11. But it has come to pass that the light, 
the advocate of the greater hope spoke 
of in the Council as shining away back 
in the second century, has grown broader 
and brighter in our age than ever before. 
The age of faith has become blended with 
the age of reason, and when we say to men, 
now you must believe in God, they reply. 
What God, Calvin's? and then the answer 
waits for the man. 

There was a time when men accepted an 
infallible church, but the brightest and 
bravest manhood in Christendom said 
no, at last, to that; and then no it was and 
will be. Then they accepted an infallible 
book, but now they are saying, no to that 
again. Erskine's **when" is changing to 
now, and the wisest and deepest-hearted 
value the Bible more, the more they be- 
come independent of it. Myriads of men 
and women are saying in our time what 
John Stuart Mill said: "I will call no 
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being good who is not what I mean when 
I apply that term to my fellow man, and 
if such a being Y2an sentence me to eternal 
perdition for not so calling him, there I 
will go/' They light on such sentences 
as I read for my text and lesson: God is 
Love, and In Him we live and move and 
have our being, and We also are his off- 
spring, and the wonderful words in the 
Gospels that seem to bleed with Jesus* ten- 
der pity; or sentences like these in the 
sacred books of the heathen, the system 
sends wholesale to the pit: "The heavens 
and the earth take refuge in thee as a child 
with its mother;" "God appears in the 
highest thought, the truest reason, the sin- 
cerest action, and is the Father of all 
truth;" and "As the face is made beautiful 
by the soul's shining through it, so the 
world is made beautiful by the shining 
through it of God." So men read in these 
days of the fairer light, and so one may 
presume these good apostles have been 
reading who have struck the nobler hope. 
I know their hearts by my own, I had to 
go through it all a generation ago. They 
cannot believe in the frightful dogma. If 
you can prove to them that the Bible main- 
tains it, they say, So much the worse for 
the Bible, we will* not. To their minds 
such a dogma is maintained not by the 
Bible, which is the word of God alone, but 
by the book, if it be such, which is made 
up of all words. 

He is not love to them as he is not to us, 
if this could be true, which the system in- 
sists upon; he can not have sent those 
myriads no man can number down to the 
eternal doom for a transgression in which 
they had no more part or lot than as if 
they had been born on Mars or Jupiter; or 
for sin, born of their ignorance or their 
limitations. These young prophets read 
their gospels, and see how Jesus was the 
first who ever cared for the poor, the ig- 
norant, the weak, the slaves of sin; who 
said, I came to seek and save that which 
was lost, and exalting him to an equality 
with the Father, or as we do to an identity 
with him, they cannot and will not believe 
that they ought to go forth to the heathen 
with such a message as that the system 
would chain about their hearts and call 
glad tidings of God's grace and merey and 
love. They plead for nobler terms, their 



plea can not be heard, those who are bound 
to and bound by the system will not hear. 
The men of light and leading in our pul- 
pits cry out for nobler terms. So much 
the worse for you and your people, is the 
answer. We are here to allow no fairer 
light to shine, no higher hope to spring, no 
sweeter and more reasonable gospel to- 
spread. Witness our ninety-five to your 
forty-three. 

III. So runs the message to the heathen 
from Springfield, in Massachusetts, and so 
back to us on the rebound. I speak not of 
the close corporation and its action be- 
cause this is not the time or place, perhaps, 
and because it seems that corporations 
like these even may have no souls, or if 
they have, in this case it has got buried, 
one fears, under that six hundred thousand 
dollars yearly income. I speak of that 
which lies nearest my heart, the pitiful 
sight of good men, and gentle and humane, 
as I know some of these are — ^let me say it 
once more— so blind to the large fair lights 
that are shining from the divine old book, 
and so deaf to its winsome messages of a 
larger and fairer gospel for men of every 
name. 

I speak in no hopeless spirit. The spring 
is breaking forth in the old sister church 
that would not hear of it in the days of 
our own great apostle. The heralds are all 
abroad trying their voices over the glad 
tidings, and if we hear aright, they are the 
most radiant and numerous down there in 
the old home of the nobler and more ex- 
cellent faith, both in God and man, where- 
of we are witnesses. This action of the 
ninety-five is only for to-day, and it may 
be to-morrow; the day after is coming on 
swift wings when they will wonder how 
they ever managed to obtain that vote, and 
it may be will pass another to scrape it 
out from the record as a blot on the fair 
page of the book of their church life. A 
revolution is being inaugurated of the 
sort that never goes backward. These 
men of the larger hope are its heralds and 
pioneers. 



« 



They have the future grand and great. 
The safe results of truth and time." 



These grand truths, God is love, and We 
also are his offspring, and all the great and 
blessed things Jesus said and did, and tli» 
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great and blessed one he was,— these will 
win the wurld, and that, too, if there is no 
change in the creeds and standards, or in 
those that stand by them. 

** Such men must change their tactics, they may 

never 
Make full grown men breathe free in these eld 

bonds. 
The stream of thinking flows on like a river, 
They cannot dam it up in tlieir poor pouds. 
Good friends, take their advice who love you well: 
Creeds did their duty grandly in their day, 
Primers— that taught the eager youth to spell 
Which now looks up and in a manly way 
Explores its Bible.— Why did Luther fling 
That ban against the Pope, and his misdeeds, 
If a man's Judgment must be caged in creeds. 
Each free word gagged, and dipt each upward wing? 
And you with churchly ban and council drum 
Strike such true pleaders blind and prophets dumb." 



UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY. 
VI.—A Unitahian King. 

The Eeformation opened a new era in 
the civilization of Europe. Until then, 
and even afterwards, all power was con- 
centrated in the hands of the monarchs 
and a few princes: Nothing of general 
import could count upon general recogni- 
tion without their approval. 

Thus it happened that apostles of spirit- 
ual freedom, such as Luther and Calvin, 
after rousing the conscience of the public, 
tried their best to gain the favor of some 
of the worldly princes. 

Considering these facts, we shall not be 
surprised to find early Unitarians seeking 
and receiving royal favor. In 1566 Francis 
David became chaplain to King John Sig- 
ismund, and, while enjoying his patronage, 
exercised, in turn, a great influence over 
the young king. 

John Sigismund, the son of King John I. 
of Hungary, and the granddaughter of 
Sigismund II., king of Poland, was born 
on the 7th of July, 1540. His birth gave 
great joy to the Hungarian national party; 
for they hoped thereby to prevent Ferdi- 
nand, the German, already king of west- 
ern Hungary, from becoming king of the 
eastern portion. They succeeded. His 
father, on the day of his birth, withdrew 
the promise made to Ferdinand, and nom- 
inated the young Sigismund to the throne. 
But a few days passed and the father died. 
On the day of his burial the crown of St. 
Stephen (first king of Hungary) was placed 



on the head of his infant son, and thus 
Hungary had again a bom Hungarian for 
king. 

Almost at his birth, dark clouds began 
to form about John Sigismund*s head. 
The royal counsellors entrusted the re- 
gency to the queen until the child should 
become of age. But she had soon to take 
refuge in Poland from the intrigues of her 
opponents. After many vicissitudes she 
returned, gained back her throne, and in 
1556 gave it over to her son. 

The young king possessed superior abil- 
ity. It is acknowledged even by his foes 
that he realized the ideal of the age when 
he led Unitarianism to victory. Those 
public religious controversies which served 
to crystallize the religious ideas of the 
time were made more important by the 
circumstance that the king himself ex- 
pressed his convictions. At Varad he 
said: "We wish that in our dominions 
there be freedom of conscience; we know 
that faith is the gift of God, and that con- 
science cannot be led to anything by 
force." 

What a high promise the leaders of the 
new movement had in such a noble- 
minded monarch! Alas, in not more than 
two years, in 1571, the king was taken 
severely ill, and died the same year. 

His last act in the matter of religion 
was to reafllrm the law concerning relig- 
ious freedom, and to enroll and legalize 
the Unitarian among the other churches 
of the country. This last act of John 
Sigismund probably saved the Unitarian 
church. As soon as the king closed his 
eyes, an anti-Unitarian movement began. 
The opponents of the church succeeded in 
electing Stephen Bathori to the throne. 
Bathori was a Catholic. It was now par- 
tVctly evident to the Unitarians that the 
bright days of their church were ended 
and that an age of constant struggle was 
about to begin. George Bobos. 



OUR INDIAN SCHOOL. 

The recent outbreak at the Crow agency 
in Montana, has created a general commo- 
tion throughout the tribe, and a temporary 
interruption to our Indian work. Most of 
the pupils have been taken away by their 
p.irents under promise of returning when 
quiet is restored, and Mr. Bond, though 
not believing in the necessity, thought 
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best to heed the repeated warning's of 
friendly Indians and whites, and send the 
women and remaining children to the 
nearest settlement for safety. After re- 
maining there two days, they returned to 
Eainona Ranch. All this excitement was 
caused by the riotous conduct of a few 
young "Bucks," under the leadership of a 
crazy fanatic, "Medicine Man," who claims 
supernatural powers, and is implicitly be- 
lieved in by his deluded followers. So in- 
fatuated are the}', that one of his converts, 
Jocko, an uncle of two of our pupils in the 
Montana Industrial School, who had been 
assured by Medidne Man, that having 
taken his prescribed doses, he was hence- 
forth invulnerable, allowed his youngrer 
brother to test it by shooting at him. The 
first shot missed him. and confirmed his 
faith in his invulnerability. The second 
passed through his bowels, and literally 
staggered him, the third went through his 
heart and " the subsequent proceedings in- 
terested him no more." 

This incident illustrates the gross ignor- 
ance and superstition in which this tribe, 
for whom no missionary work hHS hereto- 
fore been done, are sunk, and should but 
stimulate to more earnest efforts the 
friends of Indian education in our denom- 
ination. 

Medicine Man, and some fifteen or 
twenty followers, had been on a horse 
stealing raid among the Piegans, a Mon- 
tana tribe to the north of the Crows, and 
returning with their booty, also stole 
horses from the white settlers as they 
passed, not ouiitting our school, where 
three ponies are missing. The agent, Gen. 
Williamson, ordered their arrest, but .the 
rioters laughed at the Indian police, who 
were powerless. They then commenced 
howling and firing about the houses of the 
agt^cy, threatening a general uprising if 
any attempt was made to arrest them. 
The commanding officer at Fort Custer 
has received orders to arrest the rioters, 
who have taken to the mountains. The 
chiefs and older Crows advocate peace, but 
are called old women by the young braves, 
who seem to be ** spoiling for a fight." The 
capture and punishment of their crazy 
leader and his band, will probably bring 
them to their senses and put an end to the 
disturbance. 

Meanwhile, our earnest and heroic mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Bond and his assistant Miss 
Crosby, are holding the fort; while she is 
devoting herself to the handful of pupils 
still in her charge, he and his farmer are 
gathering the crops, completing the work 
on the buildings and preparing for the 
long and severe Montana winter. Mrs. 
B. is still under medical treatment at her 
brother's in Michigan. 

Let these faithful workers for the Mas- 
ter have the encouragement of our cordial 
sympathy and material aid« We have be^ 



gun our Indian work among one of the 
most degraded tribes on the continent, and 
are now but meeting some of the obstacles 
that were encountered and overcome years 
ago by the other denominations. It is but 
right that we should begin at the begin- 
ning, as they did. The work appeals to 
our patriotism, our courage and our faith. 
Let us push it to success. 

J. F. B. Marshall. 

No. 25 Beacon St., Boston, Oct. 2o. 1887. 



DEDICATION AND INSTALLATION 
AT KANSAS CITY. 

After being for two years or more with- 
out a place of worship of their own, and 
some months without a pastor, the loyal 
band in this marvellous city of the west 
have, completed for themselves a new 
church edifice, and called a pastor, and had 
the double pleasure on Sunday, the six- 
teenth of October, of dedicating the one 
and installing the other. Rev J. T. Sun- 
derland was called from Ann Arbor to 
preach the dedication sermon, and Be v. 
David Utter from Chicago, to preach the 
sermon of instalhition, — while Uev. C. G. 
Ilowland, of Lawrence, and Rev. Enoch 
Powell, of Topeka, came to give the charge 
to the minister and the address to the 
church, and Rev. C. B. Roberts, of St. 
fJoseph, Mo., to take p«rt otherwise in ♦he 
services. Mr. Sunderland took for his 
subject, "The Transcient and the Endur- 
ing in Religion," and Mr. Utter, " What is 
Christianity?*' The congregations were 
large, the addresses and sermons were 
positive in thought and earnest in feeling; 
the Service of Dedication, read respon- 
sively by minister and people, was very 
impressive. We have heard a considerable 
number of such services, and had a hand 
in shaping several, but we have never seen 
one more satisfactory than this. We print 
it on another page. It may well be used 
on many a similar occasion. 

The new minister is Kev. J. E. Roberts, 
who was for five or six years pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Kansas City, but 
grew put of his old faith, and two or three 
years ago joined our communion. He has 
been for some time preaching in Grand 
Hapids, Mich. He has a large number of 
friends in Kansas City, so that in coming 
back he is really returning home. 

The new church edifice stands in what 
is regarded as an excellent location — cer- 
tainly the lot is an expensive one. The 
grading of lots in Kansas City is some- 
thing frightful, we were told that to grade 
this and put in the foundation of the 
church had cost seven thousand dollai;s. 
The whole cost of the building is about 
twenty thousand dollars. The structure 
is of brick, with no attempt at ornament- 
ation or display, but home-like, and par- 
ticularly on the inside very pleasant and 
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tasteful. The basement story, which is 
high and light, is not yet finished off, but 
when done will furnish most excellent and 
ample accommodations for the Sunday 
School and social life of the church. 

The people seem in excellent heart and 
hope. We ought to hear better things 
than ever before from the Kansas City 
society. 

DEDICATORY SERVICE: 

Used at the Dedication or the New Uxi- 
TABiAK Church, Kansas Citt, oct. 16. 1887. 

Minister. In all nations, the thoughtful 
of every generation, in the spirit of wor- 
ship and of duty, though in varying forms, 
havebuildtd temples to the Eternal One 
as their just and reasonable service. Fol- 
lowing this high and holy impulse of 
our race, we, too, have raised this, our 
temple, lor the elevation and betterment 
of man, whom we name our brother, 
and for the glory and worship of the 
Eternal One, whom we name our Father, 
the Lord Almighty. Therefore, iu the 
spirit of love and helpfulness to man, and 
of reverence and worship toward God, and 
in the strong hope of a life after death,made 
more joyous by a life lived worthily here, 
let us consecrate this temple which we 
have builded. First of all, let us dedicate 
this house to the worship (>f God. 

People, We will enter thete, thy gates, 
0, God! with reverence and thanksgiving. 
Open unto us the temple of thy righteous- 
ness, and we will worship at thy foot- 
stool. Here may we seek and find that 
presence which is over all, in all, and 
through all, blessed and helpful forever- 
more. 

Minister. Let us dedicate this house to 
a religion of righteousness. 

People. To that service of righteousness 
which maketh pure hearts and giveth to 
life the beauty of holiness, we dedicate 
this house. 

Minister. To the spirit of charity let 
us dedica,te this house. 

People. To charity that suffereth long 
and IS kind, that thinketh no evil, that 
envieth not, that is not easily provoked, 
that rejoiceth in the truth, and hoping all 
things, and enduring all things, neither 
faileth nor vanisheth away, we dedicate 
this house. 

Minister. To the spirit of love, let us 
dedicate this house. 

People, To the spirit of love, that un- 
seen, helpeth with faithful hand; that 
unheard, speaketh stronger than the 
storm; that sanctifieth all life with sweet 
tenderness, and glorifieth the sternest 
duty with joy, we dedicate this house. 

Minister. To the spirit of universal 
brotherhood, let us dedicate this house. 

Peoph. Let us dedicate this house to 
the spirit of universal brotherhood, and 



name it "All Souls," letting all unkindness 
die, and greed, and hatt*, and wrong; hold- 
ing good will and helpful kinship toward 
all that live. 

Minister. To the spirit of freedom in 
religion, which accords the largest liberty 
to every earnest soul seeking for its duty; 
to a religion of light and joy, that sees in 
God a father and a helptul friend, and 
recognizes the nobility of man, and seeks 
his elevation, let us dedicate this house. 

People. So let us dedicate this house. 
Am**n. 

Minister. To the memory of our he- 
loved dead, to the spirit of those whose 
lives have been true and worthy, brave 
and ht)ly, in all days and all times, to the 
defenders of the nation's right '•ousn ess, to 
the prophets souls of all ages whose 
uttered truths have unloosejd the bonds of 
ignorance and of wrong, and to the spirit 
of him of Nazareth who died upon the 
cross in love to God, and for the better- 
ment of our race, let us dedicate this 
house. 

People. To the preservation of the 
sancity of home, to the memory of those 
loved ones that being dead yet live, to 
noble manhood and womanhood every- 
where, to the honoring of our country, 
and to pure Christianity, yet the highest 
hope of universal religion, we dedicate 
this house. 

Minister. Here may childhood be led 
into ways of wisdom and paths ot peace. 
Here may youth be guided to pure, cour- 
ageous living. Here may maturity be 
reminded of those things that endure for- 
ever. Hither may age turn its footsteps 
to find rest in the peace and wisdom of 
God. Here may babes be brought to their 
consecration. Here may marriage vows 
be sanctified. And here may the shadows 
of Death be lifted. 

People. "Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven." 

"The things that are seen are temporal, 
but the things that are not seen are 
eternal." 

"And the grave shall have no power, for 
Death is swallowed up in victory." 

All. O, Father, Thou Eternal One, 
sanctify this house, that it may be to usr 
and our children's children a House of 
God, the Gate of Heaven. Establish, O 
Lord, the work of our hands, yea, the work 
of our hands, O God the Father Almighty, 
establish Thou it. Amen. 



Two excellent new tracts have been ad- 
ded to the Register Series, viz.: "Behold 
the Man," by Rev. W. P. Tilden, and 
" Practical Christianity," by Rev. Chas. A. 
Allen. The latter sums up Christianitv 
as "truth, trust and love." We think 
truths love and worship would be truer. 
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MRS. BROTHERTON'S POEMS. 

Under the title of " The Sailing of King 
Olaf and Other Poems," * Mrs. Alice Wil- 
liams Brotherton gives us a collection of 
some seventy-five of her shorter poetical 
compositions, covering a great variety of 
subjects, 

"From grave to gay, from lively to severe," 

and sung in many metres and keys. The 
longest is the quaint ballad which gives 
its name to the volume, five pages loilg; 
the shortest is the quatrain. Mrs. Broth- 
erton seems to us a real singer, and as she 
is a member of our Unitarian household 
of faith, we will give our readers a few of 
the poems which we like best in the vol- 
ume. We think nothing of a narrative 
kind is better than " King Olaf," the lesson 
of which is 

" Time spent in prayer is never lost." 

Early in the volume we come upon a 
poetical bit which we find ourselves, as we 
go on, instinctively applying to the poet*s 
own singing. It is entitled 

UNAWARES. 

A song welled up in a singer's heart, 

(Like a song in the throat of a bird) 
And loud he sang and far it rang, — 

For his heart was strangely stirred: 
And he sang for the very joy of song, 

With no thought of one who heard. 
Within the listener's wayward soul 

A heavenly patience grew. 
He fared on his way with a benison 

On the singer, who never knew 
How the careless song of an idle hour 

Had shaped a life anew. 

Half through the book we come to a 
dozen " Quatrains," two or three of which 
are these: 

THE FALLING STAR. 

See where yonder star falls headlong, flash- 
ing 

Across the purple twilight air I — 
An angel bears to earth from heaven 

The answer to a mortal's prayer. 

NOW. 

Has one a tender thought of me ? 
Speak it (I pray) O friend, to-day. 
To-morrow betwixt thee and me 
Like a shut door the grave shall be. 

A child's answ^er. 

What makes the buttercup so yellow? 
O, he caught a golden sunbeam in his cup. 
And would not yield it up— 

The saucy fellow I 

Three winter songs are good: we give 
the shortest, which is simple and sweet: 

midwinter. 

The sad earth cowers beneath the snow 

* Published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.00. 



That wraps her like a shroud; 
Around the house the bleak winds go 
With wailings shrill and loud. 
But soft and low my heart doth sing: 

" I know, I know — 
After each winter comes a spring. 

When roses blow." 

What time my soul in sadness lay 

Compassed by shadows drear. 
When gladness seemed so far away 
And sadness near— so near; 
Still soft and low my heart would sing: 

" I know, I know — 
That after sorrow there comes a morrow 
With joy aglow." 

Kine short poems are grouped together 
under the head of ** Carmina Yotiva." One 
of these affords us so clear a glimpse into 
the mother-heart of the writer that we 
print it: 

WOMAN AND ARTIST. 

If she neglected an especial gift 

And turned from laurel crowns she might 

have won. 
From the high tasks that genius might 

have done. 
Dropped the pencil or the brush to lift 
Wee baby feet across the stones, to sift 
Meanings from childish prattle, and to- 

croon 
Low, tender cradle-songs in dreamy tone — 
Catching from baby eyes, as through a rift 
In clouds, the light of heaven, — Is this a 

lot 
To be deplored? Nay, would she if she 

could 
Exchange? First, woman — after, poet — 

what 
You Willi Her soul has seized the greater 

good: 
The dizzy heights of fame were well forgot 
To sound the wondrous depth of Mother- 
hood. 

A group of " Rose Songs " will be thought 
by some as beautiful as anything in the 
book. But we pass these to come to the 
last division of the volume, which the 
writer entitles ''The Inner Life." It is» 
here that she seems to us at her best. 

DAILY BREAD. 
" Give us this day our daily bread." 

What is this bread 
Wherewith we're daily fed ? 
One time in thoughtful mood I question- 
ing said. 

Is't wheaten loaves ? 

Or bread fruit from the groves ? 

Or crust unleavened such as Jewry loves i^ 

Were such the feast 
How better than the beast 
In yonder field, were man's life in the 
least ? 

" By bread alone 

Man shall not live," said One 

Unto the tempter in rebuking tone. 
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*• By earthly bread 
Alone, man is not fed; 
But by each word that comes from the 
Godhead." 

Each word?— Each thought 
Which hitherto hath brought 
The soul more near the virtue which it 
sought; 

Each earnest hope 
Which gives to Faith new scope, 
Each gleam that lights this darkness 
where we grope; 

And each desire 

Which lifts the mortal higher 

Toward that immortal whereto we aspire; 

This is that bread 
Wherewith our souls are fed, 
Without which man, indeed, in sin were 
dead. 

Then day by day, 
Oive me, dear Lord, I pray. 
That bread which shall my fasting spirit 
stay I 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

One does not hear much of the Alt 
Katholik movement of late; but we learn 
that there are still forty-six congregations 
•of Old Catholics under the jurisdiction of 
Bishop Herzog, ot Switzerland. 

It is announced that Dr. Martineau hopes 
to be present at the next Eighth National 
Unitarian Conference, at Leeds, and to 
read a paper on Organization. 

A meeting of German Kabbis has been 
held at Breslau to appoint a commission 
which shall undertake a translation into 
Oerman of the Talmud. All that is doubt- 
ful is to be removed from the text, and an 
•accurate harmonious view of the Jewish 
law is to be given. Thus says the Chris- 
tian Life, but for ourselves we would 
sooner have a translation with the doubt- 
ful things left in. We want to see the 
Talmud as it is. 

The Baird Trust in connection with the 
Established [Presbyterian] Church of Scot- 
land, was established in 1874, and since 
then it has given grants amounting to 
£285,000 in the erection and endowment of 
churches. 

The revisers of the German translation 
of the Bible, lately begun, at Cologne, the 
third and last reading of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

New openings for women's work in the 
<5hurches keep showing themselves. Canon 
Body, the canon missioner of Durham, 
finding that in the colliery villages, as a 
rule, the only person with any pretence to 
•education was the clergyman, has, with 
the consent of the bishop, trained a num- 
ber of ladies who are willing to reside 



among the miners, in order to teach, nurse, 
and in other ways help to humanize the 
pitmen and their families, whose toll is so 
arduous and their work so monotonous. 

In another direction we read in the 
Christian Life that " Lady Henry Somer- 
set has been creating considerable sensa- 
tion in Worcestershire, with- her Gospel 
temperance tent services and peripatetic 
preaching." 

'Meanwhile, to get over the difficulty of 
boy-choirs, which are often far from a 
pure help to worship, choirs of both men 
and women are being resorted to in many 
parishes. In the parish church of Skelton- 
in-Cleveland,this has been carried a point 
further and the ladies also wear surplices! 
"The ladies* surplices are exceedingly 
tasteful, consisting of Scotch lawn with 
pleated backs, and in shape not unlike an 
M.A. gown. Purple velvet caps, similar 
to those worn by D.C.L.'s, complete the 
attire." 

Our English exchanges announce the 
death of a very estimable lady, widow of 
Rev. J. R. McKee, formerly Unitarian 
minister at Shrewsbury. We wonder 
whether any of our older readers will 
remember this lady who, as Miss Jeffery, 
went to the United, some fifty ye.ars a^o, 
as travelling companion to Miss Harriet 
Martineau. 

While Rev. Newman Hall was on his 
tour in Switzerland, the chaplain at Bel- 
Alp, a young man of twenty-six, and the 
representative of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, waited upon him 
one Saturday night and requested him not 
to attend the Holy Communion next morn- 
ing, on the ground that he had not been 
confirmed! 

Twenty years ago, just before the hand- 
ing over of Rome to the New Kingdom of 
Italy, and under the papal regime, we be- 
lieve that there was not more than one 
Protestant church in Rome. At present 
the twenty-second Protestant church there 
is being erected. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

A volume of poems by Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, of London, is announced by the 
Macmillans. 

The Inquirer, of London, says that Dr. 
Martineau's long promised work on the 
Philosophy of Religion is passing rapidly 
through the press, and will appear in two 
volumes. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte shows in an 
article on "Agassiz and Evolution," in 
the November Popular Science Monthly, 
how the whole inductive basis ujJon which 
was afterward built the modem theory of 
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eyolution was laid by Agassiz, althougk 
he himself persistently refused to build 
upon it any really scientific structure. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells has completed 
a new book. It is a story, her first attempt 
at continued fiction, and is caJled **Miss 
Curtis." 

In the October North American Review, 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke has an excel- 
lent article on the subject, "Why 1 am not 
a Free Keliglonist." 

George H. Ellis, Boston, has just pub- 
lished a 16mo. book of 137 pages, entitled, 
** Science and Immortality," The work is 
a reproduction of the discussion by many 
eminent scientists on " What Science says 
about Immortality," which attracted such 
wide attention in the Christian Register 
of April 7. The contributions have been 
carefully revised by their authors, and the 
work has been enriched by additional con- 
tributions from Prof. A. Graham Bell; 
Gen. A. W. Greely, of the United States 
Signal Service; Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of 
the University of California; and Prof. 
Edward C. Pickering, of Harvard Observa- 
tory. In addition to the "Symposium," 
there are included biographical notes, 
giving a brief outline of the scientific 
career of the writers. 

We mentioned sometime ago the admir- 
able book of "Hymns and Authors for 
Jewish Worship," prepared by our friend, 
Dr. G. Gottheil, for his congregation at the 
Temple Emanuel, New York. We now 
receive a companion volume of music for 
the same, composed and selected by A. J. 
Davis, the organist of Temple Emanuel. 
Many of the tunes are new, and the work 
is a real addition to the treasury of sacred 
song. S. Kakeles, 243 East 49th St., New 
York. Price $1. 

A singular bibliographical discovery 
has just thrown light on mediaeval liter- 
ary customs. In the middle of the four 
teenth century the book-sellers of Paris 
were commanded to keep books for hire. 
Chevalier, the famous bibliographer, has 
found a list of the books so circulated, and 
the price of reading each. The hire of a 
Bible was ten sous. — Christian Life, 

We wish to call attention to the monthly 
Liberal Christian or Unitarian paper, 
which Kev. Mr. Hugenholtz, of Grand 
Haven, Mich., is publishing in the Dutch 
language. It is the only periodical of the 
kind in this country, and has therefore a 
very important mission to fulfil. We hap- 
pen to know that it is not yet self-sup- 
porting, and in order to carry it on Mr. 
Hugenholtz is obliged to pay quite heavily 
from his own very moderate salary. Would 
not some of our Ladies* Auxiliaries, or 
Unity Clubs, or benevolent people indivi- 
dually like to assist him ? It would be a 
thoroughly good thing to do. 



In recent numbers of the Iowa Home 
Journal, Mrs. C. T. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, 
has a short series oi earnest articles on 
"The White Cross Movement, its Aims, 
History and Methods." Mrs. Cole is de- 
voting her time to organizing and other- 
wise promoting the Social Purity work in 
her state, and is prepared to lecture on the 
subject where^r desired. 

Bartholomew Legate, the Last Smithfleld 
Martyr. By Florence Gregg. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 

This is a story well worth the telling, 
and evidently told here as a labor of love. 
We could wish the writer had displayed a 
little greater skill in weaving her story in- 
to an organic whole and electrifying it 
into life, yet we lay down the book grate- 
ful for the rescue from oblivion of so 
noble a character as Bartholomew Legate, 
who so late as the year 1611, under signa- 
ture of James the First, was burned at the 
stake at Smithfield, the last martyr to the 
heresy laws of England, his especial heresy 
consisting in a denial of the dogma of the 
Trinity. 

Love and Theology. By Celia P. Wool- 
ley. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

We are of those who think that a work 
of art is helped, not hindered, by having a 
moral purpose. Therefore, we think high- 
ly of the book before us, which makes no 
secret of its very serious purpose. Briefly 
stated, this is: — to present an interpreta- 
tion of modern liberal religious thinking, 
to show that, however new methods of 
questioning theological subjects may sub- 
vert old beliefs, they involve no loss of 
reverence or spirituality, either in the 
character or the conclusions of liberal 
thinkers. The failure of the heroine to 
recognize this furnishes the collision be- 
tween Love and Theology, and supplies 
the chief matter of the story. This main 
purpose, unique in fiction so far as we 
know, is handled admirably, and the work 
is to be recommended for inquirers on 
these themes, since a verse will hit him 
whom a sermon flies. 

But, along with this, there is also much 
pleasant art in the telling of the story, not- 
ably in the bright conversations of some 
of the secondary characters. We lay down 
the book, feeling that we have been in very 
good company, and as somebody remarked 
long ago, this is the true test of a book — 
the frame of mind in which it leaves the 
reader. a. b. m. 

Memoir of William^ Henry Channing. 
By O. B. Frothingham. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Pp.491. Price $2.00. 

This is the story of a beautiful life, the 
portrayal of a singularly rich and many 
sided character, by the pen of a master of 
style. It is marked by a generous appre- 
ciation of personal traits and characteris- 
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tics, even those most unlike the writer's 
own, and a keen discrimination in inter- 
preting actions and motives which lie far 
out of ordinary lines, and which a less con- 
scientious biographer would not have 
taken the trouble to. understand. It is a 
book to make one feel that he has entered 
into the holy of holies of a personal and 
lasting friendship with on* of the rarest 
and most angelic of men. Yet in a sense 
a sad book we feel it to be, as we watch 
one after another of a life's noble dreams 
melting away into seeming failure. As we 
follow the career of the orator entrancing 
multitudes with his inspiring pathos, the 
reformer risking ease and competence and' 
popularity for a cause, the man binding 
the best minds and hearts of two nations 
to himself in bonds of lasting friendship, 
admiration and love, and yet see him, dying 
at last, without ever having attained what 
the world calls success^ we feel that some- 
how the world's dictionary must be at 
fault, and that the word success needs a 
new and higher definition. . 

The book as a whole is a noble contribu- 
tion to a spiritual philosophy of life, show- 
ing as it does how one can live in the 
midst of a wordly and materialistic age, 
an active and sympathetic sharer in all its 
hopes and fears and efforts, and yet live as 
seeing ever the invisible. The book ought 
to have a large sale. 

The English Drama, Outlines prepared 
for study classes. By Mrs. Anna B. Mc- 
Mahon. Quincy 111. : Press of Volk, Jones 
& McMein. 

This is a little pamphlet of only twenty 
pages, but it bears witness to much con- 
scientious work in its preparation. The 
"Outlines" cover sixteen studies, eight 
upon Shakespeare, one each upon Marlowe, 
Ben. Johnson, Massinger, Middleton and 
Rowley, with four general studies into the 
history and principles of the drama. Each 
study is furnished with a carefully selected 
list of reference books. The course of study 
as outlined seems to us admirably adopted 
to the use of study classes, either with or 
without the aid, through correspondence, 
of the author, whose address is at present, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

To Publishers.— -4. W hooks sent to The Unitarian 
wiU he promptly acknowedged under the head of 
**PuhHcation8 Received," vMh statement of publish- 
er's price, if knovm. 

*• Science and Immortality." The Christian Regis- 
ter Symposium. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, pp. 137. 

" A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson." By James 
Eliot Cabot. Two Vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.80. 

"Jesus, Bar Rabba, or Jesus. Bar Abba." By 
Henry Pratt, M. D. London : Willians & Negate. 

"The Oates Between." By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

" Notes on the Literature of Charities." By Her- 
bert B. Adams. Baltimore. Md. 

" Love and Theologv." By Cella P. WooUev. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 



MISSIONARY COPIES OF THE UNI- 
TARIAN. 

We have from time to time asked any 
of our readers who felt moved so to do to 
contribute funds to send out missionary 
copies of the Unitarian; and in our last 
number we spoke especially of the Ann 
Arbor work and our wish to send two or 
three hundred missionary copies to stu- 
dents here, if friends were willing to con- 
tribute to make this possible. We have 
already received a considerable number of 
subscriptions to our general missionary 
fund, but not enough to meet half the 
demand. Our contributions so tar have 
been as follows: 

Mrs. ii. J. Tilton, Chicago ^P24 00 

B. H. Bartol, Philadelphia ~ 10 00 

Geo. Esterly, Whitewater. Wis 5 25 

A. G. Munn, Louisville, Ky 3 50 

Miss E. Hurd, Charlestown, Mass 1 50 

Mrs. Rodman Kotch. Boston 1 50 

Miss Nellie Slade, Flushing, L. L l 00 

Mrs. C. E. Stratton, Boston 1 00 

Mrs. P. H. Sears. Boston 50 

Jed Frye, New York 50 

C. H. S. Mixer. Chicago 50 

E. M. Endicott, Chicago 60 

E. C. Williams, Danville, 111 50 

C. F. Whiting, New York City 50 

Mrs. Nath. W. Pierce, Boston 60 

Prof. F. Huidekoker, Meadville, Pa 50 

Mrs. S. F. Haven, Worcester, Mass 50 

H. O. Kendall, Springfield, Mass 50 

Albert Tolman 50 

Geo. M. Bartol, Lancaster, Mass 50 

L. N. Bradley. Boston 50 

Mrs. T. M. Botch, Boston 60 

F. E. Fry, Chicago, 111 : 50 

H. T. Thompson. Chicago, 111 60 

Chas. D. Reed, Philadelphia, Pa 50 

H. W. Vinal, Boston, Mass ^ 50 

Warren Sawyer. Boston. Mass - 50 

E. F. Daniels, Chicago, 111 50 

Geo. B. Calder, Providence, R. 1 60 

Mrs. Wm. Bryce, New York City 60 

John J. May. Boston, Mass 1 00 

Rev. Pitt Dillingham, Charlestown, Mass 1 00 

Mary R. Parkman, Boston. Mass.. 1 00 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

[We uHsh to represent every Unitarian church im 
the country in these columns, and toill if our friends 
will help us. 

Ministers, Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers, and church workers everywhere, please send 
utt word—hrief, concise— of the important things yom 
do. 

Don't vmit for an accumulation of items, hut at 
soon as one of inUrest occurs, send immediately on a 
postal card.—'EDS. Unitarian.] 

A Sunday School Institute of the West- 
ern Unitarian S. S. Society is to be held in 
the Third church (Mr. Blakes), Chicago, 
Nov. 8-11, with a programme which we 
should be interested in if it were at all 
fully representative of western Unitarian- 
ism. But the Institute cannot be repre- 
sentative, held as it is in the church of one 
of the chief ethical leaders, and managed 
mainly by the ethical party. Under other 
circumstances we believe such an insti- 
tute would meet a hearty response from 
almost all our western churches and work- 
ers, and do much good. Indeed, some of 
us have for years been urging that the 
time had come for holding such an insti- 
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tute annually. But the fact that the 
Western 8. S. Society as now constituted 
and managed is virtually a part of the 
western ethical machinery, and that, there- 
fore, co-operation in such an institute as 
this means virtually helping, so far, to 
strengthen western Ethicalism, must of 
necessity prevent many of our best work- 
ers and churches from taking part in it. 
When the time comes that we can have a 
Sunday School Institute really representa- 
tive of western Unitarianism, instead of a 
mere extreme segment of it, none will 
more rejoice or more heartily co-operate 
in it than we. 

The brethren in Minnesota are organiz- 
ing for themselves a conference, the first 
meeting of which will be held in Unity 
church, St. Paul, Nov. 16th. On the even- 
ing of the 17th a meeting will be held in 
Minneapolis. 

The National Post-office Mission Com- 
mittee, with a view to lessen the expenses 
ot the work as much as possible, have ar- 
ranged to have the advertising done at 
wholesale rates. Anyone wishing to take 
advantage of this offer will please send 
full instructions as to papers desired, form 
of advertisment and amount to be spent, 
to Miss Florence Everett, 17 Park street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

The English Unitarian friends who 
have been visiting in this country, Rev. 
Robert Spears, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Law- 
rence and Mr. Courtney Kenney, M. P., 
started for home Oct. 15, having seen New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, the Hud- 
son River, Niagara Falls, the Dominion, 
Boston, Concord, etc., and meeting a warm 
welcome everywhere. On the 11th they 
were at Dr. Putnam's in Concord, where 
they met Miss Emerson, Judge Hoar, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. B. Sanborn, Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, Rev. Mr. Bulkley, the Hollands 
and many other Concord people. On the 
12th Dr. Putnam took them in carriages 
to the interesting places in Concord and 
Lexington, and in the evening they went 
to the meeting of the Unitarian Club in 
Boston, where a paper was read by Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, on " The New Education,*' after 
which speeches were made by each of the 
English gentlemen and President Eliot, of 
Harvard University. Our visitors report 
themselves as having greatly enjoyed their 
weeks in this country. 

Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, is soon 
to visit the churches of the Pacific Coast. 
Rev. George Batchelor, the newly ap- 
pointed Western Agent, is making the 
rounds of the churches in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. His address for a while will 
be Madison, Wis. 

The Pacific Coast Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches will meet November 20-23 in 



Oakland, California. Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, general secretary of the A. U. A., 
will preach the opening sermon. Rev. A. 
M. Knapp, recently appointed denomina- 
tional representative to Japan, will be 
present, and, it is hoped, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston. Hon. Horace Davis 
will preside. Papers will be read and ad- 
dresses made by Hon. Horace Davis, Judge 
M. A. Luce of San Diego, Rev. B. F. Mc- 
Daniel, Dr. Horatio Stebbins, C. A. Mur- 
dock. Revs. A. W. Jackson, Geo. H. Greer, 
C. P. Massey, Thos. L. Eliot, Edw. M. 
Wheelock, C. W. Wendte, and others. 

Boston.— The South Congregational 
Society (Rev. Dr. Hale's) which sold their 
old church last summer, to move towards 
the Back Bay— whither a large part of the 
parish had already migrated — has solved 
its problem by taking the New HoUis St. 
church, on the corner of Exeter and New- 
berry streets. The HoUis St. Society merges 
into the South Congregational in this ar- 
rangement. It was carrying so heavy a 
load of debt, that this plan is probably the 
best way out of a difficulty, and the result 
will be one very strong church. 
— Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter, in this ar- 
rangement, with his own generous concur- 
rence, is left without his old pulpit, but 
his people have made him a very hand- 
some parting gift, it is said $10,000; and 
he will preach during the winter for the 
Third Hingham Society. 
—Rev. James Ereeman Clarke occupies 
his own pulpit each Sunday. Some one of 
the congregation assists him in the devo- 
tional service, but he preaches, and with 
the old strength and interest. It was 
pleasant to see him at the Monday meeting 
of ministers, Oct. 10, where he gave a brief 
address which was listened to with the 
deepest interest. 

^Thp church formerly occupied by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale has been dedicated 
as a Jewish synagogue. The congregation 
that is to occupy it had the only synagogue 
in Boston forty years ago. Now there are 
seven in the city. 

Chicago.— On October 9th an Inde- 
pendent Liberal Church of colored persons 
was formed in this city, under the pastoral 
leadership of Rev. Bird Wilkins, who had 
been pastor of the Bethesda Baptist 
church, but grew liberal, and has now 
gathered about him a company of men 
and women who share his more advanced 
views. Rev. J. V. Blake and Rev. David 
Utter made addresses on the occasion. It 
is claimed that this is the first African 
Unitarian society in the world. 
—On Sunday, Oct. 16, St. Paul's (Univep- 
salist) church dedicated the vestry of the 
beautiful new house of worship which 
they are erecting on Prairie avenue, near 
30th street, the site of the old Fourth 
Unitarian church. Since the pretty chapel 
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erected by our Fourth society under Mr. 
Wendte's leadership, fifteen years ago, had 
to sink under the terrible burden of debt 
that was on it, and be lost to us, it is grat- 
ifying to know that, after all, the spot is 
permanently k) be consecrated to Liberal 
Christianity. May prosperity and bless- 
ings attend our IJniversalist brethren in 
their new home. 

— The Chicago Women's Unitarian Asso- 
ciation have thus far this fall held two 
meetings, one at the Church of the Mesiah, 
Sept. 29, at which the subject of temper- 
ance was discussed— Mrs. E. A. West read- 
ing a paper on "Temperance Work in 
Unitarian Churches," and Mrs. Butler, of 
Oak Park, a paper on " Temperance Work 
in Universalist Churches,"— and a second 
meeting, at the Third Church, Oct. 27, of 
which we have as yet no report. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.— The work here 
opens excellently this fall— the number of 
students in attendance at the church being 
large, and the Unity Club and Religious 
classes starting well. Mrs. Sunderland 
supplied the pulpit morning and evening, 
Sunday, Oct. 16th, while Mr. Sunderland 
was in Kansas City, preaching the dedica- 
tion sermon of the new church there. 

Arcadia, Wis.— The Wisconsin Con- 
ference held its fall session here Oct. 5-6, 
with sermons, papers or addresses by 
Brethren Forbush, Crooker and Earl, of 
Wisconsin; Crothers, of St. Paul; Sim- 
mons, of Minneapolis; Effinger, of Chicago; 
Stevens, of Indianapolis; and Batchelor, 
Western Agent of the A. U. A. The impei> 
feet report which we have seen indicates 
a good conference. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Rev. A. E. Good- 
nough was installed pastor of the Church 
of the Saviour on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 5th, Rev. Robert CoUyer preaching 
the sermon, Dr. F. A. Farley offering the 
Installing Prayer, Rev. Stephen H. Camp 
extending the Hand of Fellowship, Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Putnam making the Address to 
the People, and Rev. T. C. Williams, Rev. 
J. T. Bixby and Rev. A. D. Smith other- 
wise taking part in the services. The 
church was full, and the service was an 
inspiring one. The English Unitarian 
friends who have been visiting in this 
country, Rev. Robert Spears, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Lawrence, Mr. Courtney S. Kenney, 
M. P., prolonged their stay in New York 
so as to be present. 

Camden, N. J.— The new church, dedi- 
cated last winter, proves well adapted to 
its uses, and the dwelling house attached 
is a model of convenience and comfort. A 
general reunion of all the friends and of 
invited guests was held on Friday even- 
ing, Oct. 7. Active work is in progress 
for a fair soon to be held. 

Canton, Mass.— The annual meeting 
of the Temperance Society connected 



with the Sunday School of the Unitarian 
church, was held on Sunday, September 
18. Addresses were made by Rev. William 
L. Chaffln,of North Easton, and Rev. C. R. 
Eliot, of Dorchester. The pastor. Rev. 
Henry F. Jenks, stated that the Temper- 
ance Society had been working in the 
Sunday School for eleven years. The chil- 
dren of the society are offered several 
pledges, any or all of which they may 
choose, and at the end of five years of 
faithful membership, diplomas are given 
to them testifying to the fact. The diplo- 
mas are very attractive, giving an engrav- 
ing of the church and the pledges in fulL 
These pledges include one in regard to in- 
toxicating beverages, one in regard to 
tobacco, and one in regard to profane lan- 
guage. 

Concord, Mass.— During his recent 
visit to this place Rev. Oscar Clute 
preached in the chapel of the State Re- 
formatory, on Sunday morning, and in the 
afternoon he lectured before the "First 
Grade " men on ** The West." This prison 
is managed by modem methods, and the 
results in reforming men are most en- 
couraging. 

Dublin, N. H.— A temperance society, 
on the basis of the *' Total Abstinence " 
pledge, has been formed in the Unitarian 
Sunday School here, and named " The Mo- 
nadnoch Temperance Society," with Henry 
Allison, president. Meetings taking the 
place of the usual Sunday School exercises, 
are held on Sundays once a month*. On 
Sunday evening, Sept. 25, Rev. Mr. Galla- 
gher, of Keene» gave an able and interest- 
ing temperance lecture in the town hall 
under the auspices of this society, which 
was much appreciated by a good audience. 
Dublin is favored in having among its 
summer visitors many loyal Unitarians 
from Boston, New York, St. Louis, and 
other places, who manifest a lively interest 
in our church here, and the congregations 
the past season have been unusually large. 
Sunday, the 16th of Oct., a very successful 
Harvest Concert was given in the church 
by the Sunday School, using the exercise 
published by the Unitarian S. S. Society. 
The church was very beautifully decorated 
with autumn leaves, fruits, vegetables and 
flowers. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— Within the 
two years that Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz has 
been pastor of the Liberal Holland church 
here, the number of members has increased 
from 60 to more than 300. 

Holyoke, Mass.— While the pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Carney, was away spending his 
summer vacation, the church here was re- 
paired, newly carpeted and refurnished. 
The society is increasing rapidly, and 
promises to be one of the most prosperous 
in Western Massachusetts. The Club 
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meetings and annual festivals are un- 
usually interesting and successful. 

Iowa City, Iowa.— The Religio-Scien- 
tific Association of the Unitarian church 
publishes a programme of topics for study 
and conversation, weekly, on Sunday even- 
ings, from September to June, The field 
covered is wide and rich, embracing Myth- 
ology, Sociology, Ecclesiastical History, 
Miracles ancient and modern, Architect- 
ure, a series of inquiries as what to read in 
Poetry, Fiction, Biography, Science, etc. 
To go carefully through such a course as 
this association has marked out (or Brother 
Beavis for the association), is almost an 
education in itself. 

La Porte, Ind. — A recent number of 
the Herald Chronicle contains an excellent 
practical sermon, by Rev. A. G. Jennings, 
on " Some of the Evils of Human Life, 
and how to avoid them." 
— A Unity Club has been formed in La 
Porte, for the study of Emerson, taking the 
essay on Domestic Life for the first topic. 
It starts out with encouraging prospects 
— ^several have joined from other churches. 
The Pree Kindergarten Association of La 
Porte, have one school in active operation, 
and are devising means for the support of 
another in a different quarter of the city. 
A Lend a Hand Club has been organized 
among the young people of the Unitarian 
Church and their friends, to assist the 
above association in its work. 

Lowell, Mass.— The first anniversary 
of the installation of Rev. Geo. C. Wright 
as pastor of the Free Chapel, and minister 
at large, was celebrated Oct. 13, with 
music and addresses. The church was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and 
the congratulations extended to Mr. Wright 
over his successful year of labor were 
warm and cordial. A new pulpit has just 
been placed in the church and other im- 
provements made. 

Meadville, Penn.— The Theological 
School opens with twenty-eight students. 
One comes from Norway, one from En- 
gland, one from Washington Territory, one 
from Colorado, one from Ontario, the rest 
from various States east and west. Rev. 
Mr. Green, father of the student from 
England, has been visiting Meadville. Mr. 
Barrett, who spend his summer in Cali- 
fornia, in returning had the fortune to be 
on a train which was robbed in Arizona 
by a band of masked desperadoes. 

Midland, Mich.— The Church and 
Sunday School celebrated their Harvest 
Sunday on Oct. 9th. The church was 
beautifully decorated with autumn leaves, 
fruits, grains, etc., and there were interest- 
ing recitations by the children, and prac- 
tical addresses by several laymen, and a 
very large audience. 



Moline, III.— The new society here has 
called Rev. H, D. Stevens, of Indianapolis^ 
Ind., and he has accepted. This will be 
Brother Stevens' first pastorate among us, 
but he brings to his new work an earnest 
consecration from which we expect much. 

Nantucket, Mass.— A temperance 
meeting was held here in the Unitarian 
church on Aug. 28. Addresses were made 
by the pastor. Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, Rev. 
Joseph H. Allen, Rev. C. R. Eliot, and 
Capt. Swain. A temperance organization 
is contemplated. 

Neponset, Mass.— The Unitarian So- 
ciety has recently had the opportunity of 
extending a helping hand to both the 
neighboring Orthodox and Methodist par- 
ishes, whose churches have been under- 
going repairs, by giving them the use o£ 
its church, to the former for two Sundays, 
and to the latter for three Sundays. In 
both cases the offer was cordially accepted 
and a very genuine good feeling is mani- 
fest between all the societies. 

Philadelphia, Penn.— A correspond- 
ent writes: The Philadelphia branch of 
the Women's Auxiliary Conference, held 
the opening meeting of the year at the 
Spring Garden church, on Oct. 6, Mrs. F. 
B. Ames in the chair. Reports from dif- 
ferent officers showed valuable work for 
the year. The ministers of the vicinity 
and some other guests were present, and 
spoke briefly on missionary and Sunday- 
school work. The meeting closed with 
lunch and a friendly visit. 
—The New Century Club held its regular 
meeting in the Club House on Girard St., 
on Oct. 5. Prof. Loeiff, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, read an essay on "Drunk- 
enness." His paper called out remarks 
from other gentlemen guests, and from 
many of the members. As the Club is 
soon to lose by removal its present able 
President, Miss Mary Thorn Lewis, the 
committee on nomination presented the 
name of Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, as their can- 
didate for the place. The Club is com- 
posed of some of the ablest and most phil- 
anthropic women of Philadelphia, and 
has done much good work in the nine 
years of its existence. 
— Another correspondent writes: Efforts 
are now making to draw still closer to our 
Unitarian fold Rev. M. Mangasarian and 
his new Independent Society. Last even- 
ing a union meeting of Mr. Mangasarian's 
Society, the First Unitarian, the Spring 
Garden and the Germentown Churches, 
was held in St. George's Hall, one of the 
largest auditoriums in the city. The hall 
was crowded, and the services were most 
edifying and impressive. Work in all our 
churches is alive with vigor and earnest- 
ness. 

Salem. Mass.— Mr. F. B. Mott, of the 
last Meadville Theological class, was or- 
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dained and installed as pastor of the Bos- 
ton Square church, Sept. 30, brethren Bam- 
sey, H. H. Mott, Herford, Israel, Tilden, 
Wilson, Batchelor, and Haskell taking 
parts in the service. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— The minister of the 
Unitarian church, Rev. C. B. Roberts, and 
some thirty of his people went down to 
Kansas City to attend the recent dedica- 
tion and installation there. 

Toronto, Can.— The Young People's 
Association connected with the unitarian 
church here have printed an interesting 
fortnightly programme of meetings for the 
winter, with discussions, papers on various 
topics, "An Evening with Longfellow," 
*'An Evening of Natural Science," "A 
Scotch Evening," etc. 

Weymonth, Mass.— Hon. John D. 
Long has been engaged to lecture before 
the Unitarian society here, Nov. 13, and 
Rev. H. Price Collier, Dec 6. 

Winona, Minn.— Rev. H. D. Stevens 
has been preaching here two Sundays. 



JOTTINGS. 



Rev. Lyman Abbott, editor of Tfie Chris- 
tian Union, is engaged to speak in Ply- 
mouth church until the society find a suc- 
cessor to the late Henry Ward Beecher. 

A law has been passed in Illinois for- 
bidding the sale of cigarettes to boys 
under sixteen years of age. 

A college professor once tried to con- 
vince Horace Greeley of the value of 
classic languages. The professor said: 
" These languages are the conduits of the 
literary treasures of antiquity." Mr. 
Greeley replied, •* I like Croton water very 
well, but it dosen't follow that I should 
eat a yard or two of lead pipe." 

Booksellers and publishers occasionally 
get some curious inquiries. Here is one 
that came lately to a Philadelphia firm 
from a western town: " Do you publish a 
good family Bible of a high moral tone? " 

The graves of three famous men have 
lately been visited by a Boston Transcript 
writer. "The pink white rock," he says, 
'*is the only memorial that marks the 
ffrave of Emerson — a sufficient one for 
this generation at least, which needs no 
carv^ record to mark the burial place of 
its greatest native spiritual guide. The 
little slab at the end of the long grave in 
the inclosure of arbor vitsB bears upon it 
the word 'Hawthorne'— that is all. The 
low head and foot stones have already 
grown mossy and ancient in the shade of 
the hilltop. And the third gravestone 
bears upon it the name of Henry D. Tho- 
reau, and the brief record of the birth and 
death of the man whose wood-notes still 



so widely echo. Where else in all the 
world can be found the clustering graves 
of three great men that are so simply 
marked as these i " 

Christianity is not simply historical and 
traditional, but, present and permanent, 
with its roots in the infinite past and its 
branches in the infinite future — the eternal 
spring and growth of Divine love; not the 
dying echo of words uttered centuries 
ago, never to be repeated, but God's good 
tidings spoken afresh in every soul, — the 
perennial fountain and unstinted outflow 
of Wisdom and Goodness, forever old and 
forever new. — Whittier. 



^EMPERANCE SERVICES.— The atten- 
tion of MinUteiB, Sunday-school SuperintendentB, 
and others interested in Temperance Work, is called 
to the Manual of Tixpxbancb Services, published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

This Manual was prepared by the Executive Board 
of the Unitarian Church Temperance Society, and 
contains four services suitable either for Sunday- 
school use or adult meetings. 

The titles of the services are: *' Self-control/' "Self- 
sacrifice,'' "Temperance," "The City of God." Music 
for the hymns in the services is given in full ; while 
the words of fifty familiar hymns are added at the 
dose. pp. 61, octavo. 

The Manual is printed on handsome paper, substan- 
tially bound, and is sold at the very low price of te^ 
cents, which is made possible by the generosity of 
friends. 



A HISTORY OF UNITARIANI8M. — 
We suggest to our subscribers that If they will 
takepains to preserve each number of theUwiTABiAN, 
and at the end of each year, bind, they wUl have in 
the most convenient possible form for reference and 
permanent preservation, a concise higtory of UnUct- 
rianism which omits no important event in this 
country or England. We have a few complete files 
from the beginning, which we wiU famish at the 
regular ubscription price. 

WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 
By Rev. J. T. Sukdbbland. 
A concise, attractive little 16-page pamphlet 

Small enouflrh to slip into a letter. 

New edition; thirtieth thousand. 

Reprinted by request of a number of Post-offtoe 
Mission workers. 

Price, 10 cents a dozen ; 75 cents a hundred ; 16.00 
a thousand. 

Order from the A. U. A. rooms. Boston, or flrom 
the office of The Umitakian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WHAT GOOD HAS LIBERAL CHRIS- 
tianity Done? The interesting and able article 
on thin subject by President Livermore, published in 
The Unitabian, has, by request, been issued as a 
tract It is a most efftdAvt missionary doctimMiL 
8 for 5 cents; fl a hundred* Address, office of The 
Unitabian. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

With tJie beginning of the New Year The 
Unitarian tvill be increased to 48 pages 
(doable its present size), a colored cover will 
be added, its scope will be enlarged, and 
it will be otherwise much improved. Its 
subscription price will then be made one 
dollar a year. 



A gentleman of Chicago has just fur- 
nished us money to send 200 copies of the 
Unitarian the coming year to as many 
students of the University of Michigan. 
Other friends have sent us nine dollars to 
pay for nine copies for the same use. To 
all, thanks I We cannot think of any way 
in which more telling results for the dis- 
semination of Unitarian thought can be 
accomplished. Now are there not others 
who will be glad to do the same thing for 
other colleges and universities— Cornell, 
Harvard, Bowdoin, Wisconsin University, 
Iowa University, Kansas University, and 
many more? The Unitarian is particu- 
larly adapted, and as enlarged and im- 
proved in the future will be better adopted 

still, for this important kind of missionary 
work. 



Horace Mann's tribute to our world- 
honored philanthropist, Dorathea L. Dix 



(which we print in another column), was 
uttered as a part of a sermon to the stu- 
dents of Antioch College. It was by hold- 
ing up habitually before the young such 
lives as Miss Dix's, Dr. Howe's and scores 
of others of like heroic mould, that he 
was able to kindle such moral enthusiasm 
and lofty consecration among his students. 



Says Rev. Arthur May Knapp, whom 
the American Unitarian Association is 
sending as its missionary to Japan: 

An individualitv like that of Christ, a 
devotion like his f o the loving service of 
man, a union like his to the very life of 
God,— this is the whole of Unitarianism. 
It is the whole of Christianity. It is^the 
whole of religion. 



We rejoice at all signs of prosperity 
among our sister denominations, espe- 
cially in that denomination which stands 
nearest to us. Says the Universalist Reo- 
ord for November: 

The General Convention of Universal- 
ists, held in Dr. Eaton's church. New 
York, Oct. 19, 20, 21, was the largest in 
the history of the denomination. It re- 
ported larger collections for missionary 
work than ever before; more studente in 
our theological schools than at any pre- 
vious time; a greater number of acces- 
sions to the church during the past year 
than during any other year of its history; 
a larg^er aggregate of bequests to its funds 
than in any previous year; a more decided, 
united and aggressive movement all along 
the line than it has ever before been the 
privilege of the Convention to report. 



In our last we spoke of the slowness 
with which the Revised Version of the 
Scriptures is coming into public use. Rev. 
J. H. Allen writes us pointing out what 
he believes to be the cause. He says: 

I think the blame is all with the revis- 
ers. If they had contented themselves 
with doing what was expected of them 
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and what they promised — to respect the 
existing text and weed out errors simply, 
especially preserving the familiar diction 
— they would hare given a great boon to 
the churches. As it is, I nev*^r listen to it 
without resenting every change, and feel- 
ing afresh how greatly inferior it is to 
that which it attempts to supplant. Its 
best use, I think, is to suggest on good 
authority an alternative phrase here and 
there, or the correction of some vulgar 
error. 1 never use it otherwise. 



indissoluble are the ties that join England 
and America in one: 

Land of our Fathers, ocean makes us two. 

But heart to heart is true ! 
Proud is your towering daughter in the West, 
Yet in her burning life-blood reign contest 
Her mother's pulses beating in her breast. 
This holy fount, whose rills from heaven descend. 

Its gracious drops shall lend,— 
Both foreheads bathed in that baptismal dew. 
And love make one the old home and the new! 



Says the New York Independent: 

The proper method of dealing with the 
Bible is to accept it in the aggregate as of 
divine authority, to attach this authority 
to each portion of the Bible, to read and 
study the Bible under this impression, and 
then devoutly regulate our lives by the 
rules which it supplies. 

When the Independent says this does it 
keep in mind I. Sam. xv. 3, where the di 
vine (?) command to Joshua is, to " slay 
both man and woman, infant and suck- 
ling, ox and sheep?" Does it have in 
mind Exodus xiii. 16, where we are told the 
Israelities borrowed from the Egyptians, 
with the divine approval, ** jewels of gold 
and silver," etc., not to return them again ? 
If men are to-day to accept these and many 
other similar passages of the Bible, and 
attach " divine authority " to them, and 
'* regulate their lives by the rules " which 
these supply, then, certainly, as for our- 
selves, we do not understand the obliga- 
tions of either Christianity or morality. 
No I Such utterances as this of the Inde- 
pendent are simply unreasoning fanati- 
cism. The truth is simply this : The Bible 
contains rich and priceless stores of that 
which is good, and true, and eternally 
binding on men. But it also contains 
some things that are long since outgrown, 
and must be laid aside— some things which, 
accepted to-day as right and proper stand- 
ards for conduct, would simply .overturn 
the moral foundations of society. If we 
do not wish our thinking age to throw the 
Bible all away, let us be reasonable in our 
claims for it and theories about it. 



The poem written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes for the dedication of the Shak- 
speare Memorial Fountain presented by 
Geo. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, to the 
town of Stratford-upon-Avon, ends with 
the following beautiful lines, showing how 



MR. BATCHELOR'S ILLINOIS CON- 
FERENCE SERMON. 

Kev. George Batchelor, in a sermon 
preached at the late meeting of the Illi- 
nois Unitarian Conference, said a true, 
strong and needed word. The subject of 
the sermon was " The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity." After pointing out that religion 
is a growth and forever must be, — that 
Christianity was an evolution from Juda- 
ism, that Unitarianism is Judaism and 
Christianity pushing along the path of an 
unbroken .development, and that all true 
religious evolution is not away from but 
toward and into a deeper realization of the 
great, eternal spiritual truths of Christian 
theism, he said : 

The time has come for a positive and 
jubilant proclamation of our theism as the 
glorious consummation of our hope for 
man, the medicine for our sorrows, the 
source of our courage, the fulfilment of 
the law written in our hearts and con- 
sciences, and the source of it. To what 
relations with our fellow-men of other 
forms of faith will this bring us ? To 
full, unequivocal, and unshrinking broth- 
erhood and co-operation. We shall not 
say to the Hebrew, I am a Hebrew, or to 
the Turk, I am a Moslem, or to the Japan- 
ese, I am a Buddhist ; nor shall we say to 
them that they are Christians in disguise 
or other than what they are. But we will, 
pach in his own way, each in the line of 
his own vision, go forward with mutual 
helpfulness. We shall not attempt to 
make either our Christianity or our Uni- 
tarianism include all good men and wom- 
en, for that would be to abandon the dic- 
tionary and lose the God-given faculty by 
which wedistinguish things that differ. We 
should do better, and draw together, as we 
are not now doing, the many loyal souls 
who, each in his own way, is doing his own 
work as a child of God. The old Unita- 
rian words, **the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man," are just coming to 
be the watchwords of the movements 
which will end in the enfranchisement of 
the world. 
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We think Mr. Batchelor is right, and 
that every year brings new assurance of 
it. Every year it i^more clearly seen by 
the tallest souls of every religious name, 
that the banner which must float above 
the better religion coming to the world 
will be that of God's Fatherhood and 
Man's Brotherhood. Unitarianism has 
seen this plainly from the beginning, and 
under that banner our prophet souls and 
their followers have marched with rever- 
ent joy, with one heart and one mind. 
Never till of late has the thought come 
among us that in place of these symbols 
of a grandly ethical and humanitarian 
theism, there may be substituted a banner 
of ethics only, with all God-recognition 
left off. We are glad Mr. Batchelor sees 
so clearly that this is not only a dividing 
but a backward looking thought — one that 
can only turn us aside from the path of 
the world's sure advance, and from the re 
ligious leadership that ought to be ours. 
Nobly does his sermon end : 

** I verily believe that in glad submission 
to the overmastering idea of Godhead, and 
loyalty to it, lies for us the only way to 
liberty, enlargement and power, * * ♦ 
What the doubters ask of us is, not that 
we partake of their doubts or give place to 
them, but that we shall impart to them our 
faith. * * * Brethren, a movement is 
preparing in the Christian world. When 
its hour strikes it will sweep into itself the 
loyal souls of all creeds and of no creeds. 
Whether we shall lead it, or even join it, 
depends upon our ability to recite the 
words of 

That grand credo which in pronhet hearts hath 

burned 
Since the first man stood Oodrconquored with his 

faxie U» heaven upturned." 



A NOTABLE MEETING OF MINIS- 
TERS IN CHICAGO. 

A meeting of Unitarian, Universalist 
and Independent Liberal Ministers, repre- 
senting the west and to some extent the 
east, wes held in Chicago, on November 
1st and 2d, in response to a call from Dr. 
W. H. Thomas and others, for consulta- 
tion over the desirability of taking steps 
to draw into closer union the various Lib- 
eral Christian organizations and workers 
of the country. Only a limited number of 
invitations had been sent out," but about 
twenty ministers were present, and letters, 
generally sympathetic, had been received 



by Dr. Thomas from as many more. Five 
sessions were held ; the present condition 
of Liberal Christianity in this country was 
thoroughly considered; the faith of all 
was united and strong that a great future 
is in store for the central doctrines and 
principles which Liberal Christianity to- 
day stands for, and the feeling was earn- 
est that anything that could be done 
ought to be done to strengthen the com- 
mon cause by a general drawing together. 
It was agreed on all hands that Univer- 
salism and Unitarianism are now essen- 
tially the same thing, and that both are 
mainly in harmony with the Liberal Chris- 
tianity of the Independent churches that 
are springing up — Prof. Swing's and Dr. 
Thomas's, in Chicago, Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn, and so many others, — and 
only a little removed from the so-called 
Liberal Orthodoxy of Andover Congre- 
gationalism, and Broad Church Episco- 
palianism, and the most advanced thought 
in other bodies. Why, then, should Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians stand so much 
apart ? and why should the Independent 
churches remain isolated and unconnected 
with others ? and why should there be no 
sense of comradeship springing up between 
us and the broad and liberal men inside 
the orthodox denominations ? It was felt 
that the time had come to begin working 
to bring about a better state of things. 

A considerable number of the brethren 
of widest experience believed the time 
had arrived definitely to organize, in no 
matter how small a way, or with how 
humble a beginning, a broad, undogmatic, 
uniting Christian movement, to be called, 
perhaps, The United Christian Church, or 
The American Free Church, or The Is'ew 
Christian Church, or The Christian Union 
Church, or some equally inclusive name» 
with a view to drawing together, little by 
little, all organizations and all workers, of 
whatever name or antecedents, who care 
for the great central heart of Christianity, 
God's universal Fatherhood and Man's 
universal Brotherhood, and who would 
like to join hands for fellowship, and wor- 
ship, and work for the world on that line. 

Others believed that such an organiza- 
tion was the goal to be aimed at, but that 
the time had not yet come to form it, but 
only to take steps looking in that direction. 
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The decision which the meetings finally 
reached was in harmony with this view. 
After farther discussion, the meeting re- 
solved that at least two things could be 
wisely done now: one, to organize a Min- 
isters' Alliance, of the Liberal ministers 
of the country, and the other to take steps 
to hold, in one or another of our great 
cities, an annual or a bi-ennial Congress 
or Convention, to represent as fully as pos- 
sible the Liberal Christian thought and 
strength of the land, without reference 
to denominational connections or names. 
Accordingly action was taken definitely to 
go forward in these two directions. A 
Ministers* Alliance was formed, with Prof. 
Swing as its President, and Dr. Thomas 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee; 
and a committee was appointed to draft a 
call and otherwise make preparations for 
the first proposed Congress or Convention, 
which it is hoped will be held within a few 
months, in Chicago. These are good be- 
ginnings; results of importance ought to 
follow. 

RAMABAI DONGRE MEDHAVI. 

This distinguished woman, who is only 
29 years old, appears all the more wonder- 
f u] to us when we recall that she comes of 
a race whose women are most despised 
and abject, the Hindus, to whom the 
education of women is nothing less than 
a breach of religious law. It would be 
profitable to trace the origin and develop- 
ment of an individuality strong enough 
to break through the trammels of sex and 
custom and gain an eminence equal to 
that of her most favored English and 
American sisters. This remarkable 
woman had a remarkable father, a man 
who dared to educate his wife, a girl of 
nine years, and when perseccuted for so 
doing, betook himself to the forest in order 
to execute his purpose in peace and free- 
dom. The wife thus educated became in 
turn the educator of their youngest child, 
Bamabai, the subject of this sketch. In 
the dedication of her book, ** The High- 
Caste Hindu Woman," Bamabai calls her 
mother "the light and guide of my life." 

Much might be expected from the child 
of such parents, but circumstances con- 
spired to develop and strengthen her 
character still further. When she was 



nine years old, her father lost much of his 
property and was obliged to earn his living 
as a travelling scholar.* In this wandering 
life his family accompanied him. Bamabai 
learned many of the Indian languages, 
and we may suppose, much of that prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature to be 
acquired only by freely mingling with 
men. At the age of sixteen she received 
the further discipline of sorrow. Within 
six weeks she lost both father and mother. 
She now became dependent upon her own 
resources. Having early become proficient 
in Sanskrit, she took it up as a profession, 
travelling about under the protection of 
her brother. In a short time, he too was 
taken from her by death. Six months 
later, she married a Bengali, Bipin Bipari 
Medhavi, but at the end of nineteen 
months of happy married life, she found 
herself again desolated by death. One 
child, a daughter, was born of this mar- 
riage. Bamabai afterwards came to En- 
gland, and in March, 1886, to the United 
States, where she now is. 

A woman for whom education and 
opportunity had done so much, must and 
did see what they might do for her country- 
women. She is fully alive to their con- 
dition. At the expense of her popularity 
as a scholar, she has never slackened her 
efforts for the rescue and uplifting of 
Hindu women. She believes they must be 
trained to help themselves, that only 
qualified native women can effectually 
reach the women and children in the 
zenatlas. These teachers she proposes to 
draw from that class which seems to have 
no place in the Hindu order of things, the 
widows, twenty-one millions of them, 
79.000 of whom are under nine years of 
age. Her plan is to establish a formal 
School for these child widows. But as 
they inherit no property from husband or 
father, the school must be supported by 
outside help for a period of at least ten 
years, when she hopes it may become self- 
supporting. Her purpose in coming to 
the United States is to raise money for 
such a school by lectures, by the sale of 
the book already mentioned, and by such 
contributions as she is able to obtain. 
An association in Boston with Edward 
Everett Hale at its head has under- 
taken to help her. Bamabai Circles 
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have been formed among the women stu- 
dents of Cornell University, the Unitarian 
women of Chicago, and in other places. 

Unitarians will be especially interested 
in the religious side of Bamabai's develop- 
ment. Her acute mind early detected the 
insufficiency of the native Hindu mythol- 
ogy. She then passed through a period of 
dark doubt, but again found partial satis- 
faction in the eclectic theism of the 
Brahmo Somaj. She at length discovered 
Christianity to be the best form of that 
theism, and after her arrival in England, 
where she wished to "think out things 
more unreservedly," she made the further 
discovery that Unitarianism was the best 
form of Christianity. She regularly at- 
tended the Unitarian church during her 
stay in Cheltenham and " declared her in- 
tention of laboring for the. spread of such 
a form of Christianity in her own country,*' 
but in no denominational spirit. A charm- 
ing characteristic of her character is the 
disposition to receive the truth, call it by 
what name you will. 

She is eminently fitted by nature, birth 
and experience for the work she has 
undertaken, the emancipation of the 
women of India. Kow that her book and 
j[>resence have brought more vividly before 
us what was known perhaps but indif- 
ferently before, will not the women of 
America, who are privileged and blessed 
above the women of perhaps any other 
land, make her cause their own, and help 
do a work of good for humanity the re- 
sults of which will be incalulable ? 



Our North and South have crowned; 
May harvests rich abound. 
And Freedom here be found, 
Till time shall end. 

' S. A. Whitcomb. 



THANKSGIVING HYMN. 

Eternal King of Kings, 
Each creature homage brings 

Unto thy throne; 
The Cherubim do raise 
With Seraphim high praise, 
To Thee, " Ancient of Days," 

To Thee alone. 

This universe of thine 
Praises the love devine, • 

Bestowed so well; 
We join the grand acclaim, 
And magnify the name, 
Star heralded that came, 

Immanuel. 

Thy blessing manifold. 
Choicer than gems and gold, 
Jehovah, Friend, 



A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

A thousand years have come and gone. 

And near a thousand more. 
Since happier light from heaven shone 

Than ever shone before ; 
And in the hearts of old and young 

A joy most joyful stirred, 
That sent each news from tongue to tongue 

As ears had never heard. 

And we are glad, and we will sing, 

As in the days of yore I 
Come all, add hearts made ready, bring 

To welcome back once more 
The day when first on wintry earth 

A summer change begone, 
And downing in a lowly birth 

Uprose the Light of Man. 

For trouble such as man must bear 

From childhood to fourscore, 
Christ shared with us, that we might share 

His joy for evermore ; 
And twice a thousand years of strife, 

Of confiict, and of sin, 
May tell how large the harvest-sheaf 

His patient love shall win. 



A CHRISTMAS PARABLE, 
OF "A LITTLE BOY WHO WAS LOOKIKO 

FOB JESUS." 
Br James Fbebmait Olabkb, 

There was once a little boy who read in 
his Testament the stories about Jesus; and 
as little children think everything they 
read is near by, he supposed that Jesus 
and his disciples were living near by, in 
the same town or the next, and he thought 
he would like to go and find Jesus and 
ask him whether he might not stay with 
him awhile, and be one of his scholars. 
So one morning he got up early and set 
out on his journey before any one else was 
up. He l&ft a little note on the table for 
his father and mother, which was this:— 

Dear Papa and Mamma ;— I am going 
to find Jesus. I wish to be one of his dis- 
ciples, with Peter and James and John. I 
am very little, but I can do something. I 
can bring him water when he is thirsty, 
and wash his feet when he is tired with 
walking, and by-and-by I will come home 
and tell you all about it. Charley. 

So Charley set out very bright and fresh. 
He had an idea, as little children have. 
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that the world is only a few miles across, 
and that everything is close by; so he 
thought he would meet some one soon 
who would tell him where Jesus was. But 
after walking for an hour or so, he began 
to get tired, and wanted his breakfast. He 
went straight into a house and sat down. 
Now, in this house there lived a very old 
man and woman who had no children. 
When they saw this little curly-headed 
boy coming in, they said: " What do you 
want, my son?" And he told them he 
wanted some bread and milk for break- 
fast. They gladly gave it to him; and 
while he was eating it, he told them how 
he was going to find Jesus, and asked 
them if they could tell him where Jesus 
and his disciples were to-day. The old 
man and woman were astonished at this 
question, and said: " My dear child, we do 
not." So he thanked them for his break- 
fast, and they gave him a piece of bread 
to take with him, and he went away. 
Then the old man and woman said to each 
other: "Is it not strange that this little 
boy should be trying to find Jesus, and we 
have never tried to be Christians all our 
lives?" So they resolved they would be- 
gin then to be Christians, and they knelt 
down and prayed God to make them so, 
and they felt very happy. 

So the little boy went on, and came to 
where two men were sitting and disput- 
ing. One was an infidel, and did not be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ at all. The other was 
a Christian, but he was a hard sort of a 
Christian, who could argue for Christ, but 
he did it as if he were scolding. The little 
boy stopped to listen, and presently went 
up and said: ''If this man wants to know 
Christ, don't wait here talking and scold- 
ing, but come help me to find him, for I 
am looking for him too." Then he took 
them each by the hands and, led them 
along, and they stopped arguing, curious 
to see where he was going; and they went 
along together. 

Presently they came to where some one 
was lying on the ground, groaning with 
pain. Then the little boy said : " Oh, now we 
shall see Jesus, for he always goes where 
people are sick; he will come here pres- 
ently. Let us sit down by this sick man, 
and nurse him, and make him comfortable, 



and Jesus will come here directly." So 
they sat down and nursed the sick man, 
till at last he felt better, and got up and 
went away thanking them. But no Jesus 
came, and the little boy began to be dis- 
couraged. 

However, he said: "Let us go'andlook 
further; for he said, *Seek and ye shall 
find.' " But the two men said: " No, little 
boy, we will go no further, for we know 
how to find him now. We see that Jesus 
is not to be found by disputing but by fol- 
lowing him. Good-bye, little boy; you 
have done us a great deal of good." 

Then the little fellow journeyed on till 
he came to where a poor beggar sat on the 
ground, and he asked the little boy for 
bread. Charley took the piece he had 
saved in the morning, and broke it in two, 
and gave the beggar half, and said; "Take 
this and eat it in the name of Christ, and 
I will eat the rest." And the beggar said: 
V Dear little boy, this is the first time I 
have eaten the Lord's Supper for fifty 
years." 

So night came on, and the little boy be- 
gan to be frightened. But the bef^ar 
asked him who he was, and where he 
lived; and he told the whole story. Then 
the beggar got up and went with him, an^ 
show him the way home. And his father 
and mother, who had been looking for 
him all day, were very glad, and said: " We 
have sought you all day." But he said: 
" Why so ? I have been looking for Jesus." 
Then he went into his little bed and went 
to sleep. 

And he dreamed, and behold! Jesus 
came to him and said: "My dear little 
boy, you have looked for me all day, and 
I have been near you all the time. I was 
with you when you went to look for me, 
and when you went to see the old man 
and woman, and the two arguers, and the 
sick man, and the beggar, and you have 
led me to all of them. The old man and 
woman will now be my disciples; the two 
arguers have left off disputing, and have 
begun to do good works; the sick man 
blesses God for the charity of his fellow- 
men, and the old beggar feels that he is 
not alone in the world. Go on, little boy, 
and always do so, and I shall be with you. 
Though you cannot see me, you shall feel 
me in your heart." 
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A SHORT EXPOSITION OP THE 
LORD'S PRAYER. 

Dr. Channing, speaking of the Lord's 
Prayer, said: *'This is the pefection of the 
Christian Religion.*' He might have said. 
It is the perfection of all religion. The 
prayer is no creed, it has no system of the- 
ology in it, and yet it is an all sufQcient 
creed and system of theology. There is no 
better summing up of the thought of re- 
ligion than this prayer, for all religion i» 
here. Its opening words carry us to the 
very heart of religion, which is "the 
thought of God." 

"One thought I have, my ample creed, 
Bo deep it Is and broad. 
And equal to my ever}' ueed.— 
It is the thought of God.'' 

And in carrying us thus to God, it takes 
us there as children with the words of con- 
fidence and love upon our lips, " Our 
Father*' At the same time, while it brings 
the divine power near ns—a God at hand 
and not one afar off— it makes us deeply 
conscious of the majesty of Deity. ** Our 
Father who art in heavenJ* Nobody to- 
day saying this prayer and having any un- 
derstanding of it, for one moment, can get 
any other thought than that God fills all 
things with his Presence, the High and 
Holy One. The prayer begins with the 
beginning. It makes the Father the head 
and source of all. In what an unaffected 
way it states the great truth that God is 
the author and finisher, the beginning and 
the end of all. It puts foith the great 
truth of the dependence of all upon the 
One. And religion is dependence; it is the 
soul feeling its need of Him who is its 
author; and its finding satisfaction in 
right living links it to God. 

I imagine that I also find in the prayer 
an emphasis laid upon the soul's ideals. I 
can never read or say the words, " Hal- 
lowed be Thy name,** without feeling that 
there is in them a tender regard for the 
best in man. I cannot think for one mo- 
ment that it affects God when men take 
his name in vain. It is the soul, the man, 
that is marred. We lower the dignity and 
worth of ideals, and when that is done we 
drag the man down. Therefore from the 
words, " Hallowed be Thy name" I gather 
a thought like thin: Be careful of ideali-* 
th$y art the man after alL 



And this thought is strengthened by the 
petition following: '*Thy Kingdom come.** 
It is not, mark you, " Save us in heaven," 
—not, mark you, " Take us to Thy King- 
( lom of love and glory ." One of the Christ- 
ian ideas of the Kingdom of heaven is that 
it is in the man— a power purifying and 
exalting the soul. The petition is that the 
spiritual forces of the Universe may take 
hold upon us— our real selves — and build 
us up into' characters so noble, that our 
thoughts and actions, hopes and aims,— a 
Kingdom in us— may become the King- 
dom of God. We have reason, therefore, 
for saying that this prayer has great re- 
spect for the soul's capacities. For it is 
in the spiritual nature of man that the 
Kingdom of God is to be built up. 

But we are not left in the dark about the 
building up of this Kingdom— that is, as 
to how it is to be dene. The words, •* Thy 
mil he done** plainly tell us how. If Jesus 
were living to-day he would say, that in 
order to do God's will we must conform to 
God's laws. And at the same time he 
would say, God's laws are those of the 
body, the mind, and the soul. If we really 
wish the Kingdom of God to come to us, 
we must violate no law which has to do 
with the health of the body, the vigor of 
the mind, or the clear moral perception of 
the soul. There is also in these words the 
thought of resignation, of full trust— "Thy 
will bedone," not because we cannot help 
ourselves, but because it is the best will. 
The gift of faith— that is, the confidence 
that this Universe, all life, my life, is un- 
der the guidance of an all wise God, who 
will do the right and the very best thing 
that can be done. This faith is a supreme 
gift. This thought is in the words, " Thy 
will be done." Let it be done because it 
is the deepest, the wisest, the best. It is 
not all of us who can get to where we can 
use these words. And there come times 
when no words are so hard to use as these. 
The ** whys " and " wherefores " come on 
so thick and fast upon us, and with no 
answers to them, that it is almost impos- 
sible to say, God's will be done. Let us, 
therefore, see if there be reasons for think- 
ing His is the best will. Let ut seek in 
ourselves to see if we can find reason to 
put confidence in God as Father and All 
Merciful Guide; and If we do find wkat we 
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seek we may carry it with us into the 
hours wheu it is impossible to thiok, and 
only pQssible to feel doubt and terror. If 
we do not find ourselves able to use these 
words, let us not think ourselves the worst 
of human kind, with hearts of stone, with- 
out deep emotions and incapable of love to 
Qod. Far from it; for Jesus who gave the 
prayer found it diflicult to use these words 
when his great hour of trial came. You 
remember how, when he was about-to die, 
be prayed God to take the cup from him— 
thrice in greatest agony he prayed for this. 
And it was only after severest struggle 
that he submitted, saying, ** Nevertheless 
not my will, but thine be done." It may 
take you and me a long time before we 
shall be able to use the words. But the 
time will come when we shall see so clearly, 
that we shall know that all was for the 
best. The words will of themselves gladly, 
like song, leap from our lips— ** Thy will be 
done." 

And, if it be thy will, we pray Thee pro- 
long our days, or give us life for this day. 
Buchisone thought to the words, ** G'ii^e 
U8 thU day our daily bread*' or, " Oive tm 
day by day our daily bread.** We depend 
on Thee; we do not ask to live a day 
longer than we can serve Thee on earth. 
When we fail to serve Thee cut off the life- 
supply, the daily air, the daily food, let the 
lungs breathe no longer, let the heart cease 
its beating. What a petition! It askis 
that our days be filled with usefulness, 
helpfulness. And indeed why should we 
ask for one day's air and food, one day's 
beating of heart and breathing of lungs, 
unless we intend using the day nobly 'r 
Such is the thought I get out of the peti- 
tion for daily bread. There is no thuught 
here of changing the laws of nature, or of 
idling and allowing God to supply our 
wants. But this thought is there, that God 
is the author andsustainer of life; that its 
simplest functions depend on him. Not a 
breath is drawn but comes from the 
Eternal. To say that it is the very nature 
of hearts to beat and lungs to breathe i.s 
only another way of saying that they beat 
and breathe in harmony and by the will of 
the Creator— the present, all-sustaining 
God. This simple petition, '* Give us thih 
day our daily bread," carries us to the 
thought %t an ever*pressnt Creator whose 



will is gravity and whose life is eternal 
creation. 

Well may this petition for air and food, 
for one day more to live a life of useful- 
ness, be followed by what seems to me to 
be the humblest petition of the prayer, 
^'Forgive us our debts as we also have for' 
ffiven our debtors** Some one has sug- 
gested that the words would be better 
suited to mortals if they were changed so 
as to read, " Forgive us our debts as we 
ought to forgive our debtors," But I am 
inclined to believe they had better stand 
as they are; for there are a great many 
things we mortals ought to do which* we 
never do. Besides it is a great deal better 
for us, if, when we come with our gift to 
the altar, we there remember that our 
brother hath aught against us, that we 
leave our gift and go and be reconciled to 
our brother and then come and offer 
our gift to God. This is the better 
way, that we do our forgiving first and 
then come asking forgiveness. There are 
two thoughts in this petition for us. The 
one is, we do our own forgiving— -we meas- 
ure out mercy to ourselves^the weights 
and measures we use in giving to others 
are used in giving to us. In a word the 
soul is its own healer, and God pardons us 
through our pardoning others. The sec- 
ond thought is this, that there can be no 
real prayer except as one comes with a 
heart tilled with love for even his enemies, 
—those who have wronged him, or who he 
thinks have wronged him. The prayer 
offered in this spirit is answered; for the 
prayer simply enlarges the soul that it may 
hold more of this loss which is forgiving. 
The object of all prayer is to make larger 
the soul, to make room for God. The for- 
giving spirit does this, and so draws the 
answer to itself. There is a tender, kindly 
spirit in this petition. It softens our 
harder natures, it melts our hates into 
gentle love. 

This is the fit spirit with which to enter 
life— that is, a life of struggle. And in this 
spirit we do enter and may confidently pray, 
'* Bring us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from eoil" or '* evil one," as Jesus put 
it. We like it better ** from evil." There 
is no need of any discussion about God's 
leading us into sin; the thought is plain: 
Be our strength when most we need 
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Strength. I find in the words also the 
great deep thought of Christianity, that 
God is a real helper. We are not alone in 
this struggle. We have not to work out 
alone our salvation; but along with God 
we work it out, who wills, in his good 
pleasure, to aid us in bringing out this life 
in us. Religion is not self-culture alone, 
but it is self-culture and divine culture. 
It is the cultivation of the self, aided by 
God, to bring out the deeper self, the God- 
self in us. Christianity is the science of 
manhood, but more: it is the science of the 
divine manhood in all men. We are not 
alone either in the work as continuous or 
as done. We are not alone either in the 
process or the end. This is the thought 1 
iind in these words. In our hours of deep- 
est darkness God is there— in weakness he 
is there, in sorrow he is there. We sing, 
"We heed Thee every hour." Just as great 
as is our need, so great is his presence with 
us. 

** Deliver us from eciV so completely de- 
liver us, that we shall become sons of God 
in as deep and intimate a sense as was he 
who gave us this prayer. Such a thing is 
possible— and not only possible, but the 
thing that will he some day realized. With 
this hope, what wonder that the Christian 
church added the words of praise with 
which the prayer closes? We can join 
heartily in this doxology, " For Thine is 
the Kingdom and the Power and the Glory 
forever and ever, Amen." 

Albert Walkley. 



A VISIT TO MUNKACSY. 

The Rev. William Harrison, Unitarian 
minister at Glossop, England, whom some 
of our readers will remember as having 
visited this country several years ago, 
preached a sermon on the great artist's 
pictures — " Christ before Pilate *' and 
"Christ on Calvary." These sermons, 
printed in a local paper, after a while 
found their way into the hands of the 
artist himself. The result has been that 
Mr. Harrison was recently invited to see 
M. Munkacsy himself, and he gives in the 
Unitarian Herald the following interest- 
ing account of bis visit: 

Munkacsy lives in the Avenue de Vil- 
liers, a broad road planted with trees in a 



quiet part of Paris, full of the mansions of 
the rich. Had I gone a day before I should 
not have seen him, for he had only re» 
turned the previous night from his coun- 
try residence, about a hundred miles from 
Paris. When we rang the bell the gate 
was -opened by a porter or porteress, and 
our names were sent up. We were at once 
requested to go upstairs. Munkacsy did 
not wait for us to enter his room, but met 
us at the top of the staircase. A few words 
from my conductor explained to him who 
I was, and that ensured me a most hearty 
reception. I found Munkacsy looking much 
older than I expected to find him. His hair 
and beard were perfectly grey, but on 
closer inspection you can see it is a grey* 
aess not of age, but of thought and nerv- 
ous anxiety. He was dressed in a light 
summer suit, and he wore it as if he were 
not anxious about personal appearance. 
Munkacsy is forty-four years old; he is 
above the middle height, his frame looks 
sinewy, and perhaps because he had just 
returned from a summer holiday, he had a 
healthy glow on his cheeks. He looks ex- 
actly what he is, a born genius. He is one 
of those men you would turn round to look 
at if you passed him in the street. The 
short-cut hair which stands straight up, 
the broad forehead, the thick moustache, 
the deep marks in the face, the expressive 
eyes, all bespeak a man of no ordinary 
powers. But, like all great geniuses, I 
found him very quiet and modest. He 
apologized for the house not being as or- 
derly as he should like it, as he had only 
returned home the day before. Much of 
the furniture was covered, and some of 
the carpets were not laid. I found the 
house a true artist's home. The interior 
reminded me of an old baronial hall. It 
was like a great museum. All the wood- 
work was in dark carved oak and all the 
furniture was made, or rather bought, to 
match. The furniture was all old and 
curious. There were several elaborately 
carved chimney pieces and side-boards, 
rhe rooms were not separated from one 
another by doors, but by thick curtains. 
The walls were hung with tapestry and 
adorned with many costly paintings, and 
in corners there were busts and groups of 
marble statuary. The first object which 
attracts notiee on reaching the top of the 
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stairs is a fl^roup of white marble statuary 
called the ** First Funeral.** It represents 
Adam carrylnsr the dead body of Abel to 
the grave, and Eve walking by his side 
kissing the dead face with deep motherly 
grief depicted upon her countenance. 
Then on the landing and in the passages 
there are suits of old armour and old 
weapons. The ceilings are carved, and the 
dim light and the dark furniture give the 
house a very antique appearance. I was 
then taken to the studio where '* Christ 
before Pilate ** and ** Christ on Calvary" 
were painted. The walls were hung round 
with many pictures, some only just begun, 
some half finished, and others completed. 
There was the exact model of a horse 
carved in wood the size of life, from which 
the picture of the horse in '* Christ on Cal- 
vary" was drawn. I was informed that 
every figure in those two great pictures 
was drawn from living models who were 
in this studio day after day, and received 
as much as ten francs a day for their at- 
tendance. The forms and features were 
copied, but the expression which appeared 
in each countenance was the creation ol 
the artist himself. For instance, I was 
told that the man who stood for the figure 
of Christ in *• Christ before Pilate" w^ 
not at all a fine looking man. He was an 
Italian who had long brown hair hanging 
over his shoulders, but the noble bearing, 
that look of tenderness, firmness, courage 
and humility, the deep lines of sorrow 
mingled with tender pitj^tJieae were not 
on the man's face, these were created in 
the artist's own soul I After seeing all 
that was to be seen, we took our seats on 
a sofa to have some talk. Munkacsy apol- 
ogised, and expressed his sorrow that he 
could not speak a word of English, and 1 
was quite as sorry as he was. He is a 
Hungarian, but he can speak French. But 
notwithstanding the difficulties we man- 
aged to hold a conversation. I was anx- 
ious to learn the ideas he had in painting 
the two great pictures. What did he aim 
at? What was his motive? What did he 
want to teach ? Those who have seen the 
pictures will have noticed that the figure 
of Christ is treated in a very different 
manner from what it is treated in other 
pictures. In all the great religious pict- 
uree of the world Christ is represented 



with a ring of light around his head called 
a nimbus. In Munkacsy's pictures this 
ring of light is absent: Christ is repre- 
sented as the other men in the picture. I 
asked him what his ideas were in depart- 
ing from the custom of the old masters, 
and leaving out the ring of light. His 
reply was significant; he said, '* Because I 
wish to be truthful; no man ever appeared 
in real life with a halo round his head, and 
I wished to represent Christ as I supposed 
he appeared to the eyes of men." And he 
added, '* Had Christ appeared with a halo 
round his head the Jews never would hare 
crucified him." I told Munkacsy that I 
belonged to a denomination of Christians 
who believed that Christ was a man and 
not the Deity; and he replied, "Well, I 
suppose it is heresy, but I am inclined to 
that belief myself." Now, remembering 
that Munkacsy considers himself a Roman 
Catholic, that is heresy. I gathered from 
him that when he was painting these two 
srreat pictures, the idea that Christ was 
God never entered his mind. Christ to 
him was a noble-minded, pure-souled, re- 
ligious reformer, who gave himself up for 
the good of mankind, and it was as a 
sublime man, not the Deity in human 
form, that Munkacsy wished to represent 
him. It is this fact that has made those 
pictures appeal not to Catholic or Protest- 
ant as such, but to people of all churches 
and all creeds. It appeals to men and 
women not as sectarians, but as human 
beings. It is this that makes people love 
that fi;;ure of Christ, either while it is 
standing erect before the Roman magis- 
trate with calm brow, with firm but sor- 
rowful countenance, or hanging in agony 
on the Cross with such an expression on 
the face as seems to say, "My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?" I told 
Munkacsy that I thought both his pictures 
had had a religious influence on those who 
went to see them; that they had helped to 
bring Christ and his goodness nearer to 
people^s minds, and helped to make him a 
more living reality to them than he had 
ever been before. And he said he was glad 
I thought so; that that was his motive, 
and he wished everyone to feel that Christ 
was the truest human friend. lie thanked 
roe for the two sermons I had preached^ 
and said he thought I had well brought 
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out the relig^ious meaning of his pictures, 
and that he was glad they had inspired me 
to preach about them. It was now time to 
go, and especially as I knew some one was 
waiting to see him. He thanked me for 
calling, and said if ever I came to Paris 
again he would be most happy to see me. 



HORACE MANN'S TRIBUTE TO 
DORATHEA L. DIX. 

No greater ornament of human nature 
has been produced by the modern world 
than Dorathea L. Dix. She was a young 
lady of Boston, who taught a private 
school for a livelihood. Being very suc- 
cessful, she accumulated a little compe- 
tence, which was augmented by the legacy 
of a relative; and was meditating some 
enlarged sphere of usefulness. As she was 
walking home from meeting, one Sunday, 
after having heard Dr. Channing preach 
one of those sermons that made the vicious 
envy the beauty of virtue, and sent men 
and women into the various spheres where 
suffering humanity needs aid, whether it 
be the prisoner shut up in solitude by his 
own crimes, or to the destitute who suffer 
from the crimes of others (and Boston can 
show many such men and women, so sent 
and heaven-recorded), she accidentally 
heard some one describing the suffering 
condition of some insane people at the jail 
in the adjoining town of Cambridge. It was 
a wind-wafted seed, but into what celes- 
tial soil did it falll Her resolve was in- 
staneously made, in pursuance of which, 
the next morning she visited the insane in 
the Cambridge jail, found their condition 
deplorable, and forthwith began a system 
of measures for their immediate relief, 
and, if possible, their ultimate cure. But, 
before this work could be accomplished, 
she heard of others in a distant part of the 
same county in a similar condition. These 
also she visited and succored. As her 
thoughts were now flowing in this chan- 
nel, her ear was quick to hear what other- 
wise would have passed unnoticed ; for we 
hear and see the things we care about, and 
but little else. Then her visits extended 
to a neighboring county; then to another 
and another, until she had examined every 
prison, jail, house of correction, poor-house, 
BUiipicious-looking barn or out-house in 
the State, where an insane person was con- 



fined. Indeed, she penetrated farther; she 
descended into cellars, knocked at closed 
arch- ways, opened trap-doors. But when 
she stood on the borders of the State, here 
was a limit. She had done what she could 
for her native State; let others take care 
of theirs. 19 ot so did she conclude. Her 
benevolence poured out, like God's, where- 
ever sorrow held out its supplicating 
hands to receive it. In her heart, the map 
of the world had no state or national lines. 
Soon she was accidentally in Newport, 
R. I., where a lady of her acquaintance 
took her out shopping. While abroad, she 
heard the cry of an insane person. She 
rushed forth to find the victim, and having 
found him, she never stopped until she had 
found all the insane in the State. Then 
she was abroad on a voyage of discovery, 
with the whole world before her. She 
visited state after state as swiftly as the 
wings of a strong compassion could carry 
her. She learned the number and inspected 
the condition of all the insane in their 
jails, prisons, and other receptacles. She 
prepared, printed, and circulated memo- 
rials at her own expense. She besieged 
governors and legislatures. She caused 
committees to be appointed, and wrote the 
eloquent reports which they read. She 
kindled sympathy in human hearts; even 
misers gave of their stores to her impor- 
tunity. She changed, at least for the hour, 
politicians into men. She obtained grants 
for hospitals, selected sites for their loca- 
tion, prepared plans for their structure, 
found superintendents for them, and set 
them in motion. Not content with this, 
she caused them to be embellished with 
libraries, music rooms, and means of varied 
employment, so that sane faculties might 
be worthily employed to disarm the activ- 
ity of insane faculties. She travelled from 
one end of the country to the other, taking 
journeys of a thousand miles alone, sup- 
plying knowledge to meet new emergen- 
cies, and subduing sinister opposition, un- 
til, in the States this side the Mississippi, 
including one in Canada, she established 
nineteen hospitals for the insane. 

What can I say to deepen the impres- 
sion I would leave of the character of Miss 
Dix ? Her life is her long, long eulogi um. 
Out of the abundance of the heart not 
only does the mouth speak, but the hands 
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act. To those who have never seen her, 
however, I may remark that she is a per- 
son of singularly reserved and modest de- 
meanor. It seems to require as great an 
effort in her to appear before committees, 
or assemblies of men, as for a soldier to 
volunteer in a forlorn hope. Again and 
again have companies of distinguished 
ladies, her co-operators and admirers, re- 
quested her to sit for her picture, but she 
always declines. Her voice is womanly 
and low, with deep tones, but never loud. 
So wholly is she devoted to doing, she has 
no time for displaying. Yet with all this 
retiring sensitiveness, which recoils from 
public assemblies, she always addresses 
prisoners when she can, and she will speak 
to hundreds of them till the sun goes 
down, and show them how they can trans- 
form the Hades of a penitentiary into a 
mere stopping place on their way to glory. 

In her peregrinations she has always 
travelled alone, carried often by rude 
drivers in the night time over unfrequent- 
ed roads, to reach some special destination 
at an appointed time. Once in passing 
through the wards of a prison in Michi- 
gan, a young man caught sight of her 
through the bars of his grate, and made 
known his wish to speak with her. He 
asked if she did not remember being taken 
from such a place to such a place, quite a 
distance, in an open wagon, by night. On 
her replying in the aflftrmative, he said, **I 
was your driver." "But why are you 
here ?" she asked. " I robbed a man of his 
money,'* he replied, " when driving him 
shortly after." '* But I had money at thai 
time," she said, •* and a gold watch; why 
did not you rob me?" "Oh," said he, 
fetf»hing a deep breath, "I wasn't devil 
enough for that." I said she had travelled 
her tens and her hundreds of thousands o\ 
miles without accident and without in- 
jury. I might have added,— without in- 
sult. In the perfect virtue of a woman 
there is a defensive armor which is villain- 
proof. 

The benedictions of thousands whom 
she has redeemed from misery descend 
upon her, like perpetual hymns of joy. Oh. 
the sin of envy and coveting, if her con- 
sciousness were its object, would be trans- 
muted into a virtue. 



WILL HOPE END WITH EARTH ? 

We must utterly put away the notion 
that this life — ^so short, so treacherous, so 
unequal in its conditions — is our final 
state of probation. Until we do this, un- 
til we adopt the highest Liberal Christian 
conception of its purpose, and its ties to 
the future, we cannot hold a worthy con- 
ception of the character of the Infinite 
Father ; we cannot estimate properly the 
breadth of the purpose and plan of Chris- 
tianity ; we cannot feel the inmost tsanc- 
lions of duty ; we cannot work wisely, 
steadily, and with peaceful hearts, for the 
good of man and the glory of God. We 
are not placed here, corrupt in our very 
constitution, to prepare for a judgment 
that will decide our destiny for ever, by a 
flat of Omnipotence. Man was made to 
be a recipient of the divine life. We are 
here to rise by all our faculties to the 
knowledge of God, the Infinite Father— to 
an acquaintance with His wisdom, by our 
intellect ; with His art, by our love of 
beauty; with His law and justice, by our 
conscience ; with His very personal life 
and love, by our finest spiritual sensibili- 
ties ; and to be co-workers with Him, to 
know something of His joy, to be a child 
of liis adoption, a joint heir with Christ, 
and not simply a creature of His power — 
by our consecrated will. On every one of 
our distinguishing faculties there is the 
stamp of a great future, the possibility of 
unending growth, the signet of immortal- 
ity. This world is simply the threshold of 
our vast life, the first stepping stone from 
nonentity into the boundless expanse of 
possibility. AVe commence our career 
here, sheathed in fleshly bodies to take our 
rtrst look, through senses, at the riches of 
infinite thought : to learn the alphabet of 
the unsearchable wisdom ; to get our eyes 
trained, little by little, through these phys- 
ical screens, to see and bear the light of 
the Infinite glory. This world is the in- 
fant-school of the soul; and the univert^e, 
as spread out before our mortal eyes— the 
physical universe and the spiritual trials 
and mysteries of our discipline— is simply 
our primer, our grammar, our spelling dic- 
tionary, to teach us something of the lan- 
guage we are to wieLi in our maturity. An 
unbounded future, a future unfettered by 
any arbitrary judgments and judicial 
wrath of God, a future ruled by sleepless 
and perfect laws of which we are to learn 
something here, a future for stem and 
beneficent education and training— such 
is the vista to which we are to look from 
I his pebble of a planet; such is the scale oh 
which we are to project our life ; such is 
the light in which we are to study the 
(Character of God, and the meaning of 
Christianity. 

This life tjur final state of probation I No 
opportunity lor moral change, for profiting 
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by experience, for spiritual consecration 
and ^rowtli in tlie un wasting ages of time 
to come I Thiak ot* God creatinir an inji 
nite capacity, and affixing this law to it. 
thiit, if it does not develop to a certain 
degree in thirty years, it shall beprohiliit- 
ed from making any advance afterwards ; 
it shall be arrested by His hand; every 
stirring and throb of liL'e siiall be checked; 
and it shall for ever be kept in misery, too, 
for its failure to srrow during those few 
years of trial — infinitely less, in com pari 
son with its whole career, than a second is, 
contrasted with a life of seventy years! 
Think of the Indnite Reason ordaining 
such a government as that I Think of the 
Infinite Father establishing and sustain- 
ing such a rule I 

Look at the idea in the light of an illus- 
tration. Suppose that three boys— a young 
Beethoven, a young Newton, a young 
Eaphael, were placed in a thoroughly ap- 
pointed university, and because they re- 
fused to study during the first hour— were 
even deliberately disobedient and idle we 
will say— should be miraculously removed 
from it by the infinite Intellect, and im- 
mured in a dnns:eon near those grounds. 
Soon they see their folly; they feel their 
ingratitude; the thirst for knowledge, a 
sense of the unspeakable glory of wisdom. 
a desire to learn and publish the charm and 
mysteries of truth, loveliness, and melody, 
stirs in their bosoms. They pledge them 
selves wisely and reverently to the objects 
for which the university was reared. They 

Eray for release, that their faculties may 
e consecrated. But no. For that first 
hour of idleness, they are told that they 
are never to be permitted to study. No 
light shall visit them. No beauty shall be 
revealed to them. No starry wonders 
shall tempt their reason. No instruments 
shall provoke their genius for music. The 
Infinite Reason forbids them ever to learn, 
or to develop their glorious capacities. 
To all eternity they are to be kept in that 
dungeon, willing to study, praying to be 
allowed to study, burning with the agony 
of straitened faculties, prevented from 
dying, all to illustrate the equity of the 
creative Mind, who of His ov^n pleasure, 
affixed that penalty to the wandering 
thought and mental unfaithfulness of the 
first hour I 

Say nothing now of justice. Can you 
conceive of the Infinite Intellect forbid- 
ding a finite mind to learn, because it was 
once false to its own law ? Can you con- 
ceive of God interfering by his power to 
debar a mind from the acquisition of some 
oT Ills profuse and opulent truth ? You 
can conceive of a mind injuring its own 
quality, greatly damaging it» by laziness 
and immethodical habits, and continued 
violations of its in-wrought laws ; but 
when, through a bitter experience of this 
waste and wrong, it deiiires to be loyal 



again, and begins to be, can you conceive 
of the Creator, the Perfect Intelligence, 
doing anything else than offering it wel- 
come to the whole wealth of His truth, 
and feeling joy in finding a new channel 
for his wisdom? And can you think of 
Infinite Love arbitrarily restraining a soul 
from rising nearer to Him, from flying to 
him with a penitent prayer, from conse- 
crating itself to His service— forbid<ling 
this throughout eternity, on account of its 
I m consecration and misuse of time in its 
short hour of earthly experience? The 
question between "evangelical" and Lib- 
eral Christianity is not whether a soul shall 
not be thoroughly punished, fearfully 
punished for evil— nay, the question is 
not whether a soul may not choose to live 
away from God and true life, and substan- 
tial joy for ever— but this is the question : 
if a soul is penitent, desires to return, is 
willing and anxious to be a recipient of 
the Divine life and His child, will God 
arbitrarily and for ever prevent it, 
having nxed its doom at the day of 
judgment? Orthodoxy says. Yes. Lib- 
eral Christianity says, this is bbisphemy 
against the Infinite. It affirms that there 
will never be any barrier between the In- 
finite Love and a human soul, but that 
sours own alienation. And it declares 
with emphasis and joy, against every form 
of orthodoxy, that there will never be a 
moment in eternity when it will not be the 
desire of the Infinite, and for the ihterest 
of the universe, too. that the alienation of 
a darkened spirit should cease.— T. 8tarr 
King. 

RELIGIOUS GUILDS FOR YOUNG 

PEOPLE. 

At the Unitarian Sunday School Union 
held in the Second Church, Boston, Oct. 
17th, a paper was read by Miss Kate L. 
Brown, of Reading, Mass., upon •'Relig- 
ious Guilds and Confirmation Classes." It 
was so suggestive that we give below an 
abstract of it» taken from JSvery Other 
Sunday, 

In beginning, Miss Brown spoke of 
Religious Gidlds as being well known in 
the Episcopal Church. The time has come 
for us Unitarians to adopt something of 
the kind. The ordinary •* prayer-meeting" 
can never flourish among us; it is far from 
an unqualified success in other denomina- 
tions. Yet there may be too much reserve 
in the expression of religious feeling, and 
there certainly is too great indifference 
among us with respect to the religious 
culture of our young people. We rely too 
much on general good influences, when 
what is demanded is personal influence. 
If we wish a child to do anything we 
must train him to do it; and if w« desiro 
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our youn^ people to grow up in love with 
the faith we cherish, we must worlc directly 
for that end. 

How shall we do it? By means of some 
son of Religious Guild, or Young Peo- 
ple's Meeting. Let the pastor or some 
other person suited for the work, gather 
the young people together for this purpose. 
It may be possible in some parishes to do 
this by giving a general invitation and 
welcominM: ail who come. By this method 
you are lilLeiy to bring in some who are 
merely pushing th*'inselves into notice. 
It is no', an easy problem to keep such in 
the background and bring out the finer, 
often more retiring natures. Even to hold 
together these young people of such vari- 
ous temperaments requires wise and lov- 
ing leadership. The pastor or leader must 
be the frank, affectionate, sympathetic 
friend of ail th(> members. A better way 
of organizing a Guild is to select the young 
people who have a marked tendency to- 
ward spiritual things and so would ar- 
dently support such a society. They would 
form the nucleus of the Guild, and would 
make it their first task to draw others into 
the society. The Guild organized, what 
shall it do? Let it aim to make clear to 
the young people that religion is life, and 
that no good thing can be left out of it. 

When a boy realizes that the innocent, 
hearty zest which goes into his play and 
work js as sweet to the Almighty Heart as 
the wisdom of the sages, will not the hon- 
est boy-heart warm toward such an ideal 
of the Father? 

When a girl is made to feel that her 
favorite occupations, her little ambitions, 
if worthy, her friendships, her shy, half- 
confessed aspirations and yearnings after 
perfection, are, oh, how tenderly cherished 
and understood by God, will not the girl- 
heart turn to him ? 

Said one of these dear children to me 
once: **If I thought God understood me 
when 1 cannot understand myself, and 
cared more for my troubles than even I 
do, oh, wouldn't 1 just love him I It would 
be perfect rest to think of him that wayT 
Can we not make our dear ones feel that 
God does understand and care ? 

Let the Guild also train its members in 
loyalty and discipleship to. the Christ, and 
without superstition or cant show them 
that they cannot love or reverence too 
much a being who has best of all and in a 
special way shown us the character of 
God. 

The Guild will naturally offer its mem- 
bers the fellowship and aid of the church. 
In its own meetings hymns will be sung 
or repeated in concert, short, simple pray- 
ers be read or made, and selections be 
given from religious writings. The leader 
Will.trv to apply the topics talked about to 
daily life and conduct, and he will encour- 
age all to ask quMtiona. The members 



will be called upon to take their turn in 
conducting the meeting. 

Finally, let the Guild do helpful works 
of Christian charity. There are so many 
missions to the poor, the sick, and discour- 
Hged, one need not search far to find an 
outlet for sympathy and kindness. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIANS. 

A Declaration of the Scriptujial Prixciples 
OF Unitarian Christians. Fsoh **The 
Christian Life." 

Unitarians believe In **One God the Father;" not 
In Trinity of persons in the Godhead— Matt. xxU. 9 ; 
1 Cor. vlil 4. 6 ; Eph. Iv 6 ; 1 Tim. 11. 6. 

Unitarians worship "God the Father only/' as 
commanded by Jesus Christ, not the Virgin Mary, 
Angels, nor Christ— Matt. Iv. 10. vi. 9; John iv. 23. 

Unitarians believe ** God Is good to all. and bis 
tender mercies are over all his worlcs ;" not that 
God has decreed the perdition of a single soul. — ^Fs. 
clii.8; Ps. cxlv. 9; Matt v. 45; Luke vi. 36. 

Unitarians believe " that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God :" not that he is God the Son —Malt. xvi. 
16, 17 : John xlv. 28 ; Acts ili 26. 

Unitarians believe "that to love the Lord thy God 
with all the heart, the soul and mind, and strength, 
and thy neighbour as thyself, is the fulfilment of the 
law."— Mark xii. 26-33 ; 1 Tim 1. 6. 

Unitarians* believe of human nature ** God has 
made us and not we ourselves ; " not that we are 
bom totally depraved, and incapable of goodness.— 
Ps c. 3 ; Matt, xvlil. 3 ; Mark x 14 ; Cor. xlv. 20. 

Unitarians believe "he that doeth wrong shall suf- 
fer for the wrong that he doeth ; " and " that eveiy- 
one shall receive for the things done in this body, 
whether they be good or evil."— Col. ill 25. 

Unitarians believe that "Jesus Christ came to 
live and die to save us from our sins ; " not to suffer, 
in our room and stead, for our sins.— 2 Cor. v. 14. ID, 
18. 19 ; Titus 11. 14 ; Peter 11. 21. 

Unitarians believe in Salvation by the free and 
unpurchased Grace of God : not by a nere profes- 
sion of faith, nor by the merits of good works.— 
Eph. ii. 8, 9 ; Titus iii. 5-7. 

Unitarians believe *'That if the wicked forsake 
his way he will be abundantly pardoned;" **and if 
we forgive we shall be forgiven."— Is. I v. 7;Ezek. 
xvlil. 27; Matt. vl. 14; Luke vl. 37. 

Untiarians believe that the Bible contains the 
Word of God; not that every word it contains is 
God's Word. 

Unitarians maintain the right and duty of Free 
Inquiry, and of Private Judgment in forming relig- 
ious opinions, and that no man has any authority 
over the consciences of other men.—Matt. xxlli. 8; 
Luke xii. 57; Acts xvil. 11; 1 Thess. v. 21. 

Unitarians believe that ** God will not cast off for 
ever," and that all punishment Is remedial, not etei^ 
nal.— Mirah vil. 18; Lam. ill 31-33. 

Unitarians believe In a future state of endless 
happiness for mankind.— John xlv. 2; 1 Cor. zv. 24, 
26, 53; 2 Cor. v 1. 

The above can be had free of cost, at the Office of 
The Christian Life Pubushino Company, Es- 
sex Hall, Essex streeti Strand, London, asaUxgis 
plaiard or a leaflet. 
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OUR FOREIGN MSSION WORK. 

The recent meeting in Bo&ton of the 
American Unitarian Association, to in- 
augurate their mission in Japan, and give 
a God-speed to the Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, 
who goes out as their worker to this far 
ofT field, is a significant one in our de- 
nominational history. The denomination 
has confidence in the ability of Mr. Knapp, 
and his good purpose to carry to the Jap- 
anese people not merely a higher civiliza- 
tion, but the very gospel of Jesus Christ, 
as exemplified in that kind of Christianity 
which is not only the property of the best 
Unitarians, but of all the noblest men and 
women of every sect. It does not become 
Unitarians, however, to make strictures 
upon the work of other missionaries, on 
account of their intellectual shortcomings 
which have been amply offset by a spirit 
of devotion and self-denial which Unita- 
rians have never equalled. Moreover, un- 
til the recent unfortunate action of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, there 
have been many scholarly and wise ortho- 
dox men and women in foreign lands, who 
while teaching their religious doctrines, 
many of which we cannot accept, have re- 
claimed thousands from barbarism, and 
commanded the respect of the upper class- 
es at the same time, though they may not 
have converted them. 

When a denomination has received such 
a flattering appeal from educated men in 
Japan as ours nas received, there is great 
danger that it will foster intellectual pride 
in the upper classes and carry to them cul- 
ture in abundance, but leave them the 
minimum of the gospel of Christ. 

Meantime other denominations may 
sweep the country, and Unitarians will 
have a knot of refined followers who, while 
respecting Jesus Christ, will believe that 
ethical societies are better than churches. 
Such an attitude would be fatal to our 
proper work in Japan. And yet it would 
be more excusable there than is the same 
attitude when taken by Unitarians at 
home, who have been brought up in the 
freedom and upder the sanctities of the 
historic church of Christ, and ought to 
know the difference between this church 
and any union for intellectual or even 
moral culture. 

Mr. Knapp will have a difiicult task to 
perform, but he knows well these difficul- 
ties, and goes to this field, we are sure, 
armed with a faith that can surmount 
them. 

We cannot, in this connection, help ex- 
pressing our profound regret that the In- 
dian mission of the Association is closed. 
The Hihdoo people are quite as intellectual 
as the Japanese, and for spirituality have 

gerhaps no superiors in the world. They 
ave already an organization, the Brahmo 
Somaj, running all over India; these so- 
cieties are almost Christian in their stand- 



point, their meetings, and their missionary 
spirit. We will not say that the Associa- 
tion should have continued to support the 
schools of the lamented Charles H. A. Dall,. 
already assisted by the English govern- 
ment. We do not feel qualified to speak 
on that subject. But we do feel that there 
should be a Unitarian minister sent to- 
Calcutta to preach the g#spel every Sun- 
day and keep Christianity in fellowship 
with these Hindoo theists. Thus would 
Unitarians pay a, fitting memorial to their 
beloved Dall, whose name should ever live 
in the heart of the denomination. 

Martha P. Lowe. 

[We have no doubt that the A. U, A. would very 
gladly send out a missionary to India, if the right 
man appeared and sufficient support were forth- 
coming. But, witb it« limited means, we tliink the 
Association is right to do the duty that lies nearest»- 
— Eds. U.] 

THE NEW MINNESOTA CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The first meeting of the Conference of 
Unitarian churches of Minnesota, was 
held in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Nov. 
16th and 17th. At the opening session,. 
Wednesday (16th), Mr. E. E. Woodman, 
of St. Paul, gave the address of welcome, 
and was followed by Kev. H. M. Simmons 
and Kristopher Janson, of Minneapolis^, 
and Rev. J. R. EflBnger, Secretary of w.. 
U. C. Thursday morning the business- 
session was held in St. Paul. Eight 
societies were represented: 

Minneapolis, Rev. H. M. Simmons. 

** Rev. Kristopher Janson. 

Winona, Mr. an*d Mrs. Pudor and Mr^ 
Clark. 
Duluth, Rev. James H. West. 
Sioux Falls, Miss C. T. Bartlett. 
Luveme, Mrs. Mahoney. 
St. Paul, Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
" Rev. Kristopher Janson. 

The following constitution and resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

CONSTITUTION. 

This Conference is formed to bring the- 
churches into closer co-operation, and 
aims to help preserve and strengthen 
Religion in Minnesota, by working ta 
make it more reverent, rational, just,, 
charitable and humane. 

Since the idea of Divine Unity, ex- 
pressed in the Unitarian name, has as- 
sumed so large a meaning and importance- 
in modern thought; and since its included 
duty to Human Unity and Love is the- 
nearest one in religious life; the Confer- 
ence adopts this name. For the same- 
reason it uses the name in no sectarian 
sense; but will gladly unite with any 
churches of any other name, that work, 
for the above aim,— and cordially invites, 
them to its meetings and membership. 
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The Conference shall hold an annual 
meeting in October of each year, and a 
semi-annual meeting in the spring, at such 
times and places as the executive commit- 
tee shall appoint. At such meetings each 
church shall be intitled to representation 
by three delegates besides its pastor; and 
the delegates shall have power to fill 
vacancies. 

The Conference shall at each annual 
meeting elect a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, who shall assume 
their offices at once, and hold them until 
their successors are appointed. They shall 
perform the usual duties of those officers, 
And, together with one representative 
chosen from and by each church, shall 
constitute the executive committee. 

It shall be the duty of the executive 
•committee to adopt such by-laws as they 
may think necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the Conference and ex- 
ecutive board. 

This constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting, by three-fourths of 
the voters present, provided a year's 
previous notice has been given to the 
•churches by the secretary; or by unani- 
mous consent, provided thirty days' notice 
lias been given. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Church of 
Sioux Falls and any other Unitarian 
^Societies which may be formed in Dakota, 
are cordially invited to full membership 
and fellowship in this Conference. 

Resolved, That each of the several 
societies of this Conference are hereby 
requested to name their member of the 
-executive committee ifrovided for in our 
constitution and to send their name to 
•our secretary at an early date. 

Resolved, That our executive committee 
are hereby requested to consider at an 
early date the questign of employing a 
^tate Agent for Minnesota, and that as 
:soon as a suitable salary is guaranteed, at 
once secure the service of- such an agent. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Con- 
ference are given to * Rev. Oscar Clute, 
Missionary at Large for Iowa, and to the 
-officers of the Wisconsin Conference for 
recent faithful and effective missionary 
work in this State. 

Resolved, That the delegates and friends 
now in Conference assembled hereby ten- 
'<ler to Unity Church, St. Paul, their cordial 
thanks for the hospitality extended to us 
during our stay here, and to the ladies of 
the society for their kind attentions to us 
and for the bountiful collation provided. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows. 

Edward Sawyer, of St. Paul, President. 

Judge Stearns, of Duluth, Vice-President. 

Clarence Sprague, Minneapolis, Sec- 
retary. 

C. C. Pudor, of Winona, Treasurer. 



Thursday evening the meeting was 
held in the First Unitarian Church of 
Minneapolis. Short addresses were made 
by Mr. West, Miss Barilett, Mr. Janson, 
Mr. Crothers and Mr. Batchelor. 

Mary E. Hale, Sec. 

Minneapolis, Not. 23, 1887. 



WOMEN'S WORK. 



THE SUFFOLK BRANCHES OF THE W. A. O. 

Are beginning upon their winter's actiri- 
ties. The first business meeting was held 
on Nov. 7th. 

The reports from the Churches contained 
promise for the future rather than work 
accomplished, as most of the branches had 
done but little work through the summer. 

The Church of the Disciples has, how- 
ever, sent seven barrels and one package 
of literature to various parts of the coun- 
try during the last few months. 

The P. O. Mission work is continued in 
a number of the branches and was report- 
ed to be growing rapidly. 

The circular of the Directors describing 
the work proposed for the ** Cheerful Let- 
ter Exchange," which it is hoped will in- 
terest the young people, was read. 

Most of the branches have a class for 
Beligious Reading or Study. 

Mrs. Andrews was present and said the 
places needing our help this year are Mill- 
bury, Mass., which is building its Church, 
and hopes to get it covered in before win- 
ter. 

Wolfboro, N. H., whose case is very 
urgent. The Church is half done and must 
be finished. 

Pittsfield, Mass., where a society has 
been started — it is vigorous, but must be 
lielped in its infancy. 

Marshfield, Mass., still needs our foster- 
ing care. 

The Montana Indian School also calls 
earnestly and loudly for sympathy and 
material aid. 

At the Monthly Union Meeting, on Nov. 
15th, Dr. Moors presented the needs and 
claims of the places near home, and Gen- 
eral Marshall and Mrs. Bullard told of the 
needs of the Indian School. 

This meeting was given up to the pres- 
entation of work needed and the usual 
essay and discussion postponed till the 
next meeting. g. m. 

NEW YORK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 

WOMEN. 

A conference of the Unitarian women 
of New York and vicinity, was called last 
Spring, to meet in the parlors of Mrs. 
Theodore C. Williams, of New Yotk City, 
to discuss plans for the organization of a 
working association, who should be help- 
ful to them, as members of their Church 
societies. At this preliminary meeting, a 
constitution and by-laws were drafted. 
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The name "New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women*' was agre**d upon, and 
competent officers and committees were 
chosen. It was decided to hold monthly 
meetings throughout the winter months, 
for the purpose of discussing the vital 
topics of the day, which bear most direct- 
ly upon the lives and duties of women in 
general, and of Unitarian women in partic- 
ular. The first meeting of the League 
was held on Nov. 4th, in the Chapel of Dr. 
Collyer's Church. 

Naturally, some of those who had the 
cause most at heart felt just a little trem- 
ulous, as to the result of this initial gath- 
ering. But when they saw the Chapel 
packed with several hundreds of intelli- 
gent women all alive to the subject before 
them, their fears vanished. 

Mrs. Williams called to order, and re- 
ports from the Religious News and Philan- 
thropic Committees were read. Then Mrs. 
Charles H. Shepard, of Brooklyn, gave a 
paper upon Morals in Early Education. 
Her careful consideration of the subject 
provoked much discussion of the ways 
and means of this most vital problem, and 
when the enthusiasm of debate waxed 
high, Mrs. Dix, our corresponding secre- 
tary, gracefully brought it to a close by 
reminding all that each child ought to be 
received as a gift of God and trained with 
gentle firmness, as nearly as possible 
into an Image of his Creator. Mrs. Dix 
closed with a tender prayer for wisdom 
and patience, after which a simple lunch- 
eon was served by the ladies of Dr. CoU- 
yer's church. The next meeting is to be 
held on December 2nd, in Mr. Chad wick's 
church, Brooklyn, when the Mind Cure, 
is to be the subject of consideration and 
Mrs. J. D. Elwell is to read the paper. 

The further topics to be discussed this 
season will be Jan. 6, at All Souls 
Church, "So-called Social Duties;" Feb. 3, 
at Unity Church, Brooklyn, "Religious 
Life of Women;" March 3, (place not de- 
cided upon), "The Church;*^ April 6, at 
the First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
** Religious Education of Children;" May 
4, at Yonkers, three topics: 

1. " Is drift life consistent with Christian 
Education? 

2. The Value of Ideals ; 

3. Self-sacrifice versus Self-development. 

s. F. G. 



ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NOTES. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation has been holding its autumnal 
meeting in the provinces, this year in Shef- 
field. These autumnal meetings, extra to 
the annual business meeting in May, which 
is always held in London, are purely for 
the sake of strengthening our cause in 
various districts. Why can not the A. U. 
A. adopt a similar course ? A meeting of 



the A. U. A., say in Chicago, would be a 
most useful thing in drawing attention to 
our principles. 

The Russian "Palestine Society" has 
been making excavations at Jerusalem in 
ground belonging to Russia, and an- 
nounces that the investigations have re- 
sulted in the discovery of remains of the 
city wall, with gateways as they existed in 
the time of Christ. As the gateways are 
nearest to the site of Golgotha, it is be- 
lieved that they are those through which 
Jesus must have passed on his way to Cal- 
vary. 

The "Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel " have declined to receive money 
from a fancy fair in a cathedral city, on 
the ground that the mohey so raised is not 
fit to be used for such a purpose. 

Here is a good omen for missionary 
work: The Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches in Japan have agreed upon 
a plan of union by which they become one 
church. 

The German Principality, Waldeck, for- 
bids the issuing of a marriage license to 
any person addicted to drunkenness, or 
without full proof of reformation, to any 
person who has been addicted to it. 

The recent report of convict prisons in 
England, shows that whereas ten years 
ago the number of female convicts was 
1477, last year there were only 706. Less 
than half I Good for the old country I AH 
the earnest work for women and girls of 
the past ten years, have not gone for noth- 
ing. The male convicts have also steadily 
decreased, from 11,660 in 1869, the year be- 
fore the education act was passed, to 7,441 
last year. 

A paragraph like the following, from 
Christian Life^ m^ans more in England 
than it does here: At a banquet held the 
other day at Hastings, to inaugurate the 
opening of a new hospital, a sight prob- 
ably unique was witnessed— the Bishop of 
Chichester and a Jewish Babbi (the Rev. 
Ph. Bender) standing together to respond 
to the toast of "The Bishop and Clergy." 

The "Church Congress" (Episcopal) was 
held at Wolverhampton, October 3-7. The 
meetings seem to have been very success- 
ful and interesting. In some things we 
may well learn from them. Each morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening session was 
given to a special general topic, on the 
affiliated subjects of which various papers 
were read. The papers were limited to 
twenty minutes, and the speeches to ten — 
and the limit was absolutely enforced, 

. The annual meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union, and of the Baptist Union, 
have also just been held respectively at 
Leeds and Sheffield. A leading topic at each. 
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was the possibility of the two denomina- 
tions uniting. Meanwhile Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon has shaken off the dust of the 
Baptist body from his shoes and gone out, 
because there is too much liberalism in it/ 

The Inquirer wonders, with Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, that Rev. Dr. Martineau's re- 
cent letter on "Organization" (severely 
criticising the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Asociation, which Dr. M. thinks stands 
in the way of the wider organization of re- 
ligious life which we should seek) has not 
received more notice and drawn forth 
some earnest debate. There is nothing to 
wonder at really. Organization is not Dr. 
Martineau's forte. On the great subjects 
of religious and philosophical thought we 
have no man like him; but he has never 
entered heartily into the active work 
needed of Unitariaus in the present day, 
and in musing upon some possible, ideal, 
unsectarian organization has held aloof 
from the actual organizations which we 
have, and which are quite as broad as any 
opportunity Unitarians have or are likely 
to have. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. Stedman has made a very careful re- 
vision of his excellent work on "Victorian 
Poets," and has added a chapter in which 
he discusses recent English poetry, and the 
poets, before unknown, who have risen in- 
to greater or less prominence within the 
last twelve years. The work thus brought 
down to date is one of great literary and 
critical value. 

One of the best philanthropies of our 
day is the Red Cross movement. An ex- 
cellent account of it by Helen H. S. 
Thompson, may be found in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s principal holi- 
day book for this year will be Mr. Lowell's 
poem, "The Vision of Sir Launfal." It 
will contain a new portrSiit of Mr. Lowell, 
and illustrations by several of the most 
eminent of American artists. 

A very interesting series of short arti- 
cles on "The Origin and Descent of the 
Bible,*' by Rev. Joshua Young, is appear- 
ing in the Unitarian Record, 

Mr. H. G. O. Blake, literary executor of 
Thoreau, has culled from Thoreau's jour- 
nal of many winters those passages which 
are of most value and permanent interest. 
The volume is entitled " Winter,*' and will 
be uniform in size and style with the two 
previous volumes from Thoreau's journal, 
entitled "Early Spring in Massachusetts" 
and "Summer." 

Mrs. Whitney has nearly ready a little 
book entitled "Bird-Talk," containing 
poems which purport to be spoken or sung 
by various familiar birds,— the owl, the 



chickadee, the quail, etc. The fifteen or 
twenty poems of which the book consists 
are illustrated with various decorative de- 
signs of birds, flowers, and landscapes, and 
the book with a dainty cover will form a 
very attractive holiday volume. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas, who is generally 
recognized as one of the leading poets 
among the women of America, has col- 
lected a new volume of her poems which 
she entitles "Lyrics and Sonnets," to be 
published immediately by Houghton, 
Miffln & Co. 

Mrs. Mulock-Craik, who has recently 
died, is generally known only as a novelist. 
Rut she wrote poetry as well, and her vol- 
ume entitled " Thirty Years : Poems New 
and Old," has not a few pieces of sterling 
worth and great beauty. 

Prof. Toy, of Harvard, will spend the 
next year in travel and study in Europe, 
he having been given a leave of absence 
for the purpose. 

"The Holy Land and the Bible : a Book 
of Scripture Illustrations gathered in 
Palestine,'* by the Rev. Cunningham 
Geikie, will appear this month from the 
press of Messrs. Cassell & Co. The author 
has been engaged for several years on this 
work, and visited Palestine to collect the 
material for it. 

Complete courses in the Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literature are now offered by 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Biblical Hebrew i-* taken by Prof. John P. 
Peters; Assyrian, Babylonian and Ethiopic 
by Prof. Herman V.Hilprecht ; and Arab- 
ic, Syriac and Rabbinical Hebrew by 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

Rev. M. J. Savage thinks the first Unity 
Club in this country was organized in con- 
nection with his church in Boston (then 
Mr. Hepworth's church) in January, 1865. 

Rev. George Willis Cooke will lecture as 
usual during the coming season. He will 
give his attention mainljr to his course of 
six lectures on "Woman in Literature, or 
the Intellectual, Educational, and Literary 
Advancement of Women from the Time of 
Elizabeth to that of Victoria." He has 
also a course of three lectures on the life 
and poetry of Robert Browning, the special 
topics being "Browning as a Man and a 
Poet,*' "Browning*s Dramatic Genius," 
and "The Religious Teachings of Robert 
Browning.** Mr. Cooke*s address is Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

For tho present at least we must bid 
adieu to the Trutfiseeker, the excellent lit- 
tle monthly which has been published by 
Rev. John Page Hopps, of Leicester, Eng., 
for almost twenty-five years. Mr. Hopps 
says: "The reason for giving up,or suspend- 
ing the publication of, the TrutTiseeker is, 
that I have at length decided to set in or- 
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derand to publish a selection from my 
sermons of the past ten years, especially 
those most suitable for gathering: together 
under the desi^ation of Sermansr/or Our 
Day, The sermons will be published in 
monthly numbers, price two pence, and 
each number will contain two sermons. 
They will also be published in half yearly 
parts (stijQP covers), price one shilling each. 

The A. U. A. has issued a series of five 
"Missionary Leaves," entitled, 1. "The 
American Unitarian Ascociation and its 
Needs;" 2. "District Missionaries: Why 
have they been appointed? What do they 
accomplish ? What is needed for their 
efficient support?" 3. "An Account of 
work in Southern New England;" 4. "An 
account of work in Northern New Eng- 
land": 5. "A Modern Instance." We have 
never seen more pointed, telling mission- 
ary pleas than these. They ought to bring 
quick and large responses in money from 
our churches. 

A new volume of essays by Bichard 
Holt Button, editor of the Spectator, is on 
the eve of publication. It is entitled, "On 
Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith," and deals 
with Newman, Matthew Arnold, George 
Eli«t, and others. 

Archdeacon Farrar is engaged on anoth- 
er work on church history, dealing with 
the times subsequent to the Apostles. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Go. have issued Dr. 
Holmes' " One Hundred Days in Europe," 
in book form. 

Harvard University has recently come 
into possession of a valuable collection of 
fifty-eight Babylonian tablets. They come 
from the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil- 
Merodach, Neriglissar, NeboniduSj Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius, and throw much 
light upon ancient Babylonian social and 
private life. 

The next number of the Unitarian will 
contain, among other things, Mr. Her- 
ford's recent Unitarian Club Paper, on 
"Business Enterprise in Religion," 
an account of "The Guild of the Good 
Shepherd," in Springfield, Mass., by Bev. 
John Cuckson,and a Sermon by Dr. Hedge. 



Publications Received. 

To PUBLiSHiiui.— iltt boo7c8 sent to The Unitartak 
wiU be promptly acknotvedaed under the head of 
**Puhlication» Received," wUh statement of pubUah- 
er'M price, if knoum. 

*< Social Equilibrium and Other Problems Ethical 
and Religious." By George Batcheior. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis, pp. 286. 

** Damen's Ghost." Bj Edwin L. Bynner. Boston: 
Ticicnor & Go. 

** Christianity vs, Ecclesiastlcfsm, or Parochial 
Parleys." etc. Edited by J. H. London: Williams 
& Noreate. pp. 468. 

**A Bistory of the Clapboard Trees or the Third 
Parish. Dedham, Mass., now the Unitarian Parish, 
West Dedham." By Geo. W.Cooke. Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis, pp.189. 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 

{We ujish to represent every Unitarian church In 
the country in these columns, and wUl if our friends 
toiUhelpus. 

Minisiers, Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers, and church workers everywhere, please send 
ua voord— brief, concise^-of the important things you 
do. 

Don*t toaU for an accumulation of items, but as 
soon as one of interest occurs, send immediately on a 
postal card.— Eds. Unitarian.] 

The New England Committee on Fel- 
lowship have passed favorably upon the 
application of Rev. B. W. Pennock to join 
our Unitarian ministry. 

Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, is ready 
to make engagements to speak in Unitar- 
ian churches anywhere in th« west, for 
single Sundays or for continuous service. 
He offers especially a series of four relig- 
ious discourses, for Sundays or week even- 
ings, on •* Deity," "Duty," "Immortality" 
and " Evolution." Also he would lik« to 
give, as popular lectures, or as talks before 
Unity Clubs, two addresses on "Oliver 
Cromwell" and "The Old and the New." 
Correspondents may address him at De- 
troit, Mich. 

A Michigan Conference of Unitarian 
and Independent Churches is to be held in 
Jackson, Dec. 6-8, in connection with a 
Dedicatory Service of the Unitarian Church 
Social Rooms just completed. The exer- 
cises begin Tuesday evening and last 
through Wednesday and Thursday, day 
and evening. Most of the Unitarian min- 
isters of the State, and several from out- 
side, are expected to be present and take 
part. The Jackson society invites all the 
churches of the States to send delegates 
and offers hospitality to the same. 

The annual meeting of the Suffolk Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, will be held this year in the Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury, 
on Dec. 7. At the afternoon session the 
following subject will be discussed: "The 
Duty of Congregations to their Churches." 
Revs. E. A. Horton, Jas. De Normandic, 
Geo. M. Bodge and J. F. Moors will speak. 
In the evening— following the collation— 
a very interesting discussion is likely to 
occur upon this subject, "In order to make 
our churches more effective in reaching 
the people, are any changes in methods 
and organization necessary ?" On this sul)- 
ject Revs. C. P. Dole. Brooke Herford, W. 
H. Ramsay and the Hon. Geo. S. Flale, will 
speak. The names of these speakers are 
sufficient guaranty of s^n interesting and 
profitable meeting. 

Bal tl m ore, Md . — The Baltimore Amer- 
ican has been printing either wholly or 
in part several sermons of Rev. Charles R. 
Weld, amonjBT the number sermons on "The 
Trinity." " Eternal Punishment" and "Po- 
litical Reform." 
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Boston.— Vesper services are being 
held for a few Sundays at the First Parish 
church, Dorchester, with special music and 
a brief sermon by the pastor. Seats free, 
and a welcome to all. 
— Mr. Charles S. Hurd was ordained as 
minister at large, at the Parmenter Street 
chapel on Sunday evening, Nov. 13. 
— A series of popular Sunday eveninir 
services is in progress at the Union Chapel, 
Centre and Walden streets, in charge of 
Eev. C. F. Dole. 

—The Channing Hall Lecture Talks to 
Sunday-school teachers, by Dr. Peabody 
and Mrs. Wells, are having a large hearing 
and are highly appreciated. 
— A correspondent writes: "I do not re- 
member reading in ^our pages any men- 
tion of the organization of our new church 
in Allston(the Allston District, Boston). 
We are a little more than a year old. The 
work was begun by two men, and we now 
have 70 families, with a minister settled, a 

food Sunday-school, a Ladies' Benevolent 
ociety, and a Unity (Jlub of 65 members." 
Well done I So good work as this should 
certainly be recorded. 
—The "True Helpers," which is the Tem- 
perance Society of the First Parish Sunday 
school, Dorchester, held its first meeting 
for the season, on Oct. 23d. An address 
was made by Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, in 
which sh« told about the harm coming to 
children through the intemx>erance of pa- 
rents, referring especially to the evidence 
of this found in the School for Feeble- 
minded Children in South Boston. The 
children are more than ever interested in 
their Society and are planning, among 
other things, a " Temperance Sociable " to 
which they are to invite their friends. A 
committee was appointed to arrange for 
several "Social Afternoons" for poor chil- 
dren. Copies of the Temperance Story, 
" Mary Elizabeth," were voted to the Sun- 
day schools at Troy, N. Y., and Saco, 
Maine. 

—At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Charities, held at Huntington Hall, on 
Nov. 16thj Rev. Frances G. Peabody spoke 
upon the intimate connection between all 
charitable work and the Temperance Re- 
form. One of the good results, he said, of 
the work of the Associated Charities is 
that it leads so many persons, who might 
otherwise have been indifferent, to feel the 
evils of intemperance and to become Tem- 
perance workers. Prof. Peabody Is one of 
the earnest advocates of "no-license" in 
Cambridge, and in his work among the 
students of Harvard College is leading 
them to study these questions of practical 
reform. 

—The " Union for Christian Work," Bos- 
ton, Rev. Wm. Bradley, president, has been 
in existence twelve years. Its objects are 
the following: 

To provide good homes for unfortunate and home- 
less enildren; 



To supply opportunities for industrial education; 

To assist the unemployed to find employment; 

To encourage tbe emigration of the poor from our 
crowded cities to agricultural districts; 

To care Tot the sick.* 

To afford improved opportunities for social inter- 
course among the people; _ 

To sustain a free, unsectarian place of Christian 
worship; 

To favor the union of Christians in every good 
word and worlc. under the leadership of ('hrtst; 
and, in the unity of the spirit and the bond of prace ; 

To labor for the quicxening of the public con- 
science, the reconciliation of tne sinfnl to God, and 
the bringing of all to the Christian life. 

The religious services of the Union,, 
which are held every Sunday, are free to 
all. Its preaching is thoroughly non-sec- 
tarian, its work fraternal, humanitarian^ 
broad. 

Camden, N. J.— The pastor of the 
new Unity Church, Rev. N. A. Haskell^ 
has just begun the publication of a month- 
ly paper called Unity Journal, Its first 
number contains a sermon by Mr. Has- 
kell, on "Jesus, the Christ: a Preacher of 
the Unitarian Faith," announcements of 
his own and the Philadelphia churches, 
and other interesting matter. Price, 50 
cents a year. 

Charleston, S. C— The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the building of the 
Unitarian church edifice was commemo- 
rated on Oct. 30th, with a sermon by the 
pastor. Rev. E. C. L. Browne. 

Chicago.— Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich, has been over here, 
speaking several times, in the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, to his Holland country- 
men. 

— The Sunday-school Institute in the same 
church, the announcement of which we 
noted last month, was Interesting to the 
little company that attended. Some of the 

f>apers, addresses and lassons were excel- 
ent. The especially noticeable thing about 
it was the absence of nearly all the Uni- 
tarians of the West except the few Unity 
brethren, who planned it, and their Chica- 
go friends. The absence of the pastors of 
the two largest Chicago churches, Mr. 
Utt«r and Mr. Milsted, was parti«ularly 
noticeable. 

— In one of his sermons, two or three 
weeks ago, Mr. Milsted summarized the 
work done by his church during the past 
year. A few points will be of interest. 
In the new Industrial School the total en- 
rollment is 160, the average daily attend- 
ance, except Saturday, has been 41, and the 
average Saturday attendance 99. The daily 
average of children cared for in the Nurs- 
erv has been 9, the whole number of ad- 
missions to the nursery during the year 
2700. In the Sewing School there have 
been made and distributed 236 garments: 
total number of garments, new and old, 
distributed, 528; Christmas gifts made by 
girls for their mothers, 107; days works 
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found for poor women, 130; situations 
found for girls, 16; calls on the sick or 
needy made by matrons or assistants, 301 ; 
loaves of bread distributed (gift of C. W. 
Partridge), 2904; families sent to High- 
wood, 6; girls sent for " country week," 31. 

Dighton, Mass.— Rev. Alfred Cross, 
late of South Hingham, entered upon his 
work as pastor of the First Parish here, 
November ninth. 

Duluth, Minn.— Rev. Jas. H. West, 
late of Geneva, 111., has been called to the 
newly organized Unitarian Church here, 
and has accepted. 

Elgin, III.— The Universalist Church is 
enjoying great prosperity under the lead- 
ership or its new pastor, Rev. A.N. Alcott; 
the Sunday congregations are large, and 
the Fortnightly Club, literary in its char- 
acter, which has been organized in the 
church, draws an attendance that some- 
times tills the auditorium. 

Geneva, III.— Mr, Byrnes, late of Mead- 
ville, has been invited to settle here, and 
will probably accept. 

Greenfield, Mass.— Rev. David Cro- 
nyn will for the present make his home in 
this place. His first pastorate was at Mon- 
tague, a small village in this vicinity. 
Some years ago he resigned his charge 
there and went to California. After some 
experience at several points he established 
himself at San Diego, organized the Uni- 
tarian Society, and drew around it excel- 
lent material. By struggle and sacrifice 
he and his able wife held the fort through 
the times of business depression in San 
Diego. Recent years have brought a boom 
to most of the California towns, and San 
Diego has been making rapid progress. 
Against earnest protestations Mr. Crony n 
resigned and helped his people to find a 
successor. Then he brought his family 
east, and is now at least temporarily here. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass.— A Temper- 
ance Society has been formed in the Uni- 
tarian Church (Rev. C. F. Dole's) with a 
good constitution and corps of officers. 
Its motto is: "Truthful Words, Noble 
Deeds, a Pure Life." 

Keene, N. H.— A stirring meeting of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held here the last week in Octo- 
ber, with papers, addresses and discussions 
on "Agnosticism," "How to Increase the 
Devotional Spirit in our Churches," and 
"How to Draw the Young to Church," 
Sunday-school and Unity Club work, etc. 

Lawrence, Kansas.— The work here 
goes forward hopefully. Prof. Marsh of 
the State University, has organized a 
promising Bible Class in connection with 
the Unitarian church. 



Lawrence, Mass.— The meeting of 
the Essex Conference, held here Oct. 26th, 
was large and interesting. There was a 
thoughtful paper by Miss Harriet E. Lunt, 
of Newburyport, on " The Chief Need of 
our Unitarian Churches To-day," an ad- 
dress on the Missionary Work of the A. 
U. A. in Southern New England, by Dr. 
J. F. Moors, with discussion, and a power- 
ful sermon by Dr. A. P. Peabody. 

Louisville, Ky.— A sad loss has come 
to the Unitarian Society here, and to the 
whole community, in the death of Mr. J. 
L. Dan forth, for many years one of the 
leading members of the society, as well as 
one of the best known, most esteemed and 
most influential residents and business 
men of the city. Mr. Dan forth was sixty- 
seven years old; was descended on hiB 
mother's side from Mary Chilton, who is 
said to have been the first one of the Pil- 
grim band to set foot on Plymouth rock; 
was a graduate of Harvard; was in early 
manhood a merchant, but had been for 
thirty years in the insurance business, 
twenty of the number as president of the 
Board of Underwriters. For a time he 
was president of the School Board of this 
city, and was all his life interested and 
active in many charities. At the funeral^ 
which was held in the Unitarian Churchy 
the attendance was very large. He leaves 
a wife and five children. A wise, noble 
and true man has gone! 

Luverne, Minn.— The new soeiety 
grows under the labor and care of Mrs. 
E. T. Wilkes, who comes from Sioux Falls, 
30 miles away, every Saturday morning 
and stays until Monday evening. 

Maiden, Mass. — An entertainment 
called the ** Festival of the Seasons ** was 
recently given at Barrett's Opera House, 
which m addition to being a very delight- 
ful occasion, cleared for the Unitarian So- 
ciety some four hundred dollars. 

Manistee, Mich.— One of the Manis- 
tee papf*rs prints a stirring sermon from 
Rev. Albert Walkley, on " Social Purity.'* 
We are.^lad to see this important subject 
gaining the attention of our pulpits. 

Merrill. Wis.— Rev. A. N. Somers, 
recently of Jamestown, N. Y., has organ- 
ized a Unitarian church here. A room has 
been rented on Main street, and fitted up 
attractively as a chapel. 

Midland, Mich. — The Unity Club, 
which meets fortnightly, publishes an excel- 
lent programme of study and discussion for 
the winter, on " Taxation," " How we can 
best pay our bills," " War," " Our Legisla- 
ture and Legislators," "Your Dinner," 
" Darwin," " Longfellow," " Channing," 
** Emerson," " Sumner," etc. It wisely em- 
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ploys mainly home talent, bat is to have 
as lecturers from a distance, Bev. Albert 
Walkley, of Manistee, Bev. Beed Stuart, of 
Detroit, Bey. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann 
Arbor, and Mrs. Eliza B. Sunderland, of 
Ann Arbor. 

Monroe, Wis.— Bev. G. W. Buckley 
has j ust accepted a call to the Uni versalist 
church. 

Neponset, Mass.— The Church of the 
Unity gave their pastor and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hosmer, a reception Wedn^ay 
evening, Nov. 16th. More than one hun- 
dred and fifty were present, and it was a 
very cordial and hearty gathering. The 
parish is now strongly united and full of 
an earnest spirit. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— An Institute of 
BeiigiouH Study has been established by 
the several liberal ministers and societies 
of Philadelphia, for the instruction of 
Sunday-school teachers and others. Its 
sessions will be held in the parlor of the 
Sprinff Garden Church on the second and 
fourth Tuesday evening of each month, 
from November to May. Its Board of 
Instruction consists of Bev. Charles G. 
Ames, principal, Bev. Joseph May and Rev. 
M. M. Mangasarian. The first year will 
be devoted to a study of the Origin and 
Growth of Religious Ideas and Customs. 
All instruction is free. 

— The Independent Liberal Church, under 
the earnest leadership of Bev. M. M. Man- 
gasarian, is just entering with growing 
prosperity upon its third year of life. 
There is talk of a new church edifice. 

—The Unity Club of the Spring Garden 
Society is vigorously engaged in its win- 
ter's work. It divides itself this year into 
two classes, one scientific, the other liter- 
ary, the first taking the subject of " Heat" 
for its winter's study, and the other " Em- 
erson and his Works." The Club also an- 
nounces three ** Sociables " during the 
season, one " Musicale " and one " Play." 

Salem. Mass.— Mr. Mott, the new 
pastor oi^ the Barton Square Church, 
writes that long as Unitarianism has been 
established in 8alem, he finds an astonish- 
ing eagerness to know more about it. To 
aid in meeting this want he has organized 
a Religious Rtudy Class, which has a large 
attendance. The course of study outlined 
for the three months covers the Principles, 
Beliefs and Hopes of Unitarianism. 

Sioux Falls, Dakota. —The prosper- 
ity of the new Unitarian society under the 
leadership of Miss C. J. Bartlett is quite 
remarkable. The new house of worship 
will soon be done. 

Templeton, Mass.—In connection 
with the Unitarian Church here has been 
organized " The Temperance Helpers." It 



is a branch of the Unitarian Church Teai> 
perance Society, and aims to promote 
Temperance and Purity. Its motto ia 
** Keep thyself pure." Its badge is a white 
star having on it the initials of the motto. 
Persons joining siga the following decla- 
rations: 

Wishing to become a member of tbe " Temper- 
ance flelpen," I promise to use no intoxicating 

Uqnor as a beverage— including wine, beer and cider 
—so long as I retain tinis card of membership. I 
will also abstain from the use of tobacco, and will 
faithfully endeaTor to illustrate the motto of the 
" Helpers," in my daily life, by avoiding all profan- 
ity and all Impurity. 

Vineland, N. J.— The First Congrega- 
tional Church is prospering under its new 
pastor, Bev. Wm. Gilbert, a new comer 
from the Methodist fellowship. 

Waltham, Mass.— The First Parish 
is soon to complete and occupy the large 
addition to its Chapel, which has been 
erecting at a cost of above sixteen hundred 
dollars, and shows the society to be in a 
very prosperous condition. Bev. Edward 
J. Young, the pastor, recently celebrated 
the seventh anniversary of his settlement. 

Yonkers, N. Y.— Bev. James T.Bixby 
is delivering a course of Sunday evening 
lectures upon "The Beligion of Modern 
Thinkers.' The special topics are: 

"Tennyson and the ouestionings of our Age;" 

** Newman and the Medieval Reaction;" 

"Spencer and the Creed of Science:" 

'* Tolstoi and the New Quakerism;'* 

•* Carlyle as a Preacher:" 

" George Eliot and the Religion of Humanity;" 

*' Robert Browning and the Faith of the Future." 



A new year of the Unitarian begins with 
the next niunber. Renewals of subscrip- 
tions should be made without delay. 

'piTLE PAGE AND CONTENTS FOB 
Vol II. The title and oontenti wiU be issued 
with the January number. If there are any sub- 
scribers who are discontinuing with the present 
issue we shall be glad to send them this extra four 
pages free, on application. 

^ HISTOBY OF UNITARIANISM.— 
We suggest to our subscribers that If they will 
takepalns to preserre each number of theUMiTAHiAK, 
and at the end of each year, bind* they will have in 
tbe most oonyenieut possible form for reference and 
permanent preservation, a concise "MMory cf UnUor 
rianism which omits no important event In this 
country or England. We have a few complete files 
from the beginning, which we will Aimish at the 
regular ubscription price. 

'Wtth the beiclnnliigr •f the neir year the 
Unitarian -will be increased to 48 pagres 
(doable its present sixe), a colored cover 
-will be added, its scope -vrill be enlar^red, 
and it -will be otherwise nmch improTed. 
Its subscription price -will then be made 
one dollar a year. 
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THE UNITARIAN TO BE ENLARaED. 
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Two years ago the Unitarian was an 
experiment. We felt that such a popular 
monthly, standing for ** earnest, rational, 
distinctly avowed Christianity" was need- 
ed. Without asking for a cent of aid, we 
committed ourselves to the enterprise. 
The result showed that we had not mis- 
calculated the desire for such a periodical. 
Starting in January, 1886, with 2,500 sub- 
scribers, worked up largely by the kind- 
ness and interest of friends, we made little 
farther effort. Our subscription list grew 
of itself. Week by week, month by month, 
new names kept coming in from all parts 
of the country, and far beyond, until by 
the end of a year we had reached 6,000 
paying subscribers, and the monthly was 
self-supporting. With the second year 
there was some falling off, of certain sub- 
scriptions that had been made by friends 
for others, to help us in getting started. 
But these losses have been more than 
made good by new subscriptions received 
during the year. So that we have more 
than held our own,— indeed, for some 
months past we have not printed less than 
6,500 copies. 

Such a really extraordinary success 
achieved by the Unitarian is, of course, 
gratifying. Assured by it that we are 
supplying a real want felt by the denom- 
ination, we are encouraged to press for- 
ward. 

Meanwhile, our friends in many parts of 
the country are urging us, as they have 
been for a year and more, to make the 



magazine larger. Indeed, for 18 months 
out of the 24, since we began, we have 
actually given our readers 32 pages, when 
all we originally promised was 24 pages. 
However, our price of subscription is so 
very low that we cannot give ^uch added 
space without actual loss. So, after full 
consultation with leading friends east and 
west, we have resolved to do what so many 
of them wish (and what, if all continue to 
stand by us as in the past, we can do with- 
out loss) namely, increase the UltlTABIAV 
to twice its present size, making it 48 pages 
instead of 24, and add a cover, at a sub* 
scription price, henceforth, of One Dollar 
a Tear, postage paid* 

This greatly increased size will enable 
us to very much improve and strengthen 
the magazine, and in many important 
ways add to its scope, while at the same 
time its price, still kept exceedingly low 
(as low relatively as ever), will leave it in 
the future, as in the past, within the reach 
of all. 

Moreover, our former price, 50 cents, has 
been found in practice a very inconvenient 
sum for subscribers to send by mail. We 
have in this country no fractional curren- 
cy, and the subscriber has been compelled 
to get a bank draft, or to go to the post- 
office for a postal note or money order or 
stamps for remittatce. The new price 
will be very much more convenient, since 
now any one at any place can simply inr 
close a one dollar bill. 

Nor do we think, in many cases, the 
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increase of price will be found a hardship, 
even among those of our readers who are 
most straitened in circumstances. We 
have taken pains to communicate with a 
considerable number of our subscribers, in 
city and country, and especially among 
those of limited means, and have found a 
surprisingly large proportion of all favor- 
able to the change— preferring to add the 
extra half dollar for the sake of the great- 
ly increased amount and variety of read- 
ing matter. So that we may still speak of 
the Unitarian as published at a price 
low enough to enable it to go into nearly 
or quite every Unitarian home in the land, 
and at the same time to be used more 
generally than ever before by our mission- 
aries, Post Office Mission committees, 
ministers and individual laborers, as a 
popular, inexpensive, effective and every- 
where available missionary periodical. 

The Unitarian has heretofore been so 
small that we have from the very begin- 
ning felt ourselves seriously crippled for 
want of room. 

' Now, with our doubled amount of space, 
we shall be able to do several important 
things which we have greatly desired to 
do. 

1. We shall be able to have more of the 
leading ministers and writers in the de- 
nomination represented in our pages. 

2. We shall be able to give our readers 
not only twice as much reading matter, 
but a correspondingly greater variety. 

3. We can always have a sermon. 

4. The Unitarian periodicals of England 
are full of good things. We shall now be 
Able to give our readers not a few of the 
best of these. 

' 5. We intend adding a distinct depart- 
ment of " Universalist Notes and News," 
to appear every month. Occasionally, too, 
we shall give a sermon from one of the 
leading Universalist hiinisters of the coun- 
try, and thus, in these and other ways, do 
•what we can to let our readers know how 
large and real a fellowship we have in 
that body, which, while not taking our 



name, is yet essentially one with us in aim 
and work. 

6. We shall also make a specialty of re- 
porting as fully as we can the work and 
thought of the independent liberal 
churches of the country,— the Liberal 
Friends, the Liberal Jews, the liberal 
movements that are springing up within 
the Orthodox bodies, as the Broad Church 
movement in Episcopalianism, the New 
Theology or Andover movement in Ck)n- 
gregationalism. With all of these Uni- 
tarianism has much in common. We shall 
do what we can, not only to give our read- 
ers information regarding all these, but to 
prepare the way, so much as in us lies, for 
the coming of that larger, uniting Chris- 
tian movement, which must come by and 
by, when there shall be a general dravnng 
together of all who hate dividing names 
and non-essential dogmas, and who want 
to make Christianity to consist in simple 
worship of God, as Father, and service of 
Man, as Brother, which the great Founder 
of Christianity taught was the whole mat- 
ter. 

7. With our added space we shall be able 
to report more fully than ever the activi- 
ties of our own churches. Of this depart- 
ment (our "News from the Field") we have 
made a specialty from the beginning, and 
the expressions of appreciation regarding 
it that have come to us from all parts of 
the country have been very gratifying. 
But we confidently hope now to make this 
department of home church news fuller 
and better still. 

8. In the past our "Woman's Work" de- 
partment has greatly suffered from our 
scant room, being always too much 
abridged, and sometimes entirely crowded 
out. The editor of this will now be able 
to make it much more complete and use- 
ful. 

9. With our enlargement we shall be able 
to print much more matter than hereto- 
fore for the Home, and the Young People. 

10. While we do not propose to do much 
book reviewing, yet really valuable and 
significant books in the line of our own 
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work and thought we shall now be able to 
give some adequate space to notices of, in- 
stead of crowding our word about such 
into a sentence or two as we have been 
obliged to do in the past. 

11. Our ^'Illustrations of Unitarianism/' 
dravirn from every source, will appear, as 
heretofore, in every number; Mr. Herford 
will continue his ''English and Foreign 
Notes;" and our "Editorial Notes" and 
"Jottings" will be extended. 

12. We shall also be able to give much 
more space to Sunday-school work, the re- 
ligious education of the young, persona] 
religious life. Lend a Hand Clubs, Unity 
Clubs, Religious Guilds for the young, Re- 
ligious Study Classes, Post-Office Missions, 
Temperance and Philanthropies. 

Thus, in these and other ways, we hope 
to make the Unitarian more prized in 
all the homes which it visits, a more effect- 
ive auxiliary to our ministers in their 
work, a more influential preacher of our 
gospel to thousands. Especially we ask 
oiir friends to bear in mind that the value 
of the Unitarian for missionary pur- 
poses will not })e lessened but increased by 
the change that is to be made in it. Each 
number, twice as large as past numbers, 
can be made correspondingly better illus- 
trative of our thought and work. And the 
price remains, still, lower than any other 
periodical of like character in the denomi- 
nation. We shall keep the missionary aim 
steadily in view in the future as in the 
past. 

Our ambition for Unitarianism is to see 
it become as consecrated as it is rational; 
as earnest as it is free; on fire everywhere 
with enthusiasm of humanity and mission- 
ary zeal; everywhere organized and united; 
loyal to truth, to God, to its great inherit- 
ances from the past; extending the fraternal 
hand to all other Christian bodies, and 
thus leading the way toward a brother- 
hood of Christendom. For this we shall 
labor; and to this end we asSthe co-opera- 
tion of isympathizers everywhere. 

What can our friends do to help us, as 



we set out upon this larger work that now 
opens before us and them ? We must have 
the assistance of our ministers and 
churches, and our isolated individual work- 
ers near and far, or we shall fail of the 
success which for Unitarianism's sake we 
ought to have, and easily may have. 

Among the things our friends can do to 
help are the following: 

1. Subscribers of the past years can re- 
new their subscriptions promptly. 

2. Pastors can speak from their pulpits 
such words of kindly commendation as 
may be in their hearts, as so many have 
done in the past. 

3. Persons who havekindly acted as local 
agents in the past can continue co-opera* 
tion in that way; and in churches where 
there are no agents, such may to advan- 
tage be appointed. 

4. Friends everywhere can speak of the 
Unitarian to their neighbors, solicit sub- 
scriptions where this is agreeable, and at all 
events send us names of persons to whom 
we may mail sample copies, which will be 
gladly sent without charge. 

5. Finally, many can contribute, in sums 
large or small, to our Missionary Fund, to 
send copies of the Unitarian to college 
students, to college and other libraries, to 
hospitals, to poor persons unable to pay 
even its small cost, to persons unacquainted 
with Unitarianism. We have calls for two 
or three times as many missionary copies 
as the contributions we have received for 
that purpose as yet, enable us to supply. 

The place of publication of the Unita- 
rian will continue to be Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, where the managing editor re- 
sides—a place centrally located for the 
whole country, and which, because of the 
great University situated there, has come 
to be generally known as one of the most 
important literary centers of the nation. 
But, while the main office will thus be as 
heretofore at Ann Arbor, we shall also 
keep, as in the past, a Chicago office (H08 
Dearborn street), a Boston office (with Geo. 
H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street) and an agency 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE UNITARIAN. 



in England (H. Rawson & Co., 16 New 
Brown street, Manchester). As far as 
practicable, however, all communications 
should be sent to the Ann Arbor office. 



Absolutely all editorial communicationt 
should be sent there; and subscriptions 
and other business there sent will be at 
tended to with least delay. 



Let Benewals of subsoriptions be made without delay. Also send New 
Subscriptions as soon as i)ossible. 

The Enlargement begins with the January Number. 

The Unitabian, 48 pages (double its former size, with cover) $1.00 
a year. 

In order to continue and extend the missionary usefulness of the XTni- 
TABIAN, we have determined, low as our price is, to make a still further re- 
duction to Postoffice Mission Committees, Churches and individuals sub- 
scribing for it IN Quantities to be used for Missionary Pubposes. To sucli 
we will furnish it, postage paid, at the rate of 10 Copies fob $7.50 — the 
same to be sent in a package to one address. 
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A purer ^ higher form of Christianity is needed^ such as will approve 
itself to men of profound thinking and feeling as the real spring 
and most efficacious instrument of moral elevation^ moral power ^ 
and disinterested love. ' ' — Channing. 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE 
"UNITARIAN." 

The most frequent word hat comes to us about The 
UiOTARiAN is one of astoniSbhment that we can give so 
much for so little,— a maga ziue the size we publish 
twelve times a year for w cents. Coupled with this 
come frequent expressions of gratification that now as 
a denomination We have a periodical whose price will 
allow it to go everywhere, to poor and rich, into coun- 
try and city, and to be employed widely without large 
expense by Fost Ofiice Mission workers, by Churches 
to put on their tract tables, by fr end to send to friend, 
and neighbor to neighbor, and parents to sons and 
daughters away^ at school, v ery numerous and hearty 
are tlie expressions of satisfaction that come regarding 
•ur positive and unequivocfd. while yet broad and 
iBihoUc, Christian attitude. W e quote below, almost 
at random, a few testimonials f rom a very large num- 
ber of similar ones received: 

From, the State Oeologiat of ; "I value The 

Unitarian highly." 

From a Western Frofeasor: " I am much pleased 
with your magazine. The catholic, practical temper 
is the right one. I wish The Unitarian had been 
started half a dozen years ago." 

From a Student at Meadville : " Welcome to The 
Unitarian. We students here feel the need of the 
positive side of Christianitv. such as you present. Send 
me sample copies, and I will try to turn sympathy into 
money. '^ 

Among th^ Far mere : " I have been requested by 
•ur pastor to receive subscriptions for The Unitarian. 
I will be glad to do ail in my power to help you along. 
This is a farming section, so I do not expect to do 
much, but I send you eighteen subscriptions." 

From, one who has been a Unitarian Worker 
Fifty Tears: "The Unitarian has grown better 

each month, and the' number surpasses all that 

went before it." 

From m Boston Woman Settled in Colorado: 

** I must write to thank you for the good things I find 
In The UNrrARiAN. Every number seems to me per- 
fect. You are certainly doing a grand work for a per- 
manent cause.'*' 

From a Lady in a Southern City: " From every 
side I hear pleasant words spoken of The Unitarian. 
One lady says she watches for it as though it were a 
Ibve-letter." 

From, a Lady in Central New York : " I wish to 
express my high appreciation of your excellent month- 
ly. The m<)88age it bears is so pure, so noble, so deeply 
reBglous, that I cannot but wfsh it might find a lodg- 
ment in every home in the land." 

From, a Lady in Southern California; "The 
Unitarian is more welcome than ever in our new 
hom« here, and it seems to me to improve with each 
number. The last number came when I was very 
tired «nd I thought I would simply look it over and 
lay it bv for another time, but I read article after arti- 
cle, and when I had finished I was not merely rested 
Wut refreshed^ ready to go to work with new courage." 



From a Lady of Small Meetns : " I am a widow, 
with only a very limited income. For a long time 1 
have been spiritually starving in the midst of mv ortho- 
dox surroundings. A few months ago a New England 
friend, visiting near by, showed me some numbers of 
The Unitarian, and 1 said at once, *■ I can take HuU.^ 
I have done so. and cannot tell you how every month 
it feeds and satisfies and delights me." 

From a Fost- Office Miseion Worker i'n Mass, : 

" I want to tell you how thoroughly I enjoy every de- 
partment of The Unitarian. 1 tUnk the field i»otee 
particularlv must prove a great incentive to larger 
work in all our churches." 

From one' of our most Active and Successful 
Western Post- Office Mission Workers : ** Send me 
as many copies as you can spare, fifty at least. The 
Unitarian is exactly what I want." 

From another Western Fost-Offiee Mission 
Worker: " Is there any way I can get more copies of 
The Unitarian? I very much want a large number 
regularly." 

From the Minister of a large Universalist 
Church : " I am much interested in The Unitarian. 
I know that many subscriptions, can be obtained in 
my parish." 

From a Wealthy and FronUnent Universal" 

ist Layman : " There is room for your monthly. I 
am warmly in sympathy with ^our desire for a more 
hearty co-operation between Unitarians and Unlversal- 
ists. We can all work together on the Christian 
basis." 

Fron% a Minister of an Orthodox I>enomina' 
fion: ^* I could use some more sample copies of The 
Unitarian to advantage. It is first cla8sSp.n every 
respect." 

Frtrm a Michigan Faster : " Where do yon pick 
up so much news ? It is capital." 

From a Western Faster : ** Please send me fifty 
sample copies of The Unitarian to distribute among 
my congregation. 1 think I can get you quite a large 
subscription list." 

Fron» Another Western Faster: "I send you 
fifty-nine names of persons to whom I hope vou will 
send sample copies. I am with you heart ana hand." 

Another Western Faster: "1 send you eighty 
subscriptions for The Unitarian : hope to make the 
number 150." 

From a Massachusetts Faster: "Every Unita- 
rian family in our community but two now ti^es your 
monthly, and I hope to get those two before long.^^ 



TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We call the attention of our subscribers to the fact 
that the first year of the Unitarian ended with the De- 
cember numoer. The time has come, therefore, for 
those who began with the year, to renew their sub- 
scriptions. Let us ask, for our own sake and our sub- 
scriDers\ that these renewals be made as promptly as 
possible. For directions for sending orders and 
money, see above. 
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Rev. John Weiss. 
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Distinctive Doctrines of Unitarianism. By Rev. 
Charles A. Humphreys 

The tife to Come. By Rev. Alfred P. Pntnam, D.D. 
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ism and ••Orthodoxy". By Rev. William C. 
Tenney. 

JTesus Christ. Was Jesus of Nazareth Identical 
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P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 

Orthodoxy and Liberal Christianity Compared 
and Contrasted. By Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D. 
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Freeman Clarke, D.D. 

Unitarian Principles and Doctrines. By Rev. 
Charles H. Brigham. 
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Indifference. By Rev. Brooke Herford. 
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Rev. John C. Kimball. 

Our Common Christianity. By Arthur P. Stan- 
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Tw^o Stories of the Kingr. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. 
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By Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 
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By Rev. James C. Parsons. 
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£temal Punishment. By Rev. Thomas Starr 
King. 

The Day of Judgrment. By Rev. Brooke Herford. 

Why Am I a Unitarian? By Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, D.D. 

The Unpardonable Sin. Ry Rev. Andrew P. Pea- 
body D!d., LL.D. 

^Worship. By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

Christianity the Absolute Religion. By Rev. 
Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 

The W^ord of God. By Rev. William P. Tilden. 

Has Unitarianism Done its Work ? A Sermon 
preached to the Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
By Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 

.Spiritual Christianity. Bv Rev. Thomas Starr 
King. Reprinted from "The Pitts-Street Chapel 
Lectures". 

.-Something: Above Morality. By Rev. Richard 
Metcalf. 

The Risinjr Star of the Liberal Faith. By Rev. 
William P. Tilden. 

The Need of Liberal Christianity in the Midst 
of Liberal Orthodoxy. By Rev. John C. Kim- 
baU. 

Popular Objections to Unitarianism Consid- 
ered. By Rev. William L. Chaflin. 

.Sunday-school and Cong^regration. By Rev. Henry 
H. Barber. 

A Layman's Letter to a Friend. By a Member of 
the Church of the Messiah, New York. 

The Immortal Hope. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

The Doctrine of Prayer. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. 

Wrestling: and Blessing^. By Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett. 

The Cause and the Cure. By Rev. J. N. Pardee. 

The Main Lines of Religrion as held by Unita- 
rians. By Rev. Brooke Herford. 

W^hat Think Ye of Christ? By Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, LL.D. 



Christianity as Christ Preached It. By Rev. 
Brooke Herford. 

A Word with the Pew; or, Helping: the Minis- 
ter. By Rev. Minot J. Savage. 

Semi-Detached Unitarians. By Rev. Arthur M. 
Knapp. 

The IJnitarian Principles. By Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, D.D. 

The Layman's Besponsibility for the Church. 
By Hon. George D. Robinson. 

Church-groins:, Past, Present, and Future. By 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 

What is Left after the Questionings of Our 
Time ? By Rev. Brooke BLerf ord. 

Christianity Permanent. By Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke. 

True aiid False Liberalism. By Rev. Jabez T. 
Sunderland. 

The Duty of the Church in Cities. By Rev. Ed- 
ward E. Hale, D.D. 

Unitarianism : It is a Positive Faith , and Big^ht- 
ly Claims our Loyalty. By Rev. Minot J. Savage. 

Bational Spirituality. By Rev. George Croswell 
Cressev. 

The Liberal Church of To-day : Is it Christian ? 
By Rev. William H. Savage. 

The New Birth. By Rev. Richard Metcalf. 

The Lord's Supper. By William Everett. 

The Mother and Her Boys. By Mrs. Brooke 
Herford. 

One Hundred Scriptural Arg^uments for the 
Unitarian Faith. By Rev. Samuel Barrett, D.D. 
No. 2. 

The Apostle Paul a Unitarian. By Rev. Caleb 
Stetson. No. 19. 

The Apostle Peter a Unitarian. By Rev. Samuel 
Barrett, D.D. No. 56. 

Outline of the Testimony of Scripture Ag^ainst 
the Trinity. By Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D.D. 
No. 58. 

A Brief Statement and Explanation of the 
Unitarian Belief. By Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D. 
No. 96. 

A Discourse on Some of the Distinguishing: 
Opinions of Unitarians. Delivered at Baltimore 
in 1819. By Rev. William E. Channing, D.D. No. 106. 

A Discourse on the Church. By Rev. William E. 
Channing. D.D. No. 194. 

Childhood and Theologry. By Rev. William P. 
Tilden. 

Our Missionary Work. By Hon. John D. Long. 

Christian Unity. By Rev. Charles F. Dole. 

A Story of the Prairie. 1^ Rev. Robert Collyer. 

Judgrment-Days. By Rev. Rush R. Shippen. 

l¥ho Was Jesus Christ? By Rev. Charles A. Allen. 

The Gospel that Jesus Taug;ht. By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen. 
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W^hat Do Unitarians Believe. By Rev. Samuel J. 
May. 
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James Freeman Clarke^ D.D. 
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ICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mase. 
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25 Beacon Street. Boston. 

For Primary Cloitet. 

[The price per dozen of these books does not include 
postage.] 

SIX SERIES OF INFANT CLASS CARDS. 10 and 
15 cents a package. 

GOD IN NATURE. Twelve Scriptnre cards, printed 
on both sides and illustrated by photographic 
copies of landscape pictures. Price, 20 cents. 

For Younger FupUe. 
TjlVERY SUNDAY. Pp. 69. $126 per dozen. 
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UNDAY LESSONS. Pp. 72. $1.25 per dozen. 



ARLY LESSONS ABOUT THE SAVIOR. 
Edition. Pp. 66. $1.25 per dozen. 



90th 



NEW TESTAMENT PARABLES ILLUSTRATED 
BY PICTURES AND STORIES. By Mrs. B. C. 
WiLSOK. Pp. 62. In paper, 40 cents ; in cloth, 60 cents. 
Packages of the picture cards, single, 16 cents; per 
dozen, $1.50. 

Second Series o} the Same.—Pricee same as above. 

CHARACTER LESSONS. By Rev. Gbobob H. 
Young. 4th Edition. Pp. 86. Per dozen, $1.00. 

E VERY-DAY LIFE ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
LIFE OF JESUS. With Pictures by the Mas- 
ters and Original Stories. By Mrs. E. C. Wilson. Pp. 
— . Paper covers, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

For Intermediate Pupils. 

A QUESTION-BOOK ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
XX By Rev. S. H. Winklby. Pp. 39. $1.25 per doz. 

A PRACTICAL QUESTION-BOOK FOR SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOLS. By Rev. S. H. Winklbt. Pp. 
45. $1.50 per dozen. A card of Scripture Texts and 
LeBBuns to accompany this manual. Prepared by Rev. 
W. H. Lyon. Price, 5 cents; ^ cents per dozen. 

AN ANALYTICAL QUESTION-BOOK ON THE 
LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS. By Rev.. 
S. H. Winklby. Pp. 78. $2.50 per dozen. 



IBLE LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN LIFE AND 
FAITH. Pp. 77. $2.00 per dozen. 



IIRST LESSONS ON THE BIBLE. By Rev, E- 
H. Hall. 11th Edition. Pp. 124. $3.U0 per doz 
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A LIFE OF JESUS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Rev. Howard N. Brown. 8th Edition. Pp. 228, 
Cl( th, 35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents. Per dozen, $4.00. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS ON THE TEACH- 
INGS OF JESUS. By Rev. Hbnry G. Spauld- 
ING. 7th thouBand. Pp. 180. Cloth, 40 cents; per 
dozen, $4.50; fifty or more copies. 35 cents each. 

Each lesson contains a Golden fext, an explanation 
of the Meaninq of the lesson -passage, a paragraphed 
exposition of tne leaching^ a series of Golden Say- 
ingsj Questions for Younger Pupils, Questions for 
Older Pupils, and Points for Further Study. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By Mrs. Katb Gannett 
Wells. 3d thousand. Pp. 48. Per dozen $1.00. 

LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. By 
. Kev. Edward H. Hall. 2d Edition. Pp. 115. 
In paper, 25 cents; per dozen, $3.00. In cloth, 35 
cents; per dozen, $4.00. 

MANUAL OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. By Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D. ; with Questions 
by Mrs. Kate G. Wells. 7th Edition. Pp. M. In 
paper, 20 cents ; per dozen, $2.00. In cloth, 25 cents ; 
per dozen, $3.00. 

For Older Pupils and Adult Classes. 

T^ELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. 2d Edi- 

W tion. By Prof. C.C.Everett. Pp.62. In paper, 

2j cts ; per doz., $2.00. In cloth, 26 cts. ; per doz., $3.00. 

HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 
4th Edition. By Prof. C. H. Toy. Pp. 155. In 
cioth, 35 cents; per dozen, $4.90. 



OUTLINES OF CHRISTLA.N HISTORY, By Kev. 
Joseph H. Allbn. Pp. 164. Cloth, 50 cents; 
per doz. $6.00. Large-margin copies, for teachers, $1.C0. 

THECITIZEN AND THE NEIGHBOR. By Rev. 
Charles F. Dolb. 8d Edition. Pp. 100. In paper, 
20 cts ; per doz. , $2.00. In cloth, 25 cts. ; per doz . , $3.00. 

rpHE HIGHER LIFE. By Rev. S. H. Winklby. 
JL 8d Edition. Pp.44. $1.60 per dozen. 

A COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. Hufus P. 
Stbbbins, D.D. Pp. 828. Cloth, $1.50, with the usual 
discount. 

" One Topic " Lessons. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS ON THE TEACH- 
INGS OF JESUS. By Rev. Hbnby G. Spauld- 
INO. 1886-^. 7th thousand. Pp. 180. In separate 
Quarterlies, each containing ten Lessons and Review 
Questions. Price, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00; fifty or 
more copies. 1% cents each. The bound volume costs 
40 cts. ; $4.60 a doz. ; fifty or more copies, 35 cts. each. 

QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE SON OF MAN. 
By Rev. S. H. Winklby. Pp.80. Paper, 25 cents. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Character 
Harvest. By H. S. T. Pp.50. Paper, 15 cents; 
$1.75 per dozen. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS ON "LIVES AND 
DEEDS." VoLI. "Bible Characters." Parti. 
Early Hebrew Stories, with Questions. By Rev. C. F. 
Dole. Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, with 
Notes and Questions, and Colored Map of Palestine 
Before the Captivity. By Rev. Henry G. Spauldino. 
Price, each part, 20 cents, single copy ; $2.00 per dozen ; 
fifty copies, or more, at rate of 15 cents per copy. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE BOOK AND 
HYMNAL. Compiled and edited bv Rev. Henry 
G. Spauldino. 8th thousand. Contams seventeen 
Services for ordinary use, four Closing Services, seven 
Special Services for Festivals and other occasional 
use, three Services for Infant Classes, and two hun- 
dred choice hymns and tunes. Price, 50 cents a copy. 

An Abridgment of the above for use of Sunday- 
school Conventions, etc. 5 cents a copy. 

Miscellaneous. 

THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. Compiled by 
JoHM Paob Hopps. The Old Testament. New 
Edition. Pp. 275 ; cloth, $1 .00, with the usual discount. 

SUNDAY STORIES. By Rev. Howard N. Brown. 
Pp.220. Paper, 50 cehts. 

FESTIVAL SERVICES. A great variety of Serv- 
ices, with Liturgies, Hymns, Carols, etc., for 
Christmas, Easter, Children's or Flower Sunday, and 
Harvest. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT EXERCISES. A 
series of Four Exercises, by Miss Kate L. Brown, 
for the Festivals named above, containing appropriate 
recitations in verse, etc. 

DURAND'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF 
JESUS. (Taken from Renan's " Vie de Jesus.") 
These are fifty-two in number, mounted on card-board, 
and inclosed in a half morocco portfolio. Price, $3.0<). 

FIFTEEN ENGRAVINGS OF SCHNORR'S OLD 
TESTAMENT PICTURES, made especlallv for 
ttie Sunday-school Society. Per set, 20 cents ; single 
copies, 2 cents each. 

A COLORED MAP OF PALESTINE IN THE 
TIME OF JESUS, with descriptive text. On 
card-board. Price, 5 cents. 50 cents per dozen. 

A COLORED MAP OF PALESTINE BEFORE 
THE CAPTIVITY. On card-board. Price, 10 
cents; $1.00 per dozen. 

EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. An illustrated fort- 
nightly paper, for the Sunday-school and the 
Home. Edited by Rev. Henry G. Spauldino. Sub- 
scription price, 40 cents a year. 

THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 
is agent for the sale of all the publications uf the 
Western Sundav-school Society, and the Sunday- 
school Association of .London. A Ifc'-pp. catalogue of 
the Society's publications will bs sent to any address 
post-tree. 



